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PKEFACE 


TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


THIS  boob  is  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  a  book 
pablished,  with  the  same  title,  by  the  late  Thomas  Bul- 
finch,  of  Boston,  in  the  year  1865.  From  the  moment  of  its 
publication  it  met  with  a  favorable  reception,  both  from  the 
teachers  of  young  people,  and  from  the  young  people  them- 
selves, —  and  it  has  been  in  constant  circulation  and  demand 
since  that  time. 

The  stereotype  plates  having  been  wholly  worn  out  in  the 
publication  of  successive  editions,  the  publishers  have  asked 
me  to  revise  the  book,  in  preparation  for  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  —  and,  in  particular,  to  add  such  references  to  the 
literature  of  the  last  thirty  years  as  might  carry  forward 
the  admirable  plan  of  the  author,  and,  for  readers  of  the 
English  language,  might  bring  the  book  down  to  the  present 
time. 

The  duty  has  been  an  agreeable  one.  I  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Mr.  Bulfinch's  work,  in  a  subject  which  is 
certainly  very  intricate,  had  been  singularly  careful.  Where 
he  had  wrought  out  his  plan,  there  was  very  little  to  change. 
That  plan  was  not  simply  what  has  been  done  by  Kingsley, 
Hawthorne,  Coxe,  and  many  other  writers  since  Mr.  Bulfinch's 
book  was  published,  —  the  writing,  for  young  readers,  of 
selected  stories  from  the  mythology,  in  modern  language. 
What  Mr.  Bulfinch  wanted  to  do,  and  succeeded  in  doing, 
was  to  connect  the  old  stories  with  modern  literature.  His 
book,  therefore,  not  only  interests  young  j)eople  in  the  clas- 
sical authors,  but  it  turns  their  attention  to  many  of  the  best 
authors  of  their  own  language  and  of  our  time. 

vu 


In  tlic  period  wliicli  has  passetl  since  the  book  was  firtV 
published,  the  poeU  of  llils  generation  liave  made  many  allu- 
sions to  ihe  claasicB,  which  young  people  of  our  time  will  be 
glad  to  know  of.  We  have  therefore  added  to  Mr.  Bulfinch's 
citations  passages  from  liongfellow,  Lowell,  Bulwer,  William 
and  Lewis  Morris,  Swinburne,  Matthew  and  Edwin  Arnold, 
and  other  writers,  most  of  whom  are  now  living.  From  the 
clasaics  tbemaelves  we  have  sometimes  cited  paasnges,  in  good 
translations,  hoping  to  interest  young  readers  in  reading  the 
very  books  from  whieh  the  material  of  this  handbook  is  taken, 
We  have  in  all  added  passages  from  nearly  twenty  authors 
besides  those  cited  by  Mr.  Bulfinch. 

The  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  Egj'|}tian  mythology,  and 
of  Brahniinisni,  Buddhism,  and  the  other  Eastern  religions,  has 
led  us  to  extend  somewhat  the  chapters  relating  to  tiiat  class 
of  subjects.  But  we  have  not  foi^tten  that  the  maiu  object  of 
the  book  is  to  give  to  general  readers  snob  a  knowledge  of  clas- 
sical mythology  as  shall  help  them  to  comprehend  the  allusions 
made  to  it  by  poets  writing  in  the  English  language.  We 
have  not  the  space  for  even  a  general  discussion  of  the  Ethnic 
reli^ons  of  the  world,  and  no  such  discussion  has  been  at- 
tempted. 

Many  writers  have  tried,  since  Mr.  BulSncb's  book  was 
written,  the  experinient  of  re-telling  the  classical  stories  in  the 
dialect  and  habit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  has  been 
thought  even  an  amusing  test  of  literary  skill  to  see  how  far 
the  classical  tables  could  be  made  to  live  and  move  in  the 
costumes  and  idioms  of  what  the  world  has  agreed  to  cjill 
Romantic  literature.  Could  Northern  people,  like  ourselves, 
be  made  to  take  a  new  interest  in  these  fables  of  Southci'n 
Europe,  if  they  were  told  with  "  Once  upon  a  time,"  and  l!ie 
other  adjuncts  of  the  fairy-tales  of  England  and  of  Germany  ? 

Wiiatever  may  be  the  answer  to  this  question,  na  an  enter- 
taining literary  problem,  I  think  Mr.  Bulfinch's  plan  was  far 
the  wiser  for  the  purpose  of  this  book,  and  that  the  result, 
even  if  the  reader  seek  only  for  entertainment,  justifies  it.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  rewrite  the  stories.  He  took  the  thread  of 
tbt*  narratives  in  Ovid,  in  Virgil,  and  in  Homer,  —  and  held  to 


text  of  those  wrilere,  in   a   eiinplc  English   translation, 


Ivherever  he  c 


uld  do  f 


I   will  acknowledge  tliat  I  have 


I  myself  been  surprised  to  fiud  how  closely  he  was  able  to 
1  to  that  thread,  and  yet  carry  out  the  main  purpose  of  his 
I  book.  As  his  editor  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  his  plan, 
I  and  1  have  found  very  few  ocuastons  to  amend  his  admirable 
I  tranalalionB. 

I  cannot  state  liis  plan  lietter  than  he  has  stated  it  himself  in 
I  Hie  preface  to  the  first  edition.     His  modest  hope  that  young 
readers  will  find  it  a  sunrce  of  entertainment,  and  that  young 
travellers  will  find  it  a  good  handhoolc  in  travel,  has  been  an- 
swered, as,  with  his  modesty,  he  could  not  have  hoped.    Many 
L  who  are  no  longer  young  have  kept  the  copy  which  they  uscrl 
I  in  childhood  amongst  the  handy  books  of  older  life,  and  have 
found  their  own  children  enjoyed  those  immortal  stories,  with 
a  relish  unabated  by  the  modem  luxuries  of  literature, 

Mr.  Bulfinch'e  preface,  with  a  few  alterations  explaining  onr 
addition  to  his  work,  thus  states  his  plan  :  — 
I       *■  Without  a  knowledge  of  mythology  much  of  the  elegant 
I  literature  of  our  own  language  cannot  be  understood  and  ap- 
I  preciated.     When  Byron  calls  Rome  'theNiobe  of  nations,' 
or  siiys  of  Venice,  '  She  looks  a  8ea-Cybele  fresh  from  ocean,' 
he  calls  up  to  the  mind  of  one  familiar  with  our  subject  illus- 
trations more  vivid  aud  striking  than  the  f>encil  could  furnish, 
■  but  which  are  lost  to  the   reader  ignorant  of  mythology. 
lAlilton  abounds  in  similar  allusions.    The  short  poem'Comua' 
vcontains  more  than  thirty  such,  and  the  ode  'On  the  Morning 
"  of  the  Nativity '  half  as  many.    Through  '  Paradise  I^st '  they 
ore  scattered  profusely.    This  is  one  reason  why  we  often  hear 
persons    by   no  means  illiterate  say  that  they  cannot  enjoy 
Milton.     But  were  these  persons  to  aild  to  their  more  solid 
acquirements  the  easy  learning  of  this  little  volume,  much  of 
the  poetry  of  Milton  which  has  appeared  to  them  'harsh  and 
crabbed,' would  be  found  'musical  aa  is  Apollo's  lute.'     Our 
citations,  taken  from  more  than  twenty-five  poets,  from  Sfienser 
to  Longfellow,  will  show  how  general  has  been  the  practice  of 
L  borrowiog  illustrations  from  mythology. 
I      "  The  prose  writers  also  avail  themselves  of  the  same  source 


of  elegant  and  siiggestive  illustration.  One  can  hardly  take 
up  a  nuuiber  of  tlie  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Review  without 
meeting  with  instances.  In  Mucaulay's  article  on  Milton  there 
are  twenty  such. 

"  But  how  is  mythology  to  be  taught  to  one  who  does  not 
learn  it  thi-ough  the  medium  of  tlie  languages  of  Greece  and 
Korae  ?  To  devote  study  to  a  species  of  learning  which  relates 
wholly  to  false  marvels  and  obsolete  faiths,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected of  the  general  reader  in  a  practical  age  like  this.  The 
lime  even  of  the  young  is  claimed  by  so  many  sciences  of  facts 
and  things,  that  little  can  be  spared  for  set  treatises  on  a  science 
of  mere  fancy. 

"  But  may  not  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  subject  be 
acquired  by  reading  the  ancient  poets  in  translations  ?  We 
reply,  the  field  is  too  extensive  for  a  jireparatory  course ;  and 
these  very  translations  require  some  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  make  them  intelligible.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  it 
read  Ifce  first  page  of  the  '  jfineid,'  and  see  what  he  can  make 
of  'the  hatred  of  Juno,'  the  'decree  of  the  Parcte,'  the  'judg- 
ment of  Paris,'  and  the  'honors  of  Ganymede,'  without  this 
knowledge. 

"  Shall  we  be  told  that  answers  to  such  queries  may  be  found 
In  notes,  or  by  a  reference  to  the  Classical  Dictionary  ?  We 
reply,  the  interruption  of  one's  reading  by  either  process  is  so 
annoying  that  most  readers  prefer  to  let  an  allusion  pass  unap- 
prehended nithci"  than  submit  to  it.  Moreover,  such  sources 
give  us  only  the  dry  facts  without  any  of  the  charm  of  the  ori^- 
nal  narrative ;  and  what  is  a  poetical  myth  when  stripped  of 
its  poetry?  The  story  of  Ceyx  and  Halcyone,  which  fills  a 
chapter  in  our  book,  occupies  but  eight  lines  in  the  best 
(Smith's)  Classical  Dictionary ;  and  so  of  others. 

"  Our  book  is  an  attempt  to  solve  this  problem,  by  telling  the 
stories  of  mythology  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  a 
source  of  amusement.  We  have  endeavored  to  tell  them  cor- 
rectly, according  to  the  ancient  authorities,  bo  that  when  the 
reader  finds  them  referred  to  he  may  not  bo  at  a  loss  to  recog- 
niie  the  reference.  Thus  we  hope  to  teach  mythology  not  as  a 
stndy,  but  as  a  relaxation  from  study;  to  give  our  work  the 


r  cliarm  of  a  story-lwok,  yet  by  means  of  it  to  impart  a  knowU 
e  of  an  imfiortant  branch  of  education.  Ttie  index  at  the 
end  will  adapt  it  to  thu  purposes  of  refereuce,  and  make  it  a 
Claaaical  Dit^tionary  for  the  parlor. 

"  Most  of  the  classiual  legends  in  this  hook  are  derived  from 
Ovid  and  Vir^,    They  are  not  literally  Iranalated,  for,  in  tho 
I  author's  opinion,  poetry  translated  into  literal  prose  is  very  un- 
attractive reading.     Neither  aro  they  in  verse,  as  well  for 
other  reasons  as  from  a  conviction  that  to  translate  faithfully 
under  all  the  embarraesments  of  rhyme  and  nieagnre  is  impos- 
sible.   The  attempt  bos  been  maile  to  tell  the  stories  In  prose, 
1  preserving  so  much  of  the  poetry  as  resides  in  the  thoughts 
I  and  is  separable  from  the  language  itself,  and  omitting  those 
I  am  pi  ill  cations  which  are  not  suited  to  the  altered  form. 

"  The  Northern  mythological  stories  are  copied  with  aomo 
abridgment  from  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities.    These  chap- 
ters, with  those  on  Oriental  and  Egyptian  mythology,  seemed 
I  necessary  to  complete  the  subject,  though  it  is  belie vei^thcse 
I  topics  have  not  usually  been  presented  in  the  same  volume  with 
f"  the  classical  fables. 

"  The  poetical  citations  so  freely  introduced  are  expected  to 
answer  several  valuable  purposes.  They  will  tend  to  fix  in 
memory  the  leading  fact  of  each  story,  they  will  help  to  the 
attaiumcut  of  a  correct  pronunciation  of  the  proper  names, 
and  they  will  enrich  the  memory  with  many  gems  of  poetry, 
some  of  them  such  as  are  most  frequently  quoted  or  alluded  to 
in  reading  and  conversation. 

"  Having  chosen  mytholoffi/  as  connected  with  literature  for 
I  our  province,  we  have  endeavored  to  omit  nothing  which  the 
I  reader  of  elegant  literature  is  likely  to  find  occasion  for.  Such 
I  stories  and  parts  of  stories  as  are  offensive  to  pure  taste  and 
I  good  morals  are  not  given.  But  such  stories  are  not  often 
I  referred  to,  and  if  they  occasionally  should  be,  the  English 
I  reader  need  feel  no  mortification  in  confessing  his  ignorance  of 
\  them. 

"  Our  book  is  not  for  the  learned,  nor  for  the  theologian,  nor 
I  for  tho  philosopher,  but  for  the  reader  of  English  literature, 
I  of  either  sex,  who  wishes  to  comprehend  the  allusions  so  fre- 
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iqucntly  made  by  public  speakers,  lecturers,  essayists,  and  poets, 
and  those  which  occur  in  polite  conversation. 

"  We  trust  our  young  readers  will  find  it  u  source  of  enter- 
tainment; those  inoTO  advancod  a  usefnl  companion  in  tlielr 
reading;  those  who  travel,  and  visit  museums  and  galleries  of 
art,  an  interpreter  of  paintings  and  8cul)HureB ;  those  who  min- 
gle in  cultivated  society,  a  key  to  alhiHions  which  are  occasion- 
ally made ;  and  laet  of  all,  those  in  advanced  life,  pleasure  in 
retracing  a  path  of  literature  which  leads  them  back  to  the 
days  of  their  childhood,  and  revives  at  every  step  the  assocla- 
tioDB  of  the  morning  of  life,  • 

"  The  permanency  of  those  associations  is  heautifnUy  ex- 
pressed in  the  well-known  lines  of  Coleridge,  in  '  The  Piccolo- 
mini,  '  Act  ii.,  Scene  4. 

"  ■  The  inlelligibtE  tamn  of  ancient  piiets, 
The  Tiiir  hum&ailieti  of  old  retigion. 
The  Power,  Ihe  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty 
Thai  had  Ihcir  huunta  in  dale  or  piny  mnuntain, 
*  Or  foraat,  by  slow  Mream,  or  pebbly  sprine, 

Or  chaKioB  and  watery  depths ;  lUl  Ihpiie  have  vanished. 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  failh  of  icaion ; 
But  Etlll  the  heart  dolh  need  H  Ujipiage  i  gtiU 
Doth  the  old  iniliDul  bring  back  the  old  uimes ; 
Spirits  or  godf  UiU  nied  lo  shai'e  Ihia  earth 
With  mftn  u  with  their  Trieiid  ;  and  at  thU  day 
Tis  Jupitor  who  brrnd's  wUate'er  is  (ureal, 
And  Venus  ivbo  bringa  everything  that's  Tair. ' " 

In  the  new  edition  the  publishers  have  added  very  largely 
to  the  value  of  the  book,  as  well  an  to  its  beauty,  by  the 
numerous  illustrations  from  the  very  best  classical  sources. 
The  reader  will  see  that  these  illustrations,  in  reproducing  the 
mnsterpieces  of  ancient  art,  give  the  best  idea  which  we  can 
have  of  the  conceptions  which  Greek  and  liomau  hatl  of  the 
sacred  beings  in  their  nijlhoiogy. 

The  book  has  been  so  widely  and  so  euccessfully  used  in 
schools  that  it  seems  pro))cr  to  add  that  this  new  edition  in 
considerably  enlarged.  The  list  of  poets  cited  has  heen  en- 
larged from  forty  names  to  sixty-three.  The  chapters  on 
Egyptian  theology,  on  the  Eastern  mythologies,  and  on  the 
traditions  of  the  Northern   nations  have  been   entirely  re- 


written.  To  meet  the  purpose^  of  this  enlai^ment  the  p^e 
of  the  book  has  been  made  larger,  bo  that  it  may  include,  with 
the  same  number  of  pages,  all  such  additions  and  over  one  hun- 
dred illnstratioRS.  The  index  has  been  revised  and  enlarged, 
and  becomes  virtually  a  brief  classical  dictionary,  suEBcient  for 
moat  purposes  in  schools. 

J  could  not  have  undertaken  this  revision  but  that  I  relied 
upon  the  aaaistance  of  my  son  and  namesake.  The  book,  as 
the  reader  takes  it  in  hand,  has  had  at  every  page  the  benefit 
of  his  careful  study  and  supervi^on  as  well  as  my  own. 

Edwabd  E.  Halb. 
ROXBDIIT,  Uaw.,  Not.  T,  ISSI. 
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THE   literature  of  i 
( 


time,  OS  of  all  the  centunea  ot 
Christendom,  is  full  of  allusions  to  tlie  go<]s  and  goddeBBCs 
of  the  Greeks  anii  Komans.  Occasionally,  and,  in  modern 
days,  more  often,  it  contains  allusions  to  the  worship  and  the 
superstitions  of  the  Northern  nations  of  Europe.  The  object 
of  this  book  is  to  teach  readers  who  arc  not  yet  familiar  with 
the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  ballads  or  legends 
of  the  Scandinavians,  enongh  of  the  stories  which  form  what 
is  called  their  mythology,  to  make  those  allusions  intelligible 
which  one  meets  every  day,  even  in  the  authors  of  our  own 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  both  belong  to  the  same  race  or 
stock.  It  is  generally  known  in  our  time  as  the  Art  am  family 
of  mankind;  and  so  far  as  we  know  its  history,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  descended  from  tribes  which  emigrated  from  the  high 
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2  STORIES   OF  OODS    AND   HEROES. 

table-lands  of  Northern  India.  Other  tribes  emigrated  in 
different  directions  from  the  same  centre,  so  that  traces  of  the 
Aryan  language  are  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  people  of  this  race,  who  moved  westward,  seem  to  have 
had  a  special  fondness  for  open  air  nature,  and  a  willi-igness  to 
personify  the  powers  of  nature.  They  were  glad  to  live  in 
the  open  air,  and  they  specially  encouraged  the  virtues  which 
an  open-air  people  prize.  Thus  no  Roman  was  thought 
manly  who  could  not  swim,  and  every  Greek  exercised  in  the 
athletic  sports  of  the  palsestra. 

The  Roman  and  Grecian  and  Grerman  divisions  of  this  great 
race  are  those  with  which  we  have  most  to  do  in  history  and 
in  literature.  Our  own  English  language  is  made  up  of  the 
dialects  of  different  tribes,  many  of  whom  agreed  in  their  use 
of  words  which  they  had  derived  from  our  Aryan  ancestry. 
Thus  our  substantive  verb  I  am  appears  in  the  original  San- 
scrit of  the  Aryans  as  esmiy  and  m  for  me  {moi)^  or  the  first 
persoil  singular,  is  found  in  all  the  verbal  inflections.  The 
Greek  form  of  the  same  verb  was  esmi^  which  became  asmiy — 
and  in  Latin  the  first  and  last  vowels  have  disappeared,  the 
verb  is  sum.  Similar  relationships  are  traced  in  the  numerals, 
and  throughout  all  the  languages  of  these  nations. 

The  Romans,  like  the  Etruscans  who  came  before  them,  were 
neither  poetical  nor  imaginative  in  temperament.  Their  activity 
ran  in  practical  directions.  They  therefore  invented  few,  if 
any  stories,  of  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped  with  fixed 
rites.  Mr.  Macaulay  speaks  of  these  gods  as  "the  sober  ab- 
stractions of  the  Roman  pantheon."  We  owe  most  of  the 
stories  of  the  ancient  mythology  to  the  wit  and  fancy  of  the 
Greeks,  —  more  playful  and  imaginative,  —  who  seized  from 
Egyj>t  and  from  the  East  such  legends  as  pleased  them,  —  and 
adapted  them  in  their  own  way.  It  often  happens  that  such 
stories,  r^^sembling  each  other  in  their  foundation,  are  found  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  in  several  different  forms. 

To  understand  these  stories,  we  will  here  first  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  ideas  of  the  structure  of  the  universe,  which 
the  poets  and  others  held,  and  which  will  form  the  scenery,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  narratives. 
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INTHODnOTlON.  3 

The  Greek  poeta  believed  the  earth  to  be  flat  and  circular, 
their  own  country  occupying  the  middle  of  it,  the  central  point 
being  either  Mount  Olympus,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  or  Delphi, 
80  famouH  for  ite  oracle. 

The  circular  disk  of  the  earth  was  crossed  from  west  to  easti 
and  divided  into  two  equal  parte  by  the  Sea^  as  they  called  the 
Mediterranean,  and  its  continuation  the  £uxine. 

Around  the  earth  flowed  the  Rioer  Ocean,  its  course  being 
from  south  to  north  on  the  western  side  of  the  earth,  and  in  a 
contrary  direction  on  the  eastern  side.  It  flowed  in  a  steady, 
equable  current,  unvexed  by  storm  or  tempest.  The  sea,  and 
all  the  rivers  on  earth,  received  their  waters  from  it. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  inhab- 
ited by  a  happy  race  named  the  Hj-porborcans,*  dwelling  in 
everlasting  bliss  and  spring  beyond  the  lofty  mountains  whose 
caverns  were  supposed  to  send  forth  the  piercing  blasts  of  the 
north-wind,  which  chilled  the  people  of  Hellas  (Greece).    Their 

luutry  was  inaccessible  by  land  or  sea.     They  lived  exempt 
from  disease  or  old  age,  from  toils  and  warfare.    Moore  has 
given  us  the  "  Song  -of  a  Hyperborean,"  beginning  — 
"  I  come  fivni  it  laud  in  ihe  son-bright  deep, 
Where  jfoldBn  p«rdeua  gXott, 
Wberc  tha  wIqiIb  of  the  uoiih,  bccidiiied  in  ileep, 
Ttieir  concli-alioll*  ncter  blow." 

On  the  south  side  of  the  earth,  close  to  the  stream  of  Ocean, 

'   dwelt  a  people  happy  and  virtuous  as  the  Hyperboreans.   They 

were  named  the  ^Ethiopiana.    The  gods  favored  them  so  highly 

■  that  they  were  wont  to  leave  at  times  their  Ol^inpian  alKHles, 

and  go  to  share  their  sacrifices  and  banquets. 

On  the  wCBtem  margin  of  the  earth,  by  the  stream  of  Ocean, 
lay  ft  happy  place  named  the  Elysian  Plain,  whither  mortals 
favored  by  the  gods  were  transported  without  tasting  of  death, 
to  enjoy  an  immortality  of  bliss.  This  happy  region  was  also 
called  the  "Fortunate  Fields,"  and  the  "Isles  of  the  Bltased." 

Wc  thus  see  that  the  Greeks  of  the  early  ages  knew  little  of 
any  real  people  except  those  to  the  east  and  south  of  their  own 


I    ttyimd,  uud  boruu,  Hie  nurtli  w 


north  "  from  the  word    "  hyper, 
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country,  or  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Their  imagi- 
nation meantime  peopled  the  western  portion  of  this  sea  with 
giants,  monsters,  and  enchantresses ;  while  they  placed  around 
the  disk  of  the  earth,  which  they  probably  regarded  as  of  no 
great  width,  nations  enjoying  the  peculiar  favor  of  the  gods, 
and  blessed  with  happiness  and  longevity. 

The  Dawn,  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon  were  supposed  to  rise  out 
of  tiie  Ocean,  on  the  western  side,  and  to  drive  through  the  air, 
giving  light  to  gods  and  men.  The  stars  also,  except  those 
forming  Charles's  Wain  or 
Bear,  and  others  near  them, 
rose  out  of  and  sank  into 
the  stream  of  Ocean.  There 
the  sun-^d  embarked  in  a 
wingc'd  boat,  which  con- 
veyed him  round  by  the 
northern  part  of  the  earth, 
back  to  his  place  of  rising 
ill  the  east.  Milton  alludes 
to  this  in  his  "Co- 
mus." 

"Now  Ibe  gilrled  car  of  d»y 
UU  golden  aile  ilolli  nllsy 
In  (he  sleep  Atlantic  slream, 
And  the  slope  Sun  his  up* 

ward  beam 
Shoots   ag^DBt   the   dusky 

pole, 
Pacing   towards   the   oilier 


{  Theabodeof thegods 
on    the    summit 

of  Mount  Olympns, 
in  Thessaly.  A  gate  of  clouds,  kept  by  the  goddesses  named 
the  Seasons,  opened  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  Celestials  to 
earth,  and  to  receive  them  on  their  return.  The  gods  had  their 
separate  dwellings;  but  all,  when  summoned,  repaired  to  the 
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palace  of  Jupiter,'  as  did  niso  those  deities  wliose  usual  abode 
waa  the  eartu,  the  waters,  or  the  underworld.  It  was  also  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  palaue  of  the  Olympian  king  that  the  gods 
feasted  each  day  on  ambrosia  and  nectar,  their  food  and  drink, 
the  latter  being  handed 
rouud  by  the  lovely  god- 
dess Hebe,  Here  they 
C()nver8ed  of  the  affaii's 
of  lieaven  and  earth ;  ami 
as  (hey  quaffed  their  nei-- 
tar,  Apollo,  the  god   of 

sk;  lielighted  tliein 
with  llie  tunes  of  his 
lyre,  to  whieh  the  Muses 

gin  resjKinsivc  strain  It . 
When  the  sun  was  set, 
the  gods  retired  to  sleep 
in  their  respective  dwell- 
ingB. 

fhe  following  lines 
from    the    Odyssey   will 

iw  how  Homer  con- 
ceived of  Olympus :  — 

"  So  atying,  MioervK.  troddess  runrc-cyed, 

Base  to  Olympu*!  "'fi  repuloil  seiu 

Elcnul  or  ihe  xoit,  wh<<^h 

Disturb,  rain*  drench,  or  innw  invRdcs,  but  Fslm 

The  expanse  anil  clondleu  nhfnei  with  purest  dajr. 

Tlioro  (lie  iahsbitknta  divine  rvjoioe 

Foretcr." 

Such  were  the  abodes  of  the  gods 
as  the  Greeks  conceived  them.  Tlie 
Homans,  before  they  knew  the  Gi'eek  htja^. 

poetry,  seem  to  liave  had  no  definite 

imagination  of  such  an  assembly  of  ^>Aa.    But  the  Roman  and 
Etruscan  races  were  by  no  means  irreligious.    They  venerated 
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their  departed  ancestors, — and  in  each  family  the  worship  of 
these  ancestors  was  an  important  duty.  The  images  of  the 
ancestors  were  kept  in  a  sacred  place, — each  family  observed, 
at  fixed  times,  memorial  rites  in  their  honor,  —  and  for  these 
and  other  religious  observances  the  family  hearth  was  conse- 
crated. The  earliest  rites  of  Roman  worship  are  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  such  family  devotions. 

As  the  Greeks  and  Romans  became  acquainted  with  other 
nations,  they  imported  their  habits  of  worship,  even  in  early 
times.  It  will  be  remembered  that  as  late  as  St.  Paul's  time, 
he  found  an  altar  at  Athens  "to  an  unknown  God."  Greeks 
and  Romans  alike  were  willing  to  receive  from  other  nations 
the  legends  regarding  their  gods,  and  to  incorporate  them  as 
well  as  they  could  with  their  own.  It  is  thus  that  in  the 
poetical  mythology  of  those  nations,  which  we  are  now  to  s^dy, 
we  frequently  find  a  Latin  and  a  Greek  name  for  one  imagined 
divinity.  Thus  Zeus,  of  the  Greeks,  becomes  in  Latin  —  with 
the  addition  of  the  word  pater*  (a  father),  Ju-piter — Kronos  of 
the  Greeks  appears  as  Saturn  us  of  the  Romans,  "  Hephaistos  " 
of  the  Greeks  as  "  Vulcanus "  of  the  Latins,  "  Ares  "  of  the 
Greeks  is  "  Mars  "  or  Mavors  of  the  Latins,  "  Poseidon  "  of 
the  Greeks  is  "  Neptunus  "  of  the  Latins,  "  Aphrodite "  of  the 
Greeks  is  "  Venus  "  of  the  Latins.  This  variation  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  a  mere  translation,  as  where  "  Paulos  "  of  the 
Greek  becomes  "  Paulus "  in  Latin,  or  "  Odysseus  "  becomes 
"  Ulysses,"  —  or  as  when  "  Pierre "  of  the  French  becomes 
"Peter"  in  English.  What  really  happened  was,  that  as  the 
Romans,  more  cultivated  than  their  fathers,  found  in  Greek 
literature  a  god  of  fire  and  smithery,  —  they  transferred  his 
name  "Hephaistos"  to  their  own  old  god  "Vulcanus,"  —  who 
had  the  same  duties,  —  and  in  their  after  literature  the  Latin 
name  was  used  for  the  stories  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin. 

As  the  English  literature  came  into  being  largely  on  French 
md  Latin  models,  and  as  French  is  but  a  degraded  Latin  and 
retains  Latin  roots  largely,  —  in  our  older  English  poets  the 

'  The  reader  will  observe  that  father  is  one  of  the  words  derived  from  an 
Aryan  root.  Let  p  and  t  become  roughy  as  the  grammarians  say,  —  let/?  become 
pA,  and  t  th^  and  you  have  phather  or  father. 
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Latin  forma  of  these  names  are  generally  nsed.  Tn  our  own 
generation,  with  tlie  precision  now  so  much  courted,  a  fftshion 
has  come  in,  of  designating  Mara  by  liis  Greek  name  of  "Ares," 


I  Venue  by  her  name  of  "Aphrodite,"  and  ao  on.  But,  iu  thla 
I  boob,  as  our  object  is  to  make  familiar  the  stores  of  general 
I  English  literature  which  refer  to  snfh  subjects,  we  shall  retain, 
kin  general,  the  Latin  names,  —  only  calling  the  attention  of  the 
1  reader  to  the  Greek  nnines,  as  they  appear  in  Greek  niithora,— 
^and  in  many  writiirs  of  the  more  recent  English  schools. 
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The  real  monarch  of  the  heavens  in  the  mythology  of  boti 
Greece  and  Rome  b  Jupiter  (Zeus-pater,  fat  her  Jove),' 

In  the  m)-tholugicaI  sj-stem  we  are  trat.-ing  Zens  is  liimself  the 
father  of  many  of  the  gods,  and  he  is  often  spoken  of  as  father 
of  gods  and  men.  He  is  the  father  of  Vulcan,*  of  Venus,*  of 
Minerva,*  of  Apollo,'  Diana,*  and  of  Mercury,'  who  arc  ranked 
among  the  twelve  su|>erior  gods,  and  of  many  inferior  deities. 
But  Jupiter  himself  is  not  the  original  deity  in  these  systems. 
He  is  the  son  of  Satumus,  as  in  the  Greek  Zeus  is  the  son  of 
Kronos.  Still  the  inevitable  question  would  occur  where  did 
Satumus  or  Kronos  come  from.  And,  in  forms  and  statements 
more  and  more  vague,  the  answer  was  thut  he  was  born  from 
Uranns  or  Oiiranos,  which  is  the  name  of  the  Heaven  over  all 
which  seemed  to  embrace  all  things.  The  Greek  name  of 
Saturn  was  spelled  Kronos,  The  Greek  name  of  Time  was 
s)>cllcd  Chronos.  A  similarity  between  the  two  was  imaged. 
And  the  whole  statement,  when  reduced  to  rationalistic  lan- 
guage, would  be  that  from  Uranus,  the  intinite,  was  bom 
Chronos,  Time,  —  that  from  Time,  Zeus  or  Jupiter  was  bom, 
and  that  he  is  the  only  child  of  Time  who  has  complete  sway 
over  mortals  and  immortals. 

"  The  will  or  Jove  I  own. 
Who  mortal!  uui  fmnioruli  riUci  kloM." 

Bemtr,  D.  xfi. 

Jupiter  was  son  of  Saturn  (Kronos)'  and  Ops  (Rhea  in  Greek, 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Phrygian  Cybole). 

Saturn  and  Rhea  were  of  the  race  of  Titans,  who  were  the 
children  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  which  sprang  from  Cliaos, 
of  which  we  shall  give  a  further  account  in  our  next  chapter. 

I  JOTC  ■pprnirs  tn  he  »  wort  itcrlved  from  the  same  root  B>  Z™«,  Aoi  tt 
Bpimra  in  llie  root  rfw  of  Ihc  Saoscrit,  where  deeai  •re  (roili  of  different  tortaa. 
Cnr  EpgUih  word  deril  probably  comei  (Voro  the  Frcnrh  diable,  IlaliiiD  diavoh, 
Latin  A'oioAu,  one  who  make*  diriaioa,  —  HtenUly  one  who  separates  balls,  or 
Ihrowi  hull)  ftlwut,  —  inslciwi  of  throwing  them  frankly  and  truly  at  the  batsman, 
It  ii  not  to  be  Irareil  lo  the  Sanjcrit  ifrrn. 

•  In  Greek  Hejiliiustoa,  ■  in  Greek  Aphrodite.  "  in  fireek  Psllns  Athene,  or 
ddier  name  separnlctr,  *  or  PhiFhua,  •  in  Greek  Artemis,  t  in  Greek  llTnies. 

•  The  Daoiea  included  in  paieDlhcseBare  the  Grei'k,  the  others  bei a;;  thcIioiDao 
W  Latin  uuuu*. 
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In  allasion  to  the  dethronement  of  Ouranos  by  Kronos,  and 
of  Kronos  or  Satumus  by  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  Prometheus  says  in 
jEfichylus's  tragedy, — 

**  You  may  deem 
Its  towers  impregnable ;  but  bave  I  not 
Already  seen  two  monarchs  hurled  from  them." 

There  is  another  cosmogony,  or  account  of  the  creation, 
according  to  which  Earth,  Erebus,  and  Love  were  the  first 
of  beings.  Love  (Eros)  issued  from  the  egg  of  Night,  wliich 
floated  on  Chaos.  By  his  arrows  and  torch  he  pierced  and 
vivified  all  things,  producing  life  and  joy. 

Saturn  and  Rhea  were  not  the  only  Titans.  There  were 
others,  whose  names  were  Oceanus,  Hyperion,  lapetus,  and 
Ophion,  males ;  and  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Eurynome,  females. 
They  are  spoken  of  as  the  elder  gods,  whose  dominion  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  others.  Saturn  yielded  to  Jupiter, 
Oceanus  to  Neptune,  Hyperion  to  Apollo.  Hyperion  was  the 
father  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Dawn.  He  is  therefore  the 
original  sun-god,  and  is  painted  with  the  splendor  and  beauty 
which  were  afterwards  bestowed  on  Apollo. 


•« 


Hyperion's  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself." — Shakspeare, 


Ophion  and  Eurynome  ruled  over  Olympus  till  they  were 
dethroned  by  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Milton  alludes  to  them  in 
Paradise  Lost.  He  says  the  heathen  seem  to  have  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  man,  — 

**  And  fabled  how  the  serpent,  whom  they  called 
Ophion,  with  Eurynome  (the  wide- 
Encroaching  Eve  perhaps),  had  first  the  rule 
Of  high  Olympus,  thence  by  Saturn  driven.*' 

The  representations  given  of  Saturn  are  not  very  consistent) 
for  on  the  one  hand  his  reign  is  said  to  have  been  the  golden 
age  of  innocence  and  purity,  and  on  the  other  he  is  described 
as  a  monster  who  devoured  his  own  children.^    Jupiter,  how- 

*  This  inconsistency  arises  from  considering  the  Saturn  of  the  Romans  the  same 
with  the  Grecian  deity  Chronos  (Time),  which,  as  it  brings  an  end  to  all  things 
«bich  have  had  a  beginning,  may  be  said  to  devour  its  own  offhpriDg. 
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ever,  escaped  this  fate,  and  when  grown  up  espoused  Metis 
(Prudence),  who  adniiniBt«red  a  draught  to  Saturn  which 
cansed  him  to  disgorge  his  children.  Jupiter,  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  now 
rebelled  against  their 
father  Saturn,  and 
his  brothers  the  Ti* 
tans;  vanquished 
them,  and  impris- 
oned some  of  them 
in  Tartarus,  inflict- 
ing other  penalties 
on  others.  Atlas 
was  condemned  to 
bear  up  the  heavens 
on  his  shoulders. 

On  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Saturn,  Ju- 
piter with  his  broth- 
ers Neptune  (Posei- 
don) and  Pluto 
(Dis)  divided  his 
dominions.  Jupiter's 
portion  was  the 
heavens,  Nejitune's 
the  ocean,  and  Plu- 
to's the  realms  of 
the  dead.  Earth  and 
Olympus  were  com- 
mon property.  Ju- 
piter was  king  of 
gods  and  men.  The 
thunder  was  his 
weapon,  and  he  bore 
a  shield  called  ^gis,  made  for  him  by  Vulonn.  The  eagle  was 
his  favorite  bird,  and  bore  his  thunderbolts. 
Juno  (Hera)*  was  the  wife  of  Jui)iter,  and  queen  of  the  gods 

■  Prouoiiucc  Ilc-re,  in  two  sylULlca. 


Iris,  tlie  goddess  of  the  rainlxiw,  was  her  atteiidiinl  ami  mt's- 
senger.    The  peacock  was  her  favorite  bird. 

Vulcan  (Hephaistos),  the  celestial  artist,  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Juito.  He  was  born  lame,  and  his  mother  was  so 
displeased  at  tlie  eight  of  him  that  she  dung  him  out  of  heaven. 
Other  accounts  say  that  Jupiter  kicked  him  out  for  taking  part 
with  his  mother,  in  a  quarrel  which  occurred  between  them. 
Vulcan's  lameness,  according  to  this  account,  was  the  conse- 
quence of  his  fall.  He  was  a  whole  day  falling,  and  at  last 
alighted  in  the  Island  of  Leninue,  which  was  thenceforth 
saored  to  him.  Milton  alludes  to  this  story  in  Paradise  Loflt, 
Book   1.  "From  mom 

To  noon  he  fell,  rroiD  aDou  la  ilcwy  eve, 
A  siimtncr's  day ;  anil  witb  the  Htlini;  sun 
Di'uppcil  from  the  lonilh,  like  n  fslliug  flCar, 
Od  Lcmaaa,  llic  ifitjOD  ist«." 

Mars  (Ares),  the  god  of  war,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 

Phtebus  Apollo,'  tlie  god  of  archery,  prophecy,  and  music, 
was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  brother  of  Diana 
(Artemis).  He  was  god  of  the  sun,  as  Diana,  his  sister,  was 
the  goddess  of  the  moon. 

Venus  (Aphrodite),  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  was  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione.  Others  say  that  Venus  sprang 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  The  zephyr  wafted  her  along  the 
waves  to  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  where  she  was  received  and 
attired  by  the  Seasons,  and  then  led  to  the  asaembly  of  the 
gods.  All  were  charmed  with  her  beauty,  and  each  one 
demanded  her  for  his  wife.  Jupiter  gave  her  to  Vulcan,  in 
gratitude  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  in  forging  thnnder- 
bolta.  So  the  most  beautiful  of  the  goddesses  became  the  wife 
of  the  most  ill-favored  of  the  gods.  Venus  possessed  an 
embroidered  girdle  called  the  Cestus,  which  had  the  power  of 
inspiring  love.  Her  favorite  birds  were  swans  and  doves,  and 
the  plants  sacred  to  her  were  the  rose  and  the  myrtle. 

Copid  (Eros),  the  god  of  love,  was  the  son  of  Venus.  He  was 
her  constant  companion;  and,  armed  with  bow  and  arrows, 
he  shot  the  darts  of  desire  into  the  bosoms  of  both  gods  and 


lewmblutce- 


ic  of  ■  Grvek  divitutf,  who  n 


:o  have  hail  aa  BnmiLii 
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men.  There  was  a  deity  named  Anteros,  who  was  sometimes 
represented  as  the  avenger  of  slighted  love,  and  sometimes  as 
the  symbol  of  reciprocal  affection.  The  following  legend  is 
told  of  him :  — 

Venus,  complaining  to  Themis  that  her  son  Eros  continued 
always  a  child,  was  told  by  her  that  it  was  because  he  was  sol- 
itary, and  that  if  he  had  a  brother  he  would  grow  apace. 
Anteros  was  soon  afterwards  bom,  and  Eros  immediately  was 
seen  to  increase  rapidly  in  size  and  strength. 

Minerva  (Pallas  Athene),  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  was  the 
offspring  of  Jupiter,  without  a  mother.  She  sprang  from  his 
head,  completely  armed.  Her  favorite  bird  was  the  owl,  and 
the  plant  sacred  to  her  the  olive. 

Byron,  in  "  Cliilde  Harold,"  alludes  to  the  birth  of  Minerva 

"  Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conquered  be, 
And  freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child, 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise,  when  she 
Sprang  forth  a  Pallas,  armed  and  undefilcd  ? 
Or  must  such  minds  be  nourished  in  the  wild, 
Deep  in  t lie  unpruncd  forest,  'midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
On  infant  Washington  ?    Has  earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  brcast,  or  Europe  no  such  shore  ?" 

Mercury  (Hermes),  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia.  He 
presided  over  commerce,  wrestling  and  other  gymnastic  exer- 
cises; even  over  thieving,  and  everything,  in  short,  which 
required  skill  and  dexterity.  He  was  the  messenger  of  Jupiter, 
and  wore  a  winged  cap  and  winged  shoes.  He  bore  in  his  hand 
a  rod  entwined  with  two  serpents,  called  the  Caduceus. 

Mercury  is  said  to  have  invented  the  lyre.  Four  hours 
after  his  birth  he  found  tlie  shell  of  a  tortoise,  made  holes  in 
the  opposite  edges  of  it,  and  drew  cords  of  linen  through 
them,  and  the  instrument  was  complete.^    The  cords  were  nine, 

'  From  this  origin  of  the  instrument,  the  woixl  "shell"  is  often  used  as 
synonymous  with  **  lyre,"  and  figuratively  for  music  and  poetiy.  Thus  Gray,  in 
his  ode  on  the  **  Progress  of  Poesy,"  says,  — 

"  O  Soveroign  of  the  willing  soul. 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs. 
Enchanting  shell !  the  sullen  Cares 
And  frantic  Passions  hear  thy  soft  control." 


L'  to  Apollo, 
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in  honor  of  the  nine  Miicec     Mercury  gave  the  lyn 
and  received  from  him  in  exchange  the  caducous. 

Ceres  (Demetcr)  was  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea. 
Sh«  had  a  daughter  named  ProBerpine  (Persephone),  who 
became  the  wife  of  Pluto,  and  queen  of  the  realms  of  the  dead. 
Ceres  presided  over  agriculture. 

Bacchus  (Dionj-sus),  the  god  of  wine,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Somelo,  He  represents  not  only  the 
intoxicating  power  of  wine,  but  tts  social 
and  beneficent  influences  likewise;  ao  that 
he  is  viewed  aa  the  promoter  of  civilizalion, 
and  a  lawgiver  and  lover  of  peace. 

The  Muses  were  the  daughters  of  Jupiter 
and  Mnemosyne  (Memory).  They  presided 
over  song,  and  prom])ted  the  memory.  They 
were  nine  in  number,  to  each  of  whom  was 
assigned  the  presidency  over  some  particular 
department  of  literature,  art,  or  science.  Cal- 
liope' was  the  muse  of  epic  poetry,  Clio  of 
history,  Euterpe'  of  lyric  poetry,  Melpo- 
mene' of  tragedy,  Terpsichore'  of  choral 
dance  and  song,  Erato  of  love-poetry,  Poly- 
liymnia  of  sacred  poetry,  Urania  of  astron- 
omy, Thalia'  of  comedy.  pallioi-k. 

The  Graces  were  goddesses  presiding  over  the  banquet,  the 
dance,  and  all  social  enjoyments  and  elegant  arts.  They  were 
three  in  number.  Their  names  were  Euphrosyne,  Aglaia,  and 
Thalia. 

Spenser  describes  the  office  of  the  Graces  thus  :  — 

"  These  three  on  mca  nil  ffmcious  u'l^  bestow 
Whieh  drelt  the  body  or  iilom  Ibc  minil. 
To  niRkc  them  larely  or  well-ratorcd  show ; 
As  cnmely  carriR([e,  entertainment  kiml, 
Sweet  scmUsncc,  friendly  afficca  that  bind, 
And  all  the  coinplimcDte  of  canrlesy : 
They  teach  ns  liow  ti>  each  degree  anil  kind 
We  sliouM  oiinelTes  <tem«n,  Ui  low,  to  hich. 
To  friends,  to  foes;  whieh  skill  men  catl  Civilltjr." 
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The  Fates  were  also  three  —  Clotho,  Lachcsis,  and  Atropos. 
Their  office  was  to  spin  the  thread  of  human  destiny,  and  they 
were  armed  with  shears, 
with  which  they  cut  it 
off  when  they  pleased. 
They  were  the  dangh* 
ters  of  ThemiB  (Law), 
who  Bits  by  Jove  on  his 
throne  to  give  him 
counsel. 

The  Erinnyes,  or  Fu- 
ries, were  three  god- 
desses who    punished 
crimes  by  their  secret 
Slings.      The  heads  of 
the    Furies    were 
wreathed  with  serpents, 
and   their  whole   ap- 
pearance   was    terrific 
and    appalling.     Their   names  were 
Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and   Megiera. 
They  were  also  called  Eumenides. 

Kemesis  was  also  an  avenging  god- 
dess. She  represents  the  righteoos 
anger  of  the  gods,  particularly  to- 
wards the  proud  and  insolent. 

Pan'  was  the  god  of  flocks  and 
shepherds.  His  favorite  residence, 
as  the  Greeks  describe  him,  was  in 
Arcadia. 

The  Satyrs  were  deities  of  the 
woods  and  fields.  They  were  con- 
ceived to  be  covered  with  bristly  hair, 
their  heads  decorated  with  short, 
sprouting  horns,  and  their  feet  like 
goats'  feel. 
Momtis  was  tlie  god  of  laughter,  and  Plutus  the  god  of  wealth. 

'  Tlio  name  Pan  nicuis  cvtrylbiog,  and  lie  U  somcUmcs  spoken  of  ta  the  god 
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Roman  Divihitieb. 

The  preceding  are  Grecian  divinities,  though  received  also 
'uy  the  Romans.  Those  which  follow  are  peculiar  to  Roman 
mythology. 

Saturn   was  an   ancient  Italian  deity. 
The  Roman  poeUt  tried   to  identify  him 
with  the  Grecian  go<l  Kronos,  and  fabled 
that  after  his  dethronement  by  JupitGr, 
he  Sed  to  Italy,  where  be  reigned  during   ( 
what   was  called   the  Golden  Age.     In 
memory  of  hia  beneficent  dominion,  the 
fcaat  of  Saturnalia  was  held  every  year 
in  the  winter  season.     Then  all   public 
business  was  suspended,  declarations  of 
war  and  criminal  executions  were   post- 
poned,   friends   made   presents    to  one 
another,  and  the  slaves  were  indulged  with 
great  liberties,    A  feast  was  givtn  them 
at  which   they  sat  at  table,  while   their  i 
mnetera  served  them,  to  slit 
equality  of  men,  and  that 
all  things  belonged  equally 
to  all,  in  the  reign  of  Saturn. 

Faun  us,'  the  gjandsou  of 
Saturn,  was  worshipped 
as  tbc  god  of  fields  and 
shepherds,  and  also  as  a 
prophetic  god.  His  name 
in  the  plural.  Fauna,  ex- 
}iressed  a  class  of  gamesome 
deities,  like  the  Satyrs  of 
the  Greeks. 

QuirinuB  was  a  war 
god,  said  to  be  no 
other  than  Romulus 
the  founder  of  Rome, 
exalted  after  his  Heath  to  a  place  among  the  god«. 

)  There  woi  oUo  a  jjoililces  ONllud  FiMinit,  or  Boiix  Dm. 


'  the  natural 
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Bellona,  a  war  goddess. 

TorminuB,  the  god  of  landmarks.  Hu  atatae  was  a  mds 
stone  or  post,  set  in  the  ground  to  mark 
the  bonndaries  of  6elds. 

Pales,  the  goddess  presiding  overcattls 
and  pastures. 
Pomona  presided  over  fruit-trees. 
Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers, 
Lucina,  the  goddess  of  childbirth. 
Vesta  (the  Hestia  of  the  Greeks,)  was 
a  deity  presiding  over  the  public  and 
private  hearth.    A  sacred  fire,  tended 
by  six  virgin  priestesses  called  Vestals, 
flamed  in  her  temple.    As  the  safety  of 
the  city  waa  held  to  be  connected  with 
its    conservation,  the    neglect    of    the 
virgins,   if    they    let    it    go    out,    waa 
severely  punished,  and  the  fire  was  re- 
kindled from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Liber  is  another  Latin  name  of  Bacchus; 
and  Mulciber  of  Vulcan. 

Janus  was  the  porter  of  heaven.  He  opens 
the  year,  the  first  month  being  named  after 
him.  He  is  the  gunrdian  deity  of  gates,  on 
which  account  he  is  commonly  represented 
with  two  heads,  because  every  door  looks 
two  ways.  His  temples  at  Rome  were 
numerous.  In  war  time  the  gates  of  the 
principal  one  were  always  open.  In  peace 
they  were  closed ;  but  they  were  shut  only 
once  between  the  reign  of  Numa  and  that 
of  Augustus. 

The  Penates  were  the  gods  who  were  sup- 
posed to  attend  to  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  family.  Tbeir  name  is  derived 
TXBpaicHOBB.  j^^  Penus,  the  pantry,  which  waa  sacred  to 
them.  Every  master  of  a  family  was  the  priest  to  the  Peaatea 
ot  bis  own  house. 
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The  I.arps,  or  Lain,  were  also  household  gods,  but  differed 
from  the  Penjilca  in  being  regarded  as  the  deified  spirits  of 
mortals.  The  family  Lars  were  held  to  be 
tlie  aoitis  of  the  ancegtors,  who  watched  t 
and  protected  their  descendants.  The  words 
Lemur  and  Larva  more  nearly  correspond  to 
our  word  Ghost. 

The  Romans  believed  that  every  man  I 
his  Genius,  and  every  woman  her  Juno ;  that 
is,  a  spirit  who  had  given  them  being,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  protector  through  life. 
On  birthdays  men  made  offerings  to  their 
Genius,  women  to  their  Juno. 

Mncaulay  thus  alludes  to  some  of  the  Roman 
ipjds:  — 

"Pomonn  loves  the  orchard, 
Aail  Liber  loTca  Ihu  vine, 
AnU  P»!ca  lovca  tlie  Btrnw-biiilt  »haA 
Warm  with  the  brcMh  ot  kiar ; 
And  Vcnos  lovea  Ibc  wliispei 
Of  plighicil  jaiilli  BDil  maid 
Id  April'a  ivorf  laoonlijilil, 
Beoeath  tlio  clicatnut  shailc." 

"  PropAeei/  ofCapyt." 

N.  B.  —  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
proper  names  the  final  e  and  es  are  to 
be  sounded.  Thus  Cybele  and  Penates 
are  words  of  three  syllables.  But 
Proserpine  and  Thebes  have  been  so 
long  used  as  English  words,  that  they 
may  be  regarded  as  exceptions,  to  be 
pronounced  as  if  English.  Hecate  is 
Bometimcs  pronounced  by  the  poets  as 
a  disHylable.  In  the  Index  at  the  close 
of  the  volume,  we  shall  mark  the  ac- 
cented syllable,  in  all  words  wliich  ap- 
pear to  require  it. 


CHAPTER  11. 

PROMETHEUS  AND  PANDORA.— APOLLO  AND  DAPHNE. 

riTHE  Roman  poet  Ovid  ^vcs  ub  a  connected  narrative 
JL  of  creation.  Before  the  earth  and  sea  and  the  all-covering 
heaven,  one  aspect,  which  we  call  Chaos,  covered  all  the  face 
of  Nature,  —  a  rough  heap  of  inert  weight  and  discordant 
beginnings  of  things  clashing  together.  As  yet  do  sun  gava 
light  to  the  world,  nor  did  the  moon  renew  lier  slender  horn 
month  by  month,  —  neither  di<l  the  earth  hang  in  the  sur- 
rounding air,  poised  by  its  own  weight,  —  nor  did  the  sea 
stretch  its  long  arms  around  the  earth.  Wherever  there  waa 
earth,  there  also  was  sea  and  air.  So  the  earth  was  not  solid 
nor  was  the  water  fluid,  neither  was  the  air  transparent. 

God  and  Nature  at  last  interposed  and  put  an  end  to  this 
discord,  separating  earth  from  sea,  and  heaven  from  both. 
The  fiery  part,  being  the  lightest,  Bi>raDg  up,  and  formed  the 
skies ;  the  air  was  next  in  weight  and  filace.  The  earth,  being 
heavier,  sank  below,  and  the  water  took  the  lowest  place  and 
buoyed  up  the  earth. 

Here  some  god,  no  man  knows  who,  arranged  and  divided 
the  land.  He  placed  the  rivers  and  bays,  raised  mountains 
and  dag  out  valleys  and  distributed  woods,  fountains,  fertile 
fields  and  stony  ))lains.  Now  that  the  air  was  clear  the  stars 
ehone  out,  the  fishes  swam  the  sea  and  birds  flew  in  the  air, 
while  the  fourfoote<l  beasts  roamed  around  the  earth.  But  a 
nobler  aoimal  was  needed,  and  man  was  made  in  the  image  of 
(181 
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the  gods  with  an  upright  stature,  i  ao  that  while  all  other 
animals  turn  their  faces  downward  and  look  to  the  tarth,  he 
raises  his  face  to  heaven  and  gazes  on  the  stara.^ 

To  PromelheuB  the  TUan  and  to  his  brother  Epimetheus 
was  committed  the  task  of  makiug  man  and  all  other  animals, 
and  of  endowing  them  with  all  needful  faculties.  This  Epi- 
metheus did,  and  his  brother  overlooked  the  work.  Epimetheus 
then  gave  to  the  different  animals  their  several  gifts  of  courage, 
streugth,  swiftness  and  sagacity.  He  gave  wings  to  one,  claws 
to  another,  a  shelly  covering  to  the  third,  Man,  supertor  to  all 
other  animals,  came  last.  But  for  man  Epimetheus  bad 
nothing,  —  he  had  bestowed  all  his  gifts  elsewhere.  He  came 
to  his  brother  for  help,  and  Prometheus,  with  the  aid  of 
Minerva,  went  up  to  heaven,  lighted  his  torch  at  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  and  brought  down  fire  to  man.  With  this,  man  was 
more  than  equal  to  all  other  anhnals.  Fire  enabled  bim  to 
make  weapons  to  subdue  wild  beasts,  tools  with  which  to  till 
the  earth.  \^ith  fire  be  warmed  his  dwelling  and  bid  defiance 
to  the  cold. 

Woman  was  not  yet  made.  Tlie  story  is,  that  Jupiter  made 
her,  and  sent  her  to  Prometheus  and  his  bi-other,  to  punish 
them  for  their  presumption  in  stealing  fire  from  heaven ;  and 
man,  for  accepting  the  gi/t.  The  first  woman  was  named 
Pandora.  She  was  made  in  heaven,  every  god  contributing 
something  to  perfect  her.  Venus  gave  her  beauty.  Mercury 
persuasion,  Apollo  music.  Thus  equipped,  she  was  conveyed 
to  earth,  and  presented  tu  Epimetheus,  who  gladly  accepted 
her,  though  cautioned  by  his  brother  to  beware  of  Jupiter  and 
his  gifts.  Epimetheus  had  in  his  house  a  jar,  in  which  were 
kept  certain  noxious  articles,  for  which,  in  fitting  man  for  his 
now  abode,  he  had  had  no  occasion.  Pandora  was  seized  with 
an  eager  curiosity  to  know  what  this  jar  contained ;  and  one 
day  ahe  slipped  oS  the  cover  and  looked  in.    Forthwith  there 

1  The  twt.  Greek  wunb  for  man  h«Ve  the  rool  an.  "  np." 
*  Eveiy  reailer  vill  be  iiilcreatcd  in  compkriBj;  this  mumtivG  with  ihat  in  Uie 
tiienia.  Il  seems  cIbst  Ihiil  >o  mauy  Jews  were  in  Rome  in  Ovid's 
ly  of  wbom  wcvs  people  ot  eonstderation  wnopj  Ihosc  with  whom  he 
aay  have  heiird  Ibe  •mount  in  the  Hebrew  Scripturct  tr«ti»IMe4 
n  Judaum  hf  Prut.  Frederii:  Huidckoper. 
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escaped  a  multitude  of  plagues  for  hapless  man,  —  such  as 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  colic  for  his  body,  and  envy,  spite,  and 
revenge  for  his  mind, — and  scattered  themselves  far  and  wide. 
Pandora  hastened  to  replace  the  lid ;  but,  alas  !  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  jar  had  escaped,  one  thing  only  excepted,  which 
lay  at  the  bottom,  and  that  was  hope.  So  we  see  at  this  day, 
whatever  evils  are  abroad,  hope  never  entirely  leaves  us ;  and 
while  we  have  that^  no  amount  of  other  ills  can  make  us  com- 
pletely wretched. 

Another  story  is,  that  Pandora  was  sent  in  good  faith,  by 
Jupiter,  to  bless  man ;  that  she  was  furnished  with  a  box,  con- 
taining her  marriage  presents,  into  which  every  god  had  put 
some  blessing.  She  opened  the  box  incautiously,  and  the 
blessings  all  escaped,  hope  only  excepted.  This  story  seems 
more  consistent  than  the  former;  for  how  could  hope^  so  precious 
a  jewel  as  it  is,  have  been  kept  in  a  jar  full  of  all  manner  of 
evils? 

The  world  being  thus  furnished  with  inhabitants,  the  first 
age  was  an  age  of  innocence  and  happiness,  called  the  Golden 
Age.  Truth  and  right  prevailed,  though  not  enforced  by  law, 
nor  was  there  any  magistrate  to  threaten  or  punish.  The  forest 
had  not  yet  been  robbed  of  its  trees  to  furnish  timbers  for  ves- 
sels, nor  had  men  built  fortifications  round  their  towns.  There 
were  no  such  things  as  swords,  spears,  or  helmets.  The  earth 
brought  forth  all  thihgs  necessary  for  man,  without  his  labor  in 
ploughing  or  sowing.  Perpetual  spring  reigned,  fiowers  sprang 
up  without  seed,  the  rivers  flowed  with  milk  and  wine,  and 
yellow  honey  distilled  from  the  oaks. 

"  But  when  gpod  Saturn,  banished  from  above, 
Was  driven  to  bell,  tbe  world  was  under  Jove. 
Succeeding  times  a  Silver  Age  behold, 
Excelling  brass,  but  more  excelled  by  gold. 
Then  summer,  autumn,  winter  did  appear. 
And  spring  was  but  a  season  of  the  year. 
The  sun  his  annual  course  obliquely  made. 
Good  days  contracted  and  enlarged  the  bad. 
Then  air,  with  sultry  heats,  began  to  glow ; 
The  wings  of  winds  were  clogged  with  ice  and  sno 
And  shivering  mortals  into  houses  driven, 
Bought  shelter  from  tbe  iQclemency  of  beaven. 
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Those  hoiisiH  then  were  caves,  or  hotnrly  sheiiji ; 
Wilh  Iwiniiip  osiers  fence.) ;  nod  moss  Ilicii'  beds. 
Tbea  plou);lis.  for  seed.  Uio  rruilfiil  ruirowa  broke, 
Anil  oien  laborerl  first  benentb  tbcyokc. 

A  WRrlikc  offspring,  prompt  to  blaodj'  rage, 
Not  impious  yi'tl  .  .  ■ 

.  .  .  Hard  Slecl  succeeded  then-. 
And  stnbboru  aa  tbc  melat  were  the  men." 

Otid'i  Uelam,  Boot  I,    Oiyden's  TranilMion. 

Crime  burnt  in  like  a  flood;  modesty,  truth,  and  honor  fled. 
In  their  places  came  fraud  and  cunning,  violence,  and  tin- 
wicked  love  of  gain.  Then  fie.imen  spread  sails  to  the  wind, 
and  the  trees  were  torn  from  the  mountains  to  serve  for  keels 
to  ships,  and  vex  the  face  of  ocean.  The  earth,  which  till  ninv 
had  been  cultivated  in  common,  began  to  be  divided  off  into 
possessions.  Men  were  not  satisfied  with  what  the  surface 
produced,  but  must  dig  into  its  bowels,  and  draw  forth  from 
thence  the  ores  of  metals.  Mischievous  iron.,  and  more  mis- 
chievous ffoid,  were  produced.  War  sprang  up,  using  both  as 
weapons ;  the  guest  was  not  safe  in  his  friend's  house ;  and 
sons-in-law  and  fatbers-in-law,  brothers  and  sisters,  husbands 
and  wives,  could  not  trust  one  another.  Sons  wished  their 
fathers  dead,  that  they  might  come  to  the  inheritance  ;  family 
love  lay  prostrate.  The  earth  was  wet  with  slaughter,  and  the 
gods  abandoned  it,  one  by  one,  till  Astnea'  alone  was  left,  and 
finally  she  also  took  her  departure. 

Jupiter,  seeing  this  state  of  things,  burned  with  anger.  Hg 
summoned  the  gods  to  counciL  They  obeyed  the  call,  and  took 

i  of  innocence  and  pnrily.    Afler  leaving  earth,  she  was  placed 
,wberesbebecanielheconatellationVirgo  — the  Virgin.    Themis 
e  mother  of  Astrsnu   She  i<  represented  as  holding  aloft  a  pair  or 
scales,  in  which  she  weighs  the  claims  of  opposing  parlies. 

]  t  nait  a  ravarile  idea  of  the  old  poets,  IbM  these  goddesses  would  one  day  re- 
turn, and  bring  back  the  Golden  Age.  Even  in  a  Christian  Hymn,  the  Messiah 
Df  Pope,  this  idea  occurs.  9 

"All  crimes  shall  cease,  aniJ  ancient  fraud  shaU  fail. 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  icnie, 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  eitend. 
And  *hilc-robcd  Innocence  from  heaven  descend." 

MillOD'i  Uyoui  OD  the  Sativi^,  gtUH*  xiv.  ud  xr. 


I  The  goddes! 
among:  the 

(Justice)  w 
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the  road  to  the  palace  of  heaven.  The  road,  which  any  one  may 
Bee  in  a  clear  night,  stretches  across  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  is 
called  the  Milky  Way.  Along  the  road  stand  the  palaces  of  the 
illustrious  gods ;  the  common  people  of  the  skies  live  apart,  on 
either  side.  Jupiter  addressed  the  assembly.  He  set  forth 
the  frightful  condition  of  things  on  the  earth,  and  closed  by 
announcing  his  intention  to  destroy  the  whole  of  its  inhab- 
itants, and  provide  a  new  race,  unlike  the  first,  who  would  be 
more  worthy  of  life,  and  much  better  worshippers  of  the  gods. 
So  saying  he  took  a  thunderbolt,  and  was  about  to  launch  it  at 
the  world,  and  destroy  it  by  burning  it;  but  recollecting  the  dan- 
ger that  such  a  conflagration  might  set  heaven  itself  on  fire,  he 
changed  his  plan,  and  resolved  to  drown  the  world.  Aquilo, 
north  wind,  which  scatters  the  clouds,  was  chained  up;  Notus, 
the  south,  was  sent  out,  and  soon  covered  all  the  face  of  heaven 
with  a  cloak  of  pitchy  darkness.  The  clouds,  driven  together, 
resound  with  a  crash ;  torrents  of  rain  fall ;  the  crops  are  laid 
low ;  the  year's  labor  of  the  husbandman  penshes  in  an  hour. 
Jupiter,  not  satisfied  with  his  own  waters,  calls  on  his  brother 
Neptune  to  aid  him  with  his.  He  lets  loose  the  rivers,  and 
pours  them  over  the  land.  At  the  same  time,  he  heaves  the 
land  with  an  earthquake,  and  brings  in  the  reflux  of  the  ocean 
over  the  shores.  Flocks,  herds,  men,  and  houses  are  swept 
away,  and  temples,  with  their  sacred  enclosures,  profaned.  H 
any  edifice  remained  standing,  it  was  overwhelmed,  and  its 
turrets  lay  hid  beneath  the  waves.  Now  all  was  sea ;  sea  with- 
out shore.  Here  and  there  some  ons  remained  on  a  project- 
ing hill-top,  and  a  few,  in  boats,  pulled  the  oar  where  they 
had  lately  driven  the  plough.  The  fishes  swim  among  the 
tree-tops;  the  anchor  is  let  down  into  a  garden.  Where 
the  graceful  lambs  played  but  now,  unwieldy  sea-calves  gambol. 
The  wolf  swims  among  the  sheep;  the  yellow  lions  and  tigers 
struggle  in  the  water.  The  strength  of  the  wild  boar  serves 
him  not,  nor  his  swiftness  the  stag.  The  birds  fall  with  weary 
wing  into  the  water,  having  found  no  land  for  a  resting-place. 
Those  living  beings  whom  the  water  spared  fell  a  prey  to 
hanger. 
Parnassus  alone, of  all  the  mountains,  overtopped  the  waves; 
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and  Ihcre  Deucalion  and  his  wife  Pyrrhft,  of  the  race  of 
ProraeiheuB,  found  refuge  —  he  a  just  man,  and  she  a  faithful 
worshipper  of  llie  gods.  Jupiter,  when  he  saw  none  left  alive 
but  this  pair,  and  remembered  their  harmlesB  lives  and  pious 
demeanor,  ordered  the  north  winds  to  drive  away  the  clouds, 
and  disclose  the  skies  to  earth,  and  earth  to  the  skies.  Neptune 
also  directed  Triton  to  blow  on  his  shell,  and  sound  a  retreat 
lo  the  waters.  The  waters  obeyed,  and  the  sea  returned  to  its 
shores,  and  the  rivers  to  iheir  channels.  Then  Deucalion  thus 
addressed  Pyrrha:  "O  wife,  only  surviving  woman,  joined  lo 
me  first  by  the  ties  of  kindred  and  marriage,  and  now  by  a 
common  danger,  woidd  that  we  possessed  the  power  of  our 
ancestor  Prometheus,  and  could  renew  the  race  as  he  at  first 
made  it !  But  as  we  cannot,  let  us  seek  yonder  temple,  and 
inquire  of  the  gods  what  remains  for  us  to  do."  They  entered 
the  temple,  deformed  as  it  was  with  slime,  and  approached  the 
altar,  where  no  fire  burned.  Tlierc  they  fell  prostrate  on 
the  earth,  and  prayeil  the  goddess  to  inform  them  how  they 
might  retrieve  their  miserable  affairs.  The  oracle  answered, 
"Depart  from  the  temple  with  head  veiled  and  garments 
unbound,  and  cast  behind  you  the  hones  of  your  mother." 
They  heard  the  words  with  astonishment.  Pyrrha  first  broke 
silence:  "We  cannot  obey;  we  dare  not  profane  the  remains 
of  our  parents."  They  sought  the  thickest  shades  of  the 
wood,  and  revolved  the  oracle  in  their  minds.  At  length 
Deucalion  spoke:  "Either  my  sagacity  deceives  me,  or  the 
command  is  one  we  may  obey  without  impiety.  The  earth  is 
the  great  parent  of  all ;  the  stones  are  her  bones ;  these  we 
may  cast  behind  us;  and  I  think  this  is  what  the  oracle  means, 
At  least,  it  will  do  no  barm  to  try."  They  veiled  their  faces, 
unbound  their  garments,  and  picked  up  stones,  and  east  them 
behind  them.  The  stones  (wonderful  to  relate)  began  lo 
grow  soft,  and  assume  shape.  By  degrees,  they  put  on  a  rude 
resemblance  to  the  human  form,  like  a  block  half  finished  in 
the  hands  of  the  sculptor.  The  moisture  and  slime  that  wore 
about  them  became  flesh ;  the  stony  part  became  bones  ;  the 
veins  remained  veins,  retaining  their  name,  only  changing  their 
uae.     Tliose  thrown  by  the  hand  of  the  man  became  men,  and 
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those  by  the  woman  became  women.  It  was  a  hard  race, 
and  well  adapted  to  labor,  as  we  find  ourselves  to  be  at  this 
day,  giving  plain  indications  of  our  origin. 

The  comparison  of  Eve  to  Pandora  is  too  obvions  to  have 
escaped  Milton,  who  introduces  it  in  Book  IV.  of  Paradise 
Lost:  — 

"  More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Endowed  with  all  their  gifts ;  and  O,  too  like 
In  sad  event,  when  to  the  unwiser  son 
or  Japhet,  brought  by  Hermes,  she  ensnared 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire." 

Prometheus  and  Epimetheus  were  sons  of  lapetus,  which 
Milton  changes  to  Japhet. 

Prometheus,  the  Titan  son  of  lapetus  and  Themis,  is  a  favor- 
ite subject  with  the  poets,  ^schylus  wrote  three  tragedies  on 
the  subjects  of  his  confinement,  his  release,  and  his  worship  at 
Athens.  Of  these  only  the  first  is  preserved,  the  Prometheus 
Bound.  Prometheus  was  the  only  one  in  the  council  of  the 
gods  who  favored  man.  He  alone  was  kind  to  the  human  race, 
and  taught  and  protected  them. 

*'  I  formed  his  mind, 
And  through  the  cloud  of  barbarous  ignorance 
Diffused  the  beams  of  knowledge.  .  .  . 
They  saw  indeed,  they  heard,  but  what  availed 
Or  sight  or  hearing,  all  things  round  them  rolling. 
Like  the  unreal  imagery  of  dreams 
In  wild  confusion  mixed !    The  lightsome  wall 
Of  finer  masoniy,  the  i-aftercd  roof 
They  knew  not ;  but  like  ants  still  buried,  delved 
Deep  in  the  earth  and  scooped  their  sunless  caves. 
Unmarked  the  seasons  ranged,  the  biting  winter, 
The  flower-perfumed  spring,  the  ripening  summer 
Fertile  of  fruits.    At  random  all  their  works 
Till  I  instnicted  them  to  mark  the  stars, 
Their  rising,  and,  a  hanlcr  science  yet. 
Their  setting.    The  rich  train  of  marshalled  numbers 
I  taught  them,  and  the  meet  array  of  letters. 
To  impress  these  precepts  on  their  hearts  I  sent 
Memory,  the  active  mother  of  all  i-eason. 
I  taught  the  patient  steer  to  bear  the  yoke, 
In  all  his  toils  joint-laborer  of  man. 
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\e  the  harDG&wi)  ateEii  woa  [rainB<)  In 
Tlic  mpid  fur,  tad  (rrat't  ihe  tiriJe  of  woiiUli. 
The  tiill  bark,  lightiy  bounJing  o'er  Ihc  wavca, 
I  Uugbt  its  cfturae,  iDil  wia^ctl  iU  flving  s*il. 
To  man  1  gave  Iheae  arts." 

Potter't  Translalion  flnm  the  Frotnethcaa  Boond. 

Jupiter,  angry  at  the  insolence  and  presumption  of  Prome 
tlieua  in  taking  upon  himeelf  to  give  all  these  bloesinga  to 
man,  condemned  the  Titan  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  bound 

I  a  rock  wn  Mount  Caooasiis  while  a  vulture  should  forever 
prey  upon  his  liver.    This  state  of  torment  might  at  any  time 


have  been  brooght  to  an  end  by  Prometheua  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  submit  to  his  oppressor.  For  Prometheus  knew  of  a 
fatal  marriage  which  Jove  must  make  and  by  which  he  must 
come  to  niin.  Had  Prometheus  revealed  this  secret  he  would 
at  once  have  been  taken  into  favor.  But  this  he  disdained 
to  do.     He  has  therefore  become  the  symbol  of  magnanimous 
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endurance  of  unmerited  suffering,  and  strength  of  will  resist- 
ing oppression. 

Byron  and  Shelley  have  both  treated  this  theme.    The  fol 
lowing  are  Byron's  lines :  — 

"  Titan !  to  whose  immortal  eyes 

The  suflfcrings  of  mortality, 

Seen  in  their  sad  reality, 
Were  not  as  things  that  gods  despise, 
What  was  thy  pity's  recompense  ? 
A  silent  suffering,  and  intense ; 
The  ix>ck,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain ; 
All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain; 
The  agony  they  do  not  show ; 
The  suffocating  sense  of  woe. 

"  Thy  godlike  crime  was  to  he  kind ; 
'    To  render  with  thy  precepts  less 

The  sum  of  human  wretchedness. 
And  strengthen  man  with  his  own  mind. 

And,  haffled  as  thou  wert  from  high, 

Still,  in  thy  patient  energ}'. 
In  the  endurance  and  repulse, 

Of  thine  impenetrable  spirit. 
Which  earth  and  heaven  could  not  convulse, 

A  mighty  lesson  we  inherit." 

Python. 

The  slime  with  which  the  earth  was  covered  by  the  waters 
of  the  flood,  produced  an  excessive  fertility,  which  called 
forth  every  variety  of  production,  both  bad  and  good.  Among 
the  rest.  Python,  an  enormous  serpent,  crept  forth,  the  terror 
of  the  people,  and  lurked  in  the  caves  of  Mount  Parnassus. 
Apollo  slew  him  with  his  arrows  —  weapons  which  he  had  not 
before  used  against  any  but  feeble  animals,  hares,  wild  goats, 
and  such  game.  In  commemoration  of  this  illustrious  conquest 
he  instituted  the  Pythian  games,  in  which  the  victor  in  feats 
of  strength,  swiftness  of  foot,  or  in  the  chariot  race,  was 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  beech-leaves ;  for  the  laurel  was  not 
yet  adopted  by  Apollo  as  his  own  tree.  And  here  Apollo 
founded  his  oracle  at  Delphi,  the  only  oracle  ^^  that  was  not  ex- 
cillisively  natioiial,  for  it  was  consulted  by  many  outside  nationSi 
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and,  in  fact,  was  held  in  the  highest  repute  all  over  the  world. 
In  obedience  to  its  decrees,  the  laws  of  Lyciirgus  were  intro- 
duced, and  the  earliest  Greek  colonies  founded.  No  cities  were 
built  without  first  consulting  the  Del])hic  oracle,  for  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Apollo  took  specinl  delight  in  the  founding  of  cities, 
the  first  stone  of  which  he  laid  in  person ;  nor  was  any  enter- 
prise ever  undertaken  without  inquiry  at  this  sacred  fane  as 
to  its  probable  success."' 

The  fainons  statae  of  Apollo  called  the  Belvedere  ■  represents 
the  god  after  his  victory  over  the  serpent  Python.    To  this 
Byron  alludes  in  his  Childe  Harold,  iv.  IGl  :  — 
"Tliolonl  of  (houQpningbow, 

The  goil  of  lire,  nod  piMti7,  and  Ujffat, 

Tho  Sun,  in  human  limbs  ariuyctt,  and  bKnr 

All  raitiant  frum  hU  triumph  la  the  fight. 

The  sbatt  hoa  just  been  Bhat;  the  arrow  bright 

With  an  iinmorlnrs  vengetiDce;  lohiiej^ 

And  niHlnl,  beautiful  dixlaili,  and  might. 

And  iu]^citt;  fla!>li  their  full  li^hlnin^^  by, 

Developinf;  in  that  ous  fjlaiue  llic  Ileity." 


Apoi-lo  and  Daphnb. 

Daphne  was  Apollo's  first  love.  It  was  not  bronght  about 
by  accident,  but  by  the  malice  of  Ctipid.  Apollo  saw  the  boy 
playing  with  his  bow  and  arrows;  and  being  himself  elated  with 
his  recent  victory  over  Python,  he  said  to  him,  "  What  have  yon 
to  do  with  warlike  weapons,  saucy  boy  ?  I^ave  thenj  for  hands 
worthy  of  thern.  Behold  the  conquest  I  have  won  by  means  uf 
them  over  the  vast  serpent  who  stretched  his  jioisonous  body 
over  acres  of  the  plain  1  Be  content  with  your  torch,  child, 
and  kindle  up  your  flames,  as  you  call  tiiem.  where  you  will, 
but  presume  not  to  meddle  with  my  weapons." 

Venus's  boy  heard  these  words,  and  rejoined,  "Your  arrows 
may  strike  all  things  else,  Apollo,  but  mine  shall  strike  you." 
So  Baying,  he  took  his  stand  on  a  rock  of  Paniassus,  and  drew 
frora  Ilia  quiver  two  arrows  of  different  workmanship,  one  to 
excite  love,  the  other  to  repel  it.     The  former  was  of  gold  and 
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sharp-pointed,  the  latter  blunt  and  tipped  with  lead.  With 
the  leaden  shaft  he  struck  the  nymph  Daphne,  the  daughter 
of  the  river  god  Peneus,  and  with  the  golden  one  Apollo, 
through  the  heart.  Forthwith  the  god  was  seized  with  love  for 
the  maiden,  and  she'  abhorred  the  thought  of  loving.  Her 
delight  was  in  woodland  sports  and  in  the  spoils  of  the  chase. 
Many  lovers  sought  her,  but  slie  spurned  them  all,  ranging  the 
woods,  and  taking  thouglit  neither  of  Cupid  nor  of  Hymen.  Her 
father  often  said  to  her,  "  Daughter,  you  owe  me  a  son-in-law ; 
you  owe  me  grandchildren."  She,  hating  the  thought  of 
marriage  as  a  crime,  witli  her  beautiful  face  tinged  all  over 
with  blushes,  threw  her  arms  around  her  father's  neck,  and 
said,  "  Dearest  father,  grant  me  this  favor,  that  I  may  always 
remain  unmarried,  like  Diana."  He  consented,  but  at  the  same 
time  said,  "  Your  own  face  will  forbid  it." 

Apollo  loved  her,  and  longed  to  obtain  her;  and  he  who 
gives  oracles  to  all  the  world  was  not  wise  enough  to  look  into 
his  own  fortunes.  He  saw  her  hair  flung  loose  over  her 
shoulders,  and  said,  "If  so  charming  in  disorder,  what  would 
it  be  if  arranged  ?  "  He  saw  her  eyes  bright  as  stars ;  be  saw 
her  lips,  and  was  not  satisfied  with  only  seeing  them.  He 
admired  her  hands  and  arms  bared  to  the  shoulder,  and  what- 
ever was  hidden  from  view  he  imagined  more  beautiful  still. 
He  followed  her ;  she  fled,  swifter  than  the  wind,  and  delayed 
not  a  moment  at  his  entreaties.  "  Stay,"  said  he,  "  daughter 
of  Peneus;  I  am  not  a  foe.  Do  not  fly  me  as  a  lamb  flies  the 
wolf,  or  a  dove  the  hawk.  It  is  for  love  I  pursue  you.  You 
make  me  miserable,  for  fear  you  should  fall  and  hurt  yourself 
on  these  stones,  and  I  should  be  the  cause.  Pray  run  slower, 
and  I  will  follow  slower.  I  am  no  clown,  no  rude  peasant. 
Jupiter  is  my  father,  and  I  am  lord  of  Dclphos  and  Tenedos, 
and  know  all  things,  present  and  future.  I  am  the  god  of  song 
and  the  lyre.  My  arrows  fly  true  to  the  mark ;  but  alas !  an 
arrow  more  fatal  than  mine  has  pierced  my  heart !  I  am  the 
god  of  medicine,  and  know  the  virtues  of  all  healing  plants. 
Alas!  I  suffer  a  malady  that  no  balm  can  cure!" 

The  nymph  continued  her  fli^i^lit,  and  left  his  plea  half 
ottered.    And  even  as  she  fled  she  charmed  him.     The  wind 
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blew  her  garments,  and  her  unbouud  hair  streamed  loose 
beliiud  her.  The  god  grew  impatient  to  find  liis  wooingB 
thrown  away,  and,  eped  by  Cn(Hd,  gained  upon  her  in  the 
race.  It  was  like  a  hound  pursuing  a  hare,  with  open  jaws 
ready  to  seize,  while  the  feebler  animal  darts  forward,  slipping 
from  the  very  grasp.  So  flew  the  god  and  the  virgin  —  he  on 
the  wings  of  love,  and  she  on  those  of  fear.  The  purauer  ia  the 
more  rapid,  how- 
ever, and  gaiiiH 
upon  her,  and  his 
panting  breath 
blows  upon  her 
hair.  Now  her 
strength  begins 
to  fail,  and,  ready 
to  sink,  she  calls 
upon  her  father, 
the  river  god: 
"  Heip  mc,  Pene- 
us!  open  the 
earth  to  enclose 
me,  or  change  my 
form,  which  has 
brought  me  into 
this  dangerl" 
Scarcely  had  she  spoken,  when  a  stiffness  seized  alt  her  limbs ; 
her  bosom  began  to  be  enclosed  in  a  tender  bark;  her  hair  be- 
came leaves ;  her  arms  became  brandies ;  her  feet  stuck  fast 
in  the  ground,  as  roots ;  her  face  became  a  tree-lop,  retaining 
nothing  of  it»  former  self  but  its  I>eauty.  Ajiollo  stood  amazed. 
He  touched  the  stem,  and  felt  the  flesh  tremble  rmder  the  new 
bark.  He  embraced  the  branches,  and  lavished  kisses  ou  the 
wood.  The  branches  shrank  from  his  lips.  "  Since  you  cannot 
be  my  wife,"  said  he,  "you  shall  assuredly  be  my  tree,  I  will 
wear  you  for  my  crown.  With  you  I  wiil  decorate  my  harp 
and  my  quiver;  and  when  the  great  Homan  conquerors  lead  np 
the  triumphal  jtorap  to  the  Capitol,  you  shall  be  woven  into 
wreaths  for  their  brows.     And,  as  eternal  youth  ia  mine,  you 
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also  shall  be  always  green,  and  your  leaf  know  no  decay.**  The 
nymph,  now  changed  into  a  laurel  tree,  bowed  its  head  in 
grateful  acknowledgment. 

Apollo  was  god  of  music  and  of  poetry  and  also  of  medicine. 
For,  as  the  poet  Armstrong  says,  himself  a  physician :  — 

*'  Music  exalts  each  joy,  allays  each  grief, 
Expels  diseases,  softens  every  pain ; 
And  hcDce  the  wise  of  ancient  days  adored 
One  power  of  physic,  melody,  and  song.*' 

The  story  of  Apollo  and  Da])hne  is  often  alluded  to  by  the 
poets.  Waller  applies  it  to  the  case  of  one  whose  amatory 
verses,  though  they  did  not  soften  the  heart  of  his  mistress,  yet 
won  for  the  poet  wide-spread  fame. 

*'  Yet  what  he  sung  in  his  immortal  strain, 
Though  unsuccessful,  was  not  sung  in  vain. 
All  hut  the  nymph  that  should  redress  his  wrong, 
Attend  his  passion  and  approve  his  song. 
Like  Phoebus  thus,  acquiring  unsought  praise, 
He  caught  at  love  and  filled  his  arms  with  bays." 

The  following  stanza  from  Shelley's  Adonais  alludes  to 
Byron's  early  quarrel  with  the  reviewers :  — 

•*  The  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue; 
The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o'er  the  dead ; 
The  vultures,  to  the  conqueror's  banner  time, 
Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed. 
And  whose  wings  rain  contagion ;  how  they  fled, 
When  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow. 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 
And  smiled !    The  spoilers  tempt  no  second  blow ; 
They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  as  they  go." 


Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 

Pyramus  was  the  handsomest  youth,  and  Thisbe  the  fairest 
maiden,  in  all  Babylonia,  where  Semiraniis  reigned.  Their 
parents  occupied  adjoining  houses ;  and  neighborhood  brought 
the  young  people  together,  and  acquaintance  ripened  into  love. 
They  would  gladly  have  married,  but  their  parf*nts  forbade. 
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I  One  tiling,  however,  they  could  not  forbid  —  that  love  should 

I  glow  with  equal  ardor  in  the  bosoms  of  both.    They  conversed 

I  ty  signs  and  glances,  and  the  fire  burned  more  intensely  for 

I  being  covered  up.    In  the  wall  that  jiarted  the  two  lioiisea 

I  there  was  a  crack,  caused  by  some  fault  in  the  structure,     ifo 

I  one   had    remarked    it  before,  but   the   lovers   discovere<l    it, 

I  What  will  not  love  discover?    It  afforded  a  passage  to  the 

« ;  and  tender  messages  used  to  pass  backward  and  for- 

lirard  through  the  gap.     As  they  stood,  Pyi-amus  on  this  side, 

^Thisbe  on  that,  their  breaths  would  mingle,     "Cruel  w.ill," 

'  they  said,  "  why  do  you  keep  two  lovers  apart?     But  wo  will 

not  be  ungrateful.     We  owe  you,  we  confess,  the  priiilege 

of  transmitting  loving  words  to  willing  ears,"    Such  words 

I  they  uttered  on  different  aides  of  the  wall ;  and  when  night 

wme  and  they  must  say  farewell,  they  jiresaed  their  li]>B  upon 

:  wall,  she  on  her  side,  he  on  his,  as  they  could  come  no 

[kearer. 

!  morning,  when  Aurora  had  put  out  the  stars,  and  the 

Rin  had  melted  the  frost  from  the  grass,  they  met  at  the  ac- 

instomed  spot.     Then,  after  lamenting  their  hard  fate,  they 

p-eed  that  next  night,  when  all   was  still,  they  would  slip 

nwKy  from  watchful  eyes,  leave  their  dwellings  and  walk  out 

into  the  fields;  and  to  insure  a  meeting,  repair  to  a  well-known 

ilifice,  standing  without  the  city's  bounds,  called  the  tomb  of 

tHinus,  and  that  the  one  who  came  lirst  should  await  the  other 

Iftt  the  foot  of  a  certain  tree.     It  was  a  white  inidbervy-tree, 

ind  stood  near  a  cool  sjiring.     All  was  agreed  on,  and  they 

jraited  impatiently  for  the  sun  to  go  down  beneath  the  waters 

night  to  rise  up  from  them.     Then  cautiously  Thisbe  stole 

lorth,  unobserved  by  the  family,  her  head  covered  with  a  veil, 

tuade  her  way  to  the  monument  and  sat  down  under  the  tree. 

s  she  sat  atone  in  the  dim  light  of  the  evening  she  descried 

a  lioness,  her  jaws  reeking  with  recent  slaughter,  approaching 

the  fountain  to  slake  her  thirst.    Thisbe  tied  at  the  sight,  and 

■ought  refuge  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock.   Ab  she  fled  she  dropped 

Eil.  The  lioness,  after  drinking  at  the  spring,  turned  to 
i  to  the  woods,  and  seeing  the  veil  on  the  ground,  tossed 
nt  it  with  her  bloody  mouth. 
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Pyramus,  having  been  delayed,  now  approached  the  place  o 
meeting.  He  saw  in  the  sand  the  footsteps  of  the  lion,  anc 
the  color  fled  from  his  cheeks  at  the  sight.  Presently  hi 
found  the  veil  all  rent  and  bloody.  "  Oh,  hapless  girl,"  sale 
he,  "  I  have  been  the  cause  of  thy  death !  Thou,  more  worthj 
of  life  than  I,  hast  fallen  the  first  victim.  I  will  follow.  I  an 
the  guilty  cause,  in  tempting  thee  forth  to  a  place  of  sucl: 
peril,  and  not  being  myself  on  the  spot  to  guard  thee.  Comi 
forth,  ye  lions,  from  the  rocks,  and  tear  this  guilty  body  witl 
your  teeth."  He  took  up  the  veil,  carried  it  with  him  to  the 
appointed  tree,  and  covered  it  with  kisses  and  with  tears 
"My  blood  also  shall  stain  your  texture,"  said  he,  and  drawing 
his  sword  plunged  it  into  his  heart.  The  blood  spirted  from 
the  wound,  and  tinijed  the  white  mulberries  of  the  tree  all 
red;  and  sinking  into  the  earth  reached  the  roots,  so  that  the 
fed  color  mounted  through  the  trunk  to  the  fruit. 

By  this  time,  Thisbe,  still  trembling  with  fear,  yet  wishing 
not  to  disappoint  her  lover,  stepped  cautiously  forth,  looking 
anxiously  for  the  youth,  eager  to  tell  him  the  danger  she  had 
escaped.  When  she  came  to  the  spot  and  saw  the  changed 
color  of  the  mulberries  she  doubted  whether  it  was  the  same 
place.  While  she  hesitated  she  saw  the  fonn  of  one  struggling 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  She  started  back,  a  shudder  ran 
through  her  frame  as  a  ripple  on  the  face  of  the  still  watei 
when  a  sudden  breeze  sweeps  over  it.  But  as  soon  as  she 
recognized  her  lover,  she  screamed  and  beat  her  breast ; 
embracing  the  lifeless  body,  pouring  tears  into  its  wounds,  and 
imprinting  kisses  on  the  cold  lips.  "  Oh,  Pyramus,"  she.  cried, 
"  what  has  done  this  ?  Answer  mc,  Pyramus ;  it  is  your  own 
Thisbe  that  speaks.  Hear  me,  dearest,  and  lift  that  drooping 
head ! "  At  the  name  of  Thisbe,  Pyramus  opened  his  eyes, 
then  closed  them  again.  She  saw  her  veil  stained  with  blood 
and  the  scabbard  empty  of  its  sword.  "  Thy  own  hand  hae 
slain  thee,  and  for  my  sake," she  said.  "I  too  can  be  brave  foi 
once,  and  my  love  is  as  strong  as  thine.  I  will  follow  thee  in 
death,  for  I  have  been  the  cause ;  and  death,  which  alone  could 
part  us,  shall  not  prevent  my  joining  thee.  And  ye,  unhappy 
parents  of  us  both,  deny  us  not  our  united  request.    As  love 
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nnd  death  bavc  joined  ub,  let  one  tomb  contain  us.  And  (hoii, 
tree,  retain  tlie  marks  of  slaughter.  Let  thy  berries  still  servo 
for  memorials  of  our  blood."  So  saj-ing,  she  plunged  the  sword 
into  her  breast.  Her  parents  acceded  to  her  wish ;  the  guils  also 
ratified  it.  The  two  bodies  were  buried  in  one  sepulchre,  and 
the  tree  ever  after  brought  forth  purple  berries,  as  it  does  to 
this  day. 

Moore,  in  the  Sylph's  Ball,  speuking  of  Davy's  Safety 
Lamp,  is  reminded  of  the  wall  that  separated  Thtiibe  and  hei 
lover ;  — 

"  O  fnr  Ihat  lamp's  luelallic  gauze, 

That  curtain  of  protecting  wire, 

Wt>i<.'l>  D»yy  delicalel;  draws 

Around  illicit,  ilaugorous  Grc! 

"The  wall  he  acts  'twill  Ftamc  and  Air, 

(Like  IhM  wbich  barred  young  Tliisbe'a  btiii,) 
Through  wli'isa  sitiitll  holes  this  dangerous  pair 
May  Bcc  each  olhcr,  bat  not  kiss." 

In  Mickle's  translation  of  the  Luaiad  occurs  the  following 
allusion  to  the  story  of  Pyramua  and  Thisbe,  and  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  mulberries.  The  poet  is  desirribing  the  Island 
of  Love. 

" here  each  giO  Pomona's  hand  bestows 

li)  cultured  garden,  fW?c  aoculturetl  Hows, 
Tho  flavor  sweeter  and  the  buo  more  fair 
Thau  e'er  waa  fostered  by  the  hand  of  care. 
Tlic  cherry  here  in  ahininK  crimaon  gluwa, 
And  stained  itith  lover's  blood,  in  pendent  rowa, 
The  mulben-iea  o'erlood  the  bendini;  bougha." 

If  any  of  our  young  readers  can  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to 
enjoy  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  poorPyramus  and  ThislMt,  they 
may  find  an  opportunity  by  turning  to  Shakespeare's  play  of 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  where  It  is  most  amusingly  bur- 
lesqued. 

Here  is  the  description  of  the  play  and  the  characti^rs  by  the 
Prologue. 

"tientlea,  perchance  j-ou  wondci'  at  this  show; 
Dnt  wonder  on.  till  truth  makes  all  lliiugs  plain. 
This  man  is  Pyramua,  if  you  would  fcnowj 
This  lovely  lady  Thishy  is  certain. 
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This  man  with  lime  and  roughcast,  doth  present 

Wall,  that  Yile  Wall,  which  did  these  lovew  sunder; 
And  through  Wall's  chink,  poor  souls,  they  are  content 

To  whisper.    At  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lanthorn,  dog  and  bush  of  thorn, 

Prcsenteth  Moonshine ;  for,  if  you  will  know, 
By  Moonshine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus'  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
Til  is  grisly  beast,  which  by  name  Lion  hight, 
The  trusty  Tliisby,  coming  first  by  night. 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affright ; 
And,  as  she  Bed,  her  mantle  she  did  fall. 

Which  JAon  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain. 
Anon  comes  Pyi-amus,  sweet  youth  and  tall. 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby's  mantle  slain; 
Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 

He  bravely  broached  his  boiling  bloody  breast; 
And,  Thisby,  tarrying  in  mulbciTy  shade. 

His  dagger  drew  and  died.*' 

Midsummer  Night* s  Dreamy  v.  1, 128,  et  aeq* 

Cephalus  and  Procris. 

Cephalus  was  a  beautiful  youth  and  fond  of  manly  sports. 
He  would  rise  before  the  dawn  to  pursue  the  chase.  Aurora 
saw  him  when  she  first  looked  forth,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
stole  him  away.  But  Cephalus  was  just  married  to  a  charming 
wife  whom  he  loved  devotedly.  Her  name  was  Procris.  She 
was  a  favorite  of  Diana,  tlie  goddess  of  hunting,  who  had  given 
her  a  dog  which  could  outrun  every  rival,  and  a  javelin  which 
would  never  fail  of  its  mark  ;  and  Procris  gave  these  presents 
to  her  husband.  Cephalus  was  so  happy  in  his  wife  that  he 
resisted  all  the  entreaties  of  Aurora,  and  she  finally  dismissed 
him  in  displeasure,  saying,  "  Go,  ungrateful  mortal,  keep  your 
wife,  whom,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  you  will  one  day  be 
very  sorry  you  ever  saw  again." 

Cephalus  returned,  and  was  as  happy  as  ever  in  his  wife  and 
his  woodland  sports.  Now  it  happened  some  angry  deity  had 
sent  a  ravenous  fox  to  annoy  the  country ;  and  the  hunters 
tamed  out  in  great  strength  to  capture  it.  Their  efforts  were 
all  in  vain  ;  no  dog  could  run  it  down  ;  and  at  last  they  came 
to  Cephalus  to  borrow  his  famous  dog,  whose  name  was  Lelaps. 
No  sooner  was  the  dog  let  loose  than  he  darted  off,  quicker 
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than  their  eye  could  follow  bim.  If  they  hail  imt  seen  hia  foot- 
prints in  the  sand  tliey  would  have  thought  he  flew.  Cephalus 
and  others  stood  on  a  hill  and  saw  the  raue.  Tlie  foic  tried 
ivery  art;  he  ran  in  a  circle  and  turned  on  his  track,  the  dog 
close  upon  him,  with  open  jaws,  snapping  at  his  heels,  but 
hiting  only  the  air.  Cephalus  was  about  to  use  his  javelin, 
when  suddenly  he  saw  both  dog  and  game  stop  instantly.  The 
heavenly  powers  who  had  given  both,  were  not  willing  that 
either  should  confjuer.  In  the  very  attitude  of  life  and  action 
they  were  turned  into  stone.  So  lifelike  and  natural  did  they 
look,  you  would  have  thought,  as  you  looked  at  them,  that  one 
was  going  to  bark,  the  other  to  leap  forward. 

Cephalus,  though  he  had  lost  his  dog,  still  continued  to  take 
delight  in  the  chase.  He  would  go  out  at  early  morning, 
ranging  the  woods  and  hills  unaccompanied  by  any  one, 
needing  no  help,  for  his  javelin  was  a  sure  weapon  in  all  cases. 
Fatigued  with  hunting,  when  the  sun  got  high  he  would  seek 
a  shady  nook  where  a  eool  stream  flowed,  and,  stretched  on 
the  grass  with  liis  garments  thrown  aside,  would  enjoy  the 
breeze.  Sometimes  he  would  say  aloud,  "  Come,  sweet  breesw, 
come  and  fan  my  breast,  come  -ind  allay  the  heat  that  bums 
'  Some  one  passing  by  one  day  heard  him  talking  in  this 
w.iy  to  the  air,  and,  foolishly  believing  that  he  was  talking  to 
some  madden,  went  and  told  the  secret  to  Procris,  Cophalus's 
wife.  Love  is  credulous.  Procris,  at  the  sudden  shock,  fainted 
away.  Presently  recovering,  she  said,  "  It  cannot  be  true ;  I 
will  not  believe  it  unless  I  myself  am  a  witness  to  it."  So  she 
waited,  with  anxious  heart,  till  the  next  morning,  when  Cepha- 
lus went  to  hunt  as  usual.  Then  she  stole  out  after  him,  and 
Krealcd  heraelf  in  the  place  where  the  informer  directed  her. 
Cephalus  came  as  he  was  wont  when  tired  with  sport,  and 
stretched  himself  on  the  green  bank,  saying,  "Come,  sweet 
breeze,  come  and  fan  me ;  you  know  how  I  love  you !  you 
make  the  groves  and  my  solitary  rambles  delightful."  He  was 
ninning  on  In  this  way  when  he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  a 
md  as  of  a  sob  in  the  bushes.  Supposing  it  some  wild 
mal,  he  threw  his  javelin  at  the  spot.  A  cry  from  his 
beloved  Procris  told  bim  that  the  weajKiu  had  too  surely  mat 
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its  mark.  He  rushed  to  the  place,  and  found  her  bleeding, 
and  with  sinking  strength  endeavoring  to  draw  forth  from  the 
wound  the  javelin,  her  own  gift.  Cephalus  raised  her  from  the 
earth,  strove  to  stanch  the  blood,  and  called  her  to  revive  and 
not  to  leave  him  miserable,  to  reproach  himself  with  her  death. 
She  opened  her  feeble  eyes,  and  forced  herself  to  utter  these 
few  words :  "  I  implore  you,  if  you  have  ever  loved  me,  if  I 
have  ever  deserved  kindness  at  your  hands,  my  husband,  grant 
me  this  last  request ;  do  not  marry  that  odious  Breeze ! "  This 
disclosed  the  whole  mystery:  but  alas!  what  advantage  to  dis- 
close it  now  ?  She  died ;  but  her  face  wore  a  calm  expression, 
and  she  looked  pityingly  and  forgivingly  on  her  husband  when 
he  made  her  understand  the  truth. 

In  Shakespeare's  play  just  quoted,  there  is  an  allusion  to 
Cephalus  and  Procris,  although  rather  badly  spelt. 


Pyramua  sajs,  **  Not  Shafalus  to  Procrus  was  so  true. 
Thiabe.  **  As  Shafalus  to  Proems,  I  to  you. 


Moore,  in  his  Legendary  Ballads,  has  one  on  Cephalus  and 
Procris,  beginning  thus :  — 

"  A  hunter  once  in  a  grove  reclined, 

To  shun  the  noon's  bright  eye, 
And  oft  he  wooed  the  wandering  wind 

To  cool  his  brow  with  its  sigh. 
While  mute  lay  even  the  wild  bee's  hum, 

Nor  breath  could  stir  the  aspen's  hair, 
His  song  was  still,  *  Sweet  Air,  O  come !  ** 

While  Echo  answered,  *  Ck>me,  9weet  Air!  *  * 


CHAPTER  m. 


10  AND  CALLISTO.- 


-TIIE  STORY 


i 


TUPITER  and  Juno,  although  husband  and  wife,  did  not 
tl  live  together  very  happily.  Jupiter  did  not  love  his  wife 
very  much,  and  Juno  distrusted  her  husband,  and  was  always 
accneing  him  of  unfaithfulness.  One  day  she  perceived  that  it 
suddenly  grew  dark,  and  immediately  siispectod  that  her  hu»- 
1>and  had  raised  a  cloud  to  hide  some  of  liis  doings  that  would 
(87) 
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not  bear  the  light.  She  brushed  away  the  cloud,  and  saw  her 
husband,  on  the  banks  of  a  glassy  river,  with  a  beautiful  heifer 
standing  near  him.  Juno  suspected  that  the  heifer's  form  con- 
cealed some  fair  nymph  of  mortal  mould.  This  was  indeed 
the  case  ;  for  it  was  lo,  the  daughter  of  the  river  god  InachuB, 
whom  Jupiter  had  been  flirting  with,  and,  when  he  became 
aware  of  the  approach  of  his  wife,  had  changed  into  that 
form. 

Juno  joined  her  husband,  and  noticing  the  heifer,  praised  its 
beauty,  and  asked  whose  it  was,  and  of  what  lierd.  Jupiter, 
to  stop  questions,  replied  tliat  it  was  a  fresh  creation  from  the 
earth.  Juno  asked  to  have  it  as  a  gift.  What  could  Jupiter 
do?  He  was  loth  to  give  his  mistress  to  his  wife;  yet  how 
refuse  so  trifling  a  present  as  a  simple  heifer  ?  He  could  not, 
without  exciting  suspicion ;  so  he  consented.  The  goddess  was 
not  yet  relieved  of  her  suspicions;  and  she  delivered  the  heifer 
to  Argus,  to  be  strictly  watched. 

Now  Argus  had  a  hundred  eyes  in  his  head,  and  never  went 
to  sleep  with  more  than  two  at  a  time,  so  that  he  kept  watch 
of  lo  constantly.  lie  suffered  her  to  feed  through  the  day,  and 
at  night  tied  her  up  with  a  vile  rope  round  lier  neck.  She 
would  liave  stretched  out  her  arms  to  implore  freedom  of 
Argus,  but  she  had  no  arms  to  stretch  out,  and  her  voice  was 
a  bellow  that  frightened  even  lierself.  She  saw  her  father  and 
her  sisters,  went  near  them,  and  suffered  them  to  pat  her  back, 
and  heard  them  admire  her  beauty.  Iler  father  reached  her  a 
a  tuft  of  grass,  and  she  licked  the  outstretched  hand.  She 
longed  to  make  lierself  known  to  him,  and  would  have  uttered 
her  wish ;  but,  alas !  words  were  wanting.  At  length  she 
bethought  herself  of  writing,  and  inscribed  her  name  —  it  was 
a  short  one  —  with  her  hoof  on  the  sand.  Inachus  recognized 
it,  and  discovering  that  his  daughter,  whom  lie  had  long  sought 
in  vain,  was  hidden  under  this  disguise,  mourned  over  her,  and, 
embracing  her  white  neck,  exclaimed,  "Alas!  my  daughter,  it 
would  have  been  a  less  grief  to  have  lost  you  altogether  I " 
While  he  thus  lamented,  Argus,  observing,  came  and  drove 
her  away,  and  took  his  seat  on  a  high  bank,  whence  ho  could 
see  in  every  direction. 
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Jupiter  waa  troubled  at  beholtJiiig  the  enffermgs  of  his  mis- 
tress,  311(1  calling  Mercury,  told  Inni  to  go  ami  dfsiiateh  Argus. 
Meriniry  made  haste,  put  hia  winged  slippers  on  his  feet,  and 
cap  on  his  head,  took  his  sleep-producing  wand,  and  leaped 
down  from  the  heavenly  towers  to  the  earth.  There  he  laid 
aside  his  wings,  and  kept  only  his  wand,  with  which  he  pre- 
seuled  himself  as  a  shepherd  driving  his  flock.  As  he  strolled 
on  he  blew  upon  hifs  pipes.  These  were  what  are  called  the 
Syrinit  or  Pandean  pipes.  Argus  listened  with  delight,  for  he 
had  never  heard  the  instrument  before.  "  Young  man,"  said  he, 
"  come  and  take  a  seat  by  me  on  this  stone.  There  is  no  better 
place  for  your  flock  to  graze  in  than  hereabouts,  and  here  is  a 
pleasant  shade  such  as  shepherds  love."  Mercury  sat  down, 
talked,  and  told  stories  until  it  grew  late,  and  played  upon  his 
pipes  his  most  soothing  strains,  hoping  to  lull  the  watchful  eyes 
to  sleep,  but  all  in  vain ;  for  Argua  still  contrived  to  keep  some 
of  his  eyes  open,  though  he  shut  the  rest. 

Among  other  stories.  Mercury  told  him  how  the  instrument 
on  which  ho  played  was  invented.  "  There  was  a  certain 
nymph,  whose  name  was  Syrinx,  who  was  much  beloved  by 
the  satyrs  and  spirits  of  the  wood  ;  but  she  would  have  none 
of  them,  but  was  a  faithful  worshipper  of  Diana,  and  followed 
the  chase.  Tou  would  have  thought  it  was  Diana  herself,  had 
you  seen  her  in  her  lmnting-4resa,  only  that  her  bow  was  of 
hum  and  Diana's  of  silver.  One  day,  as  she  was  returning 
from  the  chase,  Pan  met  her,  told  her  just  this,  and  added 
more  of  the  same  sort.  She  ran  away,  without  stopping  to 
hear  his  compliments,  and  he  pursued  till  she  came  to  the  hank 
of  the  river,  where  he  overtook  her,  and  she  had  only  time  to 
call  for  help  on  her  friends,  the  water  nymphs.  They  heard 
and  consented.  Pan  threw  his  arms  around  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  form  of  tlie  nymph,  and  found  he  embraced  only  a 
tuft  of  reeds !  As  he  breathed  a  sigh,  the  air  sounded  through 
the  reeds,  and  produced  a  plaintive  melody.  The  god,  charmed 
with  the  novelty  and  with  the  sweetness  of  the  music,  said, 
'Thus,  then,  at  least,  you  shall  be  mine.'  And  he  took  some 
of  the  reeds,  and  placing  them  together,  of  unequal  lengths, 
side  by  side,  made  an  instrument  which  he  called  S)Tinx,  in 
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honor  of  the  nymph."  Before  Mercury  had  finished  his  stoiy, 
he  saw  Argus's  eyes  all  asleep.  As  his  head  nodded  forward 
on  his  breast,  Mercury  with  one  stroke  cut  his  neck  through, 
and  tumbled  his  head  down  the  rocks.  O  hapless  Argus !  the 
light  of  your  hundred  eyes  is  quenched  at  once !  Juno  took 
them  and  put  them  as  ornaments  on  the  tail  of  her  peacock, 
where  they  remain  to  this  day. 

But  the  vengeance  of  Juno  was  not  yet  satiated.  She  sent 
a  gadfly  to  torment  lo,  who  fled  over  the  whole  world  from  its 
pursuit.  She  swam  through  the  Ionian  Sea,  which  derived  its 
name  from  her,  then  roamed  over  the  plains  of  Illyria,  ascended 
Mount  Haemus,  and  crossed  the  Thracian  strait,  thence  named 
the  Bosphonis  (cow-bearer) ,  rambled  on  through  Scythia  and 
the  country  of  the  Cimmeriaus,  and  arrived  at  last  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  At  length  Jupiter  interceded  for  her,  and,  upon  his 
promising  not  to  pay  her  any  more  attentions,  Juno  consented 
to  restore  her  to  her  form.  It  was  curious  to  see  her  gradually 
recover  her  former  self.  The  coarse  hairs  fell  from  her  body, 
her  horns  shrank  up,  her  eyes  grew  narrower,  her  mouth 
shorter ;  bands  and  fingers  came  instead  of  lioofs  to  her  fore- 
feet; in  fine,  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  heifer  except  her 
beauty.  At  first  she  was  afraid  to  speak  for  fear  she  should 
low,  but  gradually  she  recovered  her  confidence,  and  was  re- 
stored to  her  father  and  sisters. 

In  a  poem  dedicated  to  Leigh  Hunt,  by  Keats,  the  following 
allusion  to  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx  occurs  :  — 

"  So  did  ho  feci  who  pulled  the  l>ough9  aside. 
That  we  might  look  into  a  forest  wide, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Telling  us  how  fair  tremhling  Syrinx  fled 

Arcadian  Pan,  with  such  a  fearful  dread. 

Poor  nymph  —  poor  Pan  —  how  he  did  weep  to  find 

Nought  hut  a  lovely  sighing  of  the  wind 

Along  the  reedy  stream ;  a  half-heard  strain, 

Full  of  sweet  desolation,  balmy  jiain.*' 


CaLI.I3TO, 

Callisto  WW  another  maiden  who  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Junu,  and  the  goddeas  (^hanged  her  into  a  bear.  "I  wjU  take 
away,"  said  she,  "that  beauty  with  whicli  you  Iiave  captivated 
my  husband."  Down  fell  Callisto  on  her  iiands  and  knees ; 
she  tried  to  stretch  out  her  arms  in  mippHcation, —  they  were 
already  beginning  to  be  covered  with  b]ack  hair.  Her  hands 
grew  rounded,  became  armed  with  crooked  claws,  and  served 
for  feet;  her  mouth,  which  Jove  uaed  to  praise  for  its  beauty, 
became  a  horrid  pair  of  jaws ;  her  voice,  which  if  unchanged 
would  have  moved  the  heart  to  pity,  became  a  growl,  more  fit 
to  inspire  terror.  Yet  her  former  disposition  remained,  and, 
with  continual  groaning,  she  bemoaned  her  fate,  and  stood 
upright  as  well  as  ahe  could,  lifting  up  her  paws  to  beg  for 
mercy;  and  felt  that  Jove  was  unkind,  though  she  could  not 
tell  him  so.  Ah,  how  often,  afraid  to  stay  in  the  woods  all 
night  alone,  she  wandered  about  the  neighborhood  of  her  for- 
mer haunts;  how  often,  frightened  by  the  dogs,  did  she,  ao 
lately  a  huntress,  tly  in  terror  from  the  hunters!  Often  she 
fled  from  the  wild  beasts,  forgetting  that  she  was  now  a  wild 
beast  herself ;  and,  bear  as  she  was,  was  afraid  of  the  bears. 

One  day  a  youth  espied  her  as  he  was  hunting.  She  saw  him 
and  recognized  him  as  her  own  son,  now  grown  a  young  man. 
She  stopped,  and  felt  inclined  to  embrace  him.  As  she  was 
about  to  approach,  he,  alarmed,  raised  his  hunting  spear,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  transfixing  her,  when  Jupiter,  beholding, 
arrested  the  crime,  and,  snatching  away  both  of  them,  placed 
them  in  the  heavens  as  the  Great  and  Little  Bear. 

Juno  was  m  a  rage  to  see  her  rival  so  set  in  honor,  and  has- 
tened to  ancient  Tethya  and  Oceanus,  the  powers  of  ocean,  and, 
in  answer  to  their  inquiries,  thus  told  the  cause  of  her  coming: 
"Do  you  ask  why  I,  the  queen  of  the  goda,  have  left  the 
heavenly  plains  .and  sought  your  depths.  Learn  that  I  am  sup- 
planted in  heaven,  —  my  place  is  given  to  another.  You  will 
hardly  believe  mo ;  but  look  when  night  darkens  the  world, 
Bfid  you  Bball  see  the  two,  of  wbom  I  have  bo  much  reason  to 
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complain,  exalteil  to  tho  heavena,  in  that  part  where  the  circle 
ia  the  Bmallcst,  in  the  neighhorhood  of  the  pole.  Why  ehould 
anyone  hereafter  tremble  at  the  thought  of  oSending  Juno, 
when  BUfh  rewards  are  the  consequence  of  my  diBpleasure  I 
Sec  what  I  have  been  able  to  effect!  I  forbade  her  to  wear 
the  human  form, — she  is  placed  among  the  stars !  So  do  my 
punishments  result, — such  is  the  exteut  of  my  power!  Better 
that  she  should  have  resumed  her  former  shape,  as  I  permitted 
lo  to  do.  Peihaps  he. means  to  marry  her,  and  put  me  away! 
But  you,  my  foster-parents,  if  you  feel  for  me,  and  see  with 
displeaaurc  this  unworthy  treatmeut  of  me,  show  it,  I  beseech 
you,  by  forbidding  this  guilty  couple  from  coming  into  your 
waters."  The  powers  of  tho  ocean  assented,  and  consequently 
the  two  constellations  of  the  Great  and  Little  Bear  move  round 
and  round  in  heaven,  but  never  sink,  as  the  other  stars  do,  be- 
neath the  ocean. 

MUton  alludes  to  the  fact  that  tho  constellation  of  the  BeM'__ 
never  sets,  when  he  says, — 

'  Let  my  Ump  ut  midnight  hour 
Be  iuKD  in  nitiK  liigli  lonely  tower, 
Wbere  1  mij  alt  outwatch  Ihe  Bear." 

li  Femeroto. 

And  Prometheus,  in  James  Russell  Lowell's  poem,  says,^- 

"  One  after  one  tlie  stun  Imve  v'aea  luut  set, 
Sparkling  upon  the  Lour-frostof  my  cUiin; 
TliG  Bcu'  that  prowled  all  ui|{lit  aboul  the  fold 
ur  llie  North  Star,  hath  shrunk  into  his  den, 
Scored  by  the  bliltiduuiu  fuotaleps  of  the  dawn." 

The  last  star  in  the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear  is  tjie  Pole  star, 
called  also  the  Cynosure.     Milton  says, — 


I 


Boiomicl  lii^li  in  i\xtU.i\  trees, 
When;  pcrli»p«  some  Iwauty  liei 
The  Cj-noauii!  of  noiyhliurinj;  eyes." 


Tiu'  1 


rs,  and  to  the  mayiii-tic  attraction  of  the  North.  He 
calla  it  also  the  "  Star  of  Aready,"  because  Callisto'a  boy  was 
named  Areas,  and  they  lived  in  Areadia.  In  Milton's  Comus, 
the  elder  brother,  benighted  in  the  woods,  says, — 

" Some  gentle  Ispcr! 

Though  a  rush  caudle,  (emu 

the  wicker  bale 
Uf   Hide    cUy     babtuiion, 

With  thy  long  levelled  rule 

oTalrcamiDg  light. 
And  thou  Shalt  be  our  blur 

of  Aready, 
Or  Tyrian  CynMure." 

Diana  and  Act^ox. 

It  was  midday,  and 
the  sun  stood  equally 
distant  from  eitlur 
goal,  when  young  i\c- 
tKon,  son  of  King 
Cadmus,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  youths 
who  with  him  were 
hunting  the  stag  iu 
the  mountains:  — 

"Friends,  our  nyls 
and  our  weapons 
are  wet  with  the 
blood  of  our  vic- 
tims ;  we  have 
had  sport  enough 
for  one  day,  and 
to-morrow  we  can  renew  our  labors.  Now,  while  Phcebus 
parches  the  earth,  let  us  put  by  our  instruments  and  indulge 
ourselves  with  rest." 

There  was  a  valley  thickly  enclosed  with  cypresses  and  pines, 
sacred  to  the  huntress-queen,  Diana,  In  the  extremity  of  the 
valley  was  a  cave,  not  adorned  with  art,  but  nature  had  coun- 
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terfeited  art  ia  its  constructioD,  for  she  had  turned  the  arch  of 
iU  roof  with  stones  as  delicately  fitted  as  if  by  the  hand  of 
man.  A  fountain  burst  out  from  one  side,  whose  open  basin 
was  bounded  by  a  grassy  rim.  Here  the  goddess  of  the  woods 
use<l  to  come  when  weary  with  hunting  and  lave  her  yirgin 
limbs  in  the  sparkling  water. 

One  day,  having  repaired  thither  with  her  nymphs,  she 
handed  her  javelin,  her  quiver,  and  her  bow  to  one,  her  robe 
to  another,  while  a  third  unbound  the  sandals  from  her  feet. 
Then  Crocale,  the  most  skilful  of  I  hem,  arranged  her  hair,  and 
Nephele,  Hyale,  and  the  rest  drew  water  in  capacious  urns. 
While  the  goddess  was  thus  employed  in  the  labors  of  the 
toilet,  behold,  Actseon,  having  ((uitted  his  companions,  and 
rambling  without  any  especial  object,  came  to  the  place,  led 
thither  by  his  destiny.  As  he  presented  himself  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave,  the  n\'mphs,  seeing  a  man,  screamed  and 
rushed  towards  the  goddess  to  hide  her  with  their  bodies. 
But  she  was  taller  than  the  rest,  and  overtopped  them  all  by  a 
head.  Such  a  color  as  tinges  the  clouds  at  sunset  or  at  dawn 
came  over  the  countenance  of  Diana  thus  taken  by  surprise. 
Surrounded  as  she  was  by  her  nj-mphs,  she  yet  turned  half 
away,  and  sought  with  a  sudden  impulse  for  her  arrows.  *  As 
they  were  not  at  hand,  she  dashed  the  water  into  the  face  of 
the  intruder,  adding  these  words :  "  Now  go  and  teU,  if  you 
can,  that  you  have  seen  Diana  unapparelled."  Immediately  a 
pair  of  branching  stag's  horns  grew  out  of  bis  head,  his  neck 
gained  in  length,  his  ears  grew  sharppointed,  his  hands  became 
feet,  his  arms  long  legs,  his  body  was  covered  with  a  hairy 
spotted  hide.  Fear  took  the  place  of  his  fonner  boldness,  and 
the  hero  fled.  He  could  not  but  admire  his  own  speed ;  but 
when  he  saw  his  horns  in  the  water,  "Ah,  wTctched  me!"  he 
would  have  said,  but  no  sound  followed  the  effort.  He 
groaned,  and  tears  flowed  down  the  face  that  had  taken  the 
place  of  his  own.  Yet  his  consciousness  remained.  What 
shall  he  do? — go  home  to  seek  the  palace,  or  lie  hid  in  the 
woods?  The  latter  he  was  afraid,  the  former  lie  was  ashamed, 
to  do.  While  he  hesitated  the  dogs  saw  him.  First  Melam^ 
pus-  ^  ft**^rtan  dog,  gave  the  signal  with  his  bark,  then  Pam- 
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phagtis,  Dorceus,  TjelapB,  Theron,  Nape,  Tigris,  and  all  the 
rest,  rushed  after  him  ewiftor  than  the  wind.  Over  rockH  and 
clifFa,  through  mountikio  goi^s  that  fleenied  i in  practicable,  he 
fleil,  and  tliey  followed.  Where  he  liad  often  chased  the  stag 
and  cheered  on  his  pack,  his  pack  now  chased  him,  cheered  on 


i 


by  his  own  hnntsmen.  He  longed  lo  cry  out,  "I  am  Action; 
recognize  your  roaster ! "  bat  the  words  came  not  at  his  will. 
The  nir  resounded  with  the  bark  of  the  dogs.  Presently  one 
fastened  on  his  back,  another  seized  his  shoulder.  \V1iilo  they 
held  their  master,  the  rest  of  the  pack  catne  up  anil  buried 
their  teeth  in  Ida  flesh.     He  groaned, —  not  in  a  human  voice, 
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yet  certainly  not  in  a  stag's, —  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  raised 
his  eyes,  and  would  have  raised  his  arms  in  supplication,  if  he 
had  had  them.  His  friends  and  fellow-huntsmen  cheered  on 
the  dogs,  and  looked  every  where  for  Actaeon,  calling  on  him 
to  join  the  sport.  At  the  sound  of  his  name,  he  turned  his 
head,  and  heard  them  regret  that  he  should  be  away.  He 
earnestly  wished  he  was.  He  would  have  been  well  pleased  to 
see  the  exploits  of  his  dogs,  but  to  feel  them  was  too  much. 
They  were  all  around  him,  rending  and  tearing;  and  it  was 
not  till  they  had  torn  his  life  out  that  the  anger  of  Diana  was 
satisfied. 

In  the  "  Epic  of  Hades "  there  is  a  description  of  Actsdon 
and  his  change  of  form.  Perhaps  the  most  beautifcil  lines  in  it 
are  when  Actaeon,  changed  to  a  stag,  first  hears  his  own  hounds 
and  fiees. 

"  But  as  I  gazed,  and  careless  turned  and  passed 
Tlirough  the  thick  wood,  forgetting  what  had  been. 
And  thinking  thoughts  no  longer,  swift  there  came 
A  mortal  tcn*or ;  voices  that  X  knew. 
My  own  hounds'  hayings  that  I  loved  before, 
As  with  them  often  o'er  the  purple  hills 
I  chased  the  flying  hart  from  slope  to  slope, 
Before  the  slow  sun  climbed  the  eastern  peaks. 
Until  the  swift  sun  smote  the  western  plain ; 
Whom  often  I  had  cheered  by  voice  and  glance. 
Whom  often  I  had  checked  with  hand  and  thong ; 
Grim  followers,  like  tiie  passions,  firing  me. 
True  scn'ants,  like  the  strong  nerves,  lu-ging  me 
On  many  a  fruitless  chase,  to  find  and  take 
Some  too  swift-fleeting  beauty ;  faithful  feet 
And  tongues,  obedient  always :  these  I  knew 
Clothed  with  a  new-born  foive  and  vaster  grown. 
And  stronger  than  their  master ;  and  I  thought. 
What  if  they  tore  me  with  their  jaws,  nor  knew 
That  once  I  ruled  them,  —  brute  pursuing  brute, 
And  I  the  quarry  ?    Then  I  turned  and  fled  — 
If  it  was  I  indeed  that  feared  and  fled  — 
Down  the  long  glades,  and  through  the  tangled  brakes, 
Where  scarce  the  sunlight  pierced ;  fled  on  and  on, 
And  panted,  self-pursued.    But  evermore 
The  dissonant  music  which  I  knew  so  sweet, 
When  by  the  windy  hills,  the  echoing  vales 
And  whispering  pines  it  rang ;  now  far,  aow  near 
As  from  my  rushing  steed  I  leant  and  cheered 
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Willi  voice  BUil  iiorn  tlia  vhaae;  Uiis  brought  to  ne 
Fcnt  of  1  lioew  not  wliat,  wliirb  bado  me  fly, 
Fljr  ulwaye,  Uj;  hut  wlien  my  licsrt  sUxxlitfll, 
Anii  >11  my  limbi  vera  aliffeneil  *s  I  fled, 
Just  u  the  white  moon  fthoit-likc  climbed  the  a'kj, 
Ncucr  Ihcy  cuuc  and  nearer,  bayiag  loud. 
With  hloodshot  cyea  and  red  jawa  dripping  (atua; 
And  wbeu  I  strove  lo  check  their  siivagvry. 
Speaking  wiih  words;  do  voice  nniculatc  etmci 
Only  >  dumb,  low  blcuL    Then  all  the  Ihrong 
LcBjil  swift  upoD  IBC  aod  toi-c  on:  as  I  \ay. 
And  left  me  man  again." 


In  Shelley's  poem  Adonaia  i 
story  of  AcUeon  : — 


the  following  allusion  to  th<3 


"  'Miilst  others  of  less  note  raime  one  Hail  form, 
A  iibnntom  among  men :  compuiionless 
As  Ihc  last  cloud  o!  an  crpiriug  slorai, 
Wboae  Ihuudcr  is  its  kudi :  be,  as  I  guen. 
Had  ga^cil  on  Xalurc's  naked  lavelinoss, 
Aclseon-like,  anil  now  he  fleil  astray 
With  feeble  itepi  o'er  the  woi'M'ii  wilderness; 
And  his  own  Thouj^bts,  alonu  that  rugged  way. 

Pursued  like  ragini;  boundi  theu-  father  and  their  prey." 


Ado»a 


The  allusion  is  probably  to  Sbelley  bin 


Latona  and  the  Rustics. 


1 

I 


Some  thought  the  goddess  in  tliis  inslaniie  more  severe  than 
was  just,  while  others  praise<l  her  conduct  as  strictly  consistent 
with  her  virgin  dignity.  As  usual,  the  recent  event  brought 
Dlder  ones  to  mind,  and  one  of  the  bystanders  told  this  story. 
"Some  countrymen  of  Ly<;ia  once  insiiltud  the  goddess  Latotia, 
but  not  with  impunity.  When  I  was  young,  my  father,  who 
had  grown  too  old  for  .ictive  labors,  sent  me  to  Lycia  to  drive 
thenee  some  choice  osen,  and  there  I  saw  the  very  pond  and 
marsh  where  the  wonder  happened.  Near  by  stood  an  ancient 
altar,  black  with  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  and  almost  buried 
among  the  reeds.  I  inijuired  whose  altar  it  might  be,  whether 
ui  Fauuus  or  the  Kaiads  or  some  god  of  the  neighboring 
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mountain,  and  one  of  the  country  people  replied,  ^No  moontaiii 
or  river  god  possesses  this  altar,  but  she  whom  royal  Juno  in 
her  jealousy  drove  from  land  to  land,  denying  her  any  spot  of 
earth  whereon  to  rear  her  twins.  Bearing  in  her  arms  the 
infant  deities,  Latona  reached  this  land,  weary  with  her  burden 
and  parched  with  thirst.  By  chance  she  espied  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  this  pond  of  clear  water,  where  the  country  people 
were  at  work  gathering  willows  and  osiers.  The  goddess  ap- 
proached, and  kneeling  on  the  bank  would  have  slaked  her 
thirst  in  the  cool  stream,  but  the  rustics  forbade  her.  *  Why 
do  you  refuse  rile  water?'  said  she;  *  water  is  free  to  all. 
Nature  allows  no  one  to  claim  as  property  the  sunshine,  the 
air,  or  the  water.  I  come  to  take  my  share  of  the  common 
blessing.  Yet  I  ask  it  of  you  as  a  favor.  I  have  no  intention 
of  washing  my  limbs  in  it,  weary  though  they  be,  but  only  to 
quench  my  thirst.  My  mouth  is  so  dry  that  I  can  hardly  speak. 
A  draught  of  water  would  be  nectar  to  me ;  it  would  revive 
me,  and  I  would  own  myself  indebted  to  you  for  life  itself. 
Let  these  infants  move  your  pity,  who  stretch  out  their  little 
arms  as  if  to  plead  for  me ; '  and  the  children,  as  it  happened, 
were  stretching  out  their  arms. 

"  Who  would  not  have  been  moved  with  these  gentle  words 
.^»f  the  goddess?  But  these  clowns  persisted  in  their  rudeness; 
they  even  added  jeers  and  threats  of  violence  if  she  did  not 
leave  the  place.  Nor  was  this  all.  They  waded  into  the  pond 
and  stirred  up  the  mud  with  their  feet,  so  as  to  make  the 
water  unfit  to  drink.  Latona  was  so  angry  that  she  ceased  to 
feel  her  thirst.  She  no  longer  supplicated  the  clowns,  but 
lifting  her  hands  to  heaven  exclaimed,  '  May  they  never  quit 
that  pool,  but  pass  their  lives  there ! '  And  it  came  to  pass 
accordingly.  They  now  live  in  the  water,  sometimes  totally 
submerged,  then  raising  their  heads  above  the  surface,  or 
swimming  upon  it.  Sometimes  they  come  out  upon  the  bank, 
but  soon  leap  back  again  into  the  water.  They  still  use  their 
base  voices  in  railing,  and  though  they  have  the  water  all  to 
themselves,  are  not  ashamed  to  croak  in  the  midst  of  it.  Their 
voices  are  harsh,  their  throats  bloated,  their  mouths  have 
become  stretched  by  constant  railing,  their  necks  have  shmnk 
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up  and  disappGAred,  and  their  heads  arc  joined  to  their  iKidieB. 
Their  backs  are  green,  their  d  is  proportioned  beilies  white,  and 
in  abort  they  are  now  frogs,  and  dwell  in  the  slimy  pool," 

This  story  explains  the  allusion  in  one  of  Milton's  eonneta, 
"On  the  detraction  which  followed  upon  his  writing  certain 
treatises." 

"  I  did  hat  prampl  the  age  lo  quit  Ihcir  clofn 
By  the  known  luws  of  ancitnl  librrt}'. 
When  straight  a  barbarous  noise  cnTironi  mc 
or  owls  and  cDCkoos.  uses,  ape*  arul  iIdj^. 
At  whEQ  those  hioih  that  wero  transfor.ned  to  frogi 
Railcit  *l  LnloDR'a  twin-horn  progrnj. 
Which  after  belt)  the  sun  and  moon  in  fee." 

The  persecution  which  Latona  experienced  from  Juno  is 
Alluded  M  in  the  story.  The  trailition  was  that  the  future 
mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  flying  from  the  wrath  of  Juno, 
bcBOuglit  all  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  to  afford  her  a  place  of 
rest,  but  all  feared  too  much  the  potent  queen  of  heaven  to 
assist  her  rival.  Delos  alone  consented  to  become  the  birth- 
place of  the  future  deities.  Delos  was  then  a  floating  island ; 
but  when  Latona  arrived  there,  Jupiter  fastened  it  with  ada- 
mantine chains  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be 
a  secure  resting-place  for  his  beloved.  Byron  alludes  to  Deloe 
in  his  Don  Juan;  — 

"  The  isles  of  Greece  1  the  isles  of  Greece ! 
Where  hiimiaic  Sappho  loved  and  sung. 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  ami  peace. 
Where  Delw  rose  and  Pbtelius  iprutit  I " 

Phakton. 

Epaphus  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  lo.  Phaeton,  child  of 
the  SuD,  was  one  day  boasting  to  him  of  his  high  descent  and 
of  his  father  Ph<Ebua.  Epaphus  could  not  bear  it.  "Foolish 
fellow,"  said  he  "  you  believe  your  mother  in  all  things, 
and  you  are  puffed  up  by  y<iur  pride  in  a  false  father."  Phae- 
ton went  in  rage  and  shame  and  reported  this  to  his  mother, 
Clymene.     "  if,"  said  he,  "  I  am  indeed  of  heavenly  birth,  give 
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me,  mother,  some  proof  of  it,  and  establish  my  claim  to  the 
honor."  Clyiiienc  stretched  forth  her  hands  towards  the  skies, 
and  said,  ^^  I  call  to  witness  the  Sun  which  looks  down  apon  us, 
that  I  have  told  you  the  trutli.  If  I  speak  falsely,  let  this  be 
the  last  time  I  behold  his  light.  But  it  needs  not  much  labor 
to  go  and  inquire  for  yourself ;  the  land  whence  the  Sun  rises 
\ie8  next  to  ours.  Go  and  demand  of  him  whether  he  will  own 
you  as  a  son."  Phaeton  heard  with  delight.  He  travelled  to 
India,  which  lies  directly  in  the  regions  of  sunrise;  and,  full 
of  hope  and  pride,  approached  the  goal  whence  the  Sun  begins 
his  course. 

The  palace  of  the  Sun  stood  reared  aloft  on  colunms,  glit- 
tering with  gold  and  precious  stones,  while  polished  ivory 
formed  the  ceilings,  and  silver  the  doors.  The  workmanship 
surpassed  the  material ;  *  for  upon  the  walls  Vulcan  had  repre- 
sented earth,  sea  and  skies,  with  their  inhabitants.  In  the  sea 
were  the  nymphs,  some  sporting  in  the  waves,  some  riding  on  the 
backs  of  fishes,  while  others  sat  upon  the  rocks  and  dried  their 
sea-green  hair.  Their  faces  were  not  all  alike,  nor  yet  unlike,— 
but  such  as  sisters'  ought  to  be.^  The  earth  had  its  towns  imd 
forests  and  rivers  and  rustic  divinities.  Over  all  was  carved 
the  likeness  of  the  glorious  lieaven ;  and  on  the  silver  doors  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  six  on  each  side. 

Clymene's  son  advanced  up  the  steep  ascent,  and  entered 
the  halls  of  his  disputed  father.  He  approached  the  paternal 
])resence,  but  stopped  at  a  distance,  for  the  light  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  Pha*bus,  arrayed  in  a  purple  vesture,  sat 
on  a  throne  which  glittered  as  with  diamonds.  On  his  right 
hand  and  his  left  stood  the  Day,  the  Month,  and  the  Year,  and, 
.'It  regular  intervals,  the  Hours.  Spring  stood  with  her  head 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  Summer,  with  garment  cast  aside, 
and  a  garland  formed  of  spears  of  ripened  grain,  and  Autumn, 
with  his  feet  stained  with  grape-juice,  and  icy  Winter,  with  his 
hair  stiffened  with  hoar  frost.  Surrounded  by  these  attendants, 
the  Sun,  with  the  eye  that  sees  every  thing,  beheld  the  yonth 
dazzled  with  the  novelty  and  splendor  of  tlie  scene,  and  in- 
quired the  ])urpose  of  his  errand.     The  youth  replied,  "  Oh, 

1  Sec  Proverbial  Exprcssious,  i>age  ii5. 
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'  light  of  the  bonndlesB  world,  PhfpbuB,  my  father,  —  if  you  per- 

t  me  to  use  that  name, — give  me  Bome  proof,I  beseech  you, 

by  which  I  may  be  Icdowd  as  yours."     He  ceased ;  and  his 

father,  laying  aside  tlie  bennis  that  shone  all  around  his  head, 

bade  him  approach,  and  embracing  him,  said,  "My  son,  you 

r  deserve  not  to  be  disowned,  and  I  confirm  what  your  mother 

I  has  told  you.    To  put  an  end  to  your  doubts,  ask  what  you 

will,  the  gift  shall  be  yours.     1  call  to  witness  that  dreadful 

lake,  which  I  never  saw,  but  which  we  gods  swear  by  in  our 

most  solemn  engagements."    Phaeton  immediately  asked  to  be 

permitted  for  one  day  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun.    The 

_  father  repented  of  his  promise ;  thrice  and  four  times  he  shook 

I  his  radiant  head  in  warning.    "I  have  spoken  rashly,"  said  hej 

"  only  this  request  I  would  fain  deny.    I  beg  you  to  withdraw 

it.     It  is  not  n  safe  boon,  nor  one,  my  Phaeton,  suited  to  your 

youth  and  strength.     Your  lot  is  mortal,  and  you  ask  what  is 

beyond  a  mortal's  power.    In  yoiir  ignorance  you  aspire  to  do 

that  which  not  even  the  gods  themselves  may  do.    None  but 

I  myself  may  drive  the  flaming  ear  of  day ;  not  even  Jupiter, 

whose  terrible  right  arm  hurls  the  thunderbolts.  The  first  part 

of  the  way  is  steep,  and  such  as  the  horses  when  fresh  in  the 

morning   can    hardly  climb;   the   middle    is    high   up  in   the 

heavens,  whence  I  myself  can  scarcely,  without  alarm,  look 

'   down  and  behold  the  earth  and  sea  stretched  beneath  me, 

■'  The  last  part  of  the  road  descends  rapidly,  and  requires  most 

[  careful  driving.    Telliys,  who  is  waiting  to  receive  me,  often 

I  trembles  for  me  test  I  should  fall  headlong.     Add  to  all  this, 

I  the  heaven  is  all  the  lime  turning  round  and  carrying  the  stars 

I  with  it.     I  have  to  be  perpetually  on  my  guard  lest  that  move- 

I  ment,  which  sweeps  everything  else  along,  should   hurry  me 

I  «lso  away.   Suppose  I  should  lend  you  the  chariot,  what  would 

I  you  do?    Could  you  keep  yoar  course  while  the  sphere  was 

f  revolving  under  you?  Perhaps  you  think  that  there  are  forests 

F  and  cities,  the  abodes  of  gods,  and  palaces  and  temples  on  the 

I  way.   On  the  contrary,  the  road  is  through  the  midst  of  fright- 

I  ful  monsters.     You  pass  by  the  horns  of  the  Bull,  In  front  of 

I  the  Archer,  and  near  the  Lion's  jaws,  and  where  the  Scorpion 

■  stretches  its  anna  iu  one  direction  and  the  Crab  in  another. 
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Nor  will  you  find  it  easy  to  guide  those  horses,  with  their 
breasts  full  of  fire  which  thev  breathe  forth  from  their  mouths 
and  nostrils.  I  can  scarcely  govern  them  myself,  when  they 
are  unruly  and  resist  the  reins.  Beware,  my  son,  lest  I  should 
give  you  a  fatal  gift;  recall  your  request  while  yet  you  may. 
Do  you  ask  me  for  proof  that  you  are  sprung  from  my  blood  f 
I  give  you  a  proof  in  my  fears  for  you.  Look  at  my  face,  — 
I  would  that  you  could  look  into  my  breast,  you  would  there 
see  all  a  father's  anxiety.  Finally,"  he  continued,  "look  round 
the  world  and  choose  whatever  you  will  of  what  earth  or  sea 
contains  most  precious, — ask  it  and  fear  no  refusal.  This  only 
I  pray  you  not  to  urge.  It  is  not  honor,  but  destruction  you 
seek.  Why  do  you  hang  round  my  neck  and  still  entreat  me  ? 
You  shall  have  it  if  you  persist,  —  the  oath  is  sworn  and  must 
be  kept,  —  but  I  beg  you  to  choose  more  wisely." 

He  ended ;  but  the  youth  rejected  all  admonition,  and  held 
to  his  demand.  So,  having  resisted  as  long  as  he  could,  Phoebus 
at  last  led  the  way  to  where  stood  the  lofty  chariot. 

It  was  of  gold,  the  gift  of  Vulcan ;  the  axle  was  of  gold,  the 
pole  and  wheels  of  gold,  the  spokes  of  silver.  Along  the  seat 
were  rows  of  chrysolites  and  diamonds,  which  reflected  all 
around  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  While  the  daring  youth 
gazed  in  admiration,  the  early  Dawn  threw  open  the  purple 
doors  of  the  east,  and  showed  the  pathway  strewn  with  roses. 
The  stars  withdrew,  marshalled  by  the  Daystar,  which  last 
of  all  retired  also.  The  father,  when  he  saw  the  earth  be- 
ginning to  glow,  and  the  Moon  preparing  to  retire,  ordered  the 
Hours  to  harness  up  the  horses.  They  obeyed,  and  led  forth 
from  the  lofty  stalls  the  steeds  full  fed  with  ambrosia,  and 
attached  the  reins.  Then  the  father  bathed  the  face  of  his  son 
with  a  powerful  unguent,  and  made  him  capable  of  enduring 
the  brightness  of  the  flame.  He  set  the  rays  on  his  head,  and, 
with  a  foreboding  sigh,  said,  "  If,  my  son,  you  will  in  this  at 
least  heed  my  advice,  spare  the  whip  and  hold  tight  the  reins. 
They  go  fast  enough  of  their  own  accord ;  the  labor  is  to  hold 
them  in.  You  are  not  to  take  the  straight  road  directly 
between  the  ^ve  circles,  but  turn  off  to  the  left.  Keep  within 
the  limit  of  the  middle  zone,  and  avoid  the  northern  and  the 
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Boathera  alike.  Yon  will  see  the  marks  of  the  wheels,  and  they 
will  serve  to  guide  you.  And,  that  the  skies  and  the  earth 
may  each  receive  their  due  share  of  heat,  go  not  too  high,  0( 
you  will  burn  the  heavenly  dwellings,  nor  too  low,  or  you  will 
set  the  earth  on  fire ;  the  middle  course  is  safest  and  best.' 
And  now  I  leave  you  to  your  chance,  which  I  hope  will  plan 
better  for  you  than  you  have  doue  for  yourself.  Night  is 
passing  out  of  the  western  gales  and  we  can  delay  no  longer. 
Take  the  reins ;  but  if  at  last  your  heart  fails  you,  and  you  will 
benefit  by  my  advice,  stay  where  you  are  in  safety,  and  suffer 
me  to  light  and  warm  the  earth."  The  agile  youth  s]>rang  into 
the  chariot,  stood  erect  and  grasped  the  reins  with  delight, 
pouring  out  thanks  to  his  reluctant  parent. 

Meanwhile  the  horses  fill  the  air  with  their  snorlings  and 
fiery  breath,  and  stamp  the  ground  impatient.  Now  the  bars 
are  let  down,  and  the  boundless  plain  of  the  universe  lies  open 
before  them.  They  dart  forward  and  cleave  the  op]K>sing 
clouds,  and  outrun  the  morning  breezes  which  started  from  the 
same  eastern  goal.  The  steeds  soon  perceived  that  the  load 
ihey  drew  was  lighter  than  usual:  and  as  a  ship  without  ballast 
is  tossed  hither  and  thither  on  the  sea,  so  the  chariot,  witliout 
its  accustomed  weight,  was  dashed  about  as  if  empty.  They 
rush  headlong  and  leave  the  travelled  road.  He  is  alarmed, 
and  knows  not  bow  to  guide  them ;  nor,  it  he  knew,  has  he  the 
]wwer.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  Gi-eat  and  Little  Bear 
were  scorched  with  heat,  and  would  fain,  if  it  were  possible, 
have  plunged  into  the  water;  and  the  Serpent  which  lies  coiled 
np  round  the  north  pole,  torpid  and  harmless,  grew  warm,  and 
with  warmth  felt  its  rage  revive.  Bootes,  they  say,  fled  away, 
tliough  encumbered  with  bis  plough,  and  all  unused  to  rapid 
motion. 

When  hapiesB  Phaeton  looked  down  upon  the  earth,  now 
spreading  in  vaat  extent  beneath  him,  he  grew  pale  and  his 
knees  shook  with  terror.  In  spite  of  the  glare  all  around  him, 
the  sight  of  his  eyes  grew  dim.  He  wished  he  had  never 
touched  his  father's  liorees,  never  learned  his  parentage,  never 
prevailed  in  his  request.  He  is  borne  along  like  a  vessel  that 
■  See  Frarcrtiia]  Eiipreuioiu,  page  iU. 
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flies  before  a  tempest,  when  the  pilot  can  do  no  more  and  be- 
takes himself  to  his  prayers.  What  shall  he  do  ?  Much  of  the 
heavenly  road  is  left  behind,  but  more  remains  before.  He 
turns  his  eyes  from  one  direction  to  the  other ;  now  to  the  goal 
whence  he  began  his  course,  now  to  the  realms  of  sunset  which 
he  is  not  destined  to  reach.  He  loses  his  self-command,  and 
knows  not  what  to  do,  —  whether  to  draw  tight  the  reins  or 
throw  them  loose;  he  forgets  the  names  of  the  horses.  He 
sees  with  terror  the  monstrous  forms  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  heaven.  Here  the  Scorpion  extended  his  two  great  arms, 
with  his  tail  and  crooked  claws  stretching  over  two  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  When  the  boy  beheld  him,  reeking  with  poison  and 
menacing  with  his  fangs,  his  courage  failed,  and  the  reins 
fell  from  his  hands.  The  horees,  feeling  the  reins  loose  on 
their  backs,  dashed  headlong,  and  unrestrained  went  off  mto 
unknown  regions  of  the  sky,  in  among  the  stars,  hurling  the 
chariot  over  pathless  places,  now^  up  in  high  heaven,  now  down 
almost  to  the  earth.  The  moon  saw  with  astonishment  her 
brother's  chariot  running  beneath  her  own.  The  clouds  begin 
to  smoke,  and  the  mountain  tops  take  fire;  the  flelds  are 
parched  with  heat,  the  plants  wither,  the  trees  with  their  leafy 
branches  burn,  the  harvest  is  ablaze!  But  these  are  small 
things.  Great  cities  perished,  with  their  walls  and  towers; 
whole  nations  with  their  people  were  consumed  to  ashes  I  The 
forest-clad  mountains  burned,  Athos  and  Taurus  and  Tmolus 
and  OEte;  Ida,  once  celebrated  for  fountains,  but  now  all  dry; 
the  Muses'  mountain  Helicon,  and  Hajmus ;  ^tna,  with  fires 
within  and  without,  and  Parnassus,  with  his  two  peaks,  and 
Rhodope,  forced  at  last  to  part  with  his  snowy  crown.  Her 
cold  climate  was  no  protection  to  Scythia,  Caucasus  burned, 
and  Ossa  and  Pindus,  and,  greater  than  both,  Olympus ;  the 
Alps  high  in  air,  and  the  Apennines  crowned  with  clouds. 

Then  Phaeton  beheld  the  world  on  fire,  and  felt  the  heat 
intolerable.  The  air  he  breathed  was  like  the  air  of  a  furnace 
and  full  of  burning  ashes,  and  the  smoke  was  of  a  pitchy  dark- 
ness. He  dashed  forward  he  knew  not  whither.  Then,  it  is 
believed,  the  people  of  -^^thiopia  became  black  by  the  blood 
being  forced  s  >  suddenly  to  the  surface,  and  the  Libyan  desert 
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was  dried  up  to  the  condition  in  wliich  it  remains  to  tbis  day. 
The  Njmpha  of  the  fountains,  with  dishevelled  hair,  mourned 
their  waters,  nor  were  the  rivers  safe  beneath  their  banks; 
Tannia  smoked,  and  Caicus,  Xauthua  and  Meander.  Babylonian 
Euphrates  and  GangL's,  Tagua  with  golden  sands,  and  Caijster 
where  tiie  awana  resort.  Nile  fled  away  and  hid  his  head  in 
the  desert,  and  there  it  still  remains  concealed.     Where  he 


:ed  to  discliarge  hia  waters  tlirough  seven   mouths  into  the 
a,  there  seven   dry  channeJa   alone   remained.     The  earth 
cracked  open,  and  through  the  chinks  light  broke  into  Tar- 
tarus, and  frightened  the  king  of  ahadows  and  hia  ijueen.     The 
sea  shrank  up.     Where  before  was  water,  it  became  a  dry 
plain ;  and  the  mountains  that  lie  beneath  the  waves  lifted  np 
their  beads  and  became  islanda.     The  fishes  sought  the  lowest 
depths,  and  the  dolphins  no  longer  ventm'cd  aa  usual  to  sport 
on  the  surface.     Even  Nerous,  and  bis  wife  Doris,  with  the 
Nereids,  their  daughters,  sought  the  deejiest  eaves  for  refuge. 
Thrice  Neptune  essayed  to  raise  his  head  above  the  surface, 
and  thrice  was  driven  back  by  the  heat.    Earth,  surrounded  as 
^^    she  was  by  waters,  yet  with  head  and  shoiddera  bare,  screening 
^K  her  face  with  her  hand,  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  with  a  husky 
^H>  voice  called  on  Jupiter. 
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"O  ruler  of  the  gods,  if  I  have  deserved  thiB  treatmen) 
and  it  is  your  will  that  I  perish  with  fire,  why  withhold  you 
thunderbolts  ?  Let  me  at  least  fall  by  your  hand.  Is  this  th 
reward  of  my  fertility,  of  my  obedient  8er\'iee  ?  Is  it  for  thi 
that  I  have  8up]>lied  herbage  for  cattle,  and  fruits  for  men,  am 
frankincense  for  your  altars?  But  if  I  am  unworthy  of  regard 
wliat  has  my  brother  Ocean  done  to  deserve  such  a  fate 
If  neither  of  us  can  excite  your  pity,  think,  I  pray  you,  of  you 
own  heaven,  and  behold  how  both  the  poles  are  smoking  whicl 
sijMtain  your  palace,  which  must  fall  if  they  be  destroyed 
AtlaH  faints,  and  scarce  holds  up  his  burden.  If  sea,  earth,  anc 
lu'HVfn  fH^rish,  we  fall  into  ancient  Chaos.  Save  what  ye) 
nfmains  to  us  from  the  devouring  flame.  Oh,  take  thought  foi 
our  deliverance  in  this  awful  moment !  " 

Thus  Hpoke  Earth,  and  overcome  with  heat  and  thirst,  couM 
say  no  more.  Then  Jupiter  OnmifK)tent,  calling  to  witness  all 
the  ^^hIh,  inf'ludini^  him  who  had  lent  the  chariot,  and  showing 
tlir-rii  tliat  all  waH  loHt  unless  some  speedy  remedy  were  applied, 
mounted  the  lofty  tower  from  whence  he  diffuses  clouds  ovei 
the  earth,  and  hurls  the  forked  liglitnings.  But  at  that  time 
not  a  cloud  was  to  be  found  to  interpose  for  a  screen  to  earth, 
nor  waH  a  shower  remainiiitr  unexhausted.  He  thundered,  and 
brandinfiirif^  a  li^^htning-bolt  in  his  ri^ht  hand  launched  it 
against  the  charioteer,  and  struck  him  at  the  same  moment 
from  his  seat  and  from  existence!  Phaeton,  with  his  hair  or 
fire,  fell  headlon<^,  like  a  shootin^c  star  which  marks  the  heavens 
with  its  brij^htncss  as  it  falls,  and  Eridanus,  the  great  river 
reci'ived  him  and  cooled  his  ])urning  frame.  The  Italiar 
Naiads  n^ared  a  tomb  for  him,  and  inscribed  these  words  upoi 
the  stone:  — 

"  Driver  of  Pha'bus'  rliariot,  IMiaoton, 
Struck  hy  Jove's  thunder,  nsts  luMioath  this  stone. 
He  c'ouM  not  rule  his  father's  ear  of  fire, 
Yet  was  it  much  so  nobly  to  aspire."* 

Tlis  sisters,  the  Heliades,  as  tlicy  lamented  his  fate  wew 
turned  into  j)Oplar  trees,  on  the  }>anks  of  the  river,  and  theii 
tears,  whicli  continued  to  flow,  became  amber  as  they  dropped 
into  the  stream. 

>  Sec  Proverbial  Kxprcssions,  pan^e  ii'u 
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One  of  Prior's  licsl  remembered  jioema  is  that  on  the  Female 
Phaeton,  from  which  we  quote  the  last  verse. 

Kitty  has  been  imploring  her  mother  to  allow  her  to  go  out 
into  the  world  as  her  friends  have  done,  if  only  for  once. 

"  Fondocss  prevailed,  mamma  gute  waj ; 
K'My,  al  beart'9  desire, 
Obtiincil  Ihe  chariot  for  a  day, 
Ami  set  Die  naiid  on  fire." 

Milman,  in  his  poem  of  Sainor,  makes  the  following  ailusloif 
to  Phaeton's  story  :  — 

"  Aa  whcD  Ibe  palsied  n  aivene  aghast 

Uy mute  ami  slill. 

I  Wlien  drove,  so  poets  sinur,  the  Sim-bom  youlb 

Devious  thruii|[h  HoaTcn'a  uffrighled  iigru  liis  sira'l 
lU-grauled  cliarint     Him  the  Thiindercr  liuried 
From  th'  empj'rcan  headlong  to  Uie  giiir 
Of  Ihc  half-pircbcd  Eridnniu,  where  weep 
Even  now  tliu  sister  Ircea  Iheir  amber  tents 
O'er  Pbaeton  iimimely  dead." 

In  the  beautiful  lines  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  defierililnj 
the  sea-«hell,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Sun's  palace  and  cliai» 
iot.    The  waler-nympli  says, — 

" 1  have  sinuous  shells  of  poariy  hue 

Wilhin,  atid  ihingB  that  luitrc  have  imbihed 
In  llie  sun's  palace  porch,  where  when  unyoked 
Ilis  chariot-wheel  stands  midway  in  Ihe  wave. 
Shake  one  and  it  awii'KenE  -,  (hen  apply 
lis  polished  lip  lo  your  attentive  ear, 
And  it  remcmtjcrs  iu  sii^st  Blwdes, 
Audm 
Qiiir,  Book  I 


CHAPTER    IV. 


-PLDTO  AND 


BACCIHIS,  on  n  cert»iii  occasion,  found  his  old  achoo)-ma» 
tor  ami  fostcr-fatiier,  Silcnus,  missing.  The  old  man  bad 
been  drinking,  and  in  that  state  had  wandered  away,  and  wu 
found  by  some  peasants,  who  oirriud  him  to  their  king,  Midas. 
Midas  recognized  him,  and  treated  liiin  hospitably,  entertaining 
him  for  ten  days  and  nights  with  an  unceasing  round  of  jollity, 
On  the  eleventh  day  lie  brought  Silonus  back,  and  restored  him 
in  safety  to  his  pupil.  Whcreu|>on  Bacchus  offered  Midaa  hia 
choice  of  whatever  reward  he  might  wish.  He  asked  that 
whatever  ho  might  touch  should  be  changed  into  ffold.  Bac- 
chus consented,  though  sorry  that  he  had  not  made  a  better 
choice,  Midas  went  his  way,  rejoicing  in  his  newly  acquired 
power,  wliich  he  hastened  to  put  to  tlie  test.  He  could  scarce 
believe  his  eyes  when  he  found  tliat  a  twig  of  an  oak,  which  he 
plucked  from  the  branch,  became  gold  in  his  hand.  He  took 
up  a  stone — it  changed  to  gold.  He  touched  a  sod — it  did 
the  same.  He  took  an  apple  from  the  tree  —  you  would 
have  thought  ho  had  robbed  the  garden  of  the  Hesperidea. 
His  joy  knew  no  bounds,  and  as  soon  as  ho  got  home,  he 
ordered  the  acn'ants  to  set  n  splendid  repast  on  the  table. 
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Then  he  found  to  his  dismay  that  whether  he  touched  bread, 
it  hardened  in  his  hand ;  or  put  a  moreel  to  his  lips,  it  deHed 
hie  teeth.  He  took  a  glass  of  wine,  but  it  flowed  down  his 
throat  like  melted  gold. 

In  conBternation  at  the  unprecedented  afiiiclion,  he  strove  to 
divest  himself  of  his  power ;  he  hated  the  ^ft  lie  hafl  lately 
coveted.  But  all  in  vain;  starvation  seemed  to  await  him. 
He  raised  his  arms,  all  shining  with  gold,  ia  prayer  to  Bacchus, 
l>eg^ng  to  be  delivered  froin  his  glitteriog  destruction.  Bac- 
chus, merciful  deity,  he.ird  and  consented.  "Go,"  said  he,  "to 
the  River  Pactolus,  trace  the  stream  to  its  fountain-head,  there 
plunge  in  your  head  and  body  and  wash  away  your  fault  and 
its  punishment."  He  did  so,  and  scarce  had  he  touched  the 
waters  before  the  gold-creating  power  passed  into  them,  and 
the  river  sands  became  changed  into  gold,  as  they  remain  to 
this  day. 

Thenceforth  Midas,  hating  wealth  and  sjilcndor,  dwelt  in  the 
coTiutry,  and  became  a  worshipper  of  Fan,  the  god  of  the  fields. 
On  a  certain  occasion  Pan  had  the  temerity  to  compare  his 
sic  with  that  of  Apollo,  and  to  challenge  the  god  of  the  lyre 

a  trial  of  skill.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  Tmolus, 
the  mountaiu-god,  was  chosen  umpire,  Tmolus  took  his  seat 
and  cleared  away  the  trees  from  hJs  ears  to  list«ti.  At  a 
n  signal  Pan  blew  on  his  pipes,  and  with  his  rustic  melody 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  himself  and  his  faithful  follower 
Kfidas,  who  happened  to  be  jiresent.  Then  Tmolus  turned  his 
head  toward  the  Sun-god,  and  all  his  trees  turned  with  him. 
A])olto  rose,  his  brow  wreathed  with  Parnassian  laurel,  while 
his  rube  of  Tyrian  purple  swept  the  ground.  In  his  left  hand 
he  held  the  lyre,  and  with  his  right  hand  struck  the  strings. 
Ravished  with  the  harmony,  Tmolus  at  once  awarded  the  vic^ 
tory  to  the  god  of  the  lyre,  and  all  but  Midas  acquiesced  in 
the  judgment.  He  dissented,  and  questioned  the  justice  of  the 
award.  Apollo  would  not  suffer  such  a  depraved  pair  of  ears 
any  longer  to  wear  the  human  form,  but  caused  them  to  incr'Sase 
in  length,  grow  hairy,  within  and  without,  and  to  become  mov- 
able on  their  roots;  in  short,  to  be  on  the  perfect  pattern  of 
those  of  an  aas. 
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Mortified  enough  was  King  Midas  &t  this  mishap;  bat  i 
consoled  hiniBclf  with  the  thought  that  it  was  possible  to  bi<i 
his  misfortune,  whicli  he  attempted  to  do  by  means  of  an  ampi 
turban  or  headdress.  But  hin  liairdresner  of  course  knew  tl: 
seeret.  He  was  charged  not  to  mention  it,  and  threatened  wit 
dire  punishment  if  he  presumed  to  disobey.  But  he  found 
too  miit'h  for  his  discretion  to  keep  auch  a  secret ;  so  he  wei 
out  into  the  meadow,  dug  a  hole  in  tlie  ground,  and  stoopin 
down,  whiNpered  the  Htory,  and  covered  it  up.  Before  long 
thicic  bed  of  rctds  itprang  up  in  the  meadow,  and  as  soon  as 
ha<l  gained  its  growth,  began  whispering  the  story,  and  hi 
continued  to  du  so,  from  that  day  to  this,  with  every  breei 
which  passes  over  the  place. 

The  story  of  King  Midas  has  been  told  by  others  with  som 
variation!;.  Dryden,  in  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  makes  Midai 
queen  the  betrayer  of  ttie  secret. 


Midas  was  king  of  Phrygia.  He  was  the  son  of  Gordius, 
poor  countryman,  who  was  taken  by  the  people  and  mad 
king,  in  (il>cdionce  to  the  command  of  the  oracle,  which  ha 
sail!  that  their  future  king  shontd  come  in  a  wagon.  While  th 
people  were  deliberating,  Gordius  with  his  wife  and  son  cam 
driving  his  wngon  into  the  public  s<juare. 

Gordius,  being  made  king,  dedicated  his  wagon  to  the  deity  c 
t  ne  iiraek",  anil  tied  it  up  in  its  place  with  a  fa.nt  knot.  This  wa 
■  the  celebrated  GorOiriii  knot,  of  which,  in  after  times  it  was  aaic 
that  whw>vcr  should  untie  it  Khould  become  lord  of  all  Aaii 
Many  tried  to  untie  it,  hut  none  succeeded,  till  Alexander  th 
Great,  in  his  career  of  conipu'st,  came  to  Phrygia.  He  trie 
his  skill  with  as  ill-success  as  the  others,  till  growing  irapatien 
he  i|i-ew  his  sword  and  cut  the  knot.  When  he  afterward 
succeeded  in  subjecting  all  Asia  to  his  sway,  people  bega 
to  think  that  he  lia<]  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  oracl 
according  to  its  true  meaning. 
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Baccis  and  Philemon. 

On  a  certain  hill  in  Pbrjgiit  stand  a  Hnden-tree  and  an  oak, 
eni;loaefl  by  a  low  wall.  Not  far  from  the  spot  ia  a  marsli, 
formerly  good  liabitable  land,  but  now  indented  with  pools, 
the  resort  of  fen-birda  and  cormorants.  Once  on  a  time, 
Jupiter,  in  human  shape,  visited  this  country,  and  with  iiim 
his  son  Mercury  (he  of  the  caduceua),  without  his  wings. 
They  presented  themselves  at  many  a  door  as  weary  travellers, 
seeking  rest  and  shelter,  but  found  all  closed,  for  it  was  late, 
and  the  inhospitable  inhabitants  would  not  rouse  themselves  to 
open  for  their  reception.  At  last  a  bumble  mansion  received 
them,  a  small  thatched  cottage,  where  Baucis,  a  pious  old 
dame,  and  her  husband  Philemon,  united  when  young,  had 
grown  old  together.  Not  ashamed  of  their  poverty,  they  made 
it  endurable  by  moderate  desires  and  kind  dispositions.  One 
need  not  look  there  for  master  or  for  servant ;  tbey  two  were 
the  whole  household,  master  and  servant  alike.  When  the  two 
heavenly  guests  crossed  the  humble  threshold,  and  bowed 
their  heads  to  pass  under  llie  low  door,  the  old  man  placed  a 
seat,  on  which  Baueis,  bustling  and  attentive,  spread  a  cloth, 
and  begged  them  to  sit  down.  Then  she  raked  out  the  coals 
from  the  aaliea,  kindled  up  a  fire,  and  fed  it  with  leaves  and  dry 
bark,  and  with  ber  scanty  breath  blew  it  into  a  flame,  ^he 
brought  out  of  a  corner  split  sticks  and  dry  branches,  broke 
them  up,  and  placed  them  under  the  small  kettle.  Her  hus- 
band collected  some  poCr-herbs  In  tlie  garden,  and  she  shred 
them  from  the  stalks,  and  prepared  them  for  the  pot.  He 
reached  down  with  a  forked  stick  a  flitch  of  bacon  hanging  In 
the  cliinmey,  cut  a  small  piece,  and  put  it  in  the  pot  to  boil 
with  the  herlw,  setting  away  the  rest  for  anotber  time,  A 
beecben  bowl  was  filled  with  warm  water  that  their  guests 
might  wash.  While  all  was  doing  they  beguiled  the  time  with 
conversation. 

On  the  bench  designed  for  the  guests  was  laid  a  cushion 
stuffed  with  sea-weed;  and  a  cloth,  only  produced  on  great 
occasions,    but    old    and    coarse    enough,    was    spread    over 
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that.  The  old  woman,  with  her  apron  on,  with  trembling 
hand  set  the  table.  One  leg  was  shorter  than  the  rest,  but 
a  shell  put  under  restored  the  level.  When  fixed,  she  rubbed 
the  table  down  with  some  sweet-smelling  herbs.  Upon  it  she 
set  some  olives,  Minerva's-fruit,  some  cornel-berries  preserved 
in  vinegar,  and  added  radishes  and  cheese,  with  eggs  lightly 
cooked  in  the  ashes.  All  were  served  in  earthen  dishes,  and 
an  earthenware  ])itcher,  with  wooden  cups,  stood  beside  them. 
When  all  was  ready,  the  stew,  smoking  hot,  was  set  on  the 
table.  Some  wine,  not  of  the  oldest,  was  added ;  and  for 
dessert,  a])ples  and  wild  honey;  and  over  and  above  all,  friendly 
faces,  and  8imj)le  but  hearty  welcome. 

Now  while  the  repast  proceeded,  the  old  folks  were  aston- 
ished to  see  that  the  wine,  as  fast  as  it  was  poured  out,  renewed 
itself  in  the  pitcher,  of  its  own  accord.  Struck  with  terror, 
Baucis  and  Philemon  recognized  their  heavenly  guests,  fell  on 
their  knees,  and  with  clasped  hands  imj)lored  forgiveness  for 
their  j)oor  entertainment.  The^e  was  an  old  goose,  which  they 
kept  as  the  guardian  of  their  humble  cottage ;  and  they  be 
thought  them  to  make  this  a  sacrifice  in  honor  of  their  guests. 
But  the  goose,  too  nimble  for  the  old  folks,  eluded  theur  pur- 
suit with  the  aid  of  feet  and  wings,  and  at  last  took  shelter 
between  the  gods  themselves.  They  forbade  it  to  be  slam ; 
and  spoke  in  these  words :  "  We  are  gods.  This  inhospitable 
village  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  its  impiety ;  you  alone  shall  go 
free  from  the  chastisement.  Quit  your  house,  and  come  with 
us  to  the  top  of  yonder  hill."  They  hastened  to  obey,  and, 
staff  in  hand,  lal)ored  up  the  steep  ascent.  They  had  come 
within  an  arrow's  flight  of  the  toj),  when  turning  their  eyes 
below,  they  beheld  all  the  country  sunk  in  a  lake,  only  their 
own  house  left  standing.  Wliile  they  gazed  with  wonder  at 
^le  sight,  and  lamented  the  fate  of  their  neighbors,  that  old 
house  of  theirs  was  changed  into  a  temple.  Columns  took  the 
place  of  the  corner-posts,  the  thatch  grew  yellow  and  appeared 
a  gilded  roof,  the  floors  became  marble,  the  doors  were  enriched 
with  carving  and  ornaments  of  gold.  Then  spoke  Jupiter  in 
benignant  accents :  "  Excellent  old  man,  and  woman  worthy 
of  euch  a  husband,  speak,  tell  us  your  wishes ;  what  favor  have 
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yoii  to  ask  of  us?"  Philemon  took  counsel  with  Baucis  a  few 
iiMiueiits;  men  declared  to  the  gods  their  united  wish.  "We 
aak  to  be  priests  and  guardians  of  tliis  your  temple ;  and  since 
liere  we  have  passed  our  lives  in  love  and  concord,  we  wish 
thiit  one  and  the  same  hour  may  take  us  both  from  life,  that  I 
may  not  live  to  see  her  grave,  nor  be  laid  in  my  own  by  her." 
Tiieir  prayer  was  granted.  They  were  the  keepers  of  the 
temple  as  long  as  they  lived.  Wlien  grown  very  old,  as  they 
stood  one  day  before  the  steps  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  were 
telling  the  story  of  the  place,  Baucis  saw  Philemon  begin  to 
put  forth  leaves,  and  old  PliilemoTi  saw  Baucis  changing  in  like 
manner.  And  now  a  leafy  crown  had  grown  over  their  heads, 
while  exchanging  parting  words,  as  long  as  they  could  speak. 
"  Farewell,  dear  spouse,"  they  said,  together,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  bark  closed  over  their  mouths.  The  Tyanean 
shepherd  long  showed  the  two  trees,  standing  side  by  side,  made 
out  of  the  two  good  old  people. 

The  story  of  Baucis  and  Philemon  has  been  imitated  by 
Kwift,  in  a  burlesque  style,  the  aetoi-s  in  the  change  being  two 
wandering  saints  and  the  house  being  changed  into  a  church, 
of  which  Pliilcmon  is  made  the  parson.  The  following  maj 
•erv4  as  a  specimen: — 

■'  They  icBreo  had  spoke,  when,  Wr  md  soft, 
TLd  ranf  bogan  to  mount  alott; 
Aloft  rose  ovaiy  beam  sue)  rsfler  i 
The  heavy  wall  climbsd  tlowly  after. 
The  chimney  wideneil  and  grew  higher. 
Became  a  steeple  wilh  a  spire.  ~ 


The  kettle  to  the  top  iru 

hoijl. 

And  Ihcfe  aloo<l  fwiene. 

lo.Joirt, 

But  wilh  the  upsi.le  dow 

,  lo  ihow 

It*  iDcliution  for  below 

In  vain,  for  a  superior  force. 

Appliwl  at  bottom.  Hops 

Doomed  ever  in  siispensa 

to  dwell. 

Tis  now  no  kettle,  bul  a 

beU. 

A  wooden  jack,  which  bad  almoM 

Lost  by  disuse  the  art  to 

roMt. 

A  siidden  alteration  feeb 

Inel'cased  by  new  intesli 

Be  wheels  1 

And,  whnt  eiiJts  ll.c  wo 

dor  more. 

Tb*  auiubcr  mxlc  the  m 

Mion  slower 
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The  flier,  though  't  had  leaden  feet, 

Turned  round  8o  quick  you  scarce  coold  see  Xl 

But  slackened  by  some  secret  power,  ^ 

Now  hardly  moves  an  inch  an  hour. 

The  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied. 

Had  never  Icfl  each  other's  side. 

The  chimney  to  a  steeple  ^rown. 

The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone ; 

But  up  against  the  steeple  reared. 

Became  a  clock,  and  still  adhered ; 

And  still  its  love  to  household  cares 

By  a  shrill  voice  at  noon  declares. 

Warning  the  cook-maid  not  to  bum 

Tliat  roast  meat  which  it  caunot  turn 

The  groaning  chair  began  to  crawl. 

Like  a  huge  snail,  along  the  wall ; 

There  stuck  aloft  in  public  view, 

And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 

Compact  of  timber  many  a  load, 

Such  as  our  ancestors  did  use. 

Was  metamorphosed  into  pews. 

Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep 

By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep." 

Proserpine. 

Under  the  island  of  -^tna  lies  Typhoeus  the  Titan,  in  pimish 
ment  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  the  giants  against  Jupiter. 
Two  mountains  press  down  —  the  one  his  right  and  the  other 
his  left  hand  —  while  ^tna  lies  over  his  head.  As  Tjrphceus 
moves,  the  earth  shakes ;  as  he  breathes,  smoke  and  ashes  come 
up  from  ^tna.  Pluto  is  terrified  at  the  rocking  of  the  earth, 
and  fears  that  his  kingdom  will  be  laid  open  to  the  light  of 
day.  He  mounts  his  chariot  with  the  four  black  horses  and 
comes  up  to  earth  and  looks  around.  While  he  is  thus  engaged, 
Venus,  sitting  on  Mount  Eryx  playing  with  her  boy  Cupid,  sees 
him  and  says  :  ''  My  son,  take  your  darts  with  which  you  con- 
quer all,  even  Jove  himself,  and  send  one  into  the  breast  of 
yonder  dark  monarch,  who  rules  the  realm  of  Tartarus.  Why 
should  he  alone  escape  ?  Seize  the  opportunity  to  extend  your 
empire  and  mine.  Do  you  not  see  that  even  in  heaven  some 
despise  our  power?  Minerva  the  wise,  and  Diana  the  huntreesi 
defy  OS ;  and  there  is  that  daughter  of  Ceres,  who  threatens  to 
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follow  ihcir  example.  Now  do  you,  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
yiiiir  own  interest  or  mine,  join  these  two  in  one."  The  boy 
unbound  his  quiver,  and  selected  iiis  sharpest  and  truest  arrow ; 
then,  straining  the  bow  against  his  knee,  he  nttaehed  tliu  string, 
and,  having  made  ready,  shot  the  arrow  with  its  barbed  point 
riglit  into  the  heart  of 
Pluto. 

In  the  vale  of  Enna 
there  is  a  lake  em- 
bowered in  woods, 
which  screen  it  from 
the  fervid  rays  of  the 
sun,  while  the  moist 
ground  is  covered 
with  flowers,  and 
Spring  reigns  perpet- 
ual. Here  Proserpine 
was  playing  with  her 
com  pau  ions,  gathering 
lilies  and  violets,  and 
fillitig  her  basket  and 
her  apron  witli  them, 
when  Pluto  saw  her 
from  his  chariot,  loved 
her,  and  carried  her 
off.  She  screamed  for 
helpto  her  mother  and 
her  companions;  and 
when  in  her  fright  she 
dropped  the  comers  of 
her  apron  and  let  the 
flowers  fall,  childlike, 
she  felt  the  loss  of  them  as  an  addition  to  her  grief.  The  rav- 
isher  urged  on  his  steeds,  calling  them  each  by  name,  and 
throwing  loose  over  their  heads  and  necks  his  iron-colored  reins. 
When  he  reat^hed  the  River  Cyane,  and  it  opfrosed  his  passage, 
he  struck  the  river-bank  with  his  trident,  and  the  earth  opened 
and  gave  him  a  passage  to  Tartanie. 
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Ceres  sought  her  daughter  all  the  world  over.  Bright-haired 
Aurora,  when  she  came  forth  in  the  morning,  and  Hesperus, 
when  he  led  out  the  stars  in  the  evening,  found  her  still  busy 
in  the  search.  But  it  was  all  unavailing.  At  length,  weary  and 
sad,  she  sat  down  upon  a  stone,  and  continued  sitting  nine  days 
and  nights,  in  the  open  air,  under  the  sunlight  and  moonlight 
and  falling  showers.  It  was  where  now  stands  the  city  of 
Eleusis,  then  the  home  of  an  old  man  named  Celeus.  He  was 
out  in  the  field,  gathering  acorns  and  blackberries,  and  sticks 
for  his  fire.  His  little  girl  was  driving  home  their  two  goatis 
and  as  she  passed  the  goddess,  who  appeared  in  the  guise  of  an 
old  woman,  she  said  to  her,  "  Mother,"  —  and  the  name  was 
sweet  to  the  ears  of  Ceres,  —  "  why  do  you  sit  here  alone  upon 
the  rocks  ? "  The  old  man  also  stopped,  though  his  load  was 
heavy,  and  begged  her  to  come  into  his  cottage,  such  as  it  was. 
She  declined,  and  he  urged  her.  "  Go  in  peace,"  she  replied, 
"  and  be  happy  in  your  daughter ;  I  have  lost  mine."  As  she 
spoke,  tears  —  or  something  like  tears,  for  the  gods  never 
weep  —  fell  down  her  cheeks  upon  her  bosom.  The  compas- 
sionate old  man  and  his  cliild  wept  with  her.  Then  said  he, 
"Come  with  us,  and  despise  not  our  humble  roof;  so  may  your 
daughter  be  restored  to  you  in  safety."  "  Lead  on,"  said  she, 
"  I  cannot  resist  that  aj)peal !  "  So  she  rose  from  the  stone 
and  went  with  them.  As  they  walked  he  told  her  that  his  only 
son,  a  little  boy,  lay  very  sick,  feverish  and  sleepless.  She 
stooped  and  gathered  some  poppies.  As  they  entered  the  cot- 
tage they  found  all  in  great  distress,  for  the  boy  seemed  past 
hope  of  recovery.  Metanira,  his  mother,  received  her  kindly, 
and  the  goddess  stooped  and  kissed  the  lips  of  the  sick  child. 
Instantly  the  paleness  left  his  face,  and  healthy  vigor  returned 
to  his  body.  The  whole  family  were  deliglited  —  that  is,  the 
father,  mother,  and  little  girl,  for  they  were  all ;  they  had  no 
servants.  They  spread  the  table,  and  put  upon  it  curds  and 
cream,  apples,  and  honey  in  the  comb.  While  they  ate,  Ceres 
mingled  poppy-juice  in  the  milk  of  tlie  boy.  When  night 
came  and  all  was  still,  she  arose,  and  taking  the  sleeping  boy, 
moulded  his  limbs  with  her  hands,  and  uttered  over  him  three 
times  a  solemn  charm,  then  went  and  laid  him  in  the  ashee. 
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IIU  mother,  who  hail  been  watching  what  her  guest  was  doing, 
sprang  forward  with  a  cry  and  snatched  the  child  from  the  Hre. 
Tlicn  Ceres  assumed  her  own  form,  and  a  divine  splendor  shone 
all  around.  While  they  were  overcome  with  astonishment,  she 
said,  "Mother,  you  Imve  been 
cniet  in  your  fondness  to  your 
son.  1  would  have  made  him 
immortal,  but  you  have  frus- 
trated my  attempt.  Neverthe- 
less, he  shall  be  great  and  useful. 
He  shall  teach  men  the  use  of 
the  plough,  and  the  rewards 
which  labor  cau  win 
from  the  cultivated 
Boil."  So  saying,  she 
wrapped  a  doud 
about  her,  and  mounting  her 
chariot  rode  away. 

Ceres  continued  her  search 
for  her  daughter,  passing  from 
land  to  land,  and  across  seas  and 
rivers,  till  at  length  she  returned 
to  Sicily,  whence  she  at  first  set 
out,  and  stood  by  the  banks  of 
the  River  Cyane,  where  Pluto 
made  himself  a  passage  with  his 
prize  to  his  own  dnminioi 
Tlie  river-nymph  would  have 
told  the  goddess  all  she  ha<l 
witnessed,  hut  dareit  not,  for 
fear  of  Pluto;  so  she  only  veu- 
I  tured  to  take  up  thegirdle  which 
Proserpine  had  dropped  in  her  flight,  and  waft  it  to  the  feet  of 
the  mother.  Ceres,  seeing  this,  was  no  longer  in  doubt  of  her 
Joae,  but  she  did  not  yet  know  the  cause,  and  laid  the  blame  on 
the  innocent  land,  "Ungrateful  soil,"  said  she,  "which  I  have 
endowed  with  fertility  and  clothed  with  herbage  and  nourishing 
grain,  no  more  shall  you  enjoy  my  favors."    Then  the  cattle 
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died,  the  plough  broke  in  the  furrow,  the  seed  failed  to  oome 
up ;  there  was  too  much  sun,  there  was  too  much  rain ;  the 
birds  stole  tlie  seeds,  —  thistles  and  brambles  were  the  only 
groH'th.  Seeing  this,  the  fountain  Arethusa  interceded  for  the 
land.  ''Goddess,^'  said  she,  "blame  not  the  land;  it  opened 
unwillingly  to  yield  a  passage  to  your  daughter.  I  can  tell 
you  of  lior  fate,  for  I  hsive  seen  her.  This  is  not  my  native 
country  ;  I  came  hither  from  Eiis.  I  was  a  woodland  nymph, 
and  delighted  in  the  chase.  They  praised  my  beauty,  but  I 
cared  nothing  for  it,  and  rather  boasted  of  my  hunting  exploits. 
One  day  I  was  returning  from  the  wood,  heated  with  exercise, 
when  I  came  to  a  stream  silently  flowing,  so  clear  that  yoa 
might  count  the  ])ebbles  on  the  bottom.  The  willows  shaded 
it,  and  the  grassy  bank  sloped  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
1  approached,  I  touched  the  water  with  my  foot.  I  stepped 
in  knec-decj),  and  not  content  with  that,  I  laid  my  garments 
on  the  willows  and  went  in.  While  I  sported  in  the  water,  I 
heard  an  indistinct  murmur  coming  up  as  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  stream ;  and  made  haste  to  escape  to  the  nearest  bank. 
The  voice  said,  *  Why  do  you  fly,  Arethusa  ?  I  am  Alpheus, 
the  god  of  this  stream.'  I  ran,  he  pursued ;  he  was  not  more 
swift  than  I,  but  he  was  stronger,  and  gained  upon  me,  as  my 
strength  failed.  At  last,  exhausted,  I  cried  for  help  to  Diana. 
'  Help  me,  goddess !  help  your  votary ! '  The  goddess  heard, 
and  WTappod  me  suddenly  in  a  thick  cloud.  The  river-god 
looked  now  this  way  and  now  that,  and  twice  came  close  to 
me,  but  could  not  find  me.  'Arethusa!  Arethusa !' he  cried. 
Oh,  how  I  trembled, — like  a  lamb  tliat  hears  the  wolf  growling 
outside  the  fold.  A  cold  sweat  came  over  me,  my  hair  flowed 
down  in  streams ;  where  my  foot  stood  there  was  a  pool.  In 
short,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  I  became  a  fountain* 
But  in  this  form  Alpheus  knew  me,  and  attempted  to  mingle 
his  stream  with  mine.  Diana  cleft  the  ground,  and  I,  endeav- 
oring to  escape  him,  plunged  into  the  cavern,  and  through  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  came  out  here  in  Sicily.  While  I  passed 
through  the  low^er  parts  of  the  earth,  I  saw  your  Proserpine. 
She  was  sad,  but  no  longer  showing  alarm  in  her  countenance. 
Her  look  was  such  as  became  a  queen,  —  the  queen  of  Erebus  \ 


the  powerful  bride  of  the  monarcli  of  the  realDis  of  the 
dead." 

When  Ceres  heard  this,  she  slood  for  a  while  like  one 
stupefied ;  then  turned  her  chariot  towards  heaven,  and  has- 
tened to  present  herself  before  the  throne  of  Jove.  She  told 
the  story  of  her  bereavement,  and  implored  Jupiter  to  interfere 
to  procure  the  restitution  of  her  daughter.  Jupiter  consented 
on  one  condition,  namely,  that  Proseqiine  should  not  during 
her  stay  in  the  lower  world  have  taken  any  food ;  otherwise, 
the  Fates  forbade  her  release.  Accordingly,  Mercury  was  sent, 
accompanied  by  Spring,  to  demand  Proserpine  of  Pluto.  The 
wily  monarch  consented;  but  alas!  the  maiden  had  taken  a 
pomegranate  which  Pluto  offered  her,  and  had  sucked  the 
sweet  pulp  from  a  few  of  the  seeds.  This  was  enough  to  pre- 
vent her  complete  release ;  but  a  compromise  was  made,  by 
which  she  was  to  pass  half  the  time  with  her  mother,  and  the 
rest  with  lier  husband  Pluto. 

Ceres  allowed  herself  to  be  pacified  with  thia  arrangement) 
and  restored  the  earth  to  her  favor.  N^ow  she  remembered 
Celens  and  his  family,  and  her  promise  to  his  infant  son  Trip- 
tolemus.  When  the  boy  grew  u]>,  she  taught  him  the  use  of 
t)ie  plough,  and  how  to  sow  the  seed.  She  took  him  in  her 
chariot,  drawn  by  winged  dragons,  through  all  the  countries 
of  the  earth,  imparling  lo  mankind  valuable  grains,  and  the 
knowledge  of  agriculture.  After  liis  return,  Triptolenius  built 
a  magnificent  temple  to  Ceres  in  Eleuais,  and  established  the 
worship  of  the  goddess,  under  the  name  of  the  Eleuainian  mya- 
teries,  which,  in  the  splendor  and  solemnity  of  their  observance, 
surpassed  all  other  religious  celebrations  among  the  Greeks. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  story  of  Ceres  and  Pros- 
erpine is  an  allegory.  Proserpine  signifies  the  sced-com,  which, 
when  cast  into  the  ground,  lies  there  concealed, — that  is,  she 
18  carried  off  hy  the  god  of  the  underworld ;  it  reappears,  — 
that  is,  Proserpine  is  restored  to  her  mother.  Spring  leads  her 
back  to  the  light  of  day. 

Milton  alludes  to  the  story  of  Proserpine  in  Paradise  Lost, 
Book  IV. :  — 

"Notlljulfiiirfiuia 
Of  £at»  wbcro  Proaitpiiw  g^tliering  flowois, 
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Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis  > 
Was  gathered,  which  coitt  Ceres  all  that  pain 

To  seek  her  through  the  world, 

....  might  with  this  Paradise 
Of  Eden  strive." 

Ilood,  in  his  Ode  to  Melancholy,  uses  the  same  allusion  very 
beautifully :  — 

**  Forgive,  if  somcwhile  I  forget, 
In  woe  to  come  the  present  bliss; 
Art  frightened  Prosei*pine  let  fall 
Her  dowers  at  the  night  of  Dis.** 

The  River  Alpheus  does  in  fact  disap|)ear  under  ground,  in 
part  of  its  course,  finding  its  way  through  subterranean  chan- 
nels, till  it  again  appears  on  the  surface.  It  was  said  that  the 
Sicilian  fountain  Arethusa  was  the  same  stream,  which,  after 
passing  under  the  sea,  came  up  again  in  Sicily.  Hence  the 
story  ran  that  a  cup  thrown  into  the  Alpheus  appeared  again 
in  'Arethusa.  It  is  this  fable  of  the  underground  course  of 
Alpheus  that  Coleridge  alludes  to  in  his  poem  of  Kubia  Khan: — 

''  In  Xanadu  did  Ktibla  Khan 

A  stately  pleasui*c-donie  decree, 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Througli  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea.** 

In  one  of  Moore's  juvenile  poems  he  alludes  to  the  same 
story,  and  to  the  practice  of  throwing  garlands,  or  other  light 
objects,  on  the  stream  to  be  carried  downward  by  it,  and  after- 
wards thrown  out  when  the  river  comes  again  to  light. 

**C)h,  my  beloved,  how  divinely  sweet 
Is  the  pure  joy  when  kindred  spirits  meet ! 
I^ike  ]>ini  the  river-god,  whose  w^aters  flow, 
With  love  their  only  light,  through  caves  below, 
WuHing  in  triumph  ull  the  flowery  braids 
And  festal  rings,  witli  which  Olympic  maids 
Have  decked  his  current,  as  an  offering  meet 
To  lay  at  Arethusa*s  shining  feet.  « 

Think,  when  he  meets  at  la<:t  his  fountain  bride, 
What  perfect  love  must  thrill  the  blended  tide ! 
Each  lost  in  each,  till  mingling  into  one. 
Their  lot  the  same  for  shadow  or  for  sun, 
A  type  of  true  love,  to  the  tleep  they  run." 

*  A  name  for  Pluto^ 
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The  following  extract  froin  Moore's  Rhymes  on  the  Road 
gives  an  account  of  a  celebrated  picture  l>y  Albano  at  Milan, 
<:alled  a  Dance  of  Loves :  — 

"  Tia  for  Ihc  tlieH  of  Enna's  flower  from  earth 
Tbcsu  iircliius  celebrMe  Lheir  dunce  or  mirth, 
Roiiiiil  llic  green  Irec,  like  bys  upon  a  heath, — 
Thoau  that  are  DeHrcHt  lialiefl  in  order  bright. 
Cheek  after  dieek,  like  roeebuda  in  a  wreiuh  ; 
And  those  more  ili«t*iit  «howing  from  henoth 
The  oUiera'  wingH  lheir  lilUe  eyes  of  lighU 
While  see !  amnng  the  clouds,  their  cldeit  brother, 

But  jiiat  tlovn  up,  telli  with  ■  imilc  at  bliu, 
This  prant  of  Pliilo  to  bis  charmed  mother, 
Who  turns  to  greet  the  Udingi  with  a  kiia." 
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Glaiicns  was  a  fiaherman.  One  day  lie  had  drawn  his  nctx 
ti>  land,  and  had  taken  a  great  many  fishes  of  vavioiia  kinda. 
So  he  emptied  his  net,  and  proceeded  to  sort  the  fishea  on  the 
grass.  The  place  where  he  stood  was  a  beautiful  island  in 
the  river,  a  solitary  spot,  uninhabited,  anil  not  used  for  paa- 
lurage  of  t^attle,  nor  ever  visited  by  any  but  himaelf.  On 
a  sudden,  the  fishes,  which  had  been  laid  on  the  grass,  began  to 
revive  and  move  their  fins  as  if  they  were  in  the  water; 
and  while  he  looked  on  astonished,  they  one  and  all  moved 
off  to  the  water,  plunged  in  and  awam  away.   He  did  not  know 

I  what  to  make  of  this,  whether  some  god  had  done  it,  or  some 

I  Becret  power  in  the  herbage.  "What  herb  has  such  a  power?" 
3  exclaimed;  and  gathering  some,  he  tasted  It.  Scarce  had 
the  juices  of  the  plant  reached  hia  palate  when  he  found  him- 
self agitated  with  a  longing  desire  for  the  water.  He  could 
no  longer  restrain  himself,  but  bidding  farewell  to  earth,  he 

\  plunged  into  the  stream.  The  gods  of  the  water  received  him 
graciously,  and  admitted  him  to  the  honor  of  their  society. 
They  obtained  the  consent  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  the  hov- 
ercigns  of  the  sea,  that  all  that  was  mortal  in  him  should  be 

,  washed  away.  A  hundred  rivers  poured  their  waters  over  him. 
fhen  he  loat  all  aense  of  hia  former  nature  and  all  conscious- 
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ness.  When  he  recovered,  he  found  himself  changed  in  form 
and  mind.  His  hair  was  sea-green,  and  trailed  behind  him  on 
the  water;  his  shoulders  grew  broad,  and  what  had  been 
thighs  and  legs  assumed  the  form  of  a  fishes  tail.  The  sea- 
gods  complimented  him  on  the  change  of  his  appearance,  and 
he  himself  was  pleased  with  his  looks. 

One  day  Glaucus  saw  the  beautiful  maiden  Scylla,  the 
favorite  of  the  water-nymphs,  rambling  on  the  shore,  and  when 
she  had  found  a  sheltered  nook,  laving  her  limbs  in  the  clear 
water.  He  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  showing  himself  on  the 
surface,  spoke  to  her,  saying  such  things  as  he  thought  most 
likely  to  win  her  to  stay ;  for  she  turned  to  run  immediately 
on  sight  of  him,  and  ran  till  she  had  gained  a  cliff  overlooking 
the  sea.  Here  she  stopped  and  turned  round  to  see  whether  it 
was  a  god  or  a  sea-animal,  and  obser\'ed  with  wonder  his  shape 
and  color.  Glaucus,  partly  emerging  from  the  water,  and  sup- 
porting himself  against  a  rock,  said,  "  Maiden,  I  am  no  mon- 
ster, nor  a  sea-animal,  but  a  god;  and  neither  Proteus  nor 
Triton  ranks  higher  than  I.  Once  I  was  a  mortal,  and  followed 
the  sea  for  a  living;  but  now  I  belong  wholly  to  it."  Then  he 
told  the  story  of  his  metamorphosis,  and  how  he  had  been  pro- 
moted to  his  present  dignity,  and  added,  "  But  what  avails  all 
this  if  it  fails  to  move  your  heart  ?  "  lie  was  going  on  in  this 
strain,  but  Scylla  turned  and  hastened  away. 

Glaucus  was  in  despair,  but  it  occurred  to  him  to  consult  the 
enchantress,  Circe.  Accordingly  he  repaired  to  her  island,  — 
the  same  where  afterwards  Ulysses  landed,  as  we  shall  see  in 
another  story.  After  mutual  salutations,  he  said,  "  Goddess,  I 
entreat  your  pity ;  you  alone  can  relieve  the  pain  I  suffer. 
The  j)ower  of  herbs  I  know  as  well  as  any  one,  for  it  is  to  them 
I  owe  mv  chanije  of  form.  I  love  Scvlla.  I  am  ashamed  to 
tell  you  how  I  have  sued  and  ])romised  to  her,  and  how  scorn- 
fully she  has  treated  me.  I  beseech  you  to  use  your  incan- 
tations, or  potent  herbs,  if  they  are  more  prevailing,  not  to  cure 
me  of  my  love,  —  for  that  I  do  not  wish,  —  but  to  make  her 
share  it  and  yield  me  a  like  return."  To  which  Circe  replied, 
for  she  was  not  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  the  sea-green 
deity,  "You  had  better   j)ursue  a   willing  object;  you  are 
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(lorlhy  to  be  sought,  instead  of  having  to  seek  in  vain.  Bn  not 
diffident,  know  your  own  worth.  I  protest  to  you  that  even  I, 
goddess  though  I  be,  and  learned  in  the  virtues  of  plants  and 
spells,  tthould  not  know  how  to  refuse  you.  If  she  scorns  you, 
scorn  her ;  meet  one  who  is  ready  to  meet  you  half  way,  and 
thus  make  a  due  return  to  both  at  once."  To  these  words 
GlaucuB  replied,  "  Sooner  shall  trees  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  and  seaweed  on  tlic  top  of  the  mountains,  than  I  will 
cease  to  love  Scylla,  and  her  alone." 

The  goddess  was  indignant,  but  she  could  not  punish  him, 
neither  did  she  wish  to  do  so,  for  she  liked  him  too  well ;  ao 
she  tnrned  all  her  wrath  against  her  rival,  poor  Scylla.  She 
took  plants  of  poisonous  powers  and  mixed  them  together,  with 
incantations  and  charms.  Then  she  passed  through  the  crowd 
of  gambolling  beasts,  the  victims  o£  her  art,  and  proceeded  to 
the  const  of  Sicily,  where  ScyUa  lived.  There  was  a  little  bay 
on  the  shore  to  which  Scylla  used  to  resort,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  sea,  and  to  bathe  in  its  waters. 
Here  the  goddess  poured  her  poisonous  mixture,  and  muttered 
over  it  incantations  of  mighty  power.  Scylla  came  as  usual 
and  plunged  into  the  water  up  to  her  waist.  What  was  her 
horror  to  perceive  a  brood  of  8er]>cnt8  and  barking  monsters 
surrounding  her !  At  first  she  could  not  ima^ne  they  were 
a  part  of  herself,  and  tried  to  run  from  them,  and  to  drive  them 
away;  but  as  she  ran  she  carried  them  with  her,  and  when  she 
tried  to  touch  her  limbs,  she  found  her  hands  touch  only 
the  yawning  jaws  of  monsters.  Scylla  remaincil  rooted  to  the 
BiKit.  Her  temjier  grew  as  ugly  as  her  form,  and  she  took 
pleasure  in  devouring  hapless  marinei-s  who  came  within  her 
grasp.  Thus  she  destroyed  six  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
and  tried  to  wreck  the  ships  of  ^Eneas,  till  at  last  she  was 
turned  into  a  rock,  and  as  such  still  coiilinuos  to  be  a  terror  to 
mariners. 


The  following  ia  Glaucua's 
"sea-change:" — 


accouut  of  his  feelinga  after  his 


"  I  plnnjied  for  life  or  Jcalli.    To  interknil 
Oiie'i  Esnses  with  so  denao  ■  hrealliiii;;  stuff 
Might  seem  a  work  or  pnin :  so  Dot  caough 
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Can  I  admire  how  ciystal-smooth  it  felt, 

And  buoyant  round  my  limbs.    At  first  I  dwelt 

Whole  days  and  days  in  sheer  astonishment ; 

Forgetful  utterly  of  self-intent. 

Moving  but  with  the  mighty  ebb  and  flow. 

Then  like  a  new-fledged  bird  that  first  doth  show 

His  sprcadcd  feathers  to  the  morrow  chill, 

I  tricil  in  fear  the  pinions  of  my  will. 

TwM  freedom !  and  at  once  I  visited 

The  ceaiieless  wonders  of  this  ocean-bed." 

Keait. 


CHAPTER  V. 


I 


PYGMALION  Baw  bo  ranch  to  blitme  in  women  that  he 
came  at  last  to  abhor  the  eex,  and  resolved  to  live  unmar- 
ried. He  was  a  sculptor,  and  had  made  with  wonderful  ekill 
a  statue  of  ivory,  eo  beautiful  that  no  living  woman  could  he 
compared  to  it  in  beauty.  It  was  indeed  the  perfect  semblance 
of  a  maiden  that  seemed  to  be  alive,  and  only  prevented  from 
moving  by  modesty.  His  art  was  so  i>erfect  that  it  concealed 
itself,  and  its  product  looked  like  the  workmanship  of  nature. 
Pygmalion  admired  his  own  work,  and  at  last  fell  in  love  with 
the  counterfeit  creation.  Oftentimes  he  laid  his  hand  npon  it, 
as  if  to  assure  himself  whether  it  were  living  or  not,  and  could 
even  then  believe  that  it  was  only  ivory.  He  caressed  it, 
and  gave  it  presents  such  aa  young  girla  love,  —  bright  shells 
and  polished  stones,  little  birds  and  flowers  of  various  hues, 
beads  and  amber.  He  put  raiment  on  its  limbs,  and  jewels  on 
its  fingers,  and  a  necklace  about  its  neck.  To  the  ears  he  hung 
ear-rings,  and  strings  of  pearls  u[X)n  the  breast.  Her  dresa 
became  her,  and  she  looked  not  less  charming  than  when  iinat- 
tired.  He  laid  her  on  a  couch  sprea<]  with  cloths  of  Tyriai 
(70) 
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dye,  and  called  her  his  wife,  and  put  her  head  upon  a  piUow  of 
the  softest  feathers,  as  if  she  could  enjoy  their  softness. 

The  festival  of  Venus  was  at  hand, — a  festival  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  at  Cyprus.  Victims  were  offered,  the  altars 
smoked,  and  the  odor  of  incense  filled  the  air.  When  Pyg- 
malion had  performed  his  part  in  the  solemnities,  he  stood 
before  the  altar  and  timidly  said,  ^'  Ye  gods,  who  can  do  all 
things,  give  me,  I  pray  you,  for  my  wife  "  —  he  dared  not  say 
**  my  ivory  virgin,"  but  said  instead  —  "  one  like  my  ivory  vir- 
gin." Venus,  who  was  present  at  the  festival,  heard  him  and 
knew  the  thought  he  would  have  uttered ;  and,  as  an  omen  of 
her  favor,  caused  the  flame  on  thc^^hy  to  shoot  up  thrice  in  a 
fiery  point  into  the  air.  When  he  returned  home,  he  went  to 
see  his  statue,  and,  learning  over  the  couch,  gave  a  kiss  to  the 
mouth.  It  seemed  to  be  warm.  He  pressed  its  lips  again,  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  limbs;  the  ivory  felt  soft  to  his  touch, 
and  yielded  to  his  fingers  like  the  wax  of  Hymettus.  While 
he  stands  astonished  and  glad,  though  doubting,  and  fears  he 
may  be  mistaken,  again  and  again  with  a  lover^s  ardor  he 
touches  the  object  of  his  hopes.  It  was  indeed  alive!  The 
veins  when  pressed  yielded  to  the  finger  and  then  resumed 
their  roundness.  Then  at  last  the  votary  of  Venus  found 
words  to  thank  the  goddess,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  lips  as 
real  as  his  own.  The  virgin  felt  the  kisses  and  blushed,  and, 
opening  her  timid  eyes  to  the  light,  fixed  them  at  the  same 
moment  on  her  lover.  Venus  blessed  the  nuptials  she  had 
formed,  and  from  this  union  Piiphos  was  born,  from  whom  the 
city,  sacred  to  Venus,  received  its  name. 

Schiller,  in  his  poem,  the  Ideals,  applies  this  tale  of  Pyg- 
malion to  the  love  of  nature  in  a  youthful  heart.  In  Schiller's 
version,  as  in  William  Morris's,  the  statue  is  of  marble. 

"  As  once  with  prayers  in  passion  flowingTi 

Py^rmalion  embraced  the  stone, 
Till  from  the  frozen  marble  glowing, 

The  light  of  feeling  o'er  him  shone, 
So  did  I  clasp  with  yonng  devotion 

Bright  Nature  to  a  poet's  heart ; 
Till  breath  and  warmth  and  vital  motion 

Seemed  through  the  statue  form  *.o  dart 


"  Ani]  Ihea  in  all  mj  ardor  sharing. 
The  silent  fuL-m  expression  found; 
Betumeit  my  kiu  Dfj'outliful  daring. 

And  understood  mj  heart's  quick  louod. 
Then  lived  for  roe  Oie  bright  crctttion, 

The  silver  rill  will]  song  was  rife ; 

The  trees,  the  roses  shared  sensation, 

An  echo  of  -.ay  boumllcas  lifo." 

Rn,  S.  (J.  Baifinch  (brolhar  of  the  author). 

Morris  tells  the  story  of  Pygmalion  and  the  Image  in  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  verses  of  the  Earthly  Paradise. 

This  is  Galatea's  description  of  her  melaniorphosis :  — 

'"Uy  sneet,'  ibtrikirl,  'luj'et  1  am  aol  wise, 
Or  stored  with  ^ords  afight  [he  laic  la  tetl. 
But  lislea :  when  I  opened  firct  mine  ejes 
I  shwd  within  the  niche  thou  knoweat  well. 
And  trom  my  band  a  heavy  lliiug  there  fell 
Caneil  like  ihesE  flowers,  nor  could  1  ice  things  dear, 
But  with  a  slrange  confused  noise  could  hear. 

■"At  last  mine  eyes  could  see  a  woman  fair, 
Bui  awful  as  this  round  while  moan  o'crhead, 
So  that  I  trembled  when  1  saw  ber  llierc. 
For  with  my  lire  nss  horn  some  (ouch  of  dread. 
And  therewithal  1  heard  Iter  voice  thai  said, 
"  Coroo  down  aud  Icai'n  lo  love  and  be  alive. 
For  thee,  a  wetl-pi-iEed  gift,  to-day  I  give. 


I 


Dkvijpk. 

Dryope  and  lole  were  sisters.  The  former  was  the  wife  ot 
Andnemon,  beloved  by  her  husband,  and  happy  in  the  birth  of 
her  first  child.  One  day  the  sisters  sti^lled  to  the  bank  of  a 
Btream  that  elojied  gmduatly  down  to  the  ivater'e  edge,  while 
the  npland  was  overgrown  with  myrtles.  They  were  intending 
to  gather  flowers  for  forming  garlands  for  the  altars  of  the 
nymphs,  and  Dryope  carried  her  child  at  her  bosom,  a  precious 
burden,  and  nursed  him  afl  she  walked.  Near  the  water  grew  a 
lotus  plant,  full  of  purple  flowers.  Dryope  gathered  some  and 
offered  them  to  the  baby,  and  lole  was  about  to  do  the  same, 
when  she  perceived  blood  dropping  from  the  places  where  her 
Lad  broken  tbem  off  the  stem.    The  plant  was  uo  other 
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than  the  Nymph  Lotis,  who,  running  from  a  base  paraaer,  had 
been  changed  into  this  form.  This  they  learned  from  the 
country  people  when  it  was  too  late. 

Dryope,  horror-struck  when  she  perceived  what  she  had 
done,  would  gladly  have  hastened  from  the  spot,  but  found 
her  feet  rooted  to  the  ground.  She  tried  to  pull  them  away, 
but  moved  nothing  but  her  arms.  The  woodinesa  crept 
upward,  and  by  degrees  invested  her  body.  In  anguish  she 
attempted  to  tear  her  hair,  but  founa  her  hands  filled  with 
leaves.  The  infant  felt  his  mother's  bosom  begin  to  harden, 
and  the  milk  cease  to  flow.  lole  looked  on  at  the  sad  fate  of 
her  sister,  and  could  render  no  assistance.  She  embraced  the 
growing  trunk,  as  if  she  would  hold  back  the  advancing  wood, 
and  would  gladly  have  been  enveloped  in  the  same  baric.  At 
this  moment  Andraemon,  the  husband  of  Dryope,  with  her 
father,  approached;  and  when  they  asked  for  Dryope,  lole 
pointed  them  to  the  new-formed  lotus.  They  embraced  the 
trunk  of  the  yet  warm  tree,  and  showered  their  kisses  on  its 
leaves. 

Now  there  was  nothing  left  of  Dryope  but  her  face.  Her 
tears  still  flowed  and  fell  on  her  leaves,  and  while  she  could 
she  spoke.  "I  am  not  guilty.  I  deserve  not  this  fate.  I  have 
injured  no  one.  If  I  speak  falsely,  may  my  foliage  perish  with 
drought  and  my  trunk  be  cut  down  and  burned.  Take  this 
infant  and  give  him  to  a  nurse.  Let  him  often  be  brought  and 
nursed  under  my  branches,  and  play  in  my  shade;  and  when 
he  is  old  enough  to  talk,  let  him  be  taught  to  call  me  mother, 
and  to  say  with  sadness,  ^My  mother  lies  hid  under  this  bark.' 
But  bid  him  be  caref^il  of  river  banks,  and  beware  how  he 
plucks  flowers,  remembering  that  every  bush  he  sees  may  be  a 
goddess  in  disguise.  Farewell,  dear  husband,  and  sister,  and 
father.  If  vou  retain  anv  love  for  me,  let  not  the  axe  wound 
me,  nor  the  flocks  bite  and  tear  my  branches.  Since  I  cannot 
stoop  to  you,  climb  up  hither  and  kiss  ine;*and  while  my  lips 
continue  to  feel,  lift  up  my  child  that  I  may  kiss  him.  I  can 
speak  no  more,  for  already  the  bark  advances  up  my  neck,  and 
will  soon  shoot  over  me.  You  need  not  close  my  eyes;  the 
bark  will  close  them  without  your  aid."    Then  the  lips 
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to  move,  and  life  was  extinct ;  but  tiie  branches  retained  fui 
some  time  longer  the  vital  heat. 

Keats,  in  Endyniion,  alludes  to  Dryope  thus  :  — 

"  Sha  look  a  lule  rnim  which  there  pulsiofr  cune 
A  Lvaly  prelude,  fasliioniD);  Uio  way 
In  wbkh  ber  voice  shuuM  WHoder.    Tvu  ■  Ii^ 
More  sDbde-csdencctl,  more  roreal-wilJ 
Ttuui  Di^ope's  loiie  lulliu^  ot  lier  cliild." 


Venus  ajjd  Adonis, 

Venae,  playing  one  day  with  her  boy  Cupid,  wounded  her 
bosom  with  one  of  hin  arrows.  She  puiihed  him  away,  but  tim 
wound  was  deeper  than  she  thought.  Before  it  healed  she 
beheld  Adonis,  and  waa  captivated  with  him.  She  no  longer 
took  any  interest  in  her  favorite  resorts, —  Paphos,  and  Cnidos, 
and  Amathos,  rich  in  metals.  She  absented  herself  even  from 
Olympus,  for  Adonis  was  dearer  to  her  than  heaven,  Ilini  she 
followed  and  bore  him  company.  She  who  used  to  love  to 
recline  in  the  shade,  with  no  care  but  to  cultivate  her  charms, 
now  rambled  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills,  dressed 
like  the  huntress  Diana.  She  called  her  dogs,  and  chiised 
hares  and  stags,  or  other  game  thai  it  is  safe  to  bunt,  but  kept 
clear  of  the  wolves  and  bears,  reeking  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
herd.  She  charged  Adonis,  too,  to  beware  of  such  dangerous 
animals.  "  Bo  brave  towards  the  timid,"  said  she ;  "  courage 
against  the  courageous  is  not  safe.  Beware  how  you  expose 
yourself  to  danger,  and  put  my  happiness  to  risk.  Attack  not 
the  beasts  that  Mature  has  armed  with  weapons.  I  do  not 
value  your  glory  so  highly  as  to  consent  to  purchase  it  by  such 
exposure.  Your  youth,  and  the  beauty  that  charms  VenuB, 
will  not  touch  the  hearts  of  lions  and  bristly  boars.  Think  of 
their  terrible  claws  and  prodigious  strength  !  I  hate  the  whole 
race  of  them.  Do  you  ask  why?"  Then  she  told  him  the 
■tory  of  Atalatita  and  Hipfximenes,  who  were  changed  into 
lions  for  their  ingratitude  to  her. 

Having  given  him  this  warning,  she  mounted  her  chariot 
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drown  by  swnns,  and  drove  away  through  the  air.  But  Adonb 
was  t(xi  noble  to  hc«d  such  counsels.  The  dogs  had  roused  a 
wild  boar  from  his  lair,  and  the  youth  threw  bis  spear  and 
wounded  the  animal  with  a  sidelong  stroke.  The  beast  drew 
out  the  weapon  witli  his  jaws,  and  rushed  after  Adonis,  who 
turned  and  ran;  but  the  boar  overtook  bun,  and  buried  his 
-|  tusks  in  his  side,  and 
stretched  hiuidyingupon 
the  plain. 

Venus,  in  her  swan- 
drawn  chariot,  had  not 
yet  reached  Cyprus, 
when  she  heard  coming 
up  through  mid  air  the 
groans  of  her  beloved, 
and  turned  her  white- 
winged  course  i-s  back  to 
earth.  As  she  drew  near 
and  saw  from  on  high 
his  lifeless  body  bathed 
in  blood,  she  a1ight«d, 
and  bending  over  it  beat 
her  breast  and  tore  her 
liair.  Reproaching  the 
Fates,  she  said,  "Yet  theirs  shall  be  but  a  partial  triumph; 
memorials  of  my  grief  shall  endure,  and  tlie  spectacle  of  your 
death,  my  Adonis,  and  of  my  lamentntion  shall  be  annually 
renewed.  Your  blood  shall  be  changed  into  a  flower;  that 
consolation  none  can  envy  me,"  Thus  speaking,  she  sprinkled 
nectar  on  the  blood ;  and  as  they  mingled,  bubbles  rose  as  in 
a  pool  on  which  raindrops  fall,  and  in  an  hour's  time  there 
sprang  up  a  flower  of  bloody  hue  like  that  of  tlie  pomegranate. 
But  it  is  short-lived.  It  is  said  the  wind  blows  the  bloaaomB 
open,  and  afterwards  blows  the  petals  away;  so  it  is  called 
Anemone,  or  Wind  Flower,  from  the  cause  which  assists 
equally  in  its  production  and  its  decay.' 
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Milton  alludes  to  tlie  story  of  Venus  and  Adoma  in   his 
L  pomufl :  — 

"  Beds  or  liyaciath  aad  roses 
Wlicrc  j-ouiig  AdouiB  oft  rcpoaci, 
Wiuini;  well  of  lili  deep  w  oil  nil 
In  slumber  sol),  tmd  on  the  groand 
Sadly  ails  tli'  Aseyriui  qiieuu." 

And  Morris  also  in  Atalanta's  Race:  — 

"There  by  hit  horn  the  Diysd*  well  might  knoir 
His  thriial  sgsiust  the  ticar'i  heart  bad  boeu  Hue, 
And  there  Adonis  buie  his  jsvelia  slew." 


Apollo  and  Hyacinthua. 

Apollo  wna  passionately  fond  of  a  youth  named  Hyacintlins. 

He  accompanied  him  in  his  Bports,  carried  the  nets  when  ho 

I  went  fisfaing,  led  the  doga  when  he  went  to  liuni,  followed  him 

s  excursions  in  the  mountains,  and  neglected  for  him  his 

j  lyre  and  iiis  arrows.    One  day  they  played  a  game  of  quoits 

I  together,  and  Apollo,  jieaving  aloft  the  discus,  with  strength 

'  mingled  with  skill,  sent  it  high  and  far.    Hyaciiithua  watched 

it  as  it  flew,  and  excited  with  the  sport  ran  forward  to  seize  it, 

eager  to  iiiake  his  throw,  when  the  quoit  bounded  from  the 

earth  and  struck  him  in  the  forehead.    He  fainted  and  fell. 

The  god,  as  pale  as  himself,  raised  him  and  tried  all  his  art  to 

stanch  the  wound  and  retain  tho  flitting  life,  but  all  in  vain; 

the  hurt  was  past  the  power  of  medicine.     As,  when  one     as 

brolien  the  stem  of  a  lily  in  the  garden,  it  hangs  its  head  and 

k  turns  its  flowers  to  the  earth,  so  the  head  of  the  dying  boy,  as 

p-  if  too  heavy  for  his  neck,  fell  over  on  his  shoulder.     "Thou 

fliest,  Hyacinlh,"  so  sjioke  Fhoebua,  "rohhed  of  thy  youth  by 

me.    Thine  is  the  suffering,  mine  the  crime.     Would  that  I 

could  die  for  thee !     But  since  that  may  not  be,  thou  shalt  live 

with  me  in  memory  and  in  song,    My  lyre  shall  celebrate  thee, 

my  aong  shall  tell  thy  fate,  and  thou  shalt  become  a  flower 

inscribed  with  my  regrets."    Wliile  Apollo  spoke,  behold  the 

Mood  which  had  flowed  on  the  gi-oiind  and  stained  the  herb- 

^Llfg?-,  ceased  to  be  blood  ;  liut  a  flower  of  hue  more  beautiful 

^Bfhaii  the  Tyriaii  sprang  up,  resembling  the  lily,  if  it  were  not 
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that  this  fs  purple  and  that  silvery  white.*  And  this  wta  not 
enough  for  Phtebus;  but  to  confer  still  greater  honor,  he 
marked  the  petals  with  his  sorrow, and  inscribed  "Ab!  ah!" 
upon  them,  as  we  see  to  tliis  day.  The  flower  bears  the  name 
of  Hyacinthus,  and  with  every  rctumiDg  spring  revives  the 
menioiy  of  hia  fate. 


It  was  said  that  Ze]>hyrus  (the  West-wind),  who  was  aba 
fond  of  Hyacinthus  and  jealous  of  his  preference  of  Apollo, 
blew  the  quoit  out  of  its  course  to  make  it  strike  Hyacinthus. 
Keats  alludes  to  this  in  his  En.lyinion,  wlierc  he  d^cribes  the 
lookers-on  at  the  game  of  quoits :  — 

-rn  hfacintb  thai  is  here  described.    It  It  periiapt 

of  larksiiur,  ur  of  psnsf . 


■  Itia  eviilcutly  m 
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"Or  Ihe;  might  watch  Ihe  quoit-pitclicra,  lalcot 

Un  eilliCT  liile,  pilyfn^  Ibe  sail  ilcslli 

Of  HyaoinihiH,  when  the  craet  biiisih 
orZephjr  slew  him  j  Zephyr  pciiUc at, 
Wlio  now  ere  Phnhus  mouuts  the  Srmimeot, 

FondlM  the  flower  Binid  the  jobbing  niia" 

An  allusion  to  llyaciiithiis  will  uIbo  be  reoogntzed  in  Milton's 
Lycidas :  — 

"Like  to  Ihut  snuKlimc  flower  inacribuJ  with  wou." 


I 


Csvx  ANii  IIalcvose:  or,  thk  Halcvon  Birds. 

Ceyx  was  King  of  Thessaly,  where  he  reigned  in  peace, 
without  violence  or  wrong.  He  waa  boh  of  Ilosperua,  the  Day- 
Btar,  and  the  glow  of  his  beauty  reminded  one  of  bis  father. 
Halcyone,  the  daughter  of  vEoliis,  w.is  his  wife,  and  devotedly 
attaehed  to  him.  Now  Ceys  was  in  deep  afliiction  for  the  loss 
of  his  brother,  and  direful  prodigies  following  his  brother's 
death  made  him  feel  as  if  the  gods  were  hostile  to  him.  He 
thougjit  best  therefore  to  make  a  voyage  to  Claros  in  Ionia,  to 
consult  the  oraole  of  Apollo.  But  as  soon  as  he  disclosed  his 
intention  to  his  wife  Halcyone,  a  shudder  ran  through  her 
frame,  and  her  face  grew  deadly  pale.  "  What  fault  of  mine, 
dearest  husband,  has  turned  your  affection  from  me  ?  Wliere 
is  that  love  of  iiic  that  used  to  be  uppermost  in  your  thoughts? 
Have  you  learned  to  feel  easy  in  the  absence  of  Halcyone? 
Would  you  rather  have  me  away?"  She  also  endeavored  to 
discourage  him,  by  describing  the  violence  of  the  winds,  which 
she  had  known  familiarly  when  she  lived  at  homo  in  her  fa- 
ther's house,  yEolus  being  the  god  of  the  winds,  and  having  as 
much  as  he  could  do  to  reslriiin  them.  "They  rush  together," 
'  said  she,  "  with  such  fury  that  fire  flashes  from  the  conflict. 
I  But  if  you  must  go,"  she  added,  "dear  husband,  let  me  go 
[with  you,  otherwise  1  shall  suffer,  not  only  the  real  evils  which 
'you  must  encounter,  but  those  also  which  my  fears  surest." 

These  words  weighed  heavily  on  the  mind  of  King  Ceyx, 
M^nd  it  WHS  no  less  his  own  wish  than  hers  to  take  her  with  him, 
iibut  he  could  not  bear  to  expose  her  to  tlie  dangers  of  the  sea 
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He  answered,  therefore,  consoling  her  as  well  bb  he  could,  and 
finished  with  these  words:  "I  promise,  by  the  rays  of  my 
father  the  Day-star,  that  if  fate  permits  I  will  return  before 
the  moon  shall  have  twice  rounded  her  orb."  When  he  bad 
thus  s])oken  he  ordered  the  vessel  to  be  drawn  out  of  the 
ship-house,  and  the  oars  and  sails  to  be  put  aboard.  When 
Halcyone  saw  these  preparations  she  shuddered,  as  if  with  a 
presentiment  of  evil.  With  tears  and  sobs  she  said  farewell, 
and  then  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

Ceyx  would  still  have  lingered,  but  now  the  young  men 
grasped  their  oars  and  pulled  vigorously  through  the  waves, 
with  long  and  measured  strokes.  Halcyone  raised  her  stream- 
ing eyes,  and  saw  her  husband  standing  on  the  deck,  waving 
his  hand  to  her.  She  answered  his  signal  till  the  vessel  had 
receded  so  far  that  she  could  no  longer  distinguish  his  form 
from  the  rest.  When  the  vessel  itself  could  no  more  be  seen, 
she  strained  her  eyes  to  catch  the  last  glimmer  of  the  sail,  till 
that  too  disappeared.  Then,  retiring  to  her  chamber,  she  threw 
herself  on  her  solitary  couch. 

Meanwhile  they  glide  out  of  the  harbor,  and  the  breeze  plays 
among  the  ropes.  The  seamen  draw  in  their  oars,  and  hoist 
their  sails.  When  half  or  less  of  their  course  was  passed,  as 
night  drew  on,  the  sea  began  to  whiten  with  swelling  waves, 
and  the  cast  wind  to  blow  a  gale.  The  master  gives  the  word 
to  take  in  sail,  but  the  storm  forbids  obedience,  for  such  is  the 
roar  of  the  winds  and  waves  that  his  orders  are  unheard.  The 
men,  of  their  own  accord,  busy  themselves  to  secure  the  oars, 
to  strongthon  the  shi}>,  to  reef  the  sail.  While  they  thus  do 
what  to  each  one  seems  best,  the  storm  increases.  The  shout- 
ing of  the  men,  the  rattling  of  the  shrouds,  and  the  dashing  of 
the  waves,  mingle  with  the  roar  of  the  thunder.  The  swelling 
sea  seems  lifted  up  to  the  heavens,  to  scatter  its  foam  among 
the  clouds ;  then  sinking  away  to  the  bottom  assumes  the  color 
of  the  shoal,  —  a  Stygian  blackness. 

The  vessel  obeys  all  tliese  changes.  It  seems  like  a  wfld 
beast  that  rushes  on  the  s})ears  of  the  hunters.  Rain  falls  in 
torrents,  as  if  the  skies  were  coming  down  to  unite  with  the 
sea.     When  the  lightning  ceases  for  a  moment,  the  night 
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to  add  its  own  darkneas  to  that  of  the  storm ;  then  comes  the 
flush,  rending  the  dai-knoss  asunder,  and  lighting  up  all  with  a 
glare.  *  Skill  fails,  courago  sinks,  and  death  seems  to  come  on 
every  wave.  The  men  are  stupefied  with  terror.  The  thought 
of  parents,  and  kindred,  and  pledges  left  at  home,  comes  over 
their  minds.  Ceyx  thinks  of  Halcyone.  No  name  but  hers  ia 
on  his  lips,  and  while  he  yearns  for  her,  he  yet  rejoices  In  her 
absence.  Presently  the  mast  is  shattered  by  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning, the  rndder  broken,  and  the  triumphant  surge  curling  over 
looks  down  upon  the  wreck,  then  falls,  and  crushes  it  to  frag- 
ments. Some  of  the  seamen,  stunned  by  the  stroke,  sink,  and 
rise  no  more;  others  cling  to  fragments  of  the  wreck.  Ceyx, 
with  the  band  that  used  to  grasp  the  sceptre,  holds  fast  to  a 
plank,  calling  for  help,  —  alas,  in  vain,  —  upon  his  father  and 
his  father-tn-law.  But  oftenest  on  bis  lips  was  the  name  of 
Halcyone.  His  thoughts  cling  to  her.  Ho  prays  that  the 
waves  may  bear  bis  body  to  her  sight,  and  that  it  may  receive 
burial  at  her  bands.  At  length  the  waters  overwhelm  him, 
and  be  sinks.  The  Day-star  looked  dim  that  night.  Since  it 
could  not  leave  the  heavens,  it  shrouded  its  face  with  clouds. 

In  the  mean  while  Halcyone,  ignorant  of  all  these  horrors, 
counted  the  days  till  her  husband's  promised  return.  Now 
Blie  gets  ready  the  garments  which  he  shall  put  on,  and  now 
what  she  shall  wear  when  he  arrives.  To  all  the  gods  she 
offers  frequent  incense,  but  more  than  all  to  Juno.  For  her 
husband,  who  was  no  more,  she  prayed  incessantly;  that  he 
might  be  safe;  that  be  might  come  home;  tliat  be  might  not, 
in  his  absence-,  see  any  one  that  he  would  love  better  than  her. 
But  of  all  these  prayers,  the  last  was  the  only  one  destined  to 
he  granted.  The  goddess,  at  length,  conld  not  bear  any  longer 
to  be  pleaded  with  for  one  alrea<ly  dead,  and  to  have  hands 
raised  to  hor  altars,  that  ought  rather  to  be  offering  funeral 
rites.  So,  calling  Iris,  she  said,  "  Iris,  my  faithful  messenger, 
go  to  the  drowsy  dwelling  of  Somnus,  and  tell  him  to  send  a 
vision  to  Halcyone,  in  the  form  of  Ceyx,  to  make  known  to  her 
the  event." 

Irb  pats  on  her  robe  of  many  colors,  and  lingeing  the  sky 
with  her  bow,  eeeks  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Sleep.     Keai 
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the  Cimmerian  coantry,  a  mountain  cave  is  the  abode  of  the 
diiU  god,  Sommis.  Here  Phoebus  dares  not  come,  either  ri  ing, 
or  at  midday,  or  setting.  Clouds  and  shadows  are  exhaled  from 
the  ground,  and  the  light  glimmers  faintly.  The  bird  of  dawn, 
with  crested  head,  never  calls  aloud  there  to  Aurora,  nor  watch- 
ful dog,  nor  more  sagacious  goose  disturbs  the  silence.^  No 
wild  beast,  nor  cattle,  nor  branch  moved  with  the  wind,  nor 
sound  of  human  conversation,  breaks  the  stillness.  Silence 
reiorns  there  ;  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  rock  the  River  Lethe 
flows,  and  by  its  murmur  invites  to  sleep.  Poppies  grow 
abundantly  before  the  door  of  the  cave,  and  other  herbs,  from 
whose  juices  Night  collects  slumbers,  which  she  scatters  over 
the  darkened  earth.  There  is  no  gate  to  the  mansion,  to  creak 
on  its  hinges,  nor  any  watchman  ;  but  in  the  midst,  a  couch  of 
black  ebony,  adorned  with  black  plumes  and  black  curtains. 
There  the  god  reclines,  his  limbs  relaxed  with  sleep.  Around 
him  lie  dreams,  resembling  all  various  forms,  as  many  as  tho 
harvest  bears  stalks,  or  the  forest  leaves,  or  the  seashore  grains 
of  sand. 

As  soon  as  the  goddess  entered  and  brushed  away  the  dreams 
that  hovered  around  her,  her  brightness  lit  up  all  the  cave. 
The  god,  scarce  opening  his  eyes,  and  ever  and  anon  dropping 
his  beard  u})on  his  breast,  at  last  shook  himself  free  from  him- 
self, and  leaning  on  his  arm,  inquired  her  errand,  —  for  he 
knew  who  she  was.  She  answered,  "  Somnus,  gentlest  of  the 
gods,  tranquillizer  of  minds  and  soother  of  careworn  heartSy 
Juno  sends  you  her  comman<ls  that  you  dispatch  a  dream  to 
Halcyone,  in  the  city  of  Trachinae,  representing  her  lost  hus- 
band and  all  the  events  of  the  wreck." 

Having  delivered  her  message.  Iris  h.isted  away,  for  she 
could  not  longer  endure  the  stagnant  air,  and  as  she  felt  drow- 
siness creeping  over  her,  she  made  her  escape,  and  returned  by 
her  bow  the  way  she  came.  Then  Somnus  called  one  of  his 
numerous  sons, —  Morpheus, —  the  most  expert  at  counterfeit^ 
ing  forms,  and  in  imitating  the  walk,  the  countenance,  and 
mode  of  speaking,  even  the  clothes  -md  attitudes  most  charao* 

*  This  comparison  of  the  dog  and  the  goose  is  a  reference  by  Qyid  to  a 
in  Roman  histor}*. 
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teristic  of  each.  But  he  only  imitates  men,  leaving  it  to 
another  to  personate  birds,  bcnst^  and  scrpeiitB.  Him  they 
call  Icelof;  and  Phantasos  is  a  third,  who  turns  himself  into 
rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  other  things  without  life.  These 
wait  upon  kings  and  great  personages  in  their  sleeping  hours, 
while  others  move  among  the  common  people,  Somnus  chose, 
from  ail  the  brothers,  Morpheus,  to  perform  the  command  o( 
Iris;  then  laid  hia  head  on  his  pillow  and  yielded  himself  to 
grateful  repose. 

Morpheus  flew,  making  no  noise  with  his  wings,  and  soon 
came  t«  the  Hiemoni.in  city,  where,  laying  aside  his  wings,  he 
assumed  the  form  of  Ceyx.  Under  that  fonn,  but  pale  like  a 
dead  man,  naked,  he  stood  before  the  couch  of  the  wretched 
wife.  His  beard  seemed  soaked  with  water,  and  water  trickled 
from  his  drowned  locks.  Leaning  over  tlie  bed,  tears  stream 
iwg  from  his  eyes,  he  said,  "Do  you  recognize  your  Ceyx, 
unha|>py  wife,  or  has  death  too  much  changed  my  visnjie? 
Behold  me,  know  me,  your  husband's  shade,  instead  of  himself. 
Your  j)rayers,  llalcyone,  availed  me  nothing.  I  am  dead.  No 
more  deceive  yourself  with  vain  hopes  of  my  return.  The 
Stormy  winds  sunk  my  ship  in  the  jEgean  Sea;  waves  filled  my 
mouth  while  it  called  aloud  on  you.  No  uncertain  messenger 
tells  you  this,  no  vague  rumor  brings  it  to  your  ears.  I  c«me 
in  person,  a  shipwrecked  man,  to  tell  you  my  fate,  Arisel 
give  me  tears,  give  me  lamentations,  let  me  not  go  down  to 
Tartarus  unwept."  To  these  words  Morpheus  added  the 
voice  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  her  husband ;  he  seemed 
to  pour  forth  genuine  tears ;  his  hands  had  the  gestures  of 
Ceys. 

Ilalcyone,  weeping,  groaned,  and  stretched  out  her  arms  in 
her  sleep,  striving  to  embrace  his  body,  but  grasping  only  the 
"Stay!"  she  cried;  "whither  do  you  fly?  Let  us  go 
together."  Her  own  voice  awakened  her.  Starting  up,  she 
gazed  eagerly  aroimd,  to  see  if  he  was  still  present,  for  the 
servants,  alarmed  by  her  cries,  had  brought  a  light.  Wlien 
she  found  him  not,  she  smote  her  breast  and  rent  her  garments. 
She  cares  not  to  unbind  her  hair,  hut  tears  it  wildly.  Iler 
narse  askg  what  is  the  cause  of  her  grief.    "Hatcyone  is  no 
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more,"  she  answers ;  "  she  perished  with  her  Ceyx.  Utter  not 
words  of  comfort,  he  is  shipwrecked  and  dead.  I  have  seen  him« 
I  have  recognized  him.  I  stretched  out  my  hands  to  seize 
hun  and  detain  him.  II is  shade  vanished,  but  it  was  the  true 
shade  of  my  husband.  Not  with  the  accustomed  features,  not 
with  the  beauty  that  was  his,  but  pale,  naked,  and  with  his  hair 
wet  with  sea-water,  he  appeared  to  wretched  me.  Here,  in  this 
very  spot,  the  sad  vision  stood,"  —  and  she  looked  to  find  the 
mark  of  his  footsteps.  ^'  This  it  was,  this  that  my  presaging 
mind  foreboded,  when  I  implored  him  not  to  leave  me  to  trust 
himself  to  the  waves.  O,  how  I  wish,  since  thou  wouldst  go, 
that  thou  hadst  taken  me  with  tliee !  It  would  have  been  far 
better.  Then  I  should  have  had  no  remnant  of  life  to  spend 
without  thee,  nor  a  separate  death  to  die.  If  I  could  bear  to 
live  and  struggle  to  endure,  I  should  be  more  cruel  to  n^yself 
than  the  sea  has  been  to  me.  But  I  will  not  struggle.  I  will 
not  be  separated  from  thee,  unhappy  husband.  This  time,  at 
leiist,  I  will  keep  tliee  company.  In  death,  if  one  tomb  may  not 
include  us,  one  ejutaph  shall ;  if  I  may  not  lay  my  ashes  with 
thine,  my  name,  at  least,  shall  not  be  separated.''  Her  grief 
forbade  more  words,  and  these  were  broken  with  tears  and 
sobs. 

h  was  now  morning.  She  went  to  the  sea-shore,  and  sought 
the  8j)ot  where  she  last  saw  him,  on  his  departure.  "Here  ho 
lingered  and  cast  off  his  tacklings  and  gave  me  his  last  kiss." 
While  she  reviews  every  moment,  and  strives  to  recall  every 
incident,  looking  out  over  the  sea,  she  descries  an  indistinct 
object  floating  in  the  water.  At  first  she  was  in  doubt  what  it 
was,  but  by  degrees  the  waves  bore  it  nearer,  and  it  was  plainly 
the  body  of  a  man.  Though  unknowing  of  whom,  yet,  as  it 
was  of  some  shipwrecked  one,  she  was  deeply  moved,  and  gave 
it  her  tears,  saying,  "  Alas !  unhappy  one,  and  unhappy,  if  such 
there  be,  thy  wife ! "  Borne  by  the  waves,  it  came  nearer. 
As  she  more  and  more  nearlv  views  it,  slie  trembles  more  and 
more.  Now%  now  it  approaches  the  shore.  Now  marks  that 
she  recognizes  a))pear.  It  is  her  husband!  Stretching  out  her 
trembling  hands  towards  it,  she  exclaims,  "  O,  dearest  husband, 
is  it  thus  you  return  to  me  ?  " 
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There  was  built  out  from  tlio  shore  a  mole,  eonatnieted  to 
break  the  aasaulta  of  the  sen,  and  stem  its  violent  ingress.  She 
leaped  upoc  this  barrier  and  (it  was  wonderful  she  could  do 
so)  she  flew,  and  striking  the  air  with  wings  produced  ou  the 
instant,  skimmed  along  tlie  surface  of  the  water,  an  unhappy 
bird.  As  she  flew,  her  throat  poured  forth  sounds  full  of 
grief,  and  like  the  voice  of  one  lamenting,  Wlien  she  touched 
thf  mute  and  bloodless  body,  she  enfolded  its  beloved  linibs 
with  her  new-formed  wings,  and  tried  to  give  kisses  with  her 
Jiomy  beak.  Whether  Ceyx  felt  it,  or  whether  it  was  only  the 
action  of  the  waves,  tliose  who  looked  on  doubled,  but  the 
body  seemed  to  raise  its  head.  But  indeed  he  did  feel  it,  and 
by  the  pitying  gods  both  of  iheni  were  changed  into  birds. 
They  mate  and  have  their  young  ones.  For  seven  placid  days, 
in  winter  time,  Halcyoue  broods  over  her  nest,  which  floats 
upon  the  sea.  Then  the  way  is  safe  to  seamen.  jEolus  guards 
the  winds,  and  keeps  them  from  disturbing  the  deep.  The  sea 
IB  given  up,  for  the  time,  to  his  grandchildren. 


The  following  lines  from  Byron's  Bride  of  Abydoa  might 
eeem  borrowed  from  the  concluding  part  of  this  description,  if 
it  were  not  stated  that  the  author  derived  the  suggestion  from 
observing  the  motion  of  a  floating  corpse. 

"  Aa  shaken  on  1m  rcslle^i  ptllnw, 
His  bead  heaves  Willi  ihc  besTia^  billow; 
TbM  hsuil,  wbosQ  motinn  is  not  life, 
Yet  Peeblj  »cenu  to  meniice  strife. 
Flung  by  the  toa^in^  title  On  high. 
Then  levelled  wiUi  the  wave ." 


1  his  Hymn  for  the  Nativity,  thus  alludes  to  the 
e  Halcyon :  — 


"  But  peaceful  was  Ihe  night 
WlierciD  Lhe  Prince  of  M?H 

His  nrign  of  peace  upon  l!ie  earth  bcjnn; 
The  winds  with  wnmler  whist. 
Smoothly  the  WBlcrs  kill, 

Whisperinj;  nuw  Joys  to  Ihc  milil  ocean, 
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Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  channed 


Eeats,  also,  in  Endyuiion,  says: — 


"  O  magic  sleep !  O  comfortable  bird 
That  broodest  o*er  the  troubled  sea  of  the  mind 
Till  it  is  hushed  and  smooth." 


CHAPTKK    VI. 

■WEUTUMNUS   AND   POMONA.  — CUl'ID   AND   P-SVcnE. 

THE  Haina<)rya<is  were  Wood-nymphs.  Among  them  wns 
Pdiiiotia,  ftnd  no  one  exceUed  her  in  love  of  the  garden 
and  tlie  culture  o(  fruit.  She  cared  nol  for  foreate  and  rivers, 
but  toved  the  cuitivated  country  and  trees  that  bear  delicioas 
apples.  Her  right  hand  bore  for  its  weapon  nol  a  javelin, 
but  a  pruning-knife.  Armed  with  this,  she  worked  at  one 
time,  to  rejiresH  the  too  luxuriant  growths,  and  curtail  the 
branches  that  Btr^gk-d  out  of  place;  at  another,  to  split  the 
twig  and  insert  therein  a  graft,  making  the  branch  adopt  a 
nursling  not  its  own.  She  took  care,  loo,  that  her  favorites 
should  not  suffer  from  drought,  and  led  streams  of  water  by 
them  that  the  thirsty  roots  might  drink.  This  occupation  was 
lier  pursuit,  her  passion;  and  she  was  free  from  that  whicli 
Venus  inspires.  She  was  not  without  fear  of  the  country 
people,  and  kept  her  orchard  locked,  and  alloweil  not  men  to 
enter.  The  Fauns  and  Satyrs  would  have  given  all  they  pos- 
sessed to  win  her,  and  so  would  old  Sylvanus,  who  looks  young 
for  his  years,  and  Pan,  who  wears  a  garland  of  pine  leaves 
around  his  head.  But  Vcrtumnus  loved  her  best  of  all;  yet 
he  sped  no  better  than  the  rest.  Oh,  how  often,  in  the  disguise 
(91) 
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of  a  reaper,  did  he  bring  her  com  in  n  baslcet,  and  looked  the 
very  image  of  n  reaper !  With  a  hay-band  tied  round  him, 
one  would  think  lie  had  jiiHt  come  from  turning  over  the  grass. 
SometimcB  he  would  have  an  ox-goad  in  hie  hand,  and  you 
would  have  said  he  had  just  unyoked  his  weary  oxen.  Now 
be  bore  a  pruning-hoolc,  and  personated  a  vine-dresaer;  and 
agtun  with  a  ladder  on  hie  shoulder,  he  seemed  as  if  he 
was  going  to  gather  apples. 
Sometimes  he  trudged  along 
as  a  discharged  soldier,  and 
again  he  bore  a  fishing-rod 
as  if  going  to  fish.  In  this 
way,  he  gained  admission  to 
her,  again  and  again,  and  fed 
his  passion  with  the  ngbl  of 
her. 

One  day  he  came  in  the 
goiiEC  of  an  old  woman,  her 
gray  hair  surmounted  with 
a  ca]),   and  a   staff   in   her 
She  entered  the  garden  and 
admired   the   fruit.      "It    does    you 
credit,  my  dear,"  she  said,  and  kissed 
Pomona,  not    exactly   with   an    old 
woman's  kiss.    She  sat  down  on  a 
bank,  and  looked  up  at  the  branches 
laden  with  fruit  wlucli  hung  over  her. 
poMoiu.  Oi»posite  was  an  elm  entwined  with  a 

vine  loaded  with  swelling  grapes.  She 
praised  the  tree  and  its  associated  vine,  equally.  "But,"  said 
Vertunmus,  "if  the  tree  stood  alone,  and  had  no  vine  clinging 
to  it,  it  would  have  nothing  to  attract  or  offer  us  bnt  its  use- 
less leaves.  And  so  the  vine,  if  it  were  not  twined  round  the 
elm,  would  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Why  will  yon  not 
take  a  lesson  from  the  tree  and  the  vine,  and  consent  to  unite 
youreelf  with  some  one  ?  I  wish  you  would.  Helen  herself 
had  not  more  numerous  suitors,  nor  Penelojie,  the  wife  of 
shrewd   Ulysses.    Even   while   you   spurn  them,   they  court 
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yoii  —  rural  deities  and  oUuTSof  every  kind  that  frequent  these 
niotintaiits.  But  if  you  are  prudent  iind  want  to  make  a  good 
alliance,  and  will  let  an  old  woman  advise  you, — wlio  loves 
yoii  liettcr  than  you  have  any  idea  of, — diRmiss  all  ihe  rest 
and  accept  Vertnninus,  on  my  recommendation.  I  know  him 
as  well  as  he  knows  himself.  He  is  not  a  wandering  deity, 
but  belongs  to  these  mountains.  Nor  is  he  like  loo  many  of 
the  lovers  nowadays,  who  love  any  one  they  happen  to  see; 
he  loves  you,  and  you  only.  Add  lo  this,  he  is  young  and 
handsome,  and  has  the  art  of  assuming  any  shape  he  pleases, 
and  can  make  himself  just  what  you  command  him.  More- 
over, he  loves  the  same  things  that  you  do,  delights  in  garden- 
ing, and  Iiandles  your  apples  with  admiration.  But  note  he 
cares  nothing  for  fruits,  nor  flowers,  nor  anything  else,  but  only 
yourself.  Take  pity  on  him,  and  fancy  him  speaking  now  with 
my  mouth.  Remember  thai  the  gods  punish  cruelty,  and  that 
Venus  hates  a  hard  heart,  and  will  visit  such  offences  sooner 
or  later.  To  prove  this,  let  me  tell  you  a  story,  which  is  well 
known  in  Cyprus  lo  be  a  fact ;  and  I  hope  it  will  have  the 
effect  to  make  you  more  merciful. 

"Iphis  was  a  young  man  of  humble  parentage,  who  saw  and 
loved  Anaxarete,  a  noble  lady  of  the  ancient  family  of  Toucer. 
He  struggled  long  with  his  passion,  but  when  he  found  he 
could  not  subdue  it,  he  came  a  suppliant  lo  her  mansion.  First 
he  told  his  passion  to  her  nurss,  and  begged  her  as  she  loved 
her  fosler-child  to  favor  his  suit.  And  then  he  tried  to  win 
her  domestics  to  his  side.  Sometimes  he  committed  his  vows 
to  written  tablets,  and  often  hung  at  her  door  garlands  which 
he  had  moistened  with  his  tears.  He  stretched  himself  on  her 
threshold,  and  uttered  his  complaints  to  the  cruel  bolts  and 
bars.  She  was  deafer  than  the  surges  which  rise  in  the  No- 
vember gale ;  harder  than  steel  from  the  German  forges,  ur  a 
rock  that  still  clings  to  its  native  cliff.  She  mocked  and 
laughed  at  him,  adding  cruel  words  to  her  ungentle  treatment, 
and  gave  not  the  slightest  gleam  of  hope. 

"  Iphis  could  not  any  longer  endure  the  lormcnts  of  hopeless 
love,  and,  standing  before  her  doors,  he  spake  Ihtse  last  words : 
'Anaxarete,  you  have  conquered,  and  shall  no  longer  have  to 
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bear  my  importunities.  Enjoy  your  triumph !  Sing  songs  of 
joy,  and  bind  your  forehead  with  laurel, — you  have  conquered.' 
I  die;  stony  heart,  rejoice!  This  at  least  I  can  do  to  gratify 
you,  and  force  you  to  praise  me ;  and  thus  shall  I  prove  that 
the  love  of  you  left  me  but  with  life.  Nor  will  I  leave  it  to 
rumor  to  tell  you  of  my  death.  I  will  come  myself,  and  you 
shall  see  me  die,  and  feast  your  eyes  on  the  spectacle.  Yet,  Oh, 
ye  gods,  who  look  down  on  mortal  woes,  observe  my  fate !  I 
ask  but  this !  let  me  be  remembered  in  coming  ages,  and  add 
those  years  to  my  fame  which  you  have  reft  from  my  life.* 
Thus  he  said,  and,  turning  his  pale  face  and  weeping  eyes 
towards  her  mansion,  he  fastened  a  rope  to  the  gate-post,  on 
which  he  had  hung  garlands,  and  putting  his  head  into  the 
noose,  he  murmured,  ^This  garland  at  least  will  please  you, 
cruel  girl  I '  and  falling,  hung  suspended  with  his  neck  broken. 
As  lie  fell  he  struck  against  the  gate,  and  the  sound  was  as  the 
sound  of  a  groan.  The  servants  opened  the  door  and  found 
him  (lead,  and  with  exclamations  of  pity  raised  him  and  carried 
him  home  to  his  mother,  for  his  father  was  not  living.  She 
recoivi'd  the  dead  body  of  her  son,  and  folded  the  cold  form  to 
her  bosom ;  while  she  poured  forth  the  sad  words  which  be- 
reaved mothers  utter.  The  mournful  funeral  passed  through 
the  town,  and  the  pale  corpse  was  borne  on  a  bier  to  the  place 
of  the  funeral  pile.  By  chance  the  home  of  Anaxarete  was  on 
the  street  where  the  procession  passed,  and  the  lamentations  of 
the  mourners  met  the  ears  of  her  whom  the  avenging  deity  had 
already  marked  for  punishment. 

"'Let  us  see  this  sad  procession,'  said  she,  and  mounted  to 
a  turret,  whence  through  an  open  window  she  looked  upon  the 
funeral.  Scarce  had  her  eyes  rested  upon  the  form  of  Iphis 
stretched  on  the  bier,  when  they  began  to  stiffen,  and  the 
warm  blood  in  her  body  to  become  cold.  Endeavoring  to  step 
back,  she  found  she  could  not  move  her  feet;  trying  to  turn 
away  her  face,  she  tried  in  vain  ;  and  by  degrees  all  her  limbs 
became  stony  like  her  heart.  That  you  may  not  doubt  the 
fact,  the  statue  still  remains,  and  stands  in  tlie  temple  of  Venus 
at  Salamis,  in  the  exact  form  of  the  lad  v.  Now  think  of  these 
things,  my  dear,  and  lay  aside  your  scorn  and  your  delays,  and 
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accept  a  lover.     So  may  neither  the  vernal  frosts  blight  your 
young  fruite,  nor  furioua  winds  scatter  your  bloeaoms!" 

When  Vcrtumnus  had  spoken  thus,  he  dropped  the  disguise 
of  an  old  woman,  and  stood  before  her  in  his  proper  person,  as 
a  comely  youth.  It  appeared  to  her  like  the  eun  bursting 
through  a  cloud.  He  would  have  renewed  hia  entreaties,  hut 
there  was  no  need  ;  his  arguments  and  the  sight  of  his  true 
form  prevailed,  and  the  Nymph  no  longer  resisted,  but  owned 
a  mutual  fiame. 

Pomona  was  the  e8(>ecial   patroness  of  the  apple-orchard, 
I  am)  aa  such  she  was  invoked  by  Phillips,  the  author  of  a  poem 
Q  Cider,  in  blank  verse,  in  the  following  lines :  — 

*•  Wbat  soil  the  ipptc  Iovcb,  what  euro  i>  due 
To  orcluls,  timclical  when  10  prCM  Ihe  IhiiU, 
Til)'  ijirt,  PomuDa,  in  MiltonLin  verse 
Aitveaturoui  [  presume  to  iing." 

I,  in  the  .Seasons,  alludes  to  Phillips:— 

'□moiia'a  hani,  the  sprontl  Ilioa 
V  (liirsi,  in  ihyiDP-imrfllereil  vctse. 
With  British  frcoilom,  sing  IhG  British  aoag." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Thomson  refers  to  the  poet's  reference  to 
I  Milton,  but  it  is  not  true  that  Phillips  is  only  the  second  writer 
I  of  English  blank  verse.  Many  other  [xtels  beside  Milton  had 
I  used  it  long  before  Phillips'  time. 

But  Pomona  was  also  regarded  as  presiding  over  other  fruits, 
[  knd,  as  such,  is  invoked  by  Thomson  ■  — 

"  Bear  mn,  Pomona,  lo  tliy  citron  grores, 
To  whcrp  ihc  Icidod  and  the  piercinc  llmo, 
With  thi!  deep  omnKe,  glowing  through  the  zreeo. 
Their  li;,'hler  (;lor1ts  (jicnii.    Lay  mo  rcplined 
liencatli  Ihc  ftprcad!nif  tamarind,  that  sbakej, 
FanDeJ  by  tiie  breeie,  ils  feTer-cooling  IhiiU" 
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Ctpid  and  Psyche. 

A  certain  king  had  three  daughters.'  The  two  elder  were 
charming  girls,  but  the  heantv  of  the  youngest  was  so  wonder- 
ful that  language  is  too  |x>cr  to  express  its  doe  praise.  Tlie 
fame  of  her  beauty  was  so  great  that  strangers  from  neighbor- 
ing countries  came  in  crowds  to  enjoy  the  sight,  and  looked  on 
her  with  amazement,  paying  her  that  homage  which  is  due  only 
to  Venus  herself.  In  fact,  Venus  found  her  altars  deserted, 
while  men  turned  their  devotion  to  this  young  vii^gin.  As  she 
passed  along,  the  people  sang  her  praises,  and  strewed  her  way 
with  chaplets  and*  flowers. 

This  perversion  to  a  mortal  of  the  homage  due  only  to  the 
immortal  powers  gave  great  oflFence  to  the  real  Venus.  Shak- 
ing her  ambrosial  locks  with  indignation,  she  exclaimed,  ^  Am 
I  then  to  be  eclipsed  in  my  honors  by  a  mortal  girl  ?  In  vain 
then  did  that  royal  shepherd,  whose  judgment  was  approved 
by  Jove  himself,  give  me  the  palm  of  beauty  over  my  illus- 
trious rivals,  Pallas  and  Juno.^  But  she  shall  not  so  quietly 
usurp  my  honors.  I  will  give  her  cause  to  repent  of  so  unlaw- 
ful a  beautv." 

Thereupon  she  calls  her  winged  son  Cupid,  mischievous 
enough  in  his  own  nature,  and  rouses  and  provokes  him  yet 
more  by  her  complaints.  She  points  out  Psyche  to  him,  and 
says,  "My  dear  son,  punisli  that  contumacious  beauty;  give 
thy  mother  a  revenge  as  sweet  as  her  injuries  are  great;  infuse 
into  the  bosom  of  that  haughty  girl  a  passion  for  some  low^ 
moan,  unworthy  being,  so  tliat  she  may  reap  a  mortification  as 
great  as  her  ])resont  exultation  and  triumph." 

Cu])i(l  prepared  to  obey  the  roniinands  of  his  mother.  There 
are  two  fountains  in  Vonus's  garden,  one  of  sweet  waters,  the 
other  of  bitter.  Cuj^id  filled  two  amber  vases,  one  from  each 
fountain,  and  suspending  them  from  the  top  of  his  quiver, 

1  This  seems  to  he  one  of  the  Litest  fables  of  the  (Ireek  mythology.  It  hat  nol 
been  found  earlier  than  the  olose  of  the  second  centur}*  of  the  ChriaUAn  en.  It 
bcani  marks  of  the  higher  religious  notions  of  that  time. 

*  See  page  257. 
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Imsleneii  lo  the  diamber  n£  Psyche,  whom  he  found  asleep, 
lit'  shell  a  few  tirojm  from  the  bitter  fouDtam  over  her  lips, 
though  the  eight  u(  lier  almost  iiinved  liim  to  pity  ;  then 
touched  her  side  with  the  point  of  his  arrow.  At  the  touch 
she  awoke,  and  o]>encd  eyes  upon  Cupid  (himself  invisible) 
which  so  startled  him  that  in  his  confusion  he  wounded  him- 
self with  his  own  arrow.  Heedless  of  his  wound  his  whole 
thought  now  waa  to  repair  the  mischief  he  had  done,  and  he' 
poured  the  balmy  drops  of  joy  over  all  her  silken  ringlets. 

Payche,  henceforth  frowned  upon  by  Venns,  derived  no 
benefit  froni  alt  her  charms.  True,  all  eyes  were  cast  eagerly 
ujion  her,  and  every  mouth  sjKjke  her  praises;  but  neither 
king,  royal  youth,  nor  plebeian  presented  himself  to  demand 
her  in  mnrrii^.  Her  two  elder  sisters  of  moderate  charms 
had  now  long  been  married  to  two  royal  princes ;  hut  Psyche, 
in  her  lonely  apartn^ent,  deplored  her  solitude,  sick  of  that 
beauty,  which,  while  it  procured  abundance  of  flattery,  bad 
failed  to  awaken  love. 

Her  parents,  afraid  that  they  had  unwittingly  incurred  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  received 
this  answer:  "The  virgin  is  destined  for  the  bride  of  no  mortal 
lover.  Her  future  husband  awiuts  her  on  the  top  of  the  moan- 
tain.  He  is  a  monster  whom  neither  gods  nor  men  can  resist." 
Iiis  dreadful  decree  of  the  oracle  filled  all  the  people  wilh 
dismay,  atid  her  parents  abandoned  themselves  to  grief.  But 
Psyche  said,  "  Why,  my  dear  parents,  do  you  now  lament  nie  ? 
Vou  should  rather  have  grieved  when  the  people  showered 
upon  me  undeserved  honors,  and  with  one  voice  called  mo  a 
Venus.  I  now  perceive  that  I  am  a  victim  to  that  name.  I 
submit.  Lead  me  to  that  rock  to  which  my  unhappy  fate  hnn 
destined  me."  Accordingly,  all  things  being  prepared,  the 
royal  maid  took  her  place  in  the  jiroeession,  which  more 
resembled  a  funeral  than  a  nuptial  pump,  and  with  her  parents, 
Atnid  the  lamentations  of  the  people,  ascended  the  mountain, 
OD  tlie  summit  of  which  they  left  her  alone,  and  with  sorrowful 
hearts  relumed  home. 

While  Psyche  stood  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  panting 
with  fear  and  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  the  gentle  Zephyr  raised 
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her  from  the  earth  and  bore  her  with  an  easy  motion  into  a 
flowery  dale.  By  degrees  her  mind  became  composed,  and  she 
laid  herself  down  on  the  grassy  bank  to  sleep.  When  she 
awoke,  refreshed  with  sleep,  she  looked  round  and  beheld  near 
by  a  pleasant  grove  of  tall  and  stately  trees.  She  entered  it, 
and  in  the  midst  discovered  a  fountain,  sending  forth  clear  and 
crystal  waters,  and  hard  by,  a  magnificent  palace  whose  august 
front  impressed  the  spectator  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  mor- 
tal hands,  but  the  happy  retreat  of  some  god.  Drawn  by 
admiration  and  wonder,  she  approached  the  building  and  ven- 
tured to  enter.  Every  object  she  met  filled  her  with  pleasure 
and  amazement.  Golden  pillars  supported  the  vaulted  roof, 
and  the  walls  were  enriched  with  carvings  and  paintings  repre- 
senting beasts  of  the  chase  and  rural  scenes,  adapted  to  delight 
the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Proceeding  onward  she  perceived 
that  besides  the  apartments  of  state  there  were  others,  filled 
with  all  manner  of  treasures,  and  beautiful  and  precious  pro- 
ductions of  nature  and  art. 

While  her  eyes  were  thus  occupied,  a  voice  addressed  her, 
though  she  saw  no  one,  uttering  these  words:  "Sovereign  lady, 
all  that  you  see  is  yours.  We  whose  voices  you  hear  are  your 
servants,  and  shall  obey  all  your  commands  with  our  utmost 
care  and  diligence.  Retire  therefore  to  your  chamber  and 
repose  on  your  bed  of  down,  and  when  you  see  fit  repair  to 
the  bath.  Supper  will  await  you  in  the  adjoining  alcove 
when  it  pleases  you  to  take  your  seat  there." 

Psyche  gave  ear  to  the  admonitions  of  her  vocal  attendants, 
and  after  repose  and  the  refreshment  of  the  bath,  seated  herself 
in  the  alcove,  where  a  table  immediately  presented  itself,  with- 
out any  visible  aid  from  waiters  or  servants,  and  covered  with 
the  greatest  delicacies  of  food  and  the  most  nectareous  wines. 
Her  ears  too  were  feasted  with  music  from  invisible  per- 
formers; of  whom  one  sang,  another  played  on  the  lute,  and 
all  closed  in  the  wonderful  harmony  of  a  full  chorus. 

She  had  not  yet  seen  her  destined  husband.  He  came  only 
in  the  hours  of  darkness,  and  fled  before  the  dawn  of  morning, 
but  his  accents  were  full  of  love,  and  ins])irod  a  like  passion  in 
her.     She  often  begged  him  to  stay  and  let  her  behold  him. 
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but  lie  would  not  consent.  On  the  contrary,  he  charged  her  to 
make  no  aiteoipt  to  ace  liini,  for  it  v/as  his  pleasure,  for  the 
best  of  reasons,  to  keep  concealed.  "  Wliy  should  you  wish  to 
behold  me?"  he  said,  "Have  you  any  doubt  of  my  love?  have 
you  any  wish  ungratified  ?  If  you  saw  me,  perhaps  you  would 
fear  me,  ])erha|>s  adore  me,  but  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  love  nie. 
I  would  rather  you  would  love  me  as  an  equal  than  adore  me  as 

This  reasoning  somewhat  qnieted  Psyche  for  a  time,  and 
while  the  novelty  lasted  she  felt  quite  happy,  But  at  length 
the  thought  of  her  parents,  left  in  ignorance  of  her  fate,  and  of 
her  sisters,  precluded  from  sharing  with  her  the  delights  of  her 
situation,  preyed  on  her  mind  and  made  her  begin  to  feel  her 
palace  as  but  a  splendid  prison.  When  her  husband  came  one 
Dight,  she  told  him  her  distress,  and  at  last  drew  from  him  an 
unwilling  consent  that  her  sisters  should  be  brought  to  see  her. 

So  calling  Zephyr,  she  acquainted  hira  with  her  husband's 
commands,  and  he,  promptly  obedient,  soon  brought  them 
across  the  mountain  down  to  their  sister's  valley.  They  em- 
braced her  and  she  returned  their  caresses,  "Come,"  said 
Psyche,  "  enter  with  me  my  house  and  refresh  yourselves  with 
whatever  your  sister  has  to  offer."  Then  taking  their  hands 
she  let!  them  into  her  golden  palace,  and  committed  them  to 
the  care  of  her  numerous  train  of  attendant  voices,  to  refresh 
them  in  her  baths  and  at  her  table,  and  to  show  them  all  her 
treasures.  The  view  of  these  celestial  delights  caused  envy  to 
enter  their  bosoms,  at  seeing  their  young  sister  possessed  of 
such  state  and  splendor,  so  much  exceeding  their  own. 

They  asked  her  numberless  questions,  among  others  what 
sort  of  a  person  her  husband  was.  Psyche  replied  that  he  was 
a  beautiful  youth,  who  generally  spent  the  daj-lime  in  hunting 
upon  the  mountains.  The  sisters,  not  satisfied  with  this  reply, 
soon  made  her  confess  that  she  had  never  seen  him.  Then 
they  proceeded  to  HIl  her  bosom  with  dark  suspicions.  "  Call 
to  mind,"  they  said,  "the  Pythian  or.iclc  that  declared  you 
destined  to  marry  a  direful  and  tremendous  monster.  The 
inbabiUnts  of  this  valley  say  that  your  husband  is  a  terrible 
and  monstrous  serpent,  who  nourishes  you  for  a  white  with 
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dainties  that  he  may  by  and  by  devour  you.  Take  our  advice. 
Provide  yourself  with  a  lamp  and  a  sharp  knife ;  put  them  in 
concealment  that  your  husband  may  not  discover  them,  and 
when  he  is  sound  asleep,  slip  out  of  bed,  bring  forth  your  lamp 
and  see  for  yourself  whether  what  they  say  is  true  or  not.  If 
it  is,  hesitate  not  to  cut  off  the  monster's  head,  and  thereby 
recover  your  liberty." 

Psyche  resisted  these  persuasions  as  well  as  she  could,  but 
they  did  not  fail  to  have  their  effect  on  her  mind,  and  when 
her  sisters  were  gone,  their  words  and  her  own  curiosity  were 
too  strong  for  h^r  to  resist.  So  she  prepared  her  lamp  and  a 
sharp  knife,  and  hid  them  out  of  sight  of  her  husband.  When 
he  had  fallen  into  his  first  sleep,  she  silently  rose  and  uncover- 
ing her  lamp  beheld  not  a  hideous  monster,  but  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  charming  of  the  gods,  with  his  golden  ringlets  wan- 
dering over  his  snowy  neck  and  crimson  cheek,  with  two  dewy 
wings  on  his  shoulders,  whiter  than  snow,  and  with  shining 
feathers  like  the  tender  blossoms  of  spring.  As  she  leaned  the 
lamp  over  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  his  face  a  drop  of  burning 
oil  fell  on  the  shoulder  of  the  god,  startled  with  which  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  full  upon  her;  then,  without 
saying  one  word,  he  spread  his  white  "wings  and  flew  out  of  the 
window.  Psyche,  in  vain  endeavoring  to  follow  him,  fell  from 
the  window  to  the  ground.  Cupid,  beholding  her  as  she  lay  in 
the  dust,  stopped  his  flight  for  an  instant  and  said,  "  O  foolish 
Psyche,  is  it  thus  you  repay  my  love  ?  After  having  disobeyed 
my  mother's  commands  and  made  you  my  wife,  will  you  think 
me  a  monster  and  cut  off  my  head  ?  But  go ;  return  to  your 
sisters,  whose  advice  you  seem  to  think  preferable  to  mine.  I 
inflict  no  other  punishment  on  you  than  to  leave  you  forever. 
Love  cannot  dwell  with  suspicion."  So  saying  he  fled  away, 
leaving  poor  Psyche  prostrate  on  the  ground,  filling  the  place 
with  mournful  lamentations. 

When  she  had  recovered  some  degree  of  composure  she 
looked  around  her,  but  the  palace  and  gardens  had  vanished, 
and  she  found  herself  in  tlie  open  field  not  far  from  the  city 
where  her  sisters  dwelt.  She  repaired  thither  and  told  them 
the  whole  story  of  her  misfortunes,  at  which,  pretending  to 
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grieve,  those  spiteful  creatures  inwardly  rejoiced;  "for  now." 
said  they,  "  hi  will  perhnps  choose  one  of  us."  With  this  idea, 
without  saying  a  word  of  her  intentions,  each  of  them  rose 
early  the  next  morning  and  ascended  the  mountain,  and  having 
reached  the  top,  called  upon  Zephyr  to  receive  her  and  bear 
her  to  his  lord ;  then  leaping  up,  and  not  being  suatained  by 
Zephyr,  fell  duwn  the  precipice  and  waa  daahed  to  pieces. 

Psyche  uieantvliile  wandered  day  and  night,  without  food  or 
repose,  in  search  of  her  husband.  Casting  her  eyes  on  a  lofty 
mountain  having  on  its  brow  a  magiiiGcent  temple,  she  sighed 
and  said  to  herself,  "  Perhajje  my  love,  my  lord,  inhabits  there," 
and  directed  her  steps  thither. 

She  had  no  sooner  entered  than  she  saw  heaps  of  com,  some 
in  loose  cars  and  some  in  sheaves,  with  mingled  ears  of  bailey, 
Scattered  about  lay  sickles  and  rakes,  and  all  the  instruments 
of  harvest,  without  order,  as  if  thrown  carelessly  out  of  the 
weary  reapers'  hands  in  tlie  sultry  hours  of  the  day. 

This  unseemly  confusion  the  pious  Psyche  put  an  end  to,  by 
separating  and  sorting  every  thing  to  its  proper  place  and 
kind,  believing  that  she  ought  to  neglect  none  of  the  gods,  hut 
endeavor  by  her  piety  to  engage  them  all  in  her  behalf.  The 
holy  Ceres,  whose  temple  it  was,  finding  her  so  religiously  em- 
ployed, thus  spoke  to  her :  "  O  Psyche,  truly  worthy  of  our 
pity,  though  I  cannot  shield  you  from  the  frowns  of  Venus,  yet 
I  can  leach  you  how  best  to  allay  her  displeasure.  Go  then, 
voluntarily  surrender  yourself  to  your  lady  and  sovereign,  and 
try  by  modesty  and  submission  to  win  her  forgiveness ;  perhaps 
her  favor  will  restore  you  the  husband  you  have  lost." 

Psyche  obeyed  the  commands  of  Ceres  and  took  her  way  to 
the  temple  of  Venus,  endeavoring  to  fortify  her  mind  and 
thinking  of  what  she  should  say  and  how  she  should  best 
propitiate  the  angry  goddess,  feeling  that  the  issue  was  doubt- 
ful and  perhaps  fatal, 

Venus  reeeived.her  with  angry  countenance.  "Most  unduti- 
ful  and  faithless  of  servants,"  said  she,  "  do  you  at  last  remem- 
ber that  you  really  have  a  mistress  ?  Or  have  you  rather  come 
lee  your  sick  husband,  yet  suffering  from  the  wound  given 
him  by  his  ioviug  wife?     You  are  so  ill-favored  imd  disagree'   ■ 
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able  that  the  only  way  you  can  merit  your  lover  must  be  by 
dint  of  industry  and  diligence.  I  will  make  trial  of  your 
housewifery."  Then  she  ordered  Psyche  to  be  led  to  the  store- 
house of  her  temple,  where  was  laid  up  a  great  quantity  of 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  vetches,  beans,  and  lentils  prepared  for 
food  for  her  doves,  and  said,  "Take  and  separate  all  these 
grains,  putting  all  of  the  same  kind  in  a  parcel  by  themselves, 
and  see  that  you  get  it  done  before  evening."  Then  Venus 
departed  and  left  her  to  her  task. 

But  Psyche,  in  perfect  consternation  at  the  enormous  work, 
sat  stupid  and  silent,  without  moving  a  finger  to  the  inextri- 
cable heap. 

While  she  sat  despairing,  Cupid  stirred  up  the  little  ant,  a 
native  of  the  fields,  to  take  compassion  on  her.  The  leader  of 
the  ant-hill,  followed  by  whole  hosts  of  his  six-legged  subjects, 
approached  the  heap,  and  with  the  utmost  diligence  taking 
grain  by  grain,  they  separated  the  pile,  sorting  each  kind  to  its 
parcel ;  and  when  it  was  all  done,  they  vanished  out  of  sight  in 
a  moment. 

Venus  at  the  a])proach  of  tM'ilight  returned  from  the  ban- 
quet of  the  gods,  breathing  odors  and  crowned  with  roses. 
Seeing  the  task  done  she  exclaimed,  "  This  is  no  work  of  yours 
wicked  one,  but  his,  whom  to  your  own  and  his  misfortune  you 
have  enticed."  So  saying,  she  threw  her  a  piece  of  black 
bread  for  her  supper  and  went  away. 

Next  morning  Venus  ordered  Psyche  to  be  called,  and  said 
to  her,  "  Behold  yonder  grove  which  stretches  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  water.  There  you  will  find  sheep  feeding  without  a 
shepherd,  with  golden-shining  fleeces  on  their  backs.  Go, 
fetch  me  a  sample  of  that  precious  wool  gathered  from  every 
one  of  their  fleeces." 

Psyche  obediently  went  to  the  river-side,  prepared  to  do  her 
best  to  execute  the  command.  But  the  river-god  inspired  the 
reeds  with  harmonious  murmurs,  which  seemed  to  say,  "O 
maiden,  severely  tried,  tempt  not  the  dangerous  flood,  nor 
venture  among  the  formidable  rams  on  the  other  side,  for  as 
long  as  they  are  under  the  influence  of  the  rising  sun,  they 
burn  with  a  cruel  rage  to  destroy  mortals  with  their  sharp 
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faoms  or  ruile  teetli.  But  when  the  noontide  sun  has  driven 
tlie  flock  to  tlie  shade,  and  the  serene  spirit  of  llie  flood  Las 
lulled  them  to  rest,  you  may  then  cross  in  safety,  and  you  will 
find  the  woolly  gold  sticking  to  the  bushes  and  the  trunks  of 
the  trees." 

Thus  the  compassionate  river-god  gave  Psyche  Instructions 
how  to  accomplish  her  task,  and  by  obaerviug  his  directions 
slie  soon  returned  to  Venus  with  her  arms  full  of  the  golden 
fleece ;  but  she  received  not  the  approbation  of  her  implacabb 
mistress,  who  said,  "I  know  very  well  it  is  by  none  of  your 
own  doings  that  you  have  succeeded  in  this  task,  and  I  am  not 
satistied  yet  that  you  have  any  capacity  to  make  yourself  use- 
ful. But  I  have  another  task  for  you.  Here,  take  this  box, 
and  go  your  way  to  the  infernal  shades,  and  give  this  box  to 
Proserpine,  and  say,  '  My  mistress  Venus  desires  you  to  send 
her  a  little  of  your  beauty,  for  in  tending  her  sick  son  she  has 
lost  some  of  her  own.'  Be  not  too  long  on  your  errand,  for  I 
must  paint  myself  with  it  to  appear  at  the  circle  of  the  gods 
and  goddesses  this  evening," 

Psyche  was  now  satisiied  that  her  destruction  was  at  band, 
being  obliged  to  go  with  her  own  feet  directly  dowti  to  Erebus. 
Wherefore,  to  make  no  delay  of  what  was  not  to  be  avoided, 
she  goes  to  the  top  of  a  high  tower  to  precipitate  herself  head- 
long, thus  to  descend  the  shortest  way  to  the  shades  below. 
But  a  voice  from  the  tower  said  to  her,  "  \Vliy,  poor  unlucky 
girl,  dost  thou  design  to  put  an  end  to  tliy  days  in  so  dreadful 
a  manner?  And  what  cowardice  makes  thee  sink  under  this 
last  danger,  who  hast  been  so  miraculously  supported  in  all  thy 
former?"  Then  the  voice  told  her  how  by  a  certain  cave  she 
might  reach  the  realms  of  Pluto,  and  how  to  avoid  all  the  dan- 
gers of  the  road,  to  pass  by  Cerberus,  the  three-headed  dog, 
and  previul  on  Charon,  the  ferryman,  to  take  her  across  tlie 
black  river  and  bring  her  back  again.  But  the  voice  added, 
"When  Proserpine  haa  ^ven  you  the  box,  filled  with  her 
beauty,  of  all  things  this  is  chiefly  to  be  obaerveii  by  you,  that 
you  never  once  open  or  look  into  the  box  nor  allow  your 
curiosity  to  pry  into  the  treasure  of  the  beauty  of  the  god- 
desses." 
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Psyche  encouraged  by  this  advice  obeyed  it  in  all  thingB, 
and  taking  heed  to  her  ways  travelled  safely  to  the  kingdom 
of  Pluto.  She  was  admitted  to  the  palace  of  Proserpine,  and 
without  accepting  the  delicate  seat  or  delicious  banquet  that 
was  offered  her,  but  contented  with  coarse  bread  for  her  food, 
she  delivered  her  message  from  Venus,  Presently  the  box  was 
returned  to  her,  shut  and  filled  with  the  precious  commodity. 
Then  she  returned  the  way  she  came,  and  glad  was  she  to 
come  out  once  more  into  the  light  of  day. 

But  having  got  so  far  successfully  through  her  dangerous 
task  a  longing  desire  seized  her  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
box.  "What,"  said  she,  "shall  I,  the  carrier  of  this  divine 
beauty,  not  take  the  least  bit  to  put  on  my  cheeks  to  appear 
to  more  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  my  beloved  husband !  ^  So 
she  carefully  opened  the  box,  but  found  nothing  there  of  any 
beauty  at  all,  but  an  infernal  and  truly  Stygian  sleep,  which 
being  thus  set  free  from  its  prison,  took  possession  of  her,  and 
she  fell  down  in  the  midst  of  the  road,  a  sleepy  corpse  without 
sense  or  motion. 

But  Cupid  being  now  recovered  from  his  wound,  and  not 
able  longer  to  bear  the  absence  of  his  beloved  Psyche,  slipping 
through  the  smallest  crack  of  the  window  of  his  chamber 
which  ha])pened  to  be  left  open,  flew  to  the  spot  where  Psyche 
lay,  and  gathering  up  the  sleep  from  her  body  closed  it  sgaia 
in  the  box,  and  waked  Psyche  M'ith  a  light  touch  of  one  of  his 
arrows.  "  Again,"  said  he,  "  hast  thou  almost  perished  by  the 
same  curiosity.  But  now  perform  exactly  the  task  imposed 
on  you  by  my  mother,  and  I  will  take  care  of  the  rest." 

Then  Cupid,  as  swift  as  lightning  penetrating  the  heights 
of  heaven,  presented  himself  before  Jupiter  with  his  supplica- 
tion. Jupiter  lent  a  favoring  ear,  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
lovers  so  earnestly  with  Venus  that  he  won  her  consent.  On 
this  he  sent  Mercury  to  bring  Psyche  up  to  the  heavenly 
assembly,  and  when  she  arrived,  handing  her  a  cup  of  am- 
brosia, he  said,  "  Drink  this.  Psyche,  and  be  immortal ;  nor 
shall  Cupid  ever  break  away  from  the  knot  in  which  he  is  tied, 
but  these  nuptials  shall  be  perpetual." 

Thus  Psyche  became  at  last  united  to  Cupid,  and  in  dne 
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8  usually  consiilereil  allegor- 


time  they  had  a  daughter  born  to  them   whose  name  was 

Pleasure. 

The  fable  of  Cupid  ami  Psyclie 

ical.      The  Greek  name 

for  a  buUerJttf  is  pByche, 

and   the   same    word 

ineana  the  soul.      There 

ia  no  illustration  of  the 

itiimortality  of  the  soul 

8u  striking  and  beautiful  as  the 

butterfly,  bursting  on   brilliant 

wings  from  the  tomb  in  which 

it  has  lain,  after  a  dull,  grovel- 
ling, caterpillar    existence,    to 

flutter  in  the  blasie  of  day  and 

feeil  on  the  most  fragrant  and 

delicate     productions    of     the 

spring.     Psyche,    then,    is    the 

human  soul,  which   is   purified 

by  sufferings   and  misfortunes, 

and   is  thus  prepared  for  the 

enjoyment  of   true    and    pure 

happiness. 

In   works   of  art    Psyche   is 

represented  as  a  maiden  witjj 

the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  alone 
r  with  Cupid,  in  the  different 

situations  described  in  the  al- 
legory. 
H  Milton  alludes  to  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  ii 

^k     elusion  of  his  Contua :  — 
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"  Celistiiil  Cupid,  her  tamed  mn,  advanced. 
Holds  bli  dear  Parche  aweet  culranced. 
Atler  her  wandeiioe  labors  long, 
Till  free  conscut  the  gods  anionic 
Hake  ber  hia  Eteraal  bride; 
And  from  ber  fab'  un^potlcd  aido 
Two  hliaaful  twiiu  are  to  be  Iwrn, 
Toulh  uid  Joy;  an  Jove  lintb  awora." 
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The  allegory  of  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  well  pre- 
sented in  the  beautiful  lines  of  T.  K.  Hervey :  — 

**  They  wove  bright  fables  in  the  days  of  old 

When  reason  borrowed  fancy's  painted  wingrs; 
When  truth's  clear  river  flowed  o'er  sands  of  gold. 

And  told  in  song  its  high  and  mystic  things ! 
And  such  the  sweet  and  solemn  tale  of  her 

The  pilgrim-heart,  to  whom  a  dream  was  given, 
That  led  her  through  the  world,  —  Trove's  worshipper,— 

To  seek  on  earth  for  him  whose  home  was  heaven! 

"  In  tlie  full  city,  —  by  the  haunted  fount,  — 

Through  the  dim  grotto's  tracery  of  spars, — 
'Mid  tlie  pine  temples,  on  the  moonlit  mount, 

Wliere  silence  sits  to  listen  to  the  stars ; 
In  the  deep  glade  where  dwells  the  brooding  dove, 

The  painted  valley,  and  the  scented  air. 
She  heard  far  echoes  of  the  voice  of  Love, 

And  found  his  footsteps'  traces  everywhere. 

"  But  never  moi'e  tlicy  met !  since  doubts  and  fears, 

Those  phantom- shapes  that  haunt  and  blight  the  earth, 
JEIad  come  'twixt  her,  a  child  of  sin  and  tears. 

And  that  bright  spirit  of  immortal  birth ; 
Until  her  pining  soul  and  weeping  eyes 
Had  learned  to  seek  him  only  in  the  skies; 
Till  wings  unto  the  weary  heail  were  given. 
And  she  became  Love's  angel  bride  in  heaven  !  " 

The  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  first  appears  in  the  works  of 
Apuleius,  a  writer  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  It  is 
therefore  of  much  more  recent  date  than  most  of  the  l^ends 
of  the  Age  of  Fable.  It  is  this  that  Keats  alludes  to  in  his 
Ode  to  Psyche. 

"  O  latest  born  and  loveliest  vision  far  « 

Of  all  Olympus'  faded  hierarchy ! 
Fairer  than  Phcpbe's  sapphirc-regioned  star 

Or  Vesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  the  sky ; 
Fairer  than  these,  though  temple  thou  hast  nonA, 

Nor  altar  heaped  with  flowers ; 
Nor  virgin-choir  to  make  delicious  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours ; 
No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet, 

From  chain-swung  censer  teeming ; 
No  shrine,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 

Of  pale-mouthed  prophet  dreaming." 
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In  Moore's  Summer  Fete,  a  fancy  ball  is  described,  in  wliieli 
one  of  the  characters  personated  is  Psyche. 

" not  in  dark  diigiiisc  In-ni^hl 

llath  oiirjouDg  heroiue  veilcil  her  light;  — 
For  xc,  she  walks  ibc  enrth,  I^ive's  own. 

HiB  vrcdiled  bride,  by  boliest  vow 
P]ed);ed  in  Olympus,  and  made  known 

To  mortal)  by  the  type  wbich  ouw 

Han^  glittering  on  hor  snowy  brow, 
That  butlcrfy.  mystcrioiii  triokat, 
Whieh  meatu  tbe  901U  ((hough  Tew  woulJ  think  it), 
Anrl  Kpnrklins  thiii  an  brow  90  white, 
Ttlls  us  we've  Psyche  here  to-night." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


JUPITER,  iindor  the  disguise  of  a  bull,  had  carried  away 
to  the  island  of  Crete,  Eiiropa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor 
king  of  Phcenicia.  Agenor  commanded  his  son  Cadmus  to  go 
in  search  of  his  sister,  and  not  to  return  without  her.  Cadmna 
went  and  sought  long  and  far  for  his  sister,  but  could  not  find 
her,  and  not  daring  to  return  unsuccessfu),  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Apollo  to  know  what  country  he  should  settle  in.  The 
oracle  informed  him  that  be  should  find  a  cow  in  the  field,  and 
should  follow  her  wherever  she  might  wander,  and  where  she 
stopped,  should  build  a  city  and  call  it  Thebes.  Cadmus  had 
hardly  left  the  C.istalian  cave,  from  which  the  oracle  was  de- 
livered, when  he  saw  a  young  cow  slowly  walking  before  him, 
lie  followed  her  close,  offering  at  the  same  time  liis  prayers  to 
Phicbus.  The  cow  went  on  till  she  passed  the  shallow  channel 
of  Cephisus  and  came  oiit  into  the  plain  of  Panope.  There  she 
stood  etill,  and  raising  her  broad  forehead  to  the  sky,  filled  the 
air  with  her  lowing)*.  Cadmus  gave  thanks,  and  stooping 
down  kissed  the  foreign  soil,  then  lifting  his  eyes,  greeted  tlie 
surrounding  mountauis.  Wishing  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Jupi- 
ter, he  sent  his  servants  to  seek  pure  water  for  a  llbatitHi. 
(108) 


Near  by  there  stood  an  ancient  grove  which  had  never  been 
profaned  hy  the  axe,  in  the  inidet  of  which  was  a  c^e,  thick 
covered  with  the  growth  of  bushes,  its  roof  forming  a  low  arch, 
from  beneath  which  burst  fortli  a  fountain  of  purest  water.  In 
the  cave  hirked  a  horrid  seqient  with  a  crested  head  and  scales 
glittering  like  gold.  His  eyes  slione  like  fire,  bia  body  was 
swollen  with  venom,  he  vibrated  a  triple  tongue,  and  showed  a 
triple  row  of  teeth.  No  sooner  had  the  Tyrians'  dipped  their 
pitchers  in  the  fountain,  and  the  ingushing  waters  made  a 
sound,  than  the  glittering  serpent  raised  his  head  out  of  the 
cave  and  uttered  a  fearful  hiss.  The  vessels  fell  from  their 
hands,  the  blood  left  their  cheeks,  they  trembled  in  every  limb. 
The  serpent,  twisting  his  scaly  body  in  a  huge  coil,  raised  his 
head  so  as  to  overtop  the  tallest  trees,  and  while  the  Tyrians 
from  terror  could  neither  fight  nor  fly,  slew  some  with  his 
fangs,  others  in  his  folds,  and  others  with  his  poisonous 
breath. 

Cadmus  having  waited  for  the  return  of  his  men  till  midday, 
went  in  search  of  them.  His  covering  was  a  lion's  hide,  and 
besides  his  javelin  he  carried  in  bis  hand  a  lance,  and  in  his 
breast  a  bold  heart,  a  surer  reliance  than  either.  When  he 
entered  the  wood,  and  saw  the  lifeless  bodies  of  his  men,  and 
the  monster  with  hia  bloody  jaws,  he  exclaimed,  "O  faithful 
friends,  I  will  avenge  you,  or  share  your  death."  So  saying 
he  lifted  a  huge  stone  and  threw  it  with  all  his  force  at  the 
serpent.     Such  a  block  would  have  shaken  the  wall  of  a  for- 

Itreas,  but  it  made  no  impression  on  the  monster.  Cadmus  next 
threw  his  javelin,  which  met  with  bettor  success,  for  it  pene- 
trated  the  serpent's  sc.tles,  and  pierced  through  to  his  entrails. 
Fierce  with  pain  the  monster  tunied  back  his  head  to  view  the 
wound,  and  atteiupted  to  draw  out  the  weapon  with  his  mouth, 
but  broke  it  olT,  leaving  tlie  iron  point  rankling  in  hia  flesh, 
Hia  neck  swelled  with  r.ige,  bloody  foam  covered  his  jaws,  and 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils  poisoned  the  air  around.  Now  ho 
twisted  himself  into  a  circle,  then  sti-etohed  himself  out  on  the 
ground  like  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  As  he  moved  onward, 
Cadmus  retreated  before  him,  holding  his  spear  opposite  to  the 
>  CtdntUBDcl  liis  CDmpnnioiis  cpffle  from  Tyre,  tbc  chief  city  afPUvnicuL 
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monster's  opened  jaws.  The  serpent  snapped  at  the  weapon 
and  attempted  to  bite  its  iron  point.  At  last  Cadmus,  watch- 
ing his  chance,  thrust  the  spear  at  a  moment  when  the  animal's 
head  thrown  back  came  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  so 
succeeded  in  pinning  him  to  its  side.  His  weight  bent  the 
tree  as  he  struggled  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

While  Cadmus  stood  over  his  conquered  foe,  contemplating 
its  vast  size,  a  voice  was  heard  (from  whence  he  knew  not,  but 
he  heard  it  distinctly),  commanding  him  to  take  the  dragon's 
teeth  and  sow  them  in  the  earth.  He  obeyed.  He  made  a 
furrow  in  the  ground,  and  planted  the  teeth,  destined  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  men.  Scarce  had  he  done  so  when  the  clods 
began  to  move,  and  the  points  of  spears  to  appear  above  the 
surface.  Next  helmets,  with  their  nodding  plumes,  came  up, 
and  next,  the  shoulders  and  breasts  and  limbs  of  men  with 
weapons,  and  in  time  a  harvest  of  armed  warriors.  Cadmus, 
alarmed,  prepared  to  encounter  a  now  enemy,  but  one  of  them 
said  to  him,  "  Meddle  not  with  our  civil  war."  With  that  he 
who  had  spoken  smote  one  of  his  earth-bom  brothers  with  a 
sword,  and  he  himself  fell  pierced  with  an  arrow  from  another. 
The  latter  fell  victim  to  a  fourth,  and  in  like  manner  the  whole 
crowd  dealt  with  each  other  till  all  fell  slain  with  mutual 
wounds  except  five  survivors.  One  of  these  cast  away  his 
weapons  and  said,  "Brothers,  let  us  live  in  peace!"  These 
five  joined  with  Cadmus  in  building  his  city,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Thebes. 

Cadmus  obtained  in  marriage  Harmonia,  the  daughter  of 
Venus.  The  gods  left  Olympus  to  honor  the  occasion  with 
their  presence,  and  Vulcan  presented  the  bride  with  a  necklace 
of  surpassing  brilliancy,  his  own  workmanship.  But  a  fatality 
hung  over  the  family  of  Cadmus  in  consequence  of  his  killing 
the  serpent  sacred  to  Mars.  Semele  and  Ino,  his  daughters, 
and  Actaeon  and  Pentheus,  his  grandchildren,  all  perished 
unhappily;  and  Cadmus  and  Harmonia  quitted  Thebes,  now 
grown  odious  to  them,  and  emigrated  to  the  country  of  the 
Enchelians,  who  received  them  with  honor  and  made  Cadmus 
their  king.  But  the  misfortunes  of  their  children  still  weighed 
upon  their  minds ;  and  one  day  Cadmus  exclaimed,  ^'If  ft  ser- 


pent's  life  ia  so  dear  to  the  gods,  I  would  I  were  myself  a 
Berpenl,"  No  sooner  had  lie  uttered  the  words  tlian  he  hegitn 
to  change  Iiis  form,  Harmonia  buheld  it,  and  prayed  to  the 
gods  to  let  Ler  Bhare  his  fete.  Both  became  serpents.  They 
live  in  the  woods,  but  mindful  of  their  origin,  they  neither 
avoid  the  presence  of  man  nor  do  they  ever  injare  any  one. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Cadmus  introduced  into  Greece  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  which  were  invented  by  the  Ph^nicians. 
This  is  alluded  to  by  Byron,  where,  addressing  the  modern 
Greeks,  he  says :  — 


Milton,  describing  the  serpent  which  tempted  Eve,  is  re- 
minded of  the  serpents  of  the  classical  stories,  and  says, — 

" picuing  was  hij  ifaape, 

And  lovely;  uevei  aiact  or  »crpeiil  kind 

Lo*eli«ri  not  tliDse  tbal  in  lUyrU  chnnged 
Henuiune  ntitl  Cadmus,  nor  (be  god 

The  "god  in  Epidaurua"  was  .lEsculapins,    Serpente  were 
hold  sacred  to  bini.    See  page  365. 


The  Mybmido.vs. 

The  MjTmidons  were  the  soldiers  of  Achilles  in  the  Trojan 
war.  From  them  all  zealous  and  unscrupulous  followers  of  a 
political  I'hicf  are  called  by  that  name  dotvn  to  this  day.  But 
the  origin  of  the  Myrmidons  would  not  give  one  the  idea  of  a 
fierce  and  bloody  race,  but  rather  of  a  laborious  and  peaceful 
one. 

Cepbalus,  king  of  Athens,  arrived  in  the  island  of  jSlgina  to 
seek  assistance  of  his  old  friend  and  ally  ^acus,  the  king,  in 
hia  wars  with  Minos,  king  of  Crete.  Cephalus  was  kindly 
received,  and  the  desired  assistance  readily  promised.  "  I 
have   people   enough,"  said  iEacus,  "  to  protect  myself  and 
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spare  you  such  a  force  as  you  need."  "  I  rejoice  to  see  it," 
replied  Cephalus,  "and  my  wonder  has  been  raised,  I  con- 
fess, to  find  Buch  a  host  of  youths  as  I  see  around  me,  all 
apparently  of  about  the  same  age.  Yet  there  are  many  indi- 
viduals whom  I  previously  knew  that  I  look  for  now  in  vain. 
What  has  become  of  them?"  j:Eacus  groaned,  and  replied 
with  a  voice  of  sadness,  "  I  have  been  intending  to  tell  you, 
and  will  now  do  so  without  more  delay,  that  you  may  see  how 
from  the  saddest  beginning  a  happy  result  sometimes  flows. 
Those  whom  you  formerly  knew  are  now  dust  and  ashes !  A 
plague  sent  by  angry  Juno  devastated  the  land.  She  hated  it 
because  it  bore  the  name  of  one  of  her  husband's  female  favor- 
ites. While  the  disease  appeared  to  spring  from  natural  causes 
we  resisted  it  as  we  best  might  by  natural  remedies ;  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  pestilence  was  too  powerful  for  our  e£fort8, 
and  we  yielded.  At  the  beginning  the  sky  seemed  to  settle 
down  upon  the  earth,  and  thick  clouds  shut  in  the  heated  air. 
For  four  months  together  a  cb^adly  south  wind  prevailed.  The 
disorder  affected  the  wells  and  springs ;  thousands  of  snakes 
crept  over  the  land  and  shed  their  poison  in  the  fountains. 
The  force  of  the  disease  was  first  spent  on  the  lower  animals; 
dogs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  birds.  The  luckless  ploughman  won- 
dered to  see  his  oxen  fall  in  the  midst  of  their  work,  and  lie 
helpless  in  the  unfinished  furrow.  The  wool  fell  from  the 
bleating  sheep,  and  theii-  bodies  pined  away.  The  horse,  once 
foremost  in  the  race,  contested  the  palm  no  more,  but  groaned 
at  his  stall,  and  died  an  inglorious  death.  The  wild  boar  for- 
got his  rage,  the  stag  his  swiftness,  the  bears  no  longer  attacked 
the  herds.  Every  thing  languished;  dead  bodies  lay  in  the 
roads,  the  fields,  and  the  woods ;  the  air  was  poisoned  by 
them.  I  tell  you  what  is  hardly  credible,  but  neither  dogs  nor 
birds  would  touch  them,  nor  starving  wolves.  Their  decay 
spread  the  infection.  Next  the  disease  attacked  the  country 
people,  and  then  the  dwellers  in  the  city.  At  first  the  cheek 
was  flushed,  and  the  breath  drawn  with  difliculty.  The  tongue 
grew  rough  and  swelled,  and  the  dry  mouth  stood  open  with  its 
veins  enlarged  and  gas]>ed  for  the  air.  Men  could  not  bear 
the  heat  of  their  clothes  or  their  beds,  but  preferred  to  lie  on 


I 


^H  not 
^H  me 


the  bare  ground;  and  the  ground  did  not  cool  them,  but  on 
the  contrary,  they  heated  the  spot  where  they  lay.  Nor  could 
the  physicians  help,  for  the  difii:as(:  attacked  them  alao,  and  the 
contact  of  the  sick  gave  them  infection,  so  that  the  most  faith- 
lul  were  the  first  victims.  At  last  all  hope  of  reliuf  vanished, 
and  men  learned  to  look  upon  death  as  the  only  deliverer  from 
disease.  Then  they  gave  way  to  every  inclination,  and  cared  uot 
to  ask  what  was  expedient,  for  nothing  was  expedient.  All  re- 
straint laid  aside,  they  crowded  around  the  wells  and  fountains, 
and  drank  tilt  they  died,  without  quenching  thirst.  Many  had 
not  strength  to  get  away  from  the  wat«r,  but  died  in  the  midst 
<ii  the  stream,  and  others  would  drink  of  it  notwithstanding. 
Such  was  their  weariness  of  their  sick-beds  that  some  would 
creep  forth,  and  if  not  strong  enough  to  stand,  would  die  on  the 
ground.  They  seemed  to  hate  their  friends,  and  got  away  from 
their  homes,  as  if,  not  bnow'mg  the  cause  of  tht-ii  sickness, 
thoy  charged  it  on  the  place  of  their  abode.  Some  were  seen 
tottering  along  the  road,  as  long  as  they  could  stand,  while 
oUiers  sank  on  the  earth,  and  turned  their  dying  eyes  around 
to  take  a  last  look,  then  closed  them  in  death. 

"What  heart  had  I  left  me,  during  all  this,  or  what  ought 
I  to  have  had,  except  to  hate  life  and  wish  to  be  with  my  dead 
subjects  ?  On  all  sides  lay  my  people  strewn  like  over-ripeiied 
apples  beneath  the  tree,  or  acorns  under  the  storm-shaken  oak. 
You  see  yonder  a  temple  on  the  height.  It  is  sacred  to  Jupiter. 
Oh,  how  many  ofEered  prayers  there ;  husbands  for  wives,  fathers 
for  sons,  and  died  in  the  very  act  of  supplication  I  How  often, 
while  the  priest  made  ready  for  sacrifice,  the  victim  fell,  struck 
down  by  disease  without  waiting  for  the  blow.  At  length  all 
reverence  for  sacred  Ihinjrs  was  lost.  Bodies  were  thrown  out 
miburied,  wood  was  wanting  for  funeral  piles,  men  fought  with 
one  another  for  the  possession  of  them.  Finally  there  were 
none  left  to  mourn ;  sons  and  husbands,  old  men  and  youths, 
perished  alike  unlamented. 

"Standing  before  the  altar  I  raised  my  eyes  to  heaven. 
Oh,  Jupiter,'  I  said,  '  if  thou  art  indeed  my  father,  and  art 
not  ashamed  of  thy  offspring,  give  me  back  my  people,  or  lake 
me  also  away ! '    At  these  words  a  clap  of  thunder  was  heard 
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'  I  accept  the  omen,'  I  cried ;  '  oh,  may  it  be  a  sign  of  a  favoF- 
able  disposition  towards  me ! '  By  chance  there  grew  by  the 
place  where  I  stood  an  oak  with  wide-spreading  branches, 
sacred  to  Jupiter.  I  observed  a  troop  of  ants  busy  with  their 
labor,  carrying  minute  grains  in  their  mouths  and  following 
one  another  in  a  line  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Observing  their 
numbers  with  admiration,  I  said,  '  Give  me,  oh  father,  citizens 
as  numerous  as  these,  and  replenish  my  empty  city.'  The  tree 
shook  and  gave  a  rustling  sound  with  its  branches  though  no 
wind  agitated  them.  I  trembled  in  every  limb,  yet  I  kissed 
the  earth  and  the  tree.  I  would  not  confess  to  myself  that  I 
hoped,  yet  I  did  hope.  Night  came  on  and  sleep  took  pos- 
session of  my  frame  oppressed  with  cares.  The  tree  stood 
before  me  in  my  dreams,  with  its  numerous  branches  all  cov- 
ered with  living,  moving  creatures.  It  seemed  to  shake  its 
limbs  and  throw  down  over  the  ground  a  multitude  of  those 
industrious  grain-gathering  animals,  which  appeared  to  gain  in 
size,  and  grow  larger,  and  by-and-by  to  stand  erect,  lay  aside 
their  superfluous  legs  and  their  black  color,  and  finally  to  as- 
sume the  human  form.  Then  I  awoke,  and  my  first  impulse 
was  to  chide  the  gods  who  had  robbed  me  of  a  sweet  vision 
and  given  me  no  reality  in  its  place.  Being  still  in  the  temple 
my  attention  was  caught  by  the  sound  of  many  voices  without; 
a  sound  of  late  unusual  to  my  ears.  While  I  began  to  think  I 
was  yet  dreaming,  Telamon,  my  son,  throwing  open  the  temple- 
gates,  exclaimed,  'Father,  approach,  and  behold  things  sur- 
passing even  your  hopes ! '  I  went  forth ;  I  ^aw  a  multitude 
of  men,  such  as  I  had  seen  in  my  dream,  and  they  were  passing 
in  procession  in  the  same  manner.  While  I  gazed  with  wonder 
and  delight  they  approached,  and  kneeling,  hailed  me  as  their 
king.  I  paid  my  vows  to  Jove,  and  proceeded  to  allot  the 
vacant  city  to  the  new-bom  race,  and  to  parcel  out  the  fields 
among  them.  I  called  them  Myrmidons  from  the  ant  (myr- 
mex),  from  which  they  sprang.  You  have  seen  these  persons ; 
their  dispositions  resemble  those  which  they  had  in  their 
former  shape.  They  are  a  diligent  and  industrious  race,  eager 
to  gain,  and  tenacious  of  their  gains.    Among  them  you  may 
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recruit  yotir  forces.    They  will  follow  yoa  to  the  war,  yonng  in 
yearn  and  bold  in  heart." 

This  description  of  the  plague  is  copied  by  Ovid  from  the 
account  which  Thucydides,  the  Greek  historian,  gives  of  the 
plague  of  Athens.  The  historian  drew  from  life,  and  all 
the  poets  and  writers  of  fiction  since  his  day,  when  they  have 
had  occasion  to  describe  a  simitar  scene,  have  borrowed  their 
details  from  him. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

NISUS  AND  SCYLLA.  — ECHO  AND  NARCISSUS.  —  CLYTIE. — 

HERO  AND  LEANDER. 


MINOS,  king  of  Crete,  made  war  upon  Megara.  Nisus  was 
king  of  Megara,  and  Scylla  was  his  daughter.  The  siege 
had  now  lasted  six  months,  and  the  city  still  held  out,  for  it  was 
decreed  by  fate  that  it  should  not  be  taken  so  long  as  a  certain 
purple  lock,  which  glittered  among  the  hair  of  King  Nisus, 
remained  on  his  head.  There  was  a  tower  on  the  city  walls, 
which  overlooked  the  plain  where  Minos  and  his  army  were 
encamped.  To  this  tower  Scylla  used  to  repair,  and  look 
abroad  over  the  tents  of  the  hostile  army.  The  siege  had 
lasted  so  long  that  she  had  learned  to  distinguish  the  persons 
of  the  leaders.  Minos,  in  particular,  excited  her  admiration. 
She  admired  his  graceful  deportment ;  if  he  threw  his  javelin, 
skill  seemed  combined  with  force  in  the  discharge ;  if  he  drew 
his  bow,  Apollo  himself  could  not  have  done  it  more  graoe- 
fully.  But  when  he  laid  aside  his  helmet,  and  in  hb  purple 
robes  bestrode  his  white  horse  with  its  gay  caparisons,  and 
reined  in  its  foaming  mouth,  the  daughter  of  Nisus  was  hardly 
mistress  of  herself;  she*  was  almost  frantic  with  admiration. 
She  envied  the  weapon  that  he  grasped,  the  reins  that  he  held. 

She  felt  as  if  she  could,  if  it  were  possible,  go  to  him  throogb 

(llfi) 


^B    the  hofit 
^"      from  the 
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the  hofitile  ranks;  she  felt  an  impulse  to  cast  herself  down 
from  the  tower  into  the  midst  of  his  camp,  or  to  open  the  gates 
to  him,  or  to  do  anything  else,  bo  only  it  might  gratify  Minos. 
As  she  eat  In  ttie  tower,  she  talked  thus  with  herself:  "I 
know  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  grieve  at  this  sad  war. 
I  grieve  that  Minos  ia  our  enemy ;  but  I  rejoice  at  any  cause 
that  brings  him  to  ray  sight.  Perhaps  he  would  be  willing  to 
grant  us  peace,  and  receive  me  as  a  hostage.  I  would  fly 
down,  if  I  could,  and  alight  in  his  camp,  and  tell  him  that  we 
yield  ourselves  to  his  mercy.  But,  then,  to  betray  my  father ! 
Ko !  rather  would  I  never  see  Minos  again.  And  yet  no  doubt 
it  is  sometimes  the  best  thing  for  a  city  to  be  conquered  when 
the  conqueror  is  clement  and  generous.  Minos  certainly  has 
right  on  his  side.  I  think  we  shall  be  conquered ;  and  if  that 
must  be  the  end  of  it,  why  should  not  love  unbar  the  gates  to 
him,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  done  by  war?  Better  spare 
delay  and  slaughter  if  we  can.  And,  oh,  if  any  one  should 
wound  or  kill  Minos  !  No  one  surely  would  have  the  heart  to 
do  it;  yet  ignor.intly,  not  knowing  him,  one  might.  I  will, 
I  will  surrender  myself  to  liim,  with  my  country  as  a  dowry, 
and  so  put  an  end  to  the  war.  But  how  ?  The  gates  are 
guarded,  and  my  father  keejis  the  keys  ;  he  only  stands  in  my 
way.  Ob,  that  it  might  please  the  gods  to  take  him  away! 
But  why  ask  the  gods  to  do  it  ?  Another  woman,  loving  as  I 
do,  would  remove  with  her  own  hands  whatever  stood  in  the 
way  of  her  love.  And  can  any  other  woman  dare  more  than  I? 
I  would  encounter  fire  and  sword  to  gain  my  object ;  but  here 
there  is  no  need  of  tire  and  sword.  I  only  need  my  father's 
purple  lock.  More  precious  than  gold  to  rae,  that  will  give  me 
all  I  wish." 

While  she  thus  reasoned  night  came  on,  and  soon  the  whole 
palace  was  buried  in  sleep.  She  entered  her  father's  bed- 
chamber and  cut  off  the  fatal  lock ;  then  passed  out  of  the  city 
and  entered  the  enemy's  camp.  She  demanded  to  be  led  to  the 
king,  and  thus  addressed  him :  "  I  am  Scytla,  the  daughter  of 
Nisus.  I  surrender  to  you  my  country  and  my  father's  house. 
I  ask  no  reward  but  yourself  j  for  love  of  you  I  have  done  it. 
Se«  here  the  purple  lock  !    W-th  this  I  ttive  you  inv  father  and 
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his  kingdom."  She  held  out  her  hand  with  the  fatal  spoil 
Minos  shrunk  back  and  refused  to  touch  it.  "The  gods  destroy 
thee,  infamous  woman,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  disgrace  of  our  time  I 
May  neither  earth  nor  sea  yield  thee  a  resting-place !  Surely, 
my  Crete,  where  Jove  himself  was  cradled,  shall  not  be  pol- 
luted with  such  a  monster ! "  Thus  he  said,  and  gave  orders 
that  equitable  terms  should  be  allowed  to  the  conquered  city, 
and  that  the  fleet  should  immediately  sail  from  the  bland. 

Scylla  was  frantic.  "Ungrateful  man,"  she  exclaimed,  "is 
it  thus  you  leave  me  ?  —  me  who  have  given  you  victory,  — 
who  have  sacrificed  for  you  parent  and  country !  I  am  guilty, 
I  confess,  and  deserve  to  die,  but  not  by  your  hand."  As  the 
ships  left  the  shore,  she  leaped  into  the  water,  and  Beinng  the 
rudder  of  the  one  which  carried  Minos,  she  was  borne  along  an 
unwelcome  companion  of  their  course.  A  seapeagle  soaring 
aloft,  —  it  was  her  father  who  had  been  changed  into  that 
form,  —  seeing  her,  pounced  down  upon  her,  and  struck  her 
with  his  beak  and  claws.  In  terror  she  let  go  the  ship,  and 
would  have  fallen  into  the  water,  but  some  pitying  deity 
changed  her  into  a  bird.  The  sea-eagle  still  cherishes  the  old 
animosity ;  and  whenever  he  espies  her  in  his  lofty  flight,  you 
may  see  him  dart  down  upon  her,  with  beak  and  claws,  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  ancient  crime. 


Echo  and  Narcissus. 

Echo  was  a  beautiful  nymph,  fond  of  the  woods  and  hills, 
whore  she  devoted  herself  to  woodland  sports.  She  was  a 
favorite  of  Diana,  and  attended  her  in  the  chase.  But  Echo 
had  one  failing ;  she  was  fond  of  talking,  and  whether  in  chat 
or  argument  would  have  the  last  word.  One  day  Juno  was 
seeking  her  husband,  who,  she  had  reason  to  fear,  was  amusing 
himself  among  the  nymphs.  Echo  by  her  talk  contrived  to 
detain  the  goddess  till  the  nymphs  made  their  escape.  When 
Juno  discovered  it,  she  passed  sentence  upon  Echo  in  these 
words:  "You  shall  forfeit  the  use  of  that  tongue  with  which 
you  have  cheated  me,  except  for  that  one  purpose  you  are  sc 
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fond  of  —  reply.  You  ahull  still  have  the  last  word,  but  no 
power  to  apeak  first." 

This  nymph  saw  Narcissus,  a  beautiful  youth,  as  he  pursued 
the  chase  upon  the  mountains.  She  loved  him,  and  followed  his 
footsteps.  Oh,  how  she  longed  to  address  him  in  the  softest  ac- 
cents, and  win  him  to  converse, 
but  it  was  not  in  her  power. 
She  waited  with  impatience  for 
Iiim  to  speak  first,  and  had  her 
answer  ready.  One  day  t 
youth,  being  separated  from  his  ' 
companions,  shouted  aloud, 
"Who's  here?"  Echo  replied, 
"Here."  Narcissus  looked 
around,  but  seeing  no  one,  called 
out,  "  Come."  Echo  answered, 
"  Come."  As  no  one  came,  Nar- 
cissus called  ^ain,  "\Vby  do 
you  shun  me?"  Echo  asked  the 
same  question.  "  Let  ns  join  one 
another,"  said  the  youth.  The 
maid  answered  with  all  her 
heart  in  the  same  words,  and 
hastened  to  the  spot,  ready  to 
throw  her  arms  alwnt  his  neck. 
He  started  back,  exclaiming, 
"Hands  off!  1  would  rather  die 
than  yoii  should  have  me." 
"Have    ine,"  said   she;    but    it 

was  all  in  vain.  He  left  her,  and  she  went  to  hide  her  blushes 
in  the  recesses  of  the  woods.  From  that  time  forth  she  lived  in 
caves  and  among  mountain  cliffs.  Her  forni  faded  with  grief, 
till  at  last  all  her  flesh  shrank  away.  Her  bones  were  changed 
into  rocks,  and  there  was  nothing  left  of  her  but  her  voice. 
With  that  she  is  still  ready  to  reply  to  any  one  who  calls  her, 
and  keeps  up  her  old  habit  of  having  the  last  word. 

Narcissus  was  cruel    not   in    this  case  alone.     He  shunned 
all  the  rest  of  the  nyinpba  as  lie  had  done  poor  Echo.     One 
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day  a  maiden,  who  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  attract  him, 
uttered  a  prayer  that  he  might  some  time  or  other  feel  what  it 
was  to  love  and  meet  no  return  of  affection.  The  avenging 
goddess  heard  and  granted  the  prayer. 

There  was  a  clear  fountain,  with  water  like  silver,  to  which 
the  shepherds  never  drove  their  flocks.  Nor  did  the  mountain 
goats  resort  to  it,  nor  any  of  the  heasts  of  the  forest ;  neither 
was  it  defaced  with  fallen  leaves  or  branches ;  but  the  grass 
grew  fresh  around  it,  and  the  rocks  sheltered  it  from  the  sun. 
Hither  came  one  day  the  youth  fatigued  with  hunting,  heated 
and  thirsty.  He  stooped  down  to  drink,  and  saw  hb  own 
image  in  the  water ;  he  thought  it  was  some  beautiful  water- 
spirit  living  in  the  fountain.  He  stood  gazing  with  admiration 
at  those  bright  eyes,  those  locks  curled  like  the  locks  of 
Bacchus  or  Apollo,  the  rounded  cheeks,  the  ivory  neck,  the 
parted  lips,  and  the  glow  of  health  and  exercise  over  all.  He 
fell  in  love  with  himself.  He  brought  his  lips  near  to  take  a 
kiss ;  he  j)lunged  his  arms  in  to  embrace  the  beloved  object. 
It  fled  at  the  touch,  but  returned  again  after  a  moment  and 
renewed  the  fascination.  He  could  not  tear  himself  away ;  he 
lost  all  thought  of  food  or  rest,  while  he  hovered  over  the 
brink  of  the  fountain  gazing  upon  his  own  image.  He  talked 
with  the  supposed  spirit :  "  Why,  beautiful  being,  do  you  shun 
me  ?  Surely  my  face  is  not  one  to  repel  you.  The  nymphs 
love  me,  and  you  yourself  look  not  indifferent  upon  me.  When 
I  stretch  forth  my  arms  you  do  the  same ;  and  you  smile  upon 
me  and  answer  my  beckonings  \idth  the  like."  His  tears  fell 
into  the  water  and  disturbed  the  image.  As  he  saw  it  depart, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Stay,  I  entreat  you !  Let  me  at  least  gaze 
upon  you,  if  I  may  not  touch  you."  With  this,  and  much 
more  of  the  same  kind,  he  cherished  the  flame  that  consumed 
him,  so  that  by  degrees  he  lost  his  color,  his  vigor,  and  the 
beauty  which  formerly  had  so  charmed  the  nymph  Echo.  She 
kept  near  him,  however,  and  when  he  exclaimed,  "Alas!  alas!" 
she  answered  him  with  the  same  words.  He  pined  away  and 
died ;  and  when  his  shade  passed  the  Stygian  river,  it  leaned 
over  the  boat  to  catch  a  look  of  itself  in  the  waters.  The 
nymphs  mourned  for  him,  especially  the  water-nymphs ;  and 
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when  they  Emote  their  breasts,  Echo  smote  Lere  also.  Tbey 
prepared  a  funeral  pile,  and  would  liave  burned  the  body,  but 
it  waa  nowhere  to  be  found ;  but  in  its  place  a  flower,  purple 
within,  and  surrounded  with  wliite  leavt's,  which  bears  the 
name  and  preserves  the  memory  uf  Narcissus. 


Milton  allodes  to  the  story  of  Ec)io  and  Narcissus  in  the 
Lady's  Hong  in  Conius,     She  is  seeking  her  brothers  in  the 
I  forest,  and  siuga  to  attract  their  attention. 

"  Sweet  Eclio,  Bwreoteit  nymph,  list  liT'at  anMen 
W  LI  hi  a  thy  aery  tluAl 
By  ilnw  McHniUr's  margcnt  ercto. 
And  iu  the  Tiolcl-emhroidored  v«lc, 
Where  the  love-lorn  nightio^le 
Ni^^hltj  to  thee  ber  !isd  loag  inourneth  well; 
Canst  thoD  not  tell  mo  of  a  gGoTle  pur 
That  tikest  thy  Xarcissus  are  } 

Ob.  if  thou  have 
Hid  them  in  some  Bowery  eavc, 
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Tell  me  but  where, 
Sweet  queen  of  parly,  daughter  of  the  sphere, 
So  may'st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies. 
And  give  resounding  gi-ace  to  all  heaven's  barmoniei.'' 

Milton  has  imitated  the  story  of  Narcissus  in  the  acoonnt 
which  he  makes  Eve  give  of  the  first  sight  of  herself  reflected 
in  the  fountain  :  — 

**  That  day  I  oft  remember  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed 
Under  a  shade  on  flowers,  much  wondering  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 
Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 
Of  waters  issued  fi-om  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved 
Pure  as  the  expanse  of  heaven ;  I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake  that  to  me  seemed  another  sky. 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 
A  shape  >vithin  the  watery  gleam  appeared, 
Bending  to  look  on  me.    I  started  back ; 
It  started  back ;  but  pleased  I  soon  returned, 
Pleased  it  returned  as  soon  with  answering  looks 
Of  sympathy  and  love.    There  had  I  fixed 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire, 
Had  not  a  voice  thus  warned  me :  *  What  thou  seest, 
What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself.* " 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  IV. 

The  fable  of  Narcissus  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  poets.  Here 
are  two  ej)igrains  which  treat  it  in  different  ways.  The  first 
is  by  Goldsmith :  — 

"On  a  Beautiful  Youth,  struck  blind  by  Liohtnino. 

"  Sure  'twas  by  Providence  designed. 
Rather  in  pity  than  in  hate. 
That  he  should  be  like  Cupid  blind, 
To  save  him  from  Narcissus'  fate." 

The  other  is  by  Cowper :  — 

"  On  an  Ugly  Fellow. 

•*  Beware,  my  friend,  of  crystal  brook 
Or  fountain,  lest  that  hideous  hook, 

Thy  nose,  thou  chance  to  see ; 
Narcissus'  fate  would  then  be  thine. 
And  self-detested  thou  would'st  pine^ 

As  self-enamored  he." 


Clvtik. 

Clytie  was  a  water-nynijili  and  in  love  with  Apollo,  who 
made  her  no  return.  So  she  pined  away,  sitting  alt  day  long 
npon  the  cold  ground,  with  her  unbound  tresses  stieaming 
over  her  Bhonlders.  Nine  days  she  sat  and  tasted  neither  food 
nor  drink,  her  own  tpara  and  tlie  ehilly  dew  her  only  food. 
She  gazed  on  the  sun  when  he  rose,  and  as  he  passed  through 
his  daily  course  to  liis  setting;  she  saw  no  other  object,  her 
face  turned  constantly  on  hiin.  At  last,  they  say,  her  limbs 
rooted  in  the  ground,  her  face  became  a  sunflower,'  which  turns 
on  its  stem  so  as  always  to  face  the  sun  throughout  its  daily 
course;  for  it  retains  to  that  extent  the  feeling  of  the  nymph 
from  whom  it  sprang. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  marble  busts  discovered  in 
our  own  time,  generally  bears  the  name  of  Clytie.  It  has  been 
very  frequently  copied  in  plaster.  It  represents  the  head  of  a 
young  girl  looking  down,  — the  neck  and  shoulders  being  sup- 
ported in  the  cup  of  a  large  flower,  —  which  by  a  little  effort 
of  imagination  can  be  made  into  a  giant  sunflower.  The  latest 
supposition,  however,  is  that  this  bust  represented  not  Clytie, 
but  I  sis. 

Hood  in  his  Flowers  thus  alludes  to  Clytie:  — 

"  1  will  not  have  the  mail  (.'lyllp, 

^lioae  lieatl  Is  liirneJ  by  tlio  aim; 
The  tulip  is  a  courtly  quean, 

Wlhom  Ihcrefoi'e  1  will  «huii ; 
The  cowiKp  U  ■  cauntiy  wench. 

The  tlolet  iaanuni- 
Biit  [  will  woo  the  dttiuly  rose. 

Tie  queen  of  every  one," 

The  sunflower  is  a  favorite  emblem  of  constancy. 
Moore  uses  it :  — 

"  The  heart  that  has  truly  loveil  never  forgets, 
But  aa  truly  lo»ea  on  lo  the  close  ; 
As  the  sunflower  turns  on  ber  ^'nd  wbcn  lie  seta 


■  Id  Greek  and  Latin  the  Heliotropiuiu. 
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It  is  only  for  convenience  that  the  modem  poets  translate 
the  Latin  word  hdiotropium^  by  the  English  sunflower.  The 
sunflower,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients,  was  called  in 
Greek,  helianthos,  from  Helios^  the  sun ;  and  anthos  a  flower, 
and  in  Latin,  helianthus.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  sun  ;  but,  as  any  one  may  see,  at  sunset,  it  does 
not  "turn  to  the  God  when  he  sets  the  same  look  that  it 
turned  when  he  rose." 

The  Heliotrope  of  the  fable  of  Clytie  is  called  Turn-sole  in 
old  English  books,  and  such  a  plant  is  known  in  England.  It 
is  not  the  sweet  heliotrope  of  modem  gardens,  which  b  a 
South  American  plant.  The  true  classical  heliotrope  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  heliotrope  of  southern  France,  —  a 
weed  not  known  in  America.  The  reader  who  is  curious  may 
examine  the  careful  account  of  it  in  Larousse's  large  dictionary. 

Hero  and  Leandbr. 

Leander  was  a  youth  of  Abydos,  a  town  of  the  Asian  side  of 
the  strait  which  separates  Asia  and  Europe.  On  the  opposite 
shore  in  the  town  of  Sestos  lived  the  maiden  Hero,  a  priestess 
of  Venus.  Leander  loved  her,  and  used  to  swim  the  strait 
nightly  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  mistress,  guided  by  a  torch 
which  she  reared  upon  the  tower,  for  the  purpose.  But  one 
night  a  tempest  arose  and  the  sea  was  rough;  his  strength 
failed,  and  he  was  drowned.  The  waves  bore  his  body  to  the 
European  shore,  where  Hero  became  aware  of  his  death,  and  in 
her  despair  cast  herself  down  from  the  tower  into  the  sea  and 
perished. 

The  following  sonnet  is  by  Keats :  — 

"On  a  Pictuke  op  Leander. 

**  Come  hither,  all  sweet  maidens,  soberly, 

Down  looking  aye,  and  with  a  chasten*d  light, 

Hid  in  the  fringes  of  your  eyelids  white, 
And  meekly  let  your  fair  hands  joined  be. 
As  if  so  gentle  that  ye  could  not  see, 

Untouch'd,  a  victim  of  your  beauty  bright. 

Sinking  away  to  his  young  spirit's  night. 
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Sinkinjj'  bewilder'd  'mid  tbe  dreuy  leu. 
"TU  young  Leundcr  toiling  [o  bis  de»th. 

Nigh  BWOOQing,  be  doth  puree  his  weary  1ip« 
For  Horu's  cheek,  and  smiles  aguiul  ber  suiilc. 

Oh,  horrid  dream !  Bee  how  hii  body  dips 
Dead-hosTj ;  nrma  aod  shoulders  gleam  awhile  i 
lie's  gone ;  tip  bubbles  all  his  lunorous  breach  I  " 

The  story  of  Leander's  Bwimming  the  Hellespont  was  looked 
ii))(jii  ae  fabulous,  and  the  feat  considered  impossible,  till  Lord 
Ityron  proved  its  possibililj'  by  performing  it  himself.  In  the 
Bride  of  Abydos  he  says,  — 

"  These  limbs  Ihnt  buoyant  wave  hath  borne.~ 

The  distance  in  the  narrowest  paH  is  almost  a  mile,  and  there 
13  a  eonatant  current  setting  out  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  into 
the  Archipelago.  Since  Hyron's  time  the  feat  liaa  been  achieved 
by  others;  but  it  yet  remains  a  test  of  strength  and  skill  in  the 
art  of  swimming  sufficient  to  give  a  wide  and  lasting  celebrity 
to  any  one  of  our  readers  who  may  dare  to  malce  the  attempt 
and  euccced  in  accomplishing  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  tbe  second  canto  of  the  same  poem, 
i  vron  alludes  to  this  story  :  — 

"The  winds  are  high  on  Helle'-i  ware, 

As  on  Ihat  nighl  at  stormiest  water. 
When  Luve,  who  Beat,  Torgot  to  save 
Tlic  yonag,  tbe  bcauliflil,  the  brave. 

The  lonely  hope  of  Samoa'  daughter. 
Oh,  when  alone  along  the  sky 
Tbe  lurret-lorcb  was  blaeing  high, 
Though  rising  gale  uid  breaking  foam, 
And  shrieking  eea-birds  warned  him  home; 
And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below, 
With  signs  and  sounds  forbade  to  go. 
Ho  could  Dot  see,  be  would  not  hear 
Or  eouud  or  sight  Toreboding  fear. 
Bla  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love. 
The  only  star  it  hailed  above ; 
Ills  ear  hot  rang  with  Hero's  song, 
*  Te  waves,  divide  not  lovers  loug.' 
That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 


The  subject  has  been  a  favorite  t 


vith  sculptor 
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Schiller  has  made  one  of  his  finest  ballads  from  the  tragic 
fate  of  the  two  lovers.  The  following  verses  are  a  translatioii 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  ballad :  — 

"  Upon  Hellespont's  broad  currents 
Night  broods  black,  and  rain  in  torrents 

From  the  cloud's  full  bosom  pours ; 
Lightnings  in  the  sky  are  flashing, 
All  the  storms  below  are  dashing 

On  the  ci*ag-pilcd  shores. 
Awful  chasms,  gaping  widely, 

Separate  the  mountain  waves ; 
Ocean  yawning  as  to  open 

Downward  e'en  to  Pluto's  caves.** 

After  the  storm  has  arisen,  Hero  sees  the  danger,  and  cries,— 

"  Woe,  ah !  woe  ;  great  Jove  have  pity, 
Listen  to  my  sad  entreaty, 

Yet  for  what  can  Hero  pi*ay  ? 
Should  the  gods  in  pity  listen. 
He,  e'en  now  the  false  abyss  in. 

Struggles  with  the  tempest's  spray. 
All  the  birds  that  skim  the  wave 

In  hasty  flight  are  hieing  home;- 
To  the  lee  of  safer  haven 

All  the  storm-tossed  vessels  come. 


<« 


Ah !  I  know  he  laughs  at  danger. 
Dares  again  the  frequent  venture. 

Lured  by  an  almighty  power ; 
For  he  swore  it  when  we  parted. 
With  that  vow  which  binds  true-hearted 

Lovers  to  the  latest  hour. 
Yes !  even  as  this  moment  hastens 

Battles  he  the  wave-crests  rude. 
And  to  their  unfatlionied  chasms 

Drags  him  down  the  angry  flood. 


"Pontus  false !  thy  sunny  smile 
Was  the  lying  traitor's  guile. 

Like  a  mirror  flashing  there :  ^ 
All  thy  npples  gently  playing 
Till  they  triumphed  in  betraying 

Him  into  thy  lying  snare. 
Now  in  thy  mid-current  yonder. 

Onward  still  his  course  he  urges, 
Thou  the  false,  on  him  the  fated 

Pouring  loose  thy  terror-surges." 


HERO   AND   LEANDER. 

Wmos  hi^h  Hie  tempest's  d«ngcr, 
Waves  to  mountains  riac  in  anger, 

Uceam  awelJ.  and  brcaken  duh, 
Fuumiiig,  ovei'  cliffs  of  rock 
When  eren  oavies,  sliiT  with  o>k, 

Could  not  bcv  the  cnsh. 
!a  Ibe  gale  her  larch  is  blutcd, 

BtsBCoQ  of  the  hopccl-for  Btnnd ; 
Hurror  broo&s  »bovo  U,-B  walera,— 

Horror  brooda  abova  the  land. 


increasing  rage, 
tfao  billowi'  scam. 


Prayi  she  Veni 

Anil  10  south 
And  u  Raio  on  gale  arises, 
VowB  to  each —  as  aacriGcei — 

Spotless  Bteer  with  gilded  bora. 
To  all  the  goddesses  below. 

To  "  all  the  goiis  in  heavea  that  be,' 
She  pnys  that  oil  of  peace  may  Bow 

Sadly  on  the  storro-loised  sen, 

'  Blest  Lencothea,  bcfHeticI  me  t 
From  cerulean  balls  attend  me ; 

Hear  my  pmyer  of  agony. 
Id  the  oceHn  desert'i  raving, 
?tonn-Ia««ed  seamen,  succor  eraviog. 

Find  in  tbee  their  helper  nigh. 
Wrap  biia  in  thy  cbarrold  veil. 

Secret  «pUD  and  secret  wove, 
Certain  from  the  deepest  wave 

To  lift  him  to  its  crests  above." 

Now  the  tempests  wild  are  sleepiag, 
Apd  frotn  Ihe  horizon  creeping 

Kays  of  morning  alrcak  the  skies, 
PeacefVil  u  it  lay  before 
Tlie  placid  sea  rcBccts  Ihe  shore, 

Skies  kiss  waves  and  n-aves  the  skiea. 
Little  ripples,  tightly  plashing, 

Break  opon  the  rock-bound  strand. 
And  they  trickle,  Ughtly  playing 

O'er  a  corpse  upon  Ihe  sand. 

Yes,  'tis  be )  although  he  perished, 
Slill  his  Mcrcd  troth  he  cherished, 

An  instant's  glance  lells  sU  to  her; 
Mot  a  tear  her  eye  lets  slip, 
Not  a  munnut  leaves  her  lip ; 
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Down  she  looks  in  cold  despair; 
Gazes  round  the  desert  se«, 

Trustless  gazes  round  the  sky, 
Flashes  then  of  noble  fire 

Through  her  pallid  visage  flj ! 

**  Yes,  I  know,  ye  mighty  powers, 
Te  have  drawn  the  fated  hours 

Pitiless  and  cruel  on. 
Early  full  my  course  is  over. 
Such  a  course  with  such  a  lover; 

Such  a  share  of  joy  I've  known. 
Venus,  queen,  within  thy  temple, 

Thou  hast  known  me  vowed  as  thine. 
Now  accept  thy  willing  priestess 

As  an  offering  at  thy  shrine.*' 

Downward  then,  while  all  in  vain  her 
Fluttering  robes  would  still  sustain  her, 

Springs  she  into  Ponlus'  wave; 
Grasping  him  and  her,  the  god 
Whirls  them  in  his  deepest  flood. 

And,  himself,  becomes  their  grave. 
With  his  prizes  then  contented, 

Peaceful  bids  his  waters  ^lide. 
From  the  unexhausted  vessels. 

Whence  there  streams  an  endless  tkSC 


CHAPTER   £X. 


MKEHVA    AND   ARACHNK  —  NIOBE.  —  THE  STORY  OP 


^TINERVA,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  was  the  danghter  of 
XtX  Jupiter.  She,  they  say,  sprang  forth  from  hia  braia  full 
grown  atid  clad  in  complete  armor.  She  presided  over  tho 
useful  and  ornamental  arts,  both  those  of  men, —  such  as  ngi-i- 
culture  and  navigation,  —  and  those  of  women, — spinning, 
weaving,  and  needle-work.  She  was  also  a  warlike  divinity; 
but  a  lover  of  defensive  war  only.  She  had  no  sympathy  with 
Mars's  savage  love  of  violence  and  hloodshed.  Athens  was  her 
ehosen  seat,  tier  own  city,  awarded  to  her  as  the  prize  of  a 
contest  with  Neptune,  who  also  aspired  to  it.  The  tale  ran 
that  in  the  reign  of  Ocrops,  the  first  king  of  Athens,  the  two 
deities  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  city.  The  gods 
decreed  that  it  should  be  awarded  to  that  one  who  produced 
the  gift  most  useful  to  mortals.  Neptune  gave  the  horse; 
Minerva  produced  tha  olive.  The  gods  gave  judgment  that 
the  olive  was  the  more  useful  of  the 'two,  and  awarded  the 
(129) 
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city  to  the  goddess ;  and  it  was  named  after  her,  Athens,  her 
name  in  Greek  being  Athene. 

In  another  contest,  a  mortal  dared  to  come  in  competition 
vith  MinBrva.  That  mortal  wae  Arachne,  a  maiden  who  had 
attained  such  skill  in  the  arte  of  weaving  and  embroidery  that 
the  nymphs  themselves  would  leave  their  groves  and  foontuna 


to  come  and  gaze  npon  her  work.  It  was  not  only  beantifal 
when  it  was  done,  but  beautiful  also  in  the  doing.  To  watch 
her,  as  she  took  the  woo!  in  its  rude  state  and  formed  it  into 
rolls,  or  separated  it  with  her  fingers  and  carded  it  till  it 
looked  as  light  and  soft  as  a  cloud,  or  twirled  the  spindle  with 
(kilfnl  touch,  or  wove  the  web,  or,  when  woven,  adorned  it 
with  her  needle,  one  would  have  said  that  MinerVa  herself  had 
taught  her.    But  this  she  denied,  and  could  not  hear  to  be 
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thought  a  pupil  even  of  a  goddess.  "Let  Minerva  try  her 
skill  with  mine,"  eaid  she  ;  "  if  beaten,  I  will  pay  the  penalty." 
Minerva  heard  this  and  was  displeased.  Assuming  the  form 
of  an  old  woman,  she  went  and  gave  Arachne  some  friendly 
advice.  "  I  have  had  much  experience,"  said  she,  *'  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  despise  my  counsel.  Challenge  your  fellow- 
mortals  as  you  will,  but  do  not  compete  with  a  goddess.  On 
the  contrary,  I  advise  yon  to  ask  her  forgiveness  for  what  you 
have  said,  and,  as  she  is  merciful,  perhaps  she  will  pardon  you." 
Arachne  stopped  her  spinning,  and  looked  at  the  old  dame 
with  anger  in  her  countenance.  "  Keep  your  counsel,"  said 
she,  "  for  your  daughters  or  handmaids ;  for  my  part,  I  know 
what  1  say,  and  I  stand  to  it.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  goddess ; 
lot  her  try  her  skill,  if  slie  dare  venture."  "She  comes,"  said 
Minerva ;  and,  dropping  her  disguise,  stood  confessed.  The 
nymphs  bent  low  in  homage,  and  all  the  bystanders  paid 
reverence.  Arachne  alone  was  unterrifiod.  She  blushed, 
indeed ;  a  sudden  color  dyed  her  cheek,  and  then  she  grew 
pale.  But  she  stood  to  her  resolve,  and  with  a  foolish  conceit 
of  her  own  skill  rushed  on  her  fate.  Minerva  forbore  no 
longer,  nor  interposed  any  further  advice.  They  proceed  to 
the  contest.  Each  takes  her  station  and  attaches  the  web  to 
the  hcam.  Then  the  slender  shuttle  is  passed  in  and  out 
among  the  threads.  The  reed  with  its  fine  teeth  strikes  up 
the  woof  into  its  ]ilace  and  compacts  the  web.  Both  work  with 
8;>eed;  their  skilful  hands  move  rapidly,  and  the  excitement  of 
the  contest  makes  the  labor  light.  Wool  of  Tyrian  dye  is  con- 
trasted with  that  of  other  colors,  shaded  off  into  one  another 
so  adroitly  that  the  joining  deceives  the  eye.  Like  tlie  bow, 
whose  long  arch  tinges  the  heavens,  formed  by  sunbeams 
reflected  from  the  shower,'  in  which,  where  the  colors  meet 
they  seem  as  one,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  the  point  of  eoa 
tact  are  wholly  different. 

Minerva  wrought  on  her  web  the  scene  of  her  contest  with 
Neptune.  Twelve  of  the  heavenly  powers  are  represented, 
Jupiter,  witli  august  gravity,  sitting  in  the  midst.  Neptune, 
the  ruler  of  the  sea,  holds  his  trident,  and  appears  to  have  just 

1  Tbi«  dncHptioii  of  tlie  minbow  is  lilerally  tmnsUled  from  Orid. 
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smitten  the  earth,  from  which  a  horse  has  leaped  forth. 
Minerva  depicted  herself  with  helmed  head,  her  .^gia  cover- 
ing her  breast.  Such  was  the  central  circle ;  and  in  the  four 
comers  were  represented  incidents  illustrating  the  displeasure 
of  the  gods  at  such  presumptuous  mortals  as  had  dared  to  con- 
tend with  them.  These  were  meant  as  warnings  to  her  rival 
to  give  up  the  contest  before  it  was  too  late. 

Arachne  filled  her  web  with 
subjects  designedlj'  chosen  to 
exhibit  the  failings  Mid  errors 
of  the  gods.  One  scene  rejv 
resented  Leda  caressing  the 
swan,  under  which  form  Ju- 
piter had  disguised  himself; 
and  another,  Danag,  in  the 
brazen  tower  in  which  her 
father  had  imprisoned  her, 
but  where  the  god  effected 
his  entrance  in  the  form  of 
a  shower  of  gold.  Still 
another  depicted  Eunqu  de- 
ceived by  Jupiter  under  the 
disguise  of  a  bull.  Encour^ 
aged  by  the  tameness  of  the 
animal,  Europa  ventured  to 
mount  his  back,  whereupon  Jupiter  advanced  into  the  sea,  aod 
swam  with  her  to  Crete,  You  would  have  thought  it  was  a 
real  bull  so  niiturally  was  it  wrought,  and  so  natural  was  the 
water  in  which  it  swam.  She  seemed  to  look  with  loi^ng 
eyes  back  upon  the  shore  she  was  leaving,  and  to  call  to  her 
companions  for  help.  She  appeared  to  shudder  with  terror  at 
the  sight  of  the  h.eaving  waves,  and  to  draw  back  her  feet  ttom 
the  nater. 

Arachne  filled  her  canvas  with  these  and  like  subjeots,  won- 
derftillj  well  done,  but  strongly  marking  her  presumption  and 
impie^.  Minerva  could  not  forbear  to  admire,  yet  felt  indig- 
nant at  the  insult.  She  struck  tlie  web  with  her  shuttle,  and 
rent  it  in  pieces ;  she  then  touched  the  forehead  of  Ancfane, 


and  mado  her  feel  her  guilt  and  shame.  She  could  not  endure 
it,  and  went  and  hanged  herself.  Minerva  pitied  her  a§  she 
saw  her  hanging  by  a  rope.  "Live,  guilty  woman,"  said  she; 
"and  that  you  may  preserve  the  memory  of  this  lesson,  con- 
tinue to  hang,  you  and  your  descemlants,  to  all  future  times." 
She  sprinkled  her  with  thu  juices  of  aconite,  and  immediately 
her  hair  came  off,  and  her  nose  and  ears  likewise.  Her  form 
shrank  up,  and  her  head  grew 
flmalleryel;  lier  fingers  grew 
to  her  side,  and  served  for 
legs.  All  the  rest  of  her  is 
body,  out  of  which  she  spina 
her  thread,  often  hanging 
suspenilod  by  it,  in  the  same 
attitude  as  when  Minerva 
touched  her  and  transformed 
her  into  a  spider. 

Spenser  tells  the  story  of 
Arachnc  in  his  Muiopotmos, 
adhering  very  closely  to  hia 
master  Ovid,  but  improving 
upon  him  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  story.  The  two  stan- 
zas which  follow  tell  what 
was  done  after  the  goddess 
had  depicted  her  creation  of  the  olive  tree  :  — 


"  Amongst  UiGse  leaves  she  made  s  Bntterflf, 
Wilh  escBllenl  device  and  wondrous  slight, 
FlultcriDg  among  tha  olives  wuotonlf , 
Tbat  aeemeil  to  live,  bo  like  it  was  in  sight; 
The  velvet  nap  which  on  his  wings  doth  lie, 
The  slllten  down  with  which  hia  baclt  is  digl^ 
His  hroad  outatrelched  horns,  his  hairy  thighs 
His  glorious  colon,  and  his  glistening  eye*."'- 


1  Sir.Iames  Mackintosh  sairs  of  this:  ' 
,1nl  the  psy  colors  of  a  butterlly  with  t 
ics,  — 'The  iclvet  nap,  etc."  i" 


Do  ynu  think  that  ci 


onid  J 

■ring        m 
I 
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She  stood  astonished  long,  ne  aught  gainsaid; 
And  with  fast-fixed  eyes  on  her  did  stare, 
And  by  her  silence,  sign  of  one  dismayed. 
The  victory  did  yield  her  as  her  share : 
Yet  did  she  inly  fret  and  felly  bum, 
And  all  her  blood  to  poisonous  rancor  turn.'* 

And  so  the  metamorphosis  is  caused  by  Arachne's  own  moT' 
lification  and  vexation,  and  not  by  any  direct  act  of  the 
goddess. 

The  following  specimen  of  old-fashioned  gallantry  is  by 
Garrick :  — 

Upon  a  Ladt*8  Ebibroidbrt. 

**  Arachnc  once,  as  poets  tell, 
A  goddess  at  her  art  defied, 
And  soon  the  daring  mortal  fell 
The  hapless  victim  of  her  pride. 

*•  Oh,  then,  beware  Arachne*s  fate; 
Be  prudent,  Chloc,  and  submit. 
For  you'll  most  surely  meet  her  hate, 
Who  rival  both  her  art  and  wit." 

Tennyson,  in  his  Palace  of  Art,  describing  the  works  of  art 
mill  which  the  palace  was  adorned,  thus  alludes  to  Europa:— • 


t( 


sweet  £uropa*s  mantle  blew  unclasped 


From  off  her  shoulder,  backward  borne,      , 
From  one  hand  (Iroopcd  a  crocus,  one  hand  grasped 
The  mild  bull's  golden  horn." 

In  his  Princess  there  is  this  allusion  to  Danae :  -— 

"Now  lies  the  earth  all  Danae  to  the  stars. 
And  all  thy  heart  lies  open  unto  me." 


NiOBE. 

The  fate  of  Arachne  was  noised  abroad  through  all  the 
country,  and  served  as  a  warning  to  all  presumptuous  mortals 
not  to  compare  themselves  with  the  divinities.  But  one,  and 
she  a  matron  too,  failed  to  learn  the  lesson  of  humility.  It  was 
Kiobe,  the  queen  of  Thebes.   She  had  indeed  much  to  be  proud 
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of;  but  it  was  not  her  Imsbnnd's  fame,  nor  her  own  beauty,  nor 
their  great  descent,  nor  the  power  of  their  kingdom  that  elated 
her.  Ii  was  her  children ;  and  truly  the  happiest  of  mothers 
would  Kiobe  have  been,  if  only  she  had  not  claimed  to  be  bo. 
It  was  on  occasion  of  the  annual  celebration  in  honor  of  Latona 
and  her  offspruif;,  —  Apollo  and  Diana,  —  when  the  people  of 
Tliebes  were  assembled,  their  brows  crowned  with  laurel, 
hearing  frankincense  to  the  altars  and  paying  their  vowb, — 
that  Niobe  appeared  among  the  crowd.  Her  attire  was  splen- 
did with  gold  and  gems,  and  her  face  as  beautiful  as  the  face 
of  an  angry  woman  can  be.  She  stowl  and  surveyed  the  people 
with  haughty  looks.  "  What  folly,"  said  she,  "  m  this !  —  to 
prefer  bein^  whom  you  never  saw  to  those  who  stand  before 
your  eyes !  Why  should  Latona  be  honored  with  worship 
rather  than  I  ?  My  father  was  Tantalus,  who  was  received  as 
a  guest  at  the  table  of  the  ^ds ;  my  mother  was  a  goddess. 
My  husband  built  and  rules  this  city,  Thebes ;  and  Phrygia  is 
my  paternal  inheritance.  Wherever  I  turn  my  eyes  I  survey 
the  elements  of  my  power ;  nor  is  my  form  and  presence  un- 
worthy of  a  goddesa.  To  all  this  let  me  add,  I  have  seven  sona 
and  seven  daughters,  and  look  for  sons-in-law  and  daughters- 
in-law  of  pretensions  worthy  of  my  alliance.  Have  I  not  cause 
for  pride?  Will  you  prefer  to  me  this  Latona,  the  Titan's 
daughter,  with  her  two  children?  I  have  seven  times  aa  many. 
Fortunate  indeed  am  1,  and  fortunate  I  shall  remain !  Will 
any  one  deny  this  ?  My  abundance  is  my  security.  I  feel  my- 
self too  strong  for  Fortune  to  subdue.  She  may  take  fr-'in  me 
much;  I  shall  still  have  much  left.  Were  I  to  lose  some  of  my 
children,  I  should  hardly  be  left  as  poor  as  Latona  with  her  two 
!>nly.  Away  with  you  from  these  solemnities,  —  put  ofE  ilie 
laurel  from  your  brows,  —  have  done  with  this  worship ! "  The 
people  obeyed,  and  left  the  sacred  services  uncompleted. 

The  goddess  was  uidignant.  On  top  of  Mount  Cynthus 
(vhere  she  dwelt,  she  thus  addressed  her  son  and  daughter: 
"  My  children,  I  who  have  been  so  proud  of  you  both,  and  have 
been  used  to  hold  myself  second  to  none  of  the  goddesses  except 
Juno  alone,  begin  now  to  doubt  whether  I  am  indeed  a  god- 
dess.   I  shall  be  deprived  of  my  worship  altogether  unless  you 
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protect  me."  She  was  proceeding  in  this  strain,  but  ApoHo 
interrupted  her.  " Say  no  more,"  said  he;  "speech  only  de- 
lays punishment."  So  said  Diana  also.  Darting  through  the 
air,  veiled  in  clouds,  they  alighted  on  the  towers  of  the  city. 
Spread  out  before  the  gates  was  a  broad  plain,  where  the  youth 
of  the  city  pursued  their  warlike  sports.  The  sons  of  Niobe 
were  there  among  the  rest,  —  some  mounted  on  spirited  horses 
richly  caparisoned,  some  driving  gay  chariots.  Ismenos,  the 
first-bom,  as  he  guided  his  foaming  steeds,  struck  with  an 
arrow  from  above,  cried  out,  "Ah,  me!" — dropped  the  reins 
and  fell  lifeless.  Another,  hearing  the  sound  of  the  bow,  — 
like  a  boatman  who  sees  the  storm  gathering  and  makes  all  sail 
for  the  port,  —  gave  the  rein  to  his  horses  and  attempted  to 
escape.  The  inevitable  arrow  overtook  him  as  he  fled.  Two 
others,  younger  boys,  just  from  their  tasks,  had  gone  to  the 
playground  to  have  a  game  of  wrestling.  As  they  stood  breast 
to  breast,  one  arrow  pierced  them  both.  They  uttered  a  cry 
together,  together  cast  a  parting  look  around  them,  and  to- 
gether breathed  their  last.  Alphenor,  ar  elder  brother,  seeing 
them  fall,  hastened  to  the  spot  to  render  them  assistance,  and 
fell  stricken  in  the  act  of  brotherly  duty.  One  only  was  left, 
Ilioneus.  He  raised  his  arms  to  heaven  to  try  whether  prayer 
might  not  avail.  "Spare  me,  ye  gods!"  he  cried,  addressing 
all,  in  his  ignorance  that  all  needed  not  his  intercession ;  and 
Apollo  would  have  spared  him,  but  the  arrow  had  already  left 
the  string,  and  it  was  too  late. 

The  terror  of  the  people  and  grief  of  the  attendants  soon 
made  Niobe  acquainted  with  what  had  taken  place.  She  could 
hardly  think  it  possible ;  she  was  indignant  that  the  gods  had 
dared  and  amazed  that  they  had  been  able  to  do  it.  Her  hus- 
band, Amphion,  overwhelmed  with  the  blow,  destroyed  him- 
self. Alas !  how  different  was  this  Niobe  from  her  who  had 
so  lately  driven  away  the  people  from  the  sacred  rites,  and 
held  her  stately  course  through  the  city,  the  envy  of  her 
friends,  now  the  pity  even  of  her  foes !  She  knelt  over  the 
lifeless  bodies,  and  kissed,  now  one,  now  another  of  her  dead 
sons.  Raising  her  pallid  arms  to  heaven,  "Cruel  Latonm^" 
said  she,  "  feed  full  your  rage  with  my  anguish !     Satiate  your 
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hard  heart,  whi!e  I  follow  to  the  grave  ray  aeven  sons.  Yet 
where  is  your  triiinijih?  Bereaved  as  I  am,  I  am  stilt  richef 
thaD  you,  my  conqueror."  Scarce  had  she  Bpoken,  when  the 
bow  souuded  and  struck  terror  into  all  hearts  except  Niobe'a 


alone.  She  was  brave  from  excess  of  grief.  The  siflters  stoou 
in  garments  of  mourning  over  the  biera  of  their  dead  brothers. 
One  fell,  struck  by  an  arrow,  and  died  on  the  corpse  she  was 
bewailing.  Another,  attempting  to  console  her  mother,  sud- 
denly ceased  to  speak,  and  sank  lifeless  to  the  earth.  A  third 
tried  to  escape  by  flight,  a  fourth  by  concealment,  another 
stood  trembling,  uncertain  what  course  to  take.  Six  were  now 
dead,  and  only  one  remained,  whom  the  mother  held  clasped 
in  her  arms,  and  covered  as  it  were  wilh  her  whole  body. 
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**  Spare  me  one,  and  that  the  youngest !  Oh,  sp'are  me  one  of 
80  many ! "  she  cried ;  and  while  she  spoke,  that  one  fell  dead. 
Desolate  she  sat,  among  sons,  daughters,  husband,  all  dead, 
and  seemed  torpid  with  grief.  The  breeze  moved  not  her 
hair,  no  color  was  on  her  cheek,  her  eyes  glared  fixed  and  im- 
movable, there  was  no  sign  of  life  about  her.  Her  very  tongue 
clave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  and  her  veins  ceased  to  convey 
the  tide  of  life.  Her  neck  bent  not,  her  arms  made  no  ges- 
ture, her  foot  no  step.  She  was  changed  to  stone,  within  and 
without.  Yet  tears  continued  to  flow ;  and,  borne  on  a  whirl- 
wind to  her  native  mountain,  she  still  remains,  a  mass  of  rock, 
from  which  a  trickling  stream  flows,  the  tribute  of  her  never- 
ending  grief. 

The  story  of  Niobe  has  furnished  Byron  with  a  fine  illostra* 
tion  of  the  fallen  condition  of  modern  Rome :  — 

*•  Tlic  Niobc  of  nations !  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless  woe; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago ; 
'    The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  licroic  dwellers ;  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber !  throu;^h  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
llise  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress." 

Childe  Harold,  IV.  79. 

The  slaughter  of  the  children  of  Niobe  by  Apollo,  alludes 
to  the  Greek  belief  that  pestilence  and  illness  were  sent  by 
Apollo,  and  one  dying  by  sickness  was  said  to  be  struck  by 
Apollo's  arrow.  It  is  to  this  that  Morris  alludes  in  the  Earthly 
Paradise :  — 

**  While  from  the  freshness  of  his  blue  abode. 
Glad  his  dcath-bearinof  arrows  to  forget. 
The  broad  sun  blazed,  nor  scattered  plagues  as  yet." 

Our  illustration  of  this  story  is  a  copy  of  a  celebrated  statue 
in  the  imperial  gallery  of  Florence.  It  is  the  principal  figure 
of  a  group  supposed  to  have  been  originally  arranged  in  the 
pediment  of  a  temple.    The  figure  of  the  mother  clasped  by 
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the  ann  o(  her  terrified  child,  is  one  of  the  most  admired  of  the 
ancient  atatuea.  It  ranks  with  the  Laocoon  and  the  Apollo 
among  the  masterpieces  of  art.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  a  Greek  epigram  supposed  to  relate  to  this  statue:  — 

"  To  stone  tbc  goils  buve  changed  her,  liut  m  VB*m ; 
The  scitlptor'i  911  bus  mule  Ucr  brenlho  Bgoin." 

Tragic  as  is  the  story  of  Niobe  we  cannot  forbear  to  smile 
at  the  v^  Moore  has  made  of  it  in  Ghymcg  on  the  Road :  — 

"  '  Twu  in  hia  cai-risge  (he  Bublime 
Sir  Ricbitnt  Illackmore  nsed  to  rfafinc, 
Aud,  If  (ho  wiU  doo'l  do  him  wrong, 
'Twixt  death  and  epica  poued  his  time. 

Scribbling  and  killioij  all  day  long;  

Like  Pbixbus  ID  bts  car  at  ease,  .^^1 

Now  warbling  FoHh  a  lo%  >oDe.  jH 

Now  munHHng  tlic  yuiing  Niobe:. "  ^^| 

Sir  Richard  Blackmoro  was  a  physician,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  very  jiroHHc  and  very  tasteless  poet,  whose  works  are 
now  forgotten,  unless  when  recalled  to  min^  by  some  wit  like 

Moore  for  the  sake  of  a  joke. 


Tn£   G&.«.B  AND   GOKOONS. 

The  Grasie  were  three  sisters  who  were  gray-haired  from 
their  birth,  whence  their  name.  TheGorgnns  were  monslrniis 
females  with  huge  teeth  like  those  of  swine,  brazen  claws,  an<) 
snaky  hair.  They  also  were  three  in  number,  two  of  them 
immortal,  but  the  other,  Medusa,  mortal.  None  of  these  beings 
make  mui;h  figure  in  mythology  except  Medusa,  the  Gorgon, 
whose  story  we  shall  next  advert  to.  Wo  mention  them 
chiefly  to  introduce  an  ingenious  theory  of  some  modem  writ- 
ers, namely,  that  the  Gorgons  and  Grreai  were  only  personifica- 
tions of  the  terrors  of  the  sea,  the  former  denoting  the  etronff 
billows  of  the  wide  open  main,  and  the  latter  the  wAtVc-crested 
waves  that  dash  against  the  rocks  of  the  coast.  Tht^ir  names 
in  Greek  signify  the  above  epithets. 
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Perseus  and  Medusa. 

Acrisius  was  the  king  who  ruled  in  Argos.  To  him  had 
an  oracle  declared  that  he  should  be  slain  by  the  child  of 
his  daughter  Danae.  Therefore  the  cruel  king,  thinking  it 
better  that  Dana^  should  have  no  children  than  that  he  should 
be  slain,  ordered  a  tower  of  brass  to  be  made,  and  in  this 
tower  he  confined  his  daughter  away  from  all  men. 

But  who  can  withstand  Jupiter  ?  He  saw  Danae,  loved  her, 
and  changing  his  form  to  a  shower  of  gold,  he  shone  into  the 
apartment  of  the  captive  girl. 

Perseus  was  the  child  of  Jupiter  and  Danafi.  Acrisius,  find- 
ing that  his  precautions  had  come  to  nought,  and  yet  hardly 
daring  to  kill  his  own  daughter  and  her  young  child,  placed 
them  both  in  a  chest  and  sent  the  chest  floating  on  the  sea. 
It  floated  away  and  was  finally  entangled  in  the  net  of  Dicte,  a 
fisherman  in  the  island  of  Seriphus.  He  brought  them  to  his 
house  and  treated  them  kindly,  and  in  the  house  of  Dicte,  Per- 
seus grew  up.  When  Perseus  was  grown  up,  Polydectes,  king 
of  that  country,  wishing  to  send  Perseus  to  his  death,  bade  him 
go  in  quest  of  tlie  head  of  Medusa.  Medusa  had  once  been  a 
beautiful  maiden,  whose  hair  was  her  chief  glory,  but  as  she 
dared  to  vie  in  beauty  with  Minerva,  the  goddess  deprived  her 
of  her  charms  and  changed  her  beautiful  ringlets  into  hissing 
serpents.  She  became  a  cruel  monster  of  so  frightful  an  aspect 
that  no  living  thing  could  behold  her  without  being  turned 
into  stone.  All  around  the  cavern  where  she  dwelt  might 
be  seen  the  stony  figures  of  men  and  beasts  which  had 
chanced  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  and  had  been  petrified 
with  the  sight.  Minerva  and  Mercury  aided  Perseus.  From 
Minerva,  Perseus  borrowed  her  shield,  and  from  Mercury  the 
winged  shoes  and  the  harpe  or  crooked  sword.  After  having 
flown  all  over  the  earth  Perseus  espied  in  the  bright  shield  the 
image  of  Medusa  and  her  two  immortal  sisters.  Flying  down 
carefully  he  cut  at  her  with  his  harp6  and  severed  her  head. 
Putting  the  trophy  in  his  pouch  he  flew  away  just  as  the  two 
immortal  sisters  were  awakened  by  the  hissings  of  their  snaky 
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pERSEUa    AMD   AtLAS, 


After  the  slaughter  of  Medusa,  Perseus,  beftring  with  him 
Iho  head  of  the  Gorgon,  flew  far  and  wide,  over  land  and  eea. 
As  night  came  on,  he  reached  the  western  timit  of  the  earth, 
where  the  sun  goes  down.     Here  he  would  gladly  have  rested 


till  morning.  It  was  the  realm  of  King  Atlas,  whose  hulk  srir- 
paesed  that  of  all  other  men.  He  was  rich  in  flocks  and  herds 
Rod  liad  no  neighbor  or  rival  to  dispute  his  state.  But  liis 
chief  pride  was  in  his  gardens,  whose  fruit  was  of  gold,  hang* 
ing  from  golden  branches,  half  hid  with  golden  leaves,  Per^ 
sens  said  to  him,  "  I  come  as  a  giipst.  If  you  honor  illustrious 
descent,  I  clium  Jupiter  for  my  father;  if  mighty  deeds,  I 
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plesd  the  conqnest  of  tVie  Gorgon.  I  seek  rest  and  food."  But 
AtUa  reinemhcred  that  an  ancient  prophecy  had  warned  him 
that  a  son  of  Jove  should  one  day  rob  him  of  his  golden  apples. 
So  he  answered,  "Begone!  or  neither  your  false  claims  of 
glorv  nor  of  parentage  shall  protect  you ; "  and  he  attempted  to 
thrust  htm  out.  Perseus,  finding  the  giant  too  strong  for  him, 
said,  "Since  you  value  my  friendship  eo  little,  deign  to  accept 
a  present;"  and  turning  his  face  away,  he  held  up  the  Gor- 
gon's head.  Atlas,  with  all  his  bulk,  was  changed  into  stone. 
His  beard  and  hair  became  forests,  his  arms  and  shoulders 
cliffs,  his  head  a  summit,  and  his  bones  rocks.  Each  part  in- 
creased in  bulk  till  he  became  a  mount^n,  and  (such  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  gods)  heaven  with  all  ila  stars  rests  upon  his 
should  ers. 

And  all  in  vain  was  Atlas  turned  to  a  mountain,  for  the 
oracle  did  not  mean  Perseus,  but  the  hero  Hercules,  who 
should  come  long  afterwards  to  get  the  golden  apples  for  hia 
ioasin  Eurystheus. 

Perseus,  continuing  his  flight,  arrived  at  the  country  of  the 
jS^thiopians,  of  which  Cepheus  was  king.  Cassiopeia,  hia  queen, 
proud  of  her  beauty,  had  dared  to  compare  herself  to  the  Sea- 
Nymphs,  which  roused  their  indignation  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  sent  a  prodigious  sea-monster  to  ravage  the  coast.  To 
appease  the  deities,  Cepheus  was  directed  by  the  oracle  to 
expose  his  daughter  Andromeda  to  be  devoured  by  the  mon- 
ster. As  Perseus  looked  down  from  his  aSrial  height  he  beheld 
the  virgin  chained  to  a  rock,  and  wailing  the  approach  of  the 
serpent.  She  was  so  pale  and  motionless  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  her  flowing  tears  and  her  hair  that  moved  in  the 
breeze,  he  would  have  taken  her  for  a  marble  statue.  He  waa 
startled  at  the  sight  that  he  almost  forgot  to  wave  his  wings. 
As  he  hovered  over  her  he  said,  "O  virgin,  undeserving  of 
those  chains,  but  rather  of  such  as  bind  fond  lovers  together, 
tell  me,  I  heseecli  you,  your  name  and  the  name  of  your  coun- 
try, and  why  you  are  thus  bound."  At  first  she  w.is  silent 
from  modesty,  and,  if  she  could,  would  have  hid  her  face  with 
her  hands;  but  when  he  repeated  his  questions,  for  fear  she 
might  be  thought  guilty  of  some  fault  which  she  dared  not 
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tell,  she  discloaed  her  name  and  tbal  of  her  country,  ami  her 
mother's  pride  of  beauty.  Before  she  had  done  speaking,  a 
eound  waa  heard  off  upon  the  water,  and  the  aea-nionster  ap- 
jieared,  with  his  liead  raiaed  above  the  surface,  cleaving  the 
waves  with  his  broad  breast.    The  virgin  shrieked,  the  father 


and  mother  who  had  now  arrived  at  the  scene,  wretched  both, 
but  the  mother  more  justly  ao,  stood  by,  not  able  to  afford 
protection,  but  only  to  pour  forth  lamentations  and  to  embrace 
the  victim.  Then  spoke  Perseus :  "  There  will  be  time  enough 
for  teara ;  this  hour  is  all  we  have  for  rescue.  My  rank  as  the 
son  of  Jove  and  my  renown  na  the  slayer  of  the  Gorgon  might 
make  me  acceptable  aa  a  suitor;  but  I  will  try  to  win  her  by 
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services  rendered,  if  the  gods  will  only  be  propitious.  If  she 
be  rescued  by  my  valor,  I  demand  that  she  be  my  reward." 
The  parents  consent  (how  could  they  hesitate  ?)  and  promise 
a  royal  dowry  with  her. 

And  now  the  monster  was  within  the  range  of  a  stone  thrown 
by  a  skilful  slinger,  when  with  a  sudden  bound  the  youth  soared 
into  the  air.  As  an  eagle,  when  from  his  lofty  flight  he  sees  a 
serpcQt  basking  in  the  sun,  pounces  upon  him  and  seizes  bim 
by  the  neck  to  prevent  him  from  turning  his  head  round  and 
using  his  fangs,  so  the  youth  darted  down  upon  the  back  of  the 
monster  and  plunged  his  8w<)rd  into  its  shoulder.  Irritated  by 
the  wound  the  monster  raised  himself  into  the  air,  then  plunged 
into  the  depth ;  then,  like  a  wild  boar  surrounded  by  a  pack  of 
barking  dogs,  turned  swiftly  from  side  to  side,  while  the  youth 
eluded  its  attacks  by  means  of  his  wings.  Wherever  he  can 
find  a  passage  for  his  sword  between  the  scales  he  makes  a 
wound,  piercing  now  the  side,  now  the  flank,  as  it  slopes 
towards  the  tail.  The  brute  spouts  from  his  nostrils  water 
mixed  with  blood.  The  wings  of  the  hero  are  wet  with  it,  and 
he  dares  no  longer  trust  to  them.  Alighting  on  a  rock  which 
rose  above  the  waves,  and  holding  on  by  a  projecting  fragment, 
as  the  monster  floated  near  he  gave  him  a  death-stroke,  llie 
people  who  had  gathered  on  the  shore  shouted  so  that  the  hills 
re-echoed  to  the  sound.  The  parents,  transported  with  joy, 
embraced  their  future  son-in-law,  calling  him  their  deliverer 
and  the  savior  of  their  house,  and  the  virgin,  both  cause  and 
reward  of  the  contest,  descended  from  the  rock. 

Cassiopeia  was  an  -Ethiopian,  and  consequently,  in  spite  of 
her  boasted  beauty,  black ;  at  least  so  Milton  seems  to  have 
thought,  who  alludes  to  this  story  in  his  Penseroso,  where  he 
addresses  Melancholy  as  the 

" groddess,  sage  and  holjr, 

Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight. 
And,  therefore,  to  our  weaker  view 
OVrlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue. 
Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon*s  sister  might  beseem, 
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Or  tliM  itarreJ  M^Mop  queen  thit  strove 

To  let  her  beaury'a  pnisc  above 

The  seu-Dymphs,  lad  Ibeir  powers  nlTcDded." 

Caseiopeia  is  called  "the  starred  ^thioj>  (jueen,"  because 
after  her  death  she  was  placed  among  the  stars,  forming  the 
constellation  of  that  name.  Tlioiigh  she  attained  this  honor, 
yet  the  Sea-Nymphs,  Iier  old  enfinics,  prevailed  so  far  as  to 
cause  her  to  be  placed  in  that  part  of  the  heaven  near  the  pole, 
where  every  night  she  is  half  the  time  held  with  her  head 
downward,  to  give  her  a  lesson  of  humility. 

"  Prince  Memnon  "  was  the  son  of  Aurora  and  Tithonus,  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  later. 
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The  joyful  parents,  with  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  repaired 
to  the  palace,  where  a  banquet  wiw  spread  for  them,  and  all 
was  joy  and  festivity.  But  suddenly  a  noise  was  heard  of  war- 
like clamor,  and  Phineus,  the  betrothed  of  the  virgin,  with  a 
party  of  his  adherents,  burst  in,  demanding  the  maiden  as  his 
own.  It  was  in  vain  that  Cephons  remonstrated,  —  "You 
should  have  claimed  her  when  she  lay  bound  to  the  rock,  the 
monster's  victim.  The  sentence  of  the  gods  dooming  her  to 
Buch  a  fate  dissolved  all  engagements,  as  death  itself  would 
hare  done."  Phineus  made  no  reply,  but  hurled  his  javelin  at 
Pereeus,  but  it  missed  its  mark  and  fell  harmless.  Perseus 
would  have  thrown  his  in  turn,  but  the  cowardly  assailant  ran 
and  took  shelter  behind  the  altar.  Biit  his  net  was  a  signal  for 
an  onset  by  his  baud  upon  the  guests  of  Cephcus.  They  de- 
fended themselves  and  a  general  conflict  ensued,  the  old  king 
retreating  from  the  scene  after  fruitless  expostulations,  calling 
the  gods  to  witness  that  he  was  guiltless  of  this  outrage  on  the 
rights  of  hospitality. 

Perseus  and  his  friends  maintained  for  some  time  the  unequal 

contest ;  but  the  numbers  of  the  assailants  were  too  great  for 

them,  and  destruction  seemed  inevitable,  when  a  sudden  thought 

'  atruck  Perseus :   "  I  will  make  my  enemy  defend  me,"    Then, 

I  witti  a  loud  voice  he  exclaimed,  "  If  I  have  any  friend  here  let 
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him  turn  away  his  eyes !  "  and  held  aloft  the  Grorgon's  head« 
"Seek  not  to  frighten  us  with  your  jugglery,!'  said  Thescelus, 
and  raised  his  javelin  in  act  to  throw,  and  became  stone  in  the 
very  attitude.  Ampyx  was  about  to  plunge  his  sword  into 
the  body  of  a  prostrate  foe,  but  his  arm  stiffened  and  he  could 
neither  thrust  forward  nor  withdraw  it.  Another,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vociferous  challenge,  stopped,  his  mouth  open,  but  no 
sound  issuing.  One  of  Perseus's  friends,  Aconteus,  caught 
sight  of  the  Gorgon  and  stiffened  like  the  rost.  Astyages 
struck  him  with  his  sword,  but  instead  of  wounding,  it  recoiled 
with  a  ringing  noise. 

Phineus  beheld  this  dreadful  result  of  his  unjust  aggression, 
and  felt  confounded.  He  called  aloud  to  his  friends,  but  got 
no  answer ;  he  touched  them  and  found  them  stone.  Falling  on 
his  knees  and  stretching  out  his  hands  to  Perseus,  but  turning 
his  head  away,  he  begged  for  mercy.  "Take  all,"  said  he, 
"give  me  but  my  life."  "Base  coward,"  said  Perseus,  "thus 
much  I  will  grant  you ;  no  weapon  shall  touch  you ;  moreover 
you  shall  be  preserved  in  my  house  as  a  memorial  of  these 
events."  So  saying,  he  held  the  Gorgon's  head  to  the  side 
where  Phineus  was  looking,  and  in  the  very  form  in  which  he 
knelt,  with  his  hands  outstretched  and  face  averted,  he  became 
fixed  immovably,  a  mass  of  stone ! 

The  folio  win  or  allusion  to  Perseus  is  from  Milman's  Samor :  — 

*•  As  'mid  the  fabled  Libyan  bridal  stood 
Perseus  in  stern  ti-anquillity  of  wrath, 
Half  stood,  half  floated  on  his  ankle-plumes 
Out-swelling,  while  the  bright  face  on  his  shield 
Looked  into  stone  the  raging  fi*ay ;  so  rose, 
But  with  no  magic  arms,  wearing  alone 
Th*  appalling  and  control  of  his  firm  look, 
The  Briton  Samor ;  at  his  rising  awe 
Went  abroad,  and  the  riotous  hall  was  mate.** 

Til  en  Perseus  returned  to  Seriphus  to  King  Polydectes  and 
to  his  mother  Danae  and  the  fisherman  Dicte.  He  marched 
up  the  tyrant's  hall,  where  Polydectes  and  his  guests  were 
feasting.  "  Have  you  the  head  of  Medusa  ?  "  exclaimed  Poly- 
dectes. "  Here  it  is,"  answered  Perseus,  and  showed  it  u>  the 
ind  to  his  guests. 
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TLe  ancient  prophecy  wliicU  Acrlaius  had  ao  much  feared 
at  last  came  to  pass.  For,  aa  Perseus  was  passing  through  the 
country  of  Larissa,  he  entered  into  competition  with  the  youths 
of  the  country  at  the  game  of  hurling  the  discus.  King 
Acrisius  was  among  the  spectators.  The  youths  of  Larissa 
threw  first,  and  then  Pereeus.  His  discus  went  far  beyond 
the  Others,  and,  seized  by  a  breeze  from  the  sea,  fell  upon  tlie 
foot  of  Acrisius.  The  old  king  swooned  with  pain,  and  was 
carried  away  from  the  place  only  to  die.  Perseus,  who  had 
heard  the  story  of  his  birth  and  parentage  from  Danae,  when 
he  learned  who  Acrisius  was,  fillecl  with  remoree  and  sorrow, 
went  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  there  was  purified  from  the 
guilt  of  homicide. 

Perseus  gave  the  head  of  Medusa  to  Minerva,  who  had  aided 
him  so  well  to  obtain  it,  Minerva  took  the  head  of  her  once 
beautiful  rival  and  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  her  ^gis. 

Milton,  in  his  Comus,  thus  alludes  to  the  jEgia :  — 

"  WliBl  WM  Ihnt  sDBlty-heBded  QoTEon-shieM 
Tliit  wise  Minsrva  wore,  unconqucreil  virgin, 
Whcrewiih  she  trcezed  ber  foes  la  cout'eoled  stonfl, 
But  rigicl  looks  of  chute  austerity, 
ADd  Dobic  grace  thai  ititshed  brut«  violeace 
With  sudden  adoration  and  hiink  awe  I " 

Armstrong,  the  poet  of  the  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  thus 
describes  the  effect  of  frost  upon  the  waters :  — 

"  Kow  blows  ibe  lurlj  North  snil  cbilU  througbout 
The  rtilleningr  regions,  wliUe  by  ati-onger  ebanns 
Tliiin  Circe  o'er  or  fell  Medea  brewed, 

Eai-li  brook  that  wont  to  pmltle  to  its  bonks  

lAea  alt  beatilled  add  wedged  beCwiit  ite  banks, 
Nor  mavea  the  wrlbered  reeda.    .    .    . 
Tlic  surges  baited  by  the  Seree  Northeast, 
Toraing  with  fnttul  iplcen  llieir  angry  beads. 
E'en  in  the  foam  of  all  tbeir  madness  struck 
To  inanDineDtAl  ice. 


Such  execution, 
So  stern,  ^0  sudden,  nroiight  tbe  grisly  aspeet 
Of  lerrihle  Medusa, 
WheD  wandering  Ihroiish  llie  woods  she  turned  to  3(oDe 
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Their  savage  tenants;  just  as  the  foaming  lion 

Sprang  furious  on  his  prey,  her  speedier  power 

Outran  his  haste, 

And  fixed  in  that  fierce  attitude  he  stands 

Like  Rage  in  marble !  " 

ImitaHona  of  Shakapeare. 

Of  Atlas  there  is  another  story,  which  I  like  better  than  the 
one  told.  He  was  one  of  the  Titans  who  warred  against 
Jupiter  like  Typhceus,  Briareus,  and  others.  After  their  defeat 
by  the  king  of  gods  and  men,  Atlas  was  condemned  to  stand  in 
the  far  western  part  of  the  earth,  by  the  PiUars  of  Hercules, 
and  to  hold  on  his  shoulders  the  weight  of  heaven  and  the 
stars. 

The  story  runs  that  Perseus,  flying  by,  asked  and  obtained 
rest  and  food.  The  next  morning  he  asked  what  he  could  do 
to  reward  Atlas  for  his  kindness.  The  best  that  giant  could 
think  of  was  that  Perseus  should  show  him  the  snaky  head  of 
Medusa,  that  he  might  be  turned  to  stone  and  be  at  rest  from 
his  heavy  load. 


MONSTERS,  in  the  language  of  inylhology,  were  beings  of 
unnatural  proportions  or  parte,  usually  regarded  with 
terror,  as  possessing  immense  strength  and  ferocity,  whicli 
tliey  employed  for  the  injury  and  annoyance  of  men.  Some  of 
them  were  supposed  to  combine  the  members  of  different  ani- 
mals ;  such  were  the  Sphinji  and  the  Chimrera ;  and  to  these  all 
the  terrible  qualities  of  wild  beasts  wore  attributed,  together 
with  human  sagacity  and  faculties.  Others,  as  the  giants,  dif- 
fered from  men  chiefly  in  their  size ;  and  in  this  particular  we 
must  recognize  a  wide  distinction  among  them.  The  human 
giants,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  such  as  the  Cyclopes,  Antieus, 
Orion,  and  others,  must  be  supposed  not  to  be  altogether  dis- 
proportioned  to  human  beings,  for  they  mingled  in  love  and 
strife  with  them.  But  the  superhuman  giants,  who  warred 
with  the  gods,  were  of  vastly  larger  dimensions.  Tityus,  we 
told,  when  stretched  6n  the  plain,  covered  nine  acres,  and 
Enceladus  required  the  whole  of  Mount  ^tna  to  be  l^d  apon 
him  to  keep  hira  down. 
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We  have  already  spoken  of  the  war  which  the  ^ants  waged 
against  the  gods,  and  of  its  result.  While  this  war  lasted  the 
giants  proved  a  formidable  enemy.  Some  of  them,  like 
Briareus,  had  a  hundred  arms ;  others,  like  Typhon,  breathed 
out  fire.  At  one  time  they  put  the  gods  to  such  fear  that  they 
fled  into  Egypt,  and  hid  themselves  under  various  forms. 
Jupiter  took  the  form  of  a  ram,  whence  he  was  afterwards  wor- 
shipped in  Egypt  as  the  god  Ammon,  with  curved  horns. 
Apollo  became  a  crow,  Bacchus  a  goat,  Diana  a  cat,  Juno  a 
cow,  Venus  a  fish.  Mercury  a  bird.  At  another  time  the 
giants  attempted  to  climb  up  into  heaven,  and  for  that  purpose 
took  up  the  mountain  Ossa  and  piled  it  on  Pelion.*  They  were 
at  last  subdued  by  thunderbolts,  which  Minerva  invented,  and 
taught  Vulcan  and  his  Cyclopes  to  make  for  Jupiter. 


The  Sphinx. 

Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  was  warned  by  an  oracle  that  there 
was  danger  to  his  throne  and  life  if  his  new-bom  son  should  be 
suffered  to  grow  up.  He  therefore  committed  the  child  to  the 
care  of  a  herdsman,  with  orders  to  destroy  him ;  but  the  herds- 
man, moved  to  pity,  yet  not  daring  entirely  to  disobey,  tied  up 
the  child  by  the  feet,  and  left  him  hanging  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  Here  the  infant  was  found  by  a  herdsman  of  Polybus, 
king  of  Corinth,  who  was  pasturing  his  flock  upon  Mount 
Cithaeron.  Polybus  and  Merope,  his  wife,  adopted  the  child, 
whom  they  called  (Edipus,  or  Swollen-foot,  for  they  had  no 
children  themselves,  and  in  Corinth  Qi^dipus  grew  up.  But  as 
(Edipus  was  at  Delphi,  the  oracle  prophesied  to  him  that  he 
should  kill  his  father  and  marry  his  own  mother.  Fighting 
against  Fate,  (Edipus  resolved  to  leave  Corinth  and  his 
parents,  for  he  thought  that  Polybus  and  Merope  were  meant 
by  the  oracle. 

Soon  afterwards,  Laius  being  on  his  way  to  Delphi,  accom- 
panied only  by  one  attendant,  met  in  a  narrow  road  a  young 
man  also  driving  in  a  chariot.     On  his  refusal  to  leave  the  way 

1  See  Proverbial  Expressions,  page  446. 
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at  their  command,  tbe  attendaDt  kiUeil  one  of  his  horses,  and 
the  stranger,  filled  with  rage,  alew  both  Laius  and  his  attt^nd- 
ant.  The  youug  man  wae  (Edipus,  who  thus  unknowingly 
became  the  slayer  of  his  own  father. 

Shortly  after  this  event  the  city  of  Thebes  was  afflicted  with 
a  monster  which  infested  the  high-road.  It  was  called  the 
Sphinx.  It  had  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  upper  part  of  a 
woman.  It  lay  crouched  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  and  sto]>ped  all 
travellers  who  came  that  way,  proposing  to  them  a  riddle,  with 
the  condition  that  those  who  could  solve  it  should  pass  safe,  but 
those  who  failed  should  be  killed.  Not  one  had  yet  succeeded 
in  solving  it,  and  all  bad  been  slain.  CSdipus  was  not  daunted 
by  these  alarming  accounts,  hut  boldly  advanced  to  the  trial. 
The  Sphinx  asked  him,  "What  animal  is  that  which  in  the  morn- 
ing goes  on  four  feet,  at  noon  on  two,  and  in  the  evening  upon 
three?"  (Edipus  replied,  "Man,  who  in  childhood  creeps  on 
hands  and  knees,  in  manhood  walks  erect,  and  in  old  age  with 
the  aid  of  a  staff."  The  Sphinx  was  so  mortified  at  the  solv- 
ing of  her  riddle  that  she  cast  herself  down  from  the  rock  and 
perished. 

The  gratitude  of  the  people  for  their  deliverance  was  so 
great  that  they  made  (Edipus  their  king,  giving  him  in  mar^ 
riage  their  queen  Jocasta.  (Edipus,  ignorant  of  bis  parentage, 
had  already  become  the  slayer  of  his  father ;  in  marrying  the 
queen  he  became  the  husband  of  his  mother.  These  horrors 
remained  undiscovered,  till  at  lengtti  Thebes  waa  afflicted  with 
famine  and  pestilence,  and  the  oracle  being  consulted,  the 
double  crime  of  (Edipus  came  to  light.  Jocasta  put  an  end 
to  her  own  life,  and  (Edi]>u8,  seized  with  madness,  tore  ont  his 
eyee,  and  wandered  away  from  Thebes,  dreaded  and  abandoned 
by  all  exce])t  his  daughters,  who  faithfully  adhered  to  him; 
till  after  a  tedious  period  of  miserable  wandering,  he  found  the 
termination  of  his  wretched  life. 

Pegabcs  and  TiiK  CmujiiiA. 

When  Perseus  cut  off  Medusa's  head,  the  blood  sinking  into 
the  earth  produced  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,     Miner^'a  caught 
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and  tamed  him,  and  presented  hitn  to  the  Moaes.  The  foun- 
tain Hippocrene,  on  tiie  Muses'  mountain  Helicon,  wag  opened 
by  a  kick  from  his  hoof. 

The  CliiniEera  was  a  fearful  monster,  breathing  fire.    The 
fore  part  of  its  body  was  a  compound  of  the  lion  and  the  goat, 


and  the  hind  part  a  dragon's.  Tt  made  great  havoc  in  Lycia, 
BO  th»t  the  king  foliates  sought  for  soino  hero  to  destroy  it. 
At  t1i.it  time  thvre  nrrtvcd  at  Iiis  court  a  gallant  young  warrior, 
whose  name  was  Bellerophon.  lie  brought  letters  from  Pnstua, 
the  son-in-law  of  lobates,  recommending  Bellerophon  in  the 
wannest  terms  an  ;m  u noon qn oral >1e  hero,  but  added  at  the 
close  a  request  to  his  father-in-law  to  put  him  to  deaths    The 
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reason  was  that  Prcetua  was  jealous  of  him,  suspecting  that  hia 
wife  Anlea  looked  with  too  much  admiratioD  on  the  young 
warrior.  From  this  instance  of  Bellerophon  being  uncon- 
Bciously  the  bearer  of  his  own  death-warrant,  tlie  oxpression 
*' Belle rophon tic  letters"  arose,  to  describe  any  species  of  com- 
munication which  a  person  is  made  the  bearer  of,  containing 
matter  prejudicial  to  himself. 

lobates,  on  perusing  the  letters,  waa  puzzled  what  to  do,  not 
willing  to  violate  the  claims  of  hospitality,  yet  wishing  to 
oblige  hia  son-in-law.  A  lucky  thought  occuired  to  him,  to 
send  Bellerophon  to  combat  with  the  Chimcera.  Bellerophon 
accepted  the  proposal,  but  before  proceeding  to  the  combat 
consulted  the  soothsayer  Polyidus,  who  advised  him  to  procure 
if  possible  the  horse  Pegasus  for  the  conflict.  For  this  purpose 
he  directed  him  to  pass  the  night  in  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
He  did  so,  and  as  ho  slept  Minerva  came  to  him  and  gave  him 
a  golden  bridle.  MTien  he  awoke  the  bridle  remained  in  his 
hand.  Minerva  also  showed  him  Pegasus  drinking  at  the  well 
of  Pirene,  and  at  sight  of  tJie  bridle,  the  winged  steed  came 
willingly  and  suffered  himself  to  be  taken.  Bellerophon  mount- 
ing, rose  with  him  into  the  air,  and  soon  found  the  Chiniiera, 
and  gained  an  easy  victory  over  the  monster. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  Chimwra,  Bellerophon  was  exposed 
to  further  trials  and  labors  by  his  unfriendly  host,  but  by  the 
aid  of  Pegasus  he  triumphed  in  them  all ;  till  at  length  lobates, 
seeing  that  the  hero  was  a  special  favorite  of  the  gods,  gave 
him  hia  daughter  in  marriage  and  made  him  his  successor  on 
the  throne.  At  last  Bellerophon  by  his  pride  and  presumption 
drew  upon  himself  the  anger  of  the  gods ;  it  is  said  he  even 
attempted  to  fly  up  hito  heaven  on  his  winged  steed ;  biit  Jupi- 
ter sent  a  gadfly  which  stung  Pegasus  and  made  hira  throw 
his  rider,  who  became  lame  and  blind  in  consequence.  After 
this  Bellerophon  wandered  lonely  through  the  Aleian  field, 
avoiding  the  paths  of  men,  and  died  miserably, 

Milton  alludes  to  Bellerophon  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
book  of  Paradise  Lost:  — 
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Following  above  the  Olympian  hill  I  soar. 
Above  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing. 

Up-led  by  thee, 
Into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  I  have  presumed. 
An  eaithly  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  ur, 
(Thy  tempering;)  with  like  safety  guided  down 
Return  me  to  my  native  clement ; 
Lest  from  this  flying  steed  unreined,  (as  once 
Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  sphere,) 
Dismounted  on  the  Alcian  field  1  fall. 
Erroneous  there  to  wander,  and  forlom." 

Young  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  speaking  of  the  skeptic,  says,-- 

"  He  whose  blind  thought  futurity  denies. 
Unconscious  bears,  Bellerophon,  like  thee 
His  own  indictment ;  he  condemns  himselil 
Who  reads  his  bosom  reads  immortal  life. 
Or  nature  there,  imposing  on  her  sons, 
Has  written  fables;  man  was  made  a  lie.** 

VoL  n.  1.  12. 

Pegasus,  being  the  horse  of  the  Muses,  has  always  been  at 
the  service  of  the  poets.  Schiller  tells  a  pretty  story  of  his 
having  been  sold  by  a  needy  poet,  and  put  to  the  cart  and  the 
plough.  He  was  not  fit  for  such  service,  and  his  clownish 
master  could  make  nothing  of  him.  But  a  youth  stepped  forth 
and  asked  leave  to  try  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  his 
back,  the  horse,  which  had  appeared  at  first  vicious,  and  after- 
wards spirit-broken,  rose  kingly,  a  spirit,  a  go3 ;  unfolded  the 
splendor  of  his  wings  and  soared  towards  heaven.  Our  own 
]K>et  Longfellow  also  records  an  adventure  of  this  famous  steed 
in  his  Pegasus  in  Pound. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  Pegasus  in  Henry  IV.  where  Vernon 
describes  Prince  Henry :  — 

"I  saw  young  Haiiy,  with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuishes  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  armed, 
Rise  from  the  gi'ound  like  feathered  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  scat, 
As  if  an  anj^el  dropped  down  from  the  clouds. 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship.*' 
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The  Centaurs. 

The  Greeks  loved  to  people  their  woods  and  htUa  with 
strange  wild  pcuplc,  —  liulf  man,  half  buast.  Such  were  the 
Satvra  —  men  with  goats'  legs.  But  nobler  and  better  were 
the  Centaurs,  —  men  to  the  waist,  while  the  rest  was  the  form 
iif  a  horse.  The  ancients  were  too  fond  of  a  horse  to  consider 
tlie  union  of  his  nature  with  man's  as  forming  any  very  de- 
graded compound,  and  accordingly  tlie  Centaur  is  the  only 
one  of  the  fancied  monsters  of  antiquity  to  which  any  good 
traits  are  assigned.  The  Centaurs  were  admitted  to  the  com- 
panionship of  man,  and  at  the  marriage  of  PirithoUs  with  Hi|i- 
podamia,  they  were  among  the  guests.  At  the  feast,  Eurytion, 
one  of  the  Centaurs,  becoming  intoxicated  with  the  wine,  at- 
tempted to  offer  violence  to  the  bride ;  the  other  Centaurs 
followed  his  example,  and  a  dreadful  conflict  arose  in  which 
several  of  them  were  slain.  This  is  the  celebrated  battle  of 
the  Lapithffi  and  Centaurs,  a  favorite  subject  with  the  sculptors 
and  poets  of  antiquity. 

But  all  the  Centaurs  were  not  like  the  rude  guests  of 
PirithoUs.  Chiron  was  instmcteil  by  A])ollo  and  Diana,  and 
was  renowned  for  his  skill  in  hunting,  medicine,  music,  and  the 
art  of  i>rophecy.  Tlie  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Grecian 
Btory  were  his  pnpils.  Among  the  rest  the  infant  ^soulapius 
was  intrusted  to  his  charge,  by  Apollo,  his  father.  When  the 
sage  returned  to  Iiia  home  bearing  the  lufant,  his  daughter 
Ocyroe  came  fortli  to  meet  him,  and  at  sight  of  the  child  burst 
forth  into  a  prophetic  strain  (for  she  was  a  prophetess),  fore- 
lelling  the  glory  that  he  was  to  achieve,  .i^culapius,  when 
grown  np,  became  a  renowned  physiri.in,  and  even  in  one 
instance  succeeded  in  restoring  the  dead  to  life,  Pluto  re- 
sented this,  and  Jupiter,  at  his  request,  struck  the  bold  physi- 
cian with  lightning  and  killed  him,  hut  after  hia  death  received 
him  into  the  number  of  the  gods. 

Chiron  was  the  wisest  and  justcst  of  all  the  Centaurs,  and  at 
his  death  Jupiter  placed  him  among  the  stars  as  the  constel- 
lation Sagittarius. 
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Thb  Pygmibs. 

The  Pygmies  were  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  so  called  from  a 
Greek  word  which  means  the  cubit,^  which  was  said  to  be 
the  height  of  these  people.  They  lived  near  the  sources  of 
the  Nile,  or  according  to  others,  in  India.  Homer  tells  us  that 
the  cranes  used  to  migrate  every  winter  to  the  Pygmies' 
country,  and  their  appearance  was  the  signal  of  bloody  war- 
fare to  the  puny  inhabitants,  who  had  to  take  up  arms  to 
defend  their  cornfields  against  the  rapacious  strangers.  The 
Pygmies  and  their  enemies  the  cranes  form  the  subject  of 
several  works  of  art. 

Later  writers  tell  of  an  army  of  Pygmies  which  finding 
Hercules  asleep  made  preparations  to  attack  him,  as  if  they 
were  about  to  attack  a  city.  But  the  hero  awaking  laughed  at 
the  little  warriors,  wrapped  some  of  them  up  in  his  lion'sHskin, 
and  carried  them  to  Eurystheus. 

Milton  uses  the  Pygmies  for  a  sigiile,  Paradise  Lost, 
Book  I. :  — 

*• like  that  Pypm»aii  race 

Beyond  the  Indian  mount,  or  faiiy  elves 

Whose  midnight  revels  by  a  forest  side, 

Or  fountain,  some  l>clatcd  peasant  sees, 

(Or  drcams  he  sees),  while  overhead  the  moon 

Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 

Wlicels  her  pale  coiirsc ;  they  on  their  mirth  and  dance 

Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  car. 

At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds.*' 

TiiK  Griffix,  or  Gryphon, 

The  Griffin  is  a  monster  with  the  body  of  a  lion,  the  head 
and  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  back  covered  with  feathers.  Like 
birds  it  builds  its  nest,  and  instead  of  an  egg  lays  an  agate 
therein.  It  has  long  claws  and  talons  of  such  a  size  that  the 
people  of  that  country  make  them  into  drin king-cups.  India 
was  assigned  as  the  native  country  of  the  Griffins.   They  found 

'  A  cubit  was  a  measure  of  about  thirteen  inches. 
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gold  in  the  moantains  and  built  their  nesta  of  it,  for  which 
reoBon  their  nests  were  verj-  tempting  to  the  hunters,  and  they 
were  forced  to  keep  vigilant  gunrd  over  them.  Their  inBlinct 
led  them  to  know  where  buried  treasures  lay,  nnd  they  did 
their  beet  to  keep  phmderers  at  a  distance.  The  Arimnspians, 
among  whom  the  Grittins  flourished,  were  a  one-eyed  people  oi 
Scythia. 

Milton  borrows  a  simile  from  the  Griffins,  Paradise  Lost, 
Book  n. :  — 

"As  when  a  Gryphon  through  iLc  wildemeu, 
Witli  iiingid  course,  o'or  bill  and  moor;  dmie, 
Puraues  Ihe  AnmaapiBn  who  hy  Kealth 
Bath  IWim  hii  waketul  cualodj  porloiooil 
Uix  guarded  gold." 


CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE,— MEDEA.— THE  CALYDONIAN  HIWT. 

IN  very  ancient  times  there  lived  in  Thessaly  a  king  and 
(juccn  nai;;cfl  Atliamas  and  Nephele.  They  had  two 
children,  a.  hoy  and  a  girl.  After  a  time  Athamae  grew  in- 
different to  his  wife,  put  her  away,  and  took  another.  Nepbete 
suspected  danger  to  her  children  from  the  influence  of  the 
Ktei>mothcr,  and  took  measures  to  send  them  out  of  her  reach. 
Mercury  assisted  her,  and  gave  her  a  ram,  with  a  golden  fieece^ 
on  which  slie  set  the  two  cliildren,  trusting  that  the  ram  would 
convey  them  to  a  place  of  safely.  The  ram  sprung  into  the 
air  with  the  children  on  liis  hack,  taking  his  course  to  the  east, 
till  when  crossing  the  strait  that  divides  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
girl,  whose  name  was  Ilclle,  fell  from  his  back  into  the  sea, 
which  from  her  was  called  the  Hellespont,  —  now  the  Dar- 
daniilles.  The  ram  continued  his  career  till  he  leached  the 
kingdom  of  Colchis,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
where  he  safely  landed  the  boy  Phryxus,  who  was  hospitably 
received  by  jJietes,  the  king  of  the  country.  Phryxns  sacrificed 
the  ram  to  Jupiter,  and  gave  the  golden  fleece  to  j^tes,  who 
placed  it  in  a  consecrated  grove,  under  the  care  of  a  sleepless 
dragon. 

TTiere  was   another  kingdom   in   Thessaly  near  to  that  of- 
AOiamas,  and  ruled  over  by  a  relative  of  his.     The  king.d^ii, 
(168) 
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being  tired  of  the  cares  of  government,  surrendered  hiH  crown 
to  his  brother  Pelias,  on  condition  that  he  should  hold  it  oniy 
during  the  minority  of  Jason,  the  son  of  ^son.  When  Jason 
was  grown  up  and  came  to  demand  the  crown  from  hia  uncle, 
Pelias  pretended  to  be  willing  to  yield  it,  hut  at  th"  same  time 
suggested  to  the  young  man  the  glorious  adventure  of  going 
in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  which  it  was  well  known  was  in 
the  kingdom  of  Colchis,  and  was,  as  Pelias  pretended,  the 
rightful  property  of  their  family.  Jason  was  pleased  with  the 
thought,  and  forthwith  made  preparations  for  the  expedition. 
At  that  time  the  only  species  of  navigation  known  to  the 
Greeks  consisted  of  small  boats  or  canoes  hollowed  out  from 
trunks  of  trees,  so  that  when  Jason  employed  Argus  to  build 
hiiu  a  vessel  capable  of  containing  fifty  men,  it  was  considered  a 
gigantic  undertaking.  It  was  accomplished,  however,  and  the 
vessel  was  named  the  Argo,  from  the  name  of  the  builder.  Jason 
sent  his  invitation  to  all  the  adventurous  young  men  of  Greece, 
and  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  bold  youths, 
many  of  whom  afterwards  were  renowned  among  the  heroes 
and  demigods  of  Greece.  Hercules,  Theseus,  Orpheus,  ami 
Nestor  were  among  them.  They  are  called  the  Argonauts, 
from  the  name  of  their  vessel. 

The  Argo  with  her  crew  of  heroes  left  the  shores  of  Thossaly 
and  having  touched  at  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  thence  crossed  to 
Mysia  and  thence  to  Thrace.  Here  they  found  the  sage 
Phineus,  and  from  him  received  instruction  as  to  their  future 
course.  It  seems  the  entrance  of  the  Enxinc  Sea  was  impeded 
by  two  small  rocky  islands,  whiih  floated  on  the  surface,  and 
in  their  tossings  and  heavinga  occasionally  came  together, 
crushing  and  grinding  to  atoms  any  object  that  might  be 
caught  between  them.  They  were  called  the  Symplegades,  or 
Clashing  Islands.  Phineus  instrurted  the  Argonauts  how  to 
pass  this  dangerous  strait.  When  they  reached  the  islands 
they  let  go  a  dove,  which  took  her  way  between  the  rocks,  and 
passed  in  safety,  only  losing  some  feathers  of  her  tail.  Jason 
and  his  men  seized  the  favorable  moment  of  the  rebound,  plied 
their  oars  ii-ith  vigor,  and  passed  safe  througli,  though  the 
islands  closed  behind  them,  and  actually  grazed  their  stem. 
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They  now  rowed  along  the  shore  till  they  aniTed  at  the  e 
end  of  the  sea,  and  landed  at  the  kingdom  of  Colchis. 

Jason  made  known  hia  message  to  the  Colchian  king,  jfieteft, 
who  consented  to  give  up  the  golden  fleece  if  Jason  vould 
yoke  to  the  plongh  two  fire-breathing  bulls  with  brasen  feet, 
and  sow  the  teeth  of  the  dragon,  whi<.-h  Cadmus  bad  slain,  and 
from  which  it  was  well  known 
that  a  crop  of  armed  men  would 
spring  up,  who  would  turn  their 
weapons  against  their  producer. 
Jason  accepted  the  conditions, 
and  a  time  was  set  for  making 
the  experiment.  Previously, 
however,  he  found  means  to 
plead  bis  cause  to  Medea, 
daughter  of  the  king.  He  prom- 
ised her  marriage,  and  as  they 
stood  before  the  altar  of  Hecate, 
called  the  goddess  to  witness 
his  oatii.  Medea  yielded— and 
by  her  aid,  for  she  wa«  a  potent 
sorceress,  he  was  furnished  with 
a  charm,  by  which  he  could  en- 
counter safely  the  breath  of  the 
fire-breathing  bulls  and  the 
weapons  of  the  armed  men. 
At  the  time  appointed,  the 
'  people  assembled  at  the  grove 
of  Mars,  and  the  king  assumed 
his  royal  seat,  while  the  multi- 
tude covered  the  hill'^ides.  The  brazen-footed  bulls  rushed  in, 
breathing  fire  from  their  nostrils,  that  burned  up  the  herbage 
as  they  passed.  The  sound  was  like  the  roar  of  a  furnace,  and 
the  smoke  like  that  of  water  upon  quick-lime.  Jason  advanced 
boldly  to  meet  them.  His  friends,  the  chosen  heroes  of  Greece, 
trembled  to  behold  him.  Regardless  of  the  burning  breith, 
he  soothed  their  rage  with  his  voice,  patted  their  necks  with 
fearless  hand,  and  adroitly  slipped  over  them  the  yoke,  and 
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comfielled  them  to  drag  the  plough.  The  CoIchioDs  were 
amazed;  the  Greeks  shouted  for  jtiy.  Jauon  ocxt  proceeded 
to  sow  the  dragon's  teeth  and  [ilough  them  in.  And  soon  the 
crop  of  armed  men  sprang  np,  and  wonderful  to  relate !  no 
sooner  )md  tliey  reached  the  surface  than  they  began  to  bran- 
dish their  weapons  and  rush  upon  Jason.  The  Greeks  trembled 
for  their  hero,  and  even  she  who  had  provided  him  a  way  of 
safety  and  taught  him  how  to  use  it,  Medea  lierself,  grew  pale 
with  fear.  Jason  for  a  time  kept  his  assailants  at  bay  with  his 
sword  and  shield,  till  finding  their  numbers  overwhelming,  he 
resorted  to  the  eharni  which  Medea  had  taught  him,  seized  a 
stone  and  threw  it  in  the  midst  of  his  foes.  They  immediately 
turned  their  arms  against  one  another,  and  soon  there  was  not 
one  of  the  dragon's  brood  left  alive.  The  Greeks  embraced 
their  hero,  and  Medea,  if  she  dared,  would  have  embraced 
him  too. 

Then  jEetes  promised  the  next  day  to  give  tliem  the  fleece, 
and  the  Greeks  went  joyfully  down  to  the  .\rgo  with  the  hero 
JaHon  in  their  midst.  But  that  night  Medea  came  down  to 
Jason,  and  bade  him  make  Iiaste  and  follow  her,  for  that  her 
father  proposed  the  next  morning  to  attack  the  Argonauts  and 
to  destroy  their  ship,  They  went  together  to  the  grove  of  Mars, 
where  the  golden  fieece  hung  guarded  by  the  dreadful  dragon, 
who  glared  at  the  hero  and  his  conductor  with  his  great  round 
eyes  that  never  slept.  But  Medea  was  prepared,  and  began  her 
magic  songs  and  spells,  and  sprinkled  over  him  a  sleeping  potion 
which  she  hail  prepared  by  her  art.  At  the  smell  be  i-e!axed  his 
rage,  stood  for  a  moment  motionless,  then  shut  those  great  round 
eyes,  that  liad  never  been  known  to  shut  before,  and  turned 
over  on  his  side,  fast  asleep.  Jason  seized  the  fleece,  and  with 
his  friends  and  Medea  accompanying,  hastened  to  their  vessel, 
before  .^el*s,  the  king,  could  arrest  their  departure,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Thessaly,  where  they 
arrived  safe,  and  Jason  delivered  tlie  fleece  to  Pelias,  and 
dedicated  the  Argo  to  Neptune.  What  became  of  the  fleece 
afterwards  we  do  not  know,  but  [lerhaps  it  was  found,  after 
all,  like  many  other  golden  prizes,  not  worth  the  trouble  it  had 
cost  to  procure  it. 
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This  is  one  of  those  m3rthological  tales,  says  a  modem  writer, 
in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  substratum  of  truth 
exists,  though  overlaid  by  a  mass  of  fiction.  It  probably  was 
the  first  important  maritime  expedition,  and  like  the  first  at- 
tempts of  the  kind  of  all  nations,  as  we  know  from  history, 
was  probably  of  a  half-piratical  character.  If  rich  spoils  were 
the  result,  it  was  enough  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  golden 
fleece. 

Another  suggestion  of  a  learned  mythologist,  Bryant,  is  that 
it  is  a  corrupt  tradition  of  the  story  of  Noah  and  the  ark.  The 
name  Argo  seems  to  countenance  this,  and  the  incident  of  the 
dove  is  another  confirmation. 

Pope,  in  his  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  thus  celebrates  the 
launching  of  the  ship  Argo,  and  the  power  of  the  music  of 
Orpheus,  whom  he  calls  the  Thracian :  — 

"  So  when  the  first  bold  vessel  dared  the  seas, 

High  on  the  steru  the  Thracian  raised  his  strain, 

While  Argo  saw  her  kindred  trees 
Descend  from  Pclion  to  the  main. 

Transported  demigods  stood  round, 

And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound." 

In  Dyer's  poem  of  The  Fleece  there  is  an  account  of  the 
ship  Argo  and  her  crew,  which  gives  a  good  picture  of  this 
primitive  maritime  adventure :  — 

**  From  every  region  of  iEgea*s  shore 
The  brave  assembled ;  those  illustrious  twins, 
Castor  and  Pollux ;  Orpheus,  tuneful  bard; 
Zetes  and  Calais,  as  the  wind  in  speed; 
Strong  Hercules  and  many  a  chief  renowned. 
On  deep  Tolcos'  sandy  shore  they  thronged. 
Gleaming  in  armor,  ardent  of  exploits; 
And  soon,  the  laurel  cord  and  the  huge  stone 
Uplifting  to  the  deck,  unmoored  the  bark; 
Whose  keel  of  wondrous  length  the  skilful  hand 
Of  Argus  fashioned  for  the  proud  attempt; 
And  in  the  extended  keel  a  lofty  mast 
Upraised,  and  sails  full  swelling ;  to  the  chiefs  m 

Unwonted  objects.    Now  first,  now  they  learned 
Their  bolder  steerage  over  ocean  wave, 
Led  by  the  golden  stars,  as  Chiron's  art 
Had  marked  the  sphere  celestial." 


Hereiiles  left  the  expedition  at  Mysia,  for  HjIha,  a  youth 
beloved  by  him,  having  gone  for  water,  was  laid  hold  of  and 
kept  by  the  nympha  of  the  spring,  who  were  fascinated  by  Lis 
beauty.  Hercules  went  in  quest  of  the  lad,  and  while  he  was 
absent  the  Argo  put  to  sea  and  left  him.  Moore,  in  one  of  his 
Bongs,  makes  a  beautiful  allusion  to  this  incident :  — 


Anil  ncglerlad  hU  Uuk  for  the  flowcn  in  the  way. 

"  Tlias  many  like  me,  who  in  yoiiih  should  hare  Wslcd 
The  rountaio  Ihut  rnna  by  Philosophy's  shriop, 
Their  time  with  Ihc  tiowcn  oa  ihe  mar^n  have  wuted. 
Awl  Icfl  Ihcir  light  urai  all  at  empty  aa  niiDC." 

But  Hercules,  as  some  say,  went  onward  to  Colchis  by  land, 
and  there  |)erformed  many  mighty  deeds,  and  wiped  away  the 
Stiun  of  cowardice  which  might  have  clung  to  him. 


Medea  and  Msotx. 

AmW  the  rejoicings  for  the  recovery  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Jason  felt  that  one  thing  was  wanting,  the  presence  of  ^son, 
his  father,  who  was  prevented  by  his  age  and  infirmities  from 
taking  part  in  them.  Jason  said  to  Modea,  "  My  wife,  I  would 
that  your  arts,  whose  power  I  have  seen  so  mighty  for  my  aid, 
could  do  me  one  further  service,  and  take  some  years  from  my 
life  to  add  them  to  my  father's,"  Medea  replied,  "  Not  at  such 
n  cost  shall  it  be  done,  but  if  my  art  avails  me,  his  life  shall  bo 
lengthened  without  abridging  yours."  The  next  full  moon  she 
issued  forth  alone,  while  all  creatures  slept ;  not  a  breath  stirred 
the  foliage,  and  all  was  still.  To  the  stars  she  a<ldressed  her 
incantations,  and  to  the  moon ;  to  Hecate,*  the  goddess  of  the 
^m        underworld,  and  to  Tellus,  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  by  whose 

^^  <  H«c 

^H       Hecmten 
^^^       witebcni 


<  H«cate  «U  ■  niynerioiis  itiriaity  coihe 
h  Proserpioe.  As  Diaoa  rcprcscn 
Hecmte  represents  it*  ilarkiieis  naci  IcirarB. 
witebcnft.  And  was  helicTcd  to  wnniler  by  t 
le  btricing  told  her  approach. 


imes  IdeotiGcd  with  Diana  and  »ome- 
1  the  mooali^ht  splcDdnr  a!  oiglit,  so 
She  was  Iha  poddeaa  of  sorcei;  and 
ight  along  the  eartli,  eeea  only  by  llie 
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power  plants  iKiteot  for  enchantinenta  are  prodnoed.  She 
invoked  llie  gods  of  tho  woods  and  caverns,  of  mounUims  and 
valleys,  of  lakes  and  rivers,  of  winds  and  vapors.  Wtule  she 
spoke  tlie  stars  stione  brighter,  and  prcsoTitly  a  chariot  descended 
through  the  air,  drawn  by  flying  serpents.  She  ascended  it, 
and,  borne  aloft,  made  her  way  to  dis- 
tant regions,  where  potent  plants  grew 
which  she  knew  how  to  select  for  her 
purpose.  Nine  nights  she  employed 
in  lier  search,  and  during  that  time 
came  not  within  the  doors  of  her  palace 
nor  under  any  roof,  and  shunned  all 
intercourse  with  mortals. 

She  next  erected  two  altars,  the  one 
to  Hecate,  the  other  to  Hebe,  the  god- 
ras  of  youth,  and  sacnticed  a  black 
icep,  pouring  libations  of  mtlk  and 
ine.  She  implored  Pinto  and  his 
olcn  bride  that  they  would  not 
hasten  to  take  the  old  man's  life. 
Then  she  directed  that  M&on  should 
be  led  forth,  and  having  thrown  him 
o  a  deep  sleep  by  a  charm,  had  hiia 
laid  on  a  bed  of  herbs,  like  one  dead. 
Jason  and  all  others  were  kept  away 
from  the  place,  that  no  profane  eyes 
might  look  upon  her  mysteries.  Then, 
with  streaming  hair,  she  thrice  moved 
round  the  altars,  dipped  flaming  twigs 
in  the  blood,  and  laid  them  thereon  to  bum.  Meanwhile  the 
caldron  witli  its  contents  was  got  ready.  In  it  she  put  m^ic 
herbs,  with  seeds  and  flowers  of  acrid  juice,  stones  from  the 
distant  East,  and  sand  from  tli^  shore  of  nil-surrounding  ocean ; 
hoar  frost,  gathered  by  moonlight,  a  screech-owl's  head  and 
wings,  and  the  entrails  of  a  wolf.  She  added  fragments  of  the 
Bhells  of  tortoises,  and  the  liver  of  stags, —  animals  tenacious  ot 
life,  —  and  the  head  and  beak  of  a  crow,  that  outlives  nine 
generations  of  men.     These,  with  many  other  things  without  i 


^fa         irresol 
H^       data  t 
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name,  she  boile<l  together  for  hor  purposed  work,  stirrrnp;  tlictii 
up  with  a  dry  olive  branch  ;  and  behold,  Ihe  branch  when  taken 
ont  instantly  became  gi-een,  and  before  long  was  covered  with 
leaves  and  a  plentiful  growth  of  young  olives;  and  as  the 
liquor  boiled  and  bubbled,  and  sometimes  ran  over,  the  grass, 
wherever  the  Eprinklin<rK  fell,  shot  forth  with  a  verdure  like 
that  of  spring. 

Seeing  that  all  was  ready,  Medea  cut  the  throat  of  the  old 
man  xnd  let  out  all  his  blood,  and  poured  into  hia  moulh  and 
into  his  wound  the  juices  of  her  caldron.  As  soon  as  he  had 
completely  imbibed  theni,  his  hair  and  heard  Idd  by  their 
whiteness  and  assumed  the  blackness  of  youth;  his  paleness 
and  emaciation  were  gone;  his  veins  were  full  of  blood,  liis 
limbs  of  vigor  and  robustness.  j'Eaon  is  amazed  at  himself, 
and  remembers  that  such  as  he  now  is  he  was  in  his  youthful 
days,  forty  yeara  before. 

Medea  used  her  arts  here  for  a  good  purpose,  hut  not  so  in 
another  instance,  where  she  made  them  the  instruments  of 
revenge.  Pelias,  our  readers  will  recollect,  was  the  usurping 
uncle  of  Jason,  and  had  kept  him  out  of  his  kingdom.  Yet  he 
must  have  had  some  good  qualities,  for  his  daughters  loved 
him,  and  when  they  saw  what  Medea  had  done  for  ./Eson,  they 
wished  her  to  do  the  same  foi-  their  father.  Medea  pretended 
to  consent,  and  prepared  her  caldron  as  before.  At  her  request 
an  old  sheep  was  brought  and  plunged  into  the  caldron.  Very 
soon  a  bleating  was  heard  in  the  kettle,  and,  when  the  cover 
was  removed,  a  lamb  jumped  forth  and  ran  frisking  away  into 
the  meadow.  The  daughters  of  Pelias  saw  the  experiment 
with  delight,  and  appointed  a  time  for  their  father  to  imdergc 
the  same  operation.  But  Medea  prepared  her  caldron  for  him 
in  a  very  different  way.  She  put  in  only  water  and  a  few 
simple  herbs.  In  the  night  she  with  the  sisters  entered  the 
bed-chamber  of  the  old  king,  while  he  and  his  guards  slept 
soundly  under  the  influence  of  a  spell  cast  apon  them  by 
Medea.  The  daughters  stood  by  the  bedside  with  their 
weapons  dratvn,  hut  hesitated  to  strike,  till  Medea  chid  tlieir 
irresolution.  Then,  turning  away  their  faces  and  giving  ran- 
dom blows,  they  emote  him  with  their  weapons.     He,  starting 
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from  his  sleep,  cried  out,  **  My  daughters,  what  are  you  doing? 
Will  you  kill  your  father?"  Their  hearts  failed  them,  and  the 
weapons  fell  from  their  hands,  but  Medea  struck  him  a  fatal 
blow,  and  prevented  his  saying  more. 

Then  they  placed  him  in  the  caldron,  and  Medea  hastened  to 
depart  in  her  serpent-drawn  chariot  before  they  discovered  her 
treachery,  for  their  vengeance  would  have  been  terrible.  She 
escaped,  however,  but  had  little  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  her 
crime.  Jason,  for  whom  she  had  done  so  much,  wishing  to 
marry  Creusa,  princess  of  Corinth,  put  away  Medea.  She,  en- 
raged at  his  ingratitude,  called  on  the  gods  for  vengeance,  sent 
a  poisoned  robe  as  a  gift  to  the  bride,  and  then  killing  her  own 
children,  and  setting  fire  to  the  palace,  mounted  her  serpent- 
drawn  chariot  and  fled  to  Athens,  where  she  married  King 
-^geus,  the  father  of  Theseus ;  and  we  shall  meet  her  again 
when  we  come  to  the  adventures  of  that  hero. 

The  incantations  of  Medea  will  remind  the  reader  of  those 
of  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  The  following  lines  are  those  which 
seem  most  strikingly  to  recall  the  ancient  model :  — 

"  Round  about  the  caldron  po ; 
In  the  poisoned  entrails  throw. 


Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake 
In  the  caldron  boil  and  bake; 
Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  doff. 
Adder's  fork  and  blind-worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg  and  howlet's  wing : 

Maw  of  ravening  salt-sea  shark, 
Root  of  hemlock  digged  in  the  dark." 

Afacbethf  Act  IV.,  Scene  I. 

And  again :  — 

Macbeth,  —  What  is*t  yon  do  ? 
Witches.  —  A  deed  without  a  name. 

There  is  another  story  of  Medea  almost  too  revolting  for 
record  even  of  a  sorceress,  a  class  of  persons  to  whom  both 
ancient  and  modern  poets  have  been  accustomed  to  attribute 
every  degree  of  atrocity.    In  her  flight  from  Colchis  she  had 
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Uken  her  yormg  brother  Absyrtus  with  her.  Finding  the 
pUFSuing  vessels  of  ^etes  gaining  upon  the  Argonauts,  she 
caused  the  lad  to  be  killed  and  bis  limbs  to  be  strewn  over  the 
sea,  .^letes  on  reaching  the  place  found  these  sorrowful  traces 
of  his  murdered  son ;  but  while  he  tarried  to  collect  the  sc.a^ 
lered  fr:^;mcnts  and  bestow  upon  thera  an  honorable  interment, 
Lhe  Argonauts  escaped. 

In  the  poems  of  Campbell  will  be  found  a  translation  of  one 
of  the  choruses  of  the  tragedy  of  Medea,  where  the  poet 
Euripides  has  taken  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  pay  a  glowing 
tribute  to  Athens,  his  native  city.     It  begins  thus :  — 

"  Oh,  haggard  qaeoD  I  to  Athens  doH  thou  iciii'lc 
Thy  glowing  cliariol,  Meepcd  in  kiudrcil  gum 
Or  seek  to  hiJs  thy  damned  jiameide 
Where  Peace  and  Jiulice  dwell  for  eroriiiurcl" 


The  CALYDoinAN  Hunt.  —  Meleager  and  Atalanta. 

The  search  for  the  Golden  Fleece  was  undertaken  by  Jason, 
aided  by  beFoes  from  all  Greece,  or  Hellas  as  it  was  then  called. 
It  was  the  first  of  their  common  undertakings  which  made  the 
Greeks  feel  that  they  were  in  trutli  one  nation,  though  split  up 
into  many  small  kingdoms.  Another  of  their  great  gatherings 
was  for  the  Calydoninn  Hunt,  and  another,  the  greatest  and 
mi«t  famous  of  all,  for  the  Trojan  War. 

The  hero  of  the  quest  for  the  GolHen  Fleece  was  Jason. 
With  the  other  heroes  of  the  Greeks,  he  was  present  at  the 
Calydonian  Hunt.  Bui  the  chief  hero  was  Meleager,  the  son 
of  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon,  and  Altlica,  his  queen.        • 

Althea,  when  her  son  was  Iwrn,  beheld  the  three  Destinies, 
who,  as  they  spun  their  fatal  thread,  foretold  that  the  life  of 
the  child  should  last  no  longer  than  a  brand  then  burning 
upon  the  hearth.  Althea  seized  and  quenched  the  brand,  and 
carefully  preserved  it  for  yeai-s,  while  Meleager  grew  to  hoy- 
hood,  youth,  and  manhood.  It  chanced,  then,  that  CEneus,  n& 
he  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  omitted  to  par  due  honors  to 
Diana;  and  she,  bdigiiant  at  the  neglect,  sent  a  wild  boar  of 
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enormous  eize  to  lay  waste  the  fields  of  Calydon.  Its  eyw 
shone  with  blood  and  fire,  its  bristles  stood  like  threatening 
Bfiears,  its  tusits  were  like  tiiose  of  Indian  elephants.  The 
growing  corn  was  trampled,  the  vines  and  olive-trees  laid 
waste,  the  flocks  and  herds  were  driven  in  wild  confusion  hy 
the  slaughtering  foe.     Alt   common   aid  seemed   vain ;  but 


Meleager  called  on  the  heroes  of  Greece  tii  join  in  a  bold  huoi 
for  the  ravenous  monster.  Theseus  and  his  friend  Pirithoils, 
Jaeon,  Peleus  afterwards  the  father  of  Acliilk-s,  Telamon  the 
father  of  Ajax,  Nestor,  then  a  youtii,  but  who  in  his  age  boro 
arms  with  Aehilles  and  Ajas  in  the  Trojan  war,  —  these  and 
many  more  joined  In  the  enterprise.  With  them  came  Ata- 
lanta,  tlie  daughter  of  lasius,  king  of  Arcadia.  A  buckle 
of  polished  gold  confined  her  vest,  an  ivorj-  quiver  hung  on  her 
left  shoulder,  and  her  left  hand  bore  the  bow.  Her  face  blent 
feminine  beauty  with  the  best  graces  of  martial  youth.  Helea 
ger  saw  and  loved. 
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But  now  already  tliey  were  near  the  monster's  lair.  They 
stretched  strong  nets  from  tree  to  tree ;  they  uncoupled  their 
dogs,  they  tried  to  find  the  footprints  of  their  quarry  in  the 
(jraas.  From  the  wood  was  a  descent  to  marshy  ground, 
Here  the  hoar,  as  he  lay  among  the  reeds,  heard  tlie  shoiits  ol 
his  pursuers,  and  rushed  forth  against  them.  One  and  anotlier 
is  thrown  down  and  slain,  Jason  throws  his  spear,  with  a 
prayer  to  Diana  for  success ;  and  the  favoring  goddess  allows 
the  weapon  to  touch,  but  not  to  wound,  removing  the  ateel 
point  of  the  Mpear  even  in  its  flight.  Nestor,  assailed,  seeks 
and  finds  safety  in  the  hrnnches  of  a  tree.  Telamon  rushes  on, 
but  stumbling  at  a  projeeting  root,  falls  prone.  But  an  arrow 
from  Atal.inta  at  length  for  the  first  time  tastes  the  monster's 
blood.  It  is  a  slight  wound,  but  Meleager  sees  and  joyfully 
proclaims  it.  Ancous,  excited  to  envy  by  the  praise  given  to 
a  female,  loudly  proclaims  his  own  valor,  and  defies  alike  the 
boar  and  the  goddess  who  had  sent  it;  but  as  he  rushes  on,  the 
infuriated  beast  lays  him  low  with  a  mortal  wound.  Theseus 
throws  his  lance,  but  it  is  turned  aside  by  a  projecting  bough. 
The  dart  of  Jason  misses  its  object,  and  kills  instead  one 
of  their  own  dogs.  But  Meleager,  after  one  unsuccessful 
stroke,  drives  his  spear  into  the  monster's  side,  then  rushes  on 
and  despatches  him  with  repeated  blows. 

Then  rose  a  shout  from  those  around ;  they  congratulated 
the  conqueror,  crowding  to  touch  his  hand.  He,  placing  his 
foot  uiK>n  the  elain  boar,  turned  to  Atalanta  and  bestowed  on 
her  the  head  and  the  rough  hide  which  were  the  trophies  of  his 
sticcesa.  But  at  this,  envy  excited  the  rest  to  strife.  Phlexip- 
piis  and  Toxeus,  the  uncles  of  Meleager  and  Ahhea'a  brotJi- 
crs,  beyond  the  rest^pposed  the  gift,  and  snatched  from  the 
maiden  the  tropliy  b1i«  had  received.  Meleager,  kindling  with 
rage  at  the  wrong  done  to  himeeU,  and  still  more  at  the  insult 
offered  to  her  whom  he  loved,  forgot  the  claims  of  kindred, 
snd  plunged  his  sword  into  the  offenders'  hearts. 

As  Althea  bore  gifts  of  thankfulness  to  the  temples  for  the 
victory  of  her  son,  the  bodies  of  her  murdered  brothers  met 
her  dght.  She  shrieks,  and  heats  her  breast,  and  hiistens  to 
change  the  garments  of  rejoiciug  for  those  of  mourning.     But 
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when  the  anthor  of  the  deed  is  known,  grief  gives  way  to  the 
stem  desire  of  vengeance  on  her  son.  The  fatal  brand,  which 
once  she  rescued  from  the  flames,  the  hrand  whtcli  the  Desti- 
nies had  linked  with  Meleager'e  life,  she  brings  forth,  and 
commandH  a  fire  to  lie  prepared.  Then  four  times  she  essays 
tj)  place  the  brand  upon  the  pile ;  four  times  draws  back,  shud- 
dering at  the  thought  of  liringing  destruction  on  her  son.  The 
feelings  of  the  mother  iinil  the  sister  contend  within  her.  Now 
she  is  pale  at  the  thought  of  the  purposed  deed,  now  flushed 
again  with  anger  at  the  act  of  her  son.  As  a  vessel,  driven  in 
one  direction  by  tlie  wind,  and  in  the  opposite  by  the  tide,  the 
mind  of  Althea  hangs  suspended  in  uncertainty.  But  now  the 
sister  prevails  above  the  mother,  and  she  begins  as  she  holds 
the  fatal  wood :  "  Turn,  ye  Furies,  goddesses  of  punishment ! 
turn  to  behold  the  sacrifice  I  bring !  Grime  must  atone  for 
crime.  Shall  (Eneus  rejoice  in  his  victor  son,  whiJe  the  house 
of  Theslius '  is  desolate  ?  But,  alas !  to  what  deed  am  I  borne 
along?  Brothers,  forgive  a  mother's  weakness!  my  hand  fails 
me.  He  deserves  death,  but  not  that  I  should  destroy  him. 
But  shall  he  then  liv^,  and  triumph,  and  reign  over  CaJydon, 
while  you,  ray  brothers,  wander  unavenged  among  the  shades? 
No!  thou  bast  lived  by  my  gift;  die,  now,  for  thine  own  crime. 
Return  the  life  which  twice  I  gave  thee,  first  at  thy  birth,  again 
when  I  snatched  this  brand  from  the  flames.  O  that  thou 
hadst  then  died !  Alas!  evil  is  the  conquest;  hut,  brothers, 
ye  have  conquered."  And,  turning  away  her  face,  she  threw 
the  fatal  wood  upon  the  burning  pile. 

It  gave,  or  seemed  to  give,  a  deadly  groan.  Meleager,  absent 
and  unknowing  of  the  cause,  felt  a  sudden  pang.  He  burns, 
and  only  by  courageous  pride  conquers  the  pain  which  destrojs 
him.  He  mourns  only  tliat  he  perishes  by  a  Itloodless  and  un- 
honored  death.  Willi  his  last  breath  he  calls  upon  his  aged 
father,  liis  brother,  and  his  fond  sisters,  upon  his  beloved  Ata- 
lanta,  and  upon  his  mother,  the  unknown  cause  of  his  fate. 
The  flames  increase,  and  with  them  the  pain  of  the  hero.  Now 
b<.ith  subside;  now  both  are  quenched.     The  brand  is  asheti, 
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and  the  life  of  Meleager  is  breathed  forth  to  the  wandering 
winds. 

Althea,  when  the  deed  was  done,  laid  violent  hands  upon 
herself.  The  eisters  of  Meleager  mourned  their  brother  witli 
uncontrollable  grief;  till  Diana,  jjitying  the  sorrows  of  tlie 
house  that  ouce  had  aroused  her  anger,  turned  them  into  birds. 


ATA1.ANTA. 

The  innocent  cause  of  so  tnueh  sorrow  was  a  maiden  n  liose 
face  you  might  truly  say  was  boyish  for  a  girl,  yet  too  girlish 
for  a  boy.  Her  fortune  had  been  told,  and  it  was  to  tiiia 
effect :  "  Alalanta,  do  not  marry ;  marriage  will  be  your  niin." 
Terrified  by  this  oracle,  she  fled  the  society  of  men,  and  devoted 
herself  to  the  sports  of  the  ehase.  To  all  suitors  (for  s)ie  liad 
many)  she  unposed  a  condition  which  was  generally  effectual 
in  relieving  her  of  their  persecutions :  —  "I  will  be  the  prize  of 
him  who  shall  conquer  me  in  the  race;  but  death  must  be  the 
penalty  of  all  who  try  and  fail,"  In  spite  of  this  hard  condi- 
tion some  would  try.  Hippomenes  was  to  be  judge  of  the 
race.  "Can  it  be  possible  that  any  will  be  so  rash  as  to  risk 
80  much  for  a  wife  ?  "  said  he.  But  when  he  saw  her  lay  aside 
her  robe  for  the  race,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  said,  "  Pardon 
me,  youths,  I  knew  not  the  prine  you  were  competing  for," 
As  he  surveyed  them  he  wished  them  alt  to  be  beaten,  and 
swelled  with  envy  of  any  one  that  seemed  at  all  likely  to  win. 
While  sucli  were  his  thoughts,  tho  virgin  darted  forward.  As 
she  ran,  she  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever.  The  breezes 
seemed  to  give  wings  to  her  feet ;  her  hair  flew  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  the  gay  fringe  of  her  garment  fluttered  behind  her. 
A  ruddy  hue  tinged  the  whiteness  of  her  skin,  such  as  a  crim- 
son curtain  easts  on  a  marble  wall.  AH  her  competitors  were 
distanced,  and  were  put  to  death  without  mercy.  Hippomenes, 
not  dannted  by  this  result,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  virgin,  said, 
"  Why  boast  of  beating  those  laggards  ¥  I  offer  myself  for  the 
contest."  Atilanta  looked  at  him  with  a  pitying  countenance, 
and  hardly  knew  whether  she  would  rather  comjuer  him  or 
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not,  "What  god  can  tempt  one  so  young  and  hnndsome  to 
throw  himself  away  ?  1  pity  hlni,  not  for  liis  beauty  (yet  he  is 
beautiful),  but  for  his  ysuth.  I  wish  he  would  give  up  the 
race,  or  if  he  will  be  so  mad,  I  hope  he  may  outrun  me." 
While  she  heaitateB,  revolving  these  thoughts,  the  Bpectatora 
grow  impatient  for  the  race,  and  her  father  prompts  her  to 
prepare.  Then  Hippomenes  addresaed  a  prayer  to  Venus; 
"  Help  me,  Venus,  for  you  have  led  me  on."  Venus  heard, 
and  was  propitious. 

In  the  garden  of  her  temple,  in  her  own  island  of  Cyprus,  is 
a  tree  with  yellow  leaves  and  yi'llow  branches,  and  golden 
fruit.  Hence  Venus  gathered  three  golden  apples,  and,  unseen 
by.all  else,  gave  them  to  Hippomcncs,  and  told  him  how  to  use 
them.  The  signal  is  given ;  each  starts  from  the  goal,  and  skims 
over  the  sand.  So  light  their  tread,  you  would  almost  have 
thought  they  might  run  over  the  river  surface  or  over  the  wav- 
ing grain  without  sinking.  The  cries  of  the  apectators  cheered 
on  Hippomenes;  —  "Now,  now  do  your  best!  haste,  haate! 
you  gain  on  her !  relax  not  1  one  more  effort ! "  It  was  doubts 
fnl  whether  the  youth  or  the  maiden  heard  these  cries  with  the 
greater  pleasure.  But  his  breath  began  to  fait  him,  his  throat 
was  dry,  the  goal  yet  far  off.  At  that  moment  he  threw  down 
one  of  the  golden  apples.  The  virgin  was  all  amazement.  She 
stopped  to  pick  it  np.  Hippomenes  shot  ahead.  Shouts  burst 
forth  from  all  sides.  She  redoubled  her  efforts,  and  soon  over- 
took him.  Again  he  threw  an  apple.  She  stoppetl  again,  but 
agiun  came  up  with  him.  The  goal  was  near ;  one  chance  only 
remained.  "Now,  goddess,"  said  he,  "prosper  your  gift!" 
and  threw  the  last  apple  off  at  one  side.  She  looked  at  it,  and 
hesitated ;  Venus  impelled  her  to  turn  aside  for  it.  She  did 
BO,  and  waa  vanquished.     The  youth  carried  off  his  prize. 

But  the  lovers  were  so  full  of  their  own  happiness  that  they 
forgot  to  pay  due  honor  to  Venus ;  and  the  goddess  was  pro- 
voked at  their  ingratitude.  She  caused  them  to  give  offence 
to  Cyl>file.  That  powerful  goddess  was  not  to  be  insulted  with 
impunity.  She  took  from  them  their  hunmn  form  and  turned 
them  into  .animals  of  characters  resembling  their  own  :  of  the 
huntress-heroine,  triumphing  in   the  blood  of  her  lovers,  she 


made  a  lioness,  and  of  ber  lord  and  master  a  Hon,  and  yoked 
thtim  lo  licr  car,  where  they  are  still  to  be  seen  in  all  repre. 
sentations,  in  statuary  or  painting,  of  the  goddess  Cyb41e. 

Cyb4le  is  the  Latin  name  of  the  goddess  called  by  the  Greeks 
tiliea  and  Ops.     Hhe  was  the  wife  of  (Jrunos  and  mother  of 


Zeus.  In  works  of  art,  she  exhibits  the  matronly  air  whiol. 
distinguishes  Juno  and  Ceres.  Sometimes  she  is  veiled,  ami 
seated  on  a  throne  with  lions  at  her  side,  at  oilier  times  rid- 
ing in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions.  She  sometimeB  wears  a 
mural  crown,  that  is,  a  crown  whose  rim  is  carved  in  the 
form  of  towers  and  battlements.  Her  priests  were  called 
Corybantee. 
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Byron  in  describing  the  city  of  Venice,  which  is  built  on  a 
low  island  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  borrows  an  illustration  from 
Cyb61e:  — 

**  She  looks  a  sea-Cylxne  fresh  from  ocean. 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  msyestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers.'* 

Childe  Harold,  IV. 

In  Moore's  Rhymes  on  the  Road,  the  poet,  speaking  of  Al- 
pine scenery,  alludes  to  the  story  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes, 
thus :  — 

"  Even  here,  in  this  region  of  wonders,  I  find 
That  light-footed  Fancy  leaves  Truth  far  behind, 
Or  at  least,  like  Hippomenes,  turns  her  astray 
By  the  golden  illusions  he  flings  in  her  way." 


CHAPTER  XU. 

HERCULES. —UKBE   AND   GANTMEDE. 

HERCULES  (in  Greek,  Ht-ratles)  was  tiie  sou  of  Jui.itcr 
and  Alcmenii.  As  Juno  was  always  hostile  to  the  off- 
spring of  her  husband  by  inorlnl  mothers,  ihe  declared  war 
against  Hercules  from  liis  birth.  She  ee?it  two  serpents  to 
destroy  hiiu  as  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  but  the  precocious  infant 
strangled  them  with  his  own  hands.'  He  was  however  by  the  art* 
of  Jnno  rendered  subject  to  bis  coiisin  Eurystheus  and  compelled 
to  perform  all  his  commands.  Eurystheus  enjoined  ujion  him  a 
succession  of  desperate  adventures,  which  are  called  the  twelve 
"  labors  of  Hercules."  The  first  was  the  fight  with  the 
Nemean  Uon.  The  valley  of  Nemea  was  infested  by  a  terrible 
lion.  Eurystheus  ordered  Hercules  to  bring  him  the  skin  of 
this  monster.  After  using  in  vain  his  club  and  arrows  against 
the  lion,  Hercules  strangled  the  animal  with  his  hands.  He 
returned  carrying  the  dead   Hon  on  his  shoulders  ;  Imt  Eurys- 

'  Oa  tbU  Kcconnt  the  inrsat  Herciilea  wu  nrnde  (he  type  at  iafant  Aroerifw,  by 
Dr.  Fnnklin,  and  ttie  French  irlisu  whom  he  employprl  in  (he  American  Bero- 
ItiCion.    noratio  Gircnaugb  hiu  ploocd  n  haj-relicf  of  the  Infhnl  Hrrcnles  oo  ths 
p»U<tal  or  hi-i  slAtiie  of  WaBhingdm,  which  sUinils  in  front  of  the  CA[HtoL 
(176) 
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theus  was  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  it  and  at  this  proof  of 
the  prodigious  strength  of  the  hero,  that  he  ordered  him  to 
deliver  the  account  of  his  exploits  in  future  outside  the  town. 

His  next  labor  was  to  slaughter  the  Hydra.  This  monster 
ravaged  the  country  of  Argos,  and  dwelt  in  a  swamp  near  the 
well  of  Amymone,  of  which  the  story  is  that  when  the  country 
was  sujffering  from  drought,  Neptune,  who  loved  her,  had 
permitted  her  to  touch  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  a  spring 
of  three  outlets  burst  forth.  Here  the  Hydra  took  up  his 
position,  and  Hercules  was  sent  to  destroy  him.  The  Hydra 
had  nine  heads,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  immortal.  Her- 
cules struck  off  its  head  with  his  club,  but  in  the  place  of  the 
head  knocked  off,  two  new  ones  grew  forth  each  time.  At 
length  with  the  assistance  of  his  faithful  servant  lolaus,  he 
burned  away  the  heads  of  the  Hydra,  and  buried  the  ninth  or 
immortal  one  under  a  huge  rock. 

Another  labor  was  the  cleaning  of  the  Augean  stables. 
Augeas,  king  of  Elis,  had  a  herd  of  three  thousand  oxen, 
whose  stalls  had  not  been  cleansed  for  thirty  years.  Hercules 
brought  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus  through  them,  and 
cleansed  them  thoroughly  in  one  day. 

His  next  labor  was  of  a  more  delicate  kind.  Admeta,  the 
daughter  of  Eurystheus,  longed  to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  Eurystheus  ordered  Hercules  to  go 
and  get  it.  The  Amazons  were  a  nation  of  women.  They 
were  very  warlike  and  held  several  flourishing  cities.  It  was 
their  custom  to  bring  up  only  the  female  children ;  the  boys 
were  either  sent  away  to  the  •  neighboring  nations  or  put  to 
death.  Hercules  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  volunteers, 
and  after  various  adventures  at  last  reached  the  country  of  the 
Amazons.  Hippolyta,  the  queen,  received  him  kindly,  and 
consented  to  yield  him  her  girdle ;  but  Juno,  taking  the  form 
of  an  Amazon,  went  among  the  other  Amazons  and  persuaded 
them  that  the  strangers  were  carrying  off  their  queen.  The 
Amazons  instantly  armed  and  came  in  great  numbers  down 
to  the  ship.  Hercules,  thinking  that  Hippolyta  had  acted 
treacherously,  slew  her,  and  taking  her  girdle,  made  sail  home- 
wards. 
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Another  taak  enjoined  him  vas  to  bring  to  Eurystheus  the 
oxen  of  Geryon,  a  monster  with  three  bodies,  who  dwelt  in  the 
island  Krytheia  (the  red),  ho  trailed  because  it  lay  at  the  west, 
nnder  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  This  description  is  thought 
to  apply  to  Spain,  of  whiuh  Geryon  was  said  to  be  king.  jVfter 
traversing  various  cyuntries,  Hercules  reached  at  lengtli  the 


frontiers  of  Libya  and  Europe,  where  he  raised  the  two  nionn> 
tains  of  Calpe  and  Abyla,  as  monuments  of  liis  progress, 
or  according  to  another  account  rent  one  monntain  into  two 
and  left  half  on  eacli  side,  forming  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the 
two  mountains  being  called  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  oxen 
were  guarded  by  the  giant  Eurytion  and  bis  two-beaded  dog, 
hut  Hercules  killed  the  giant  and  bis  dog  and  brought  away 
the  oxen  in  safety  to  EurystheuH. 

The  moat  difficult  labor  of  all  was  bringing  the  golden  apples 
of  the  Hesperides,  for  Hercules  did  not  know  where  to  find 
them.    These  were  the  apples  which  Juno  had  received  at  her 
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wedding  from  the  goddess  of  the  Earth,  and  which  she  had 
intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  daughters  of  Hesperis,  assisted 
by  a  watchful  dragon.  After  various  adventures  Hercules 
arrived  at  Mount  Atlas  in  Africa.  Atlas  was  one  of  the  Titans 
who  had  warred  against  the  gods,  and  after  they  were  sub- 
dued, Atlas  was  condemned  to  bear  on  his  shoulders  the 
weight  of  the  heavens.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Hesperides, 
and  Hercules  thought,  might,  if  any  one  could,  find  the  apples 
and  bring  them  to  him.  But  how  to  send  Atlas  away  from  his 
post,  or  bear  up  the  heavens  while  he  was  gone  ?  Hercules 
took  the  burden  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  sent  Atlas  to  seek 
the  apples.  He  returned  with  them,  and  though  somewhat 
reluctantly,  took  his  burden  upon  his  shoulders  again,  and  let 
Hercules  return  with  the  apples  to  Eurystheus.^ 

Milton  in  his  Comus  makes  the  Hesperieds  the  daughters  of 
Hesperus,  and  nieces  of  Atlas :  — 

•* amidst  the  gardens  fair 

Of  Hespenis  and  his  daughters  three, 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree.*' 

The  poets,  led  by  the  analogy  of  the  lovely  appearance  of  the 
western  sky  at  sunset,  viewed  the  west  as  a  region  of  brightness 
and  glory.  Hence  they  placed  in  it  the  Isles  of  the  blest,  the 
ruddy  isle  Erytheia,  on  which  the  bright  oxen  of  Geryon  were 
pastured,  and  the  isle  of  the  Hesperides.  The  apples  are  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  oranges  of  Spain,  of  which  the  Greeks 
had  heard  some  obscure  accounts. 

A  celebrated  exploit  of  Hercules  was  his  victory  over  Antaeus. 
AntaBus,  the  son  of  Terra  (the  Earth),  was  a  mighty  giant  and 
wrestler,  whose  strength  was  invincible  so  long  as  he  remained 
in  contact  with  his  mother  Earth.  He  compelled  all  strangers 
who  came  to  his  country  to  wrestle  with  him,  on  condition  that 
if  conquered  (as  they  all  were),  they  should  be  put  to  death. 

>  Hercules  was  a  descendant  of  Perseus.  Perseus  changed  Atlas  to  gtone. 
How  could  Hercules  take  his  place  ?  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  anachronisms 
found  in  ancient  mythology. 


Heroales  encountered  him,  and  finding  that  it  vaa  of  no  avail 
lo  throw  Lim,  for  he  always  rose  with  renewed  strength  from 
every  fall,  he  lifted  him  up  from  the  earth  and  strangled  him  in 
the  air. 

CiicuB  was  a  huge  giant,  who  inhabited  a  cave  on  Mount 
Aventine,'  and  plundered  the  sorrounding  country.  When 
Hercules  was  driving  home  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  Cacua  stole 
part  of  the  cattle,  while  the  hero  slept.  That  their  foot-prints 
might  not  serve  to  show  where  they  had  been  driven,  he 
dragged  them  backward  by  their  tails  to  his  cave ;  so  their 
tracks  all  seemed  to  show  that  they  had  gone  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Hercules  was  deceived  by  this  stratagem,  and  would 
have  failed  to  find  his  oxen,  if  it  had  not  happened  that  in 
driving  the  remainder  of  the  herd  past  the  cave  where  the 
stolen  ones  were  concealed,  those  within  began  to  low,  and 
were  thus  discovered.    Cacus  was  slain  by  Hercules. 

The  last  exploit  we  shall  record  was  bringing  Cerberus  from 
the  lower  world.  Hercules  descended  into  Hades,  accompanied 
by  Mercury  and  Minerva.  He  obtained  permission  from  Pluto 
to  carry  Cerberus  to  the  upper  air,  provided  he  could  do  it 
without  the  use  of  weapons;  and  in  spite  of  the  monster's 
struggling  he  seized  him,  held  him  fast,  and  carried  liim  to 
Eurystheus,  and  afterwards  brought  him  back  again.  \VTien 
he  waa  in  Hades  he  olilained  the  liberty  of  Tbeaeus,  hia 
rairer  and  imitator,  who  had  been  detitined  a  prisoner  there 
lor  an  nnsnccessfiil  attempt  to  carry  off  Proserpine. 

Hercules  in  a  (it  of  madness  killed  his  friend  Iphitus  and 
was  condemned  for  tliis  oSencc  to  become  the  slave  of  Queen 
Omphale  for  three  years.  While  in  this  service  the  hero's 
nature  seemed  changed.  He  lived  effeminately,  wearing  at 
times  the  dress  of  a  woman,  and  spinning  wool  with  the  hand- 
maidens of  Omphale,  while  the  queen  wore  his  lion's  skin, 
When  this  service  was  ended  he  married  Dejanira  and  lived 
in  peace  with  her  three  years.  On  one  occwion  as  be  was 
travelling  with  his  wife,  they  came  to  a  river,  across  which  the 
Centaur  Nessus  carried  travellers  for  a  stated  fee.  Hercules 
himself  forded  the  river,  but  gave  Dejanira  to  Nessus  tr   to 
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carried  across.  Nessus  atteiiij)ted  to  run  away  with  her,  bat 
Hercules  beard  faer  dies,  and  ^hui  an  arrow  into  the  lieart  oi 
Kessus.  The  dying  Centaur  told  Dejanira  to  lalte  a  portioa 
of  Iiis  blood  and  keep  it,  aa  it  might  be  used  as  a  cbariu  to 
preserve  the  Icve  of  her  husband. 

Dejanira  did  so,  and  before  long  fancied  she  had  occasion  to 
use  it.  Hercules  in  one  of  Ins  conquests  \)fid  taken  prisoner  a 
fair  m^dcn,  named  lolc,  of  whom  be  seemed  more  fond  than 
Dejanira  approved.  When  Hereules  was  about  to  offer  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods  in  honor  of  his  victory,  he  sent  to  his  wife  for 
a  white  robe  to  use  on  the  occasion.  Dejanira,  thinking  it  s 
good  opportunity  to  try  her  love-Bpell,  steeped  the  garment  in 
the  blood  of  Nessus.  We  are  to  suppose  she  took  care  to  wash 
out  all  traces  of  it,  but  tlie  magic  power  remained,  and  aa  soon 
as  the  garment  became  warm  on  the  body  of  Herculea,  the 
poison  penetrated  into  all  his  limbs  and  caused  him  iho  most 
intense  agony.  In  his  frenzy  lie  seized  Lichas,  who  iiad  brouglit 
Iiim  the  fatal  robe,  and  hurled  him  into  the  sea.  He  wrenched 
off  the  garment,  but  it  strick  to  hie  flesh,  and  with  it  he  tore 
away  whole  pieces  of  Ills  body.  In  this  Btat<^  he  embarked  on 
board  a  ship  and  was  conveyed  home.  Dejanira  on  seeing 
what  she  had  unwittingly  done,  hung  herself.  Hercules,  pre- 
pared to  die,  ascended  Moiml  (Eta,  where  he  built  a  funeral 
pile  of  trees,  gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  Philoctetes,  and  laid 
liimself  down  on  the  pile,  his  head  resting  on  his  club,  and  his 
lion's  skin  spread  over  him.  With  a  countenance  as  serene  as 
if  he  were  taking  his  place  at  a  festal  board,  he  commanded 
Philoctetes  to  apply  the  torch.  The  flames  spread  apace  and 
soon  invested  the  whole  mass. 

Milton  thus  alludes  to  the  frenzy  of  Herculee;  — 

"  Aa  when  Ali'kles,'  fnim  (EehslU  crowned 
Wilh  coiinuBst,  felt  iLe  cnrenomec!  robe,  >ad  tore, 
Tlimuirh  pniii.  up  liy  ll<c  roota  Then^nliaD  pioc* 
Anil  LiPhss  rroni  the  top  ofCEla  throw 
Into  the  Enboie  Sen." 

The  gods  thcmsetves  felt  troubled  at  seeing  the  ilianipion  oi 

1  Aiciilci.  B  name  oCIlei'vuki;  Lho  word  uciuu   'deucndiiut  af  Atuaeiu." 
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the  earth  bo  brought  to  his  end;  but  Jupiter  with  cheerful 
countenance  thus  addressed  them :  "  I  am  pleased  to  see  your 
concern,  my  princes,  and  am  gratified  to  perceive  that  I  am 
the  ruler  of  a  loyal  people,  and  that  my  sun  enjoys  your  faTov. 
For  although  your  interest  in  him  arises  from  his  noble  deeda, 
yet  it  is  not  the  less  gratifying  to  me.  But  now  I  say  to  you, 
Fear  not.  He  who  conquered  all  else  is  not  to  be  conquereil 
by  those  flames  which  yon  see  blazing  on  Mount  (Eta.  Only 
his  mother's  sliare  in  him  can  pei-ish ;  what  he  derived  from 
me  is  immortal.  I  shall  take  him,  dead  to  earth,  to  the  heav- 
enly shores,  and  I  require  of  you  all  to  receive  him  kindly.  If 
any  of  you  feel  grieved  at  his  attaining  this  honor,  yet  no  one 
can  deny  that  he  has  deserved  it."  Tlie  gods  all  gave  their 
assent;  Juno  only  heard  the  closing  words  with  some  dis- 
pleasure that  she  should  be  so  particularly  pointed  at,  yet  not 
enough  to  make  her  regret  the  determination  of  her  husband. 
So  when  the  flames  had  consumed  the  mother's  share  of  Her- 
cules, the  diviner  part,  instead  of  being  injured  thereby,  seemed 
to  start  forth  with  new  vigor,  to  assume  a  more  lofty  pctft  and 
a  more  awful  dignity.  Jupiter  enveloped  him  in  a  cloud,  and 
took  him  up  in  a  four-horse  chariot  to  dwell  among  the  stars. 
As  he  took  his  place  in  heaven,  Atlas  felt  the  added  weight. 

Juno,  now  reconciled  to  him,  gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe 
in  marriage. 

The  poet  Schiller,  in  one  of  his  pieces  called  the  Ideal  and 
Life,  illustrates  the  contrast  between  the  practical  and  the 
imaginative  in  some  beautifnl  atanzan,  of  which  the  last  two 
may  be  thus  translated :  — 

"  Deep  dejiradcd  to  ■  coward's  alam, 
EihIIcbb  conleats  bore  Alciilcs  brsTe, 
Tlirough  ibe  thorny  palli  of  suffering  led  ; 

Slew  the  Hydra,  crushed  the  lion's  might,  

Threw  himself,  to  bring  his  friend  to  light. 
Living,  in  the  skiff  that  bear^  the  dead. 
All  llie  torments,  eyeij  toil  of  earth 
Juno's  hntn:d  on  him  eonld  impose, 
Well  he  bore  ihem,  tmra  his  fated  birth 
TO  life's  grandly  ujournTul  close. 
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"TiU  Ihc  god,  the  earthly  part  forBalten, 
From  lliE  roan  in  flames  asunder  laken, 
Drauk  liic  heavenly  ether's  purer  breath. 
Joyous  io  tlie  ikw  uowonLed  ligbtDeis, 
Soareil  ho  upwards  to  cehsslial  brightnca*, 
Eauh'i  (lark  heavy  burden  lost  in  dealh. 
High  Otympua  gives  barinoaious  pvcling 
Ti)  lliD  hall  where  reiK>»  his  sire  adoroJ ; 
Youth's  bright  godileas.  wllh  ■  hlush  at  mceliag. 
Givea  the  nectar  to  her  lord," 

S.  G.  BulSnch 


Hebe  and  Ganymkdi 


Ifebc,  the  daughter  of  Juno,  and  goddess  of  youth,  was  cup- 
bearer to  the  gods.  The  usiial  story  is,  that  she  resigned  her 
office  on  bticomiiig  the  wife  of  Hercules.  But  there  is  another 
Btiitement  wLiuh  our  countryman  Crawford,  the  sculj)tor,  has 


^H         adopi 


HEBE    AND    GANYMEDE. 


adopted  in  hia  group  of  Hebe  and  Ganymede,  now  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Boston  Atheiiteiim.  According  to  this,  Hebe  was 
dismiBsed  from  her  oflice  in  consequence  of  a  fall  which  she 
met  with  one  day  when  in  attendance  on  the  gods.  Her  buo- 
cessor  was  Ganymede,  a  Trojan  hoy  wliom  Jupiter,  in  the 
disguise  of  an  eagle,  seized  and  carrietl  off  from  the  midst  of 
)ns  playfellows  on  Mount  Ida,  bore  Up  to  heaven,  and  installed 
in  the  vacant  place. 

Tennyeon,  in  his  Palace  of  Art,  describes  among  the  decora- 
tions on  the  walls,  a  picture  representing  this  legend :  — 

"There,  loo,  flushed  Ganymede'  hia  roa;  thigh 
Hnir  buried  in  lbs  eagle's  down. 
Sole  u  ■  flying  star  shot  througb  the  sky 
Above  tbe  pillared  town." 


An.1  in 
thus :  — 


Shelley's  Prometheus,  Jupiter  calls  to  his  cnp-bearer 


The  beautiful  legend  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules  may  be  found 
in  the  Taller,  No,  97.  Tbe  same  story  is  told  in  the  Memora- 
bilia of  Xenophon. 

I  The  pronuDcUtidD  of  Ganymede  ru  ta  English  ward  of  three  syllBblea  bH 
tbe  aulhorily  o!  ShakeepeKre.  Aa  a  Gieek  or  Latin  word  the  final  ■  must  ba 
touodctL 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


THESEUS.  — D«D.U,US.— CASTOR  AND  POLLUX. 


THESEUS  wfiB  the  boh  of  jEgeus,  king;  of  Athens,  and  of 
^t)ira,  daiif^hter  of  the  king  of  Tra-aene.  He  was  brought 
ap  &t  Trtpzene,  and,  when  arrived  at  manhootl,  was  to  proceed 
to  Athens  and  |ireaent  himself  to  hia  father.  Mgem,  on  part- 
ing from  ^thi-a,  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  placed  his  eword 
and  Bhoes  under  a  large  stone,  and  directed  her  to  send  bis  gon 
to  him  when  he  became  strong  enough  to  roll  away  the  stone 
and  take  them  from  under  it.  Wben  she  thought  the  time  had 
come,  his  mother  led  Theseus  to  the  stone,  and  he  removed  it 
with  case,  and  took  the  sword  and  shoes.  As  the  roads  were 
infented  with  robbers,  his  grandfather  pressed  him  earnestly  to 
take  the  shorter  and  safer  way  to  his  father's  country,  by  sea; 
but  the  youth,  feeling  in  himself  tlie  spirit  and  the  soul  of  a 
hero,  and  eager  to  signalize  himself  like  Hercules,  with  whose 
fame  all  Greece  then  rang,  by  destroying  the  evil-doers  and 
monsters  that  op|>rcsBed  the  country,  determined  on  the  more 
perilous  and  adventurous  journey  by  land. 

His  first  day's  journey  brought  him  to  Epidaurus,  where 
dwelt  a  man  named  Periphet.es,  a  son  of  Vulcan.  This  fero- 
eiouH  aavage  always  went  armed  With  a  club  of  iron,  and  all 


[ravellers  stood  Id  terror  of  hid  violence.  When  he  saw  The- 
seus approach,  he  aswiiled  him,  but  speedily  fell  beneath  the 
IjIows  of  the  young  hero,  wlio  took  possession  of  his  club,  and 
bore  it  ever  afterwards  as  a  memorial  of  his  first  victory. 

Several  similar  contests  with  the  petty  tyrants  and  maraud- 
ers of  the  country  followed,  in  all  of  which  Thoaeua  was  victo- 
rious.   One  of  these  evil-doers  was  called  Procrustes,  or  the 


Stretcher.  Ho  had  an  iron  bedstead,  on  which  lie  used  to  tie 
all  travellers  who  fell  into  his  bands.  If  they  were  shorter 
than  the  bed,  he  stretehed  their  b'mbs  to  make  them  fit  it;  if 
they  were  longer  than  the  bed,  he  iopped  off  a  portion.  The- 
seus served  )iim  as  lie  had  served  others. 

Having  overcome  all  the  perils  of  the  road,  Tlieseus  at  length 
reached  Athena,  where  new  dangers  awaited  liini.  Medea,  the 
sorceress,  who  bad  fled  from  Corinth  after  her  separation  from 
JaeoD,  had  become  the  wife  of  Aigeus,  the  father  of  TbeseuB, 
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Knowing  by  her  arts  who  he  wae,  and  fearing  the  loss  of  her 
influence  with  her  liufiband,  if  Theseus  should  be  acknowledged 
as  hia  son,  she  filled  the  mind  of  ^geus  with  suspicions  of  the 
young  stranger,  and  induced  him  lo  present  him  a  cup  of 
poison ;  but  at  the  inonieiit  wlien  Theseus  stepped  forward  to 
take  it,  the  sight  of  the  sword  which  he  wore  discovered  to  his 
fatlier  who  he  was,  and  prevent«d  the  fatal  draught.  Medea, 
detected  in  her  arts,  fled  once  more  from  deserved  punishment, 
and  arrived  in  Asia,  where  the  country  afterwards  called  Media 
received  its  name  from  her,  Theseus  was  acknowledged  by 
hia  father,  and  declared  his  successor. 

The  Athenians  wei'c  at  that  time  in  deep  affliction,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tribute  which  they  were  forced  to  pay  t«  Minos, 
king  of  Crete.  Tliis  tribute  consisted  of  seven  youths  and 
aeven  maidens,  who  were  sent  every  year  to  be  devoured  by 
the  Minotaur,  a  monster  with  a  bull's  body  and  a  human  head. 
It  was  exceedingly  strong  and  fierce,  and  was  ke]it  in  a  laby- 
rinth constructed  by  Dtedalus,  so  artfully  contrived  that  who- 
ever was  enclosed  in  it  could  by  no  means  find  his  way  out 
unassisted.  Here  the  Minotaur  roamed,  and  was  fed  with 
human  victims. 

Theseus  resolved  to  deliver  hia  countrymen  from  this  calam- 
ity, or  to  die  in  the  attempt.  Accordingly,  when  the  time  of 
sending  off  the  tribute  came,  and  the  youths  and  maidens  were, 
according  to  custom,  drawn  by  lot  to  be  sent,  he  offered  him- 
self as  one  of  the  victims,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  father. 
The  ship  departed  under  black  saila,  as  usual,  which  Theseus 
promised  his  father  to  change  for  white,  in  case  of  his  return- 
ing victorious.  WHien  they  arrived  in  Crete,  tlie  youths  and 
maidens  were  exhibited  before  Minos;  and  Ariadne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king,  being  present,  became  deeply  enamored  of 
Theseus,  by  whom  her  love  was  readily  returned.  She  fur- 
nished him  with  a  sword,  with  which  to  encoimter  the  Mino- 
taur, and  with  a  clew  of  thread  by  which  be  might  find  his  way 
out  of  the  lahyi'inth.  Ho  was  sticeessful,  slew  the  Minotaur, 
escaped  from  the  labyrinth,  and  taking  Ariadne  as  the  com- 
panion of  bis  way,  with  his  rescued  companions  sailed  for 
Athens.    On  their  way  they  stopped  at  the  island  of  Naxos, 
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where  TheseuB  abandoned  Ariadne,  leaving  her  asleep.'  For 
Minerva  had  appeared  to  Theseus  in  a  dream,  and  warned  him 
thai  Ariadne  was  destined  to  be  the  wife  of  Bacchus,  the  wine- 
god. 

On  approaching  the  coast  of  Attica,  Theseus,  intent  on 
Artadiif,  forgot  the  signal  appointed  by  his  father,  and  utg- 
leuled  to  raise  the  white  sails,  and  the  old  king,  thinking  his 
son  Lad  perished,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Theseus  thus 
became  king  of  Athens. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  adventures  of  Theseus  is 
his  expeilition  against  tlie  Amazons.  He  assailed  them  before 
they  had  recovered  from  the  attack  of  HerouIeH,  and  carried 
o£E  their  qneen,  Antiope.  The  Amazons  in  their  turn  invaded 
the  country  of  Athens  and  penetrated  into  the  city  itself ;  and 
the  final  battle  in  which  Theseus  overcame  them  was  fought 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  city.  This  battle  was  one  of  the  favo- 
rite subjects  of  the  ancient  sculptors,  and  is  commemorated  in 
several  works  of  art  that  are  still  extant. 

The  friendship  between  Theseus  and  Pirithoils  was  of  a 
most  intimate  nature,  yet  it  originated  in  the  midst  of  arms. 
Pirithoiis  had  made  an  irruption  into  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
and  carried  -off  the  herds  of  the  king  of  Athens,  Theseus  went 
to  re]wl  the  plunderers.  The  moment  Pirithoiis  l>eheld  him, 
he  was  seized  with  admiration ;  he  stretched  out  his  hand  as 
a  token  of  peace,  and  cried,  "Be  judge  thyself,  —  what  satis- 
&ction  dost  thou  require?"  "Thy  friendship,"  replied  the 
Athenian,  and  Ihey  swore  inviolable  fidelity.  Their  deeds 
corresponded  to  their  professions,  and  they  ever  continued 
Irue  brothers  in  arms.  Each  of  them  aspired  to  espouse  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter.  Thesena  fixed  his  choice  on  Helen,  then 
but  a  child,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  cause  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  friend  he  cairied  her  off.  Piri- 
thoUs  aspired  to  the  wife  of  the  monarch  of  Erebus ;  and  The- 
seus, though  aware  of  the  danger,  accompanied  the  ambitious 
lover  in  his  descent  to  the  under-world.     But  Pluto  seized  and 

I  Ooe  of  the  flneiil  pieces  of  eculpluro  in  Italy,  tlie  recumbent  Ariiulne  of  the 
Viticui,  represenU  lliii  iociclcnt.  .\  copt'  is  in  Ihe  AthensiuB  gallery,  Boston. 
The  celebralcd  Matue  of  Ariudue,  hy  Dmneker,  represeiiU  her  w  Tiding  on  tba 
tigwof  Bu-uhus,  at  K^mewhnt  Inter  period  of  bcr  Moi)'. 
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Bet  them  on  an  enchanted  rock  at  his  palace  gate,  where  they 
remained  till  Mercutee  arrived  and  liberated  Theseus,  leaving 
PtrithoilB  to  his  fate. 

After  the  death  of  Antiope,  Theseiis  married  Phiedra,  daugh- 
ter of  Miiios,  king  of  Crete.  Pha;dni  saw  bi  Hippoijtua,  the 
son  of  Theseus,  a  youth  endowed  with  all  the  graces  and  vir- 
tues of  his  father,  and  of  an  age  corresponding  to  her  own. 
She  loved  him,  but  he  repulsed  her  advances,  and  her  love  was 
changed  to  hate.  She  used  her  influence  over  her  infatuated 
husband  to  cause  him  to  be  jealous  of  his  son,  and  he  impre- 
uated  the  vengeance  of  Neptune  upon  him.  As  Hijipolj'tus 
was  one  day  driving  his  chariot  along  ttie  shore,  a  sea-monster 
raised  himself  above  the  waters,  and  frightened  the  horses  so 
that  they  ran  away  and  dashed  the  chariot  to  pieces.  Hippoly- 
tuB  was  killed,  but  by  Diana's  assistance  ^scuUpius  restored 
him  to  life.  Diana  removed  Hlppolytus  from  the  power  of  his 
deluded  father  and  false  step-mother,  and  placed  him  in  Italy 
under  the  protection  of  the  nymph  Egcria. 

Theseus  at  length  lost  the  favor  of  his  people,  and  retired  to 
the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyr')s,  who  at  first  received 
him  kindly,  but  afterwards  treacherously  slew  him.  In  a  later 
age  the  Athenian  general  Cimon  discovered  the  place  where 
his  remains  were  laid,  and  caused  them  to  be  removed  to 
Athens,  where  they  were  deposited  in  a  temple  called  the  The- 
seum,  erected  in  honor  of  the  hero. 

The  queen  of  the  Amazons  whom  Theseus  espoused  is  by 
some  called  Hippolyta.  That  is  the  name  she  bears  in  Shake- 
speare's Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  —  the  subject  of  which  is 
the  festiWties  attending  the  nuptials  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta. 

Mrs.  Hemans  has  a  poem  on  the  ancient  Greek  tradition  that 
the  "Shade  of  Theseus"  appeared  strengthening  his  country 
men  at  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris  has  a  beautiful  poem  on  Helen,  in  the 
Epic  of  Hades.  In  these  lines  Helen  describes  how  she  was 
seized  by  Tlieaus  and  his  friend:  — 


When  1 1*)'  lonnint  for  my  lave,  and  knew 

&uilUi.'u  the  cUn^  of  hoofs,  the  liiokeu  <li>or>> 


OLVMPIC  AND  OTHER  GAMES. 

The  clash  of  sworda,  the  aboitta,  thegroBos,  i\xp  si 
Of  reil  upon  the  marble,  the  GieJ  gue 
Of  dead  and  dying  cyea,  —  thaL  wu  the  time 
When  first  I  looked  od  dealb,  —  aad  wbcn  1  wolui 
From  my  deep  swoon.  I  felt  the  night  air  cool 
CpoQ  my  brow,  and  the  cold  Stan  look  down. 
As  iH-ifl  we  galloped  o'er  tbe  darkling  plain 
And  saw  the  cliiU  Bea-glimpsea  alowlj'  wake, 
With  arms  iinkaown  around  me.    When  the  di 
Broke  4Wift,  we  paated  oa  the  pathless  steeps, 
And  so  by  plain  and  mountain  lit)  we  came 
To  Albens, ." 

Theseus  is  a  aemi-historical  pereonage.  It  is  rct'ordcd  of 
him  that  lie  united  the  several  tribes  by  whom  the  territory  of 
Attica  was  then  possessed  into  one  state,  of  which  Athetis  waa 
the  capital.  In  coiiiiueiiioration  of  this  important  event,  lie 
instituted  the  festival  of  PanatheiiEea,  in  honor  of  Minerva,  the 
patron  deity  of  Athens.  This  festival  differed  from  the  other 
Grecian  games  chiefly  in  two  particulars.  It  was  peculiar  to 
the  Athenians,  and  its  chief  feature  was  a  solemn  proeeesion  in 
which  the  Peplus  or  sacred  robe  of  Minerva  was  carried  to  the 
Parthenon,  and  susjiended  before  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 
The  Peplus  was  covered  with  embroidery,  worked  by  select 
v'u^am  of  the  noblest  families  in  Athens.  The  procession 
consisted  of  persona  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  The  old  men 
carried  olive-branches  in  their  hands,  und  the  young  men  bore 
arms.  The  young  women  carried  baskets  on  their  heads,  con- 
taining the  sacred  utensils,  cakes,  and  all  things  necessary  for 
the  eacrifiues.  The  procession  formed  the  subject  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  by  Pbidias  which  embellished  the  outside  of  the  temple 
of  the  Parthenon.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  sculpturcR 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum  among  those  known  as  the 
"  El^Q  marbles." 


Olympio  and  othkb  Games. 

We  may  mention  here  the  other  celebrated  national  games 
of  the  Greeks.  The  first  and  most  distinguiflhed  were  the 
Olympic,  founded,  it  was  said,  by  Jupiter  himself.  They  were 
celebrated  at  Olympia  in  Elis.     Vast  numbers  of  spectatora 
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flocked  to  them  from  every  part  of  Greece,  and  from  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Sicily.  They  were  repeated  every  fifth  year  in 
midsummer,  and  continued  five  days.  They  gave  rise  to  the 
custom  of  reckoning  tjme  and  dating  events  l>y  Olympiads. 
The  first  Oiyinpiad  is  generally  considered  as  corresponding 
with  the  year  776  B.  C.  The  Pythian  games  were  celebrated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Delplii,  the  Isthmian  on  the  Coiinthian  isth* 
mils,  the  Nemean  at  Nemea,  a  city  of  Argolis. 

The  exercises  in  these  games  were  of  five  sorts:  running, 
leaping,  nreBtling,  throwing  the  quoit,  and  hurling  the  javelin, 
or  boxing.  Beaidea  these  exerciaes  of  bodily  strength  and 
agility,  there  were  contests  in  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence, 
ThuB  these  games  furnished  poets,  musicians,  and  authors  the 
best  opportunities  to  present  their  productions  to  the  public, 
and  the  fame  of  the  victors  was  diffused  far  and  wide. 


DjKOAI.US. 

The  labyrinth  from  which  Theseus  escaped  by  means  of  the 
clew  of  Ariadne,  was  built  by  Diedalus,  a  most  skilful  artificer. 
It  was  an  edifice  ^vith  numberless  winding  passages  and  turnings 
opening  into  one  another,  and  seeming  to  have  neither  be- 
ginning nor  end,  like  the  river  Mieander,  which  returns  on 
itself,  and  flows  now  onward,  now  backward,  in  its  course  to 
the  sea.  Dtedalus  built  the  labyrinth  for  King  Minos,  but 
afterwards  lost  the  favor  of  the  king,  and  was  shut  up  in 
a  tower.  He  contrived  to  make  his  escape  from  his  prison,  but 
could  not  leave  the  island  by  sea,  as  the  king  kept  siriet  watch 
on  all  the  vessels,  and  permitted  none  to  saO  without  being 
carefully  searched.  "  Minos  may  control  the  land  and  sea," 
said  Dffidalus,  "  but  not  the  regions  of  the  air.  I  will  try  that 
way."  So  he  set  to  work  to  fabricate  wings  for  himself  and 
his  young  son  Icarus,  He  wrought  feathers  together  l>eginning 
with  the  smallest  and  adding  larger,  so  as  to  form  an  increasing 
anrfaoe.  The  larger  ones  he  secured  with  thread  and  the 
smaller  with  wax,  and  gave  the  whole  a  gentle  curvature  like 
the  wings  of  a  bird.  Icarus,  the  boy,  stood  and  looketi  on,  some, 
times  running  to  gather  up  the  feathers  which  the  wind  bad 
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blown  avay,  and  then  handling  the  wax  and  working  it  over 
with  hia  fingerB,  by  hie  jilay  impeding  hia  father  in  his  labors. 
When  at  lost  the  work  was  done,  the  artist,  waving  his  wings, 
found  himself  buoyed  upward  and  hung  suspended,  poising 
himself  on  the  beaten  air.  He  next  e(|uipped  liis  sou  in  the 
same  manner,  and  taught  him  how  to  tly,  as  a  bird  tempts  her 
young  ones  from  the  lofty  nest  into  the  air.  When  all  was 
prepared  for  flight,  be  said,  "  Icarus,  my  son,  I  charge  you  tu 
keep  at  a  moderate  height,  for  if  you  fly  too  low  the  damp  will 
clog  your  wings,  and  if  too  high  the  heat  will  melt  them. 
Keep  near  me  and  you  will  be  safe."  While  he  gave  him 
these  instructions  and  fitted  tlie  wings  to  his  shoulders,  the 
face  of  the  father  was  wet  with  tears,  and  his  hands  Irembleil. 
lie  kissed  the  boy,  not  knowing  that  it  was  for  the  last  time. 
Then  rising  on  his  wings  he  flew  off,  encouragiug  him  to  fol- 
low, and  looked  back  from  his  own  flight  to  see  how  his  eon 
managed  his  wings.  As  they  flew  the  plougliman  stopped  his 
work  to  gaze,  and  the  shepherd  leaned  on  bis  staff  and  watched 
them,  astonished  at  ^e  sight,  and  thinking  they  were  gods  who 
could  thus  cleave  the  air. 

They  passed  Samos  and  Delos  on  the  left  and  Lebynthos  on 
the  right,  when  the  boy,  exulting  in  his  career,  began  to  leave 
the  guidance  of  his  companion  and  soar  upward  as  if  to  reach 
heaven.  The  nearness  of  the  blazing  sun  softened  the  wax 
which  held  the  feathers  together,  and  they  came  off.  He 
fluttered  with  his  arms,  but  no  feathers  remained  to  hold  the 
air.  While  his  mouth  uttered  cries  to  his  father,  it  was  sub- 
merged in  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea,  which  thenceforth  was 
railed  by  his  name.  His  father  cried,  "  Icarus,  Icarus,  where 
are  you?"  At  last  he  saw  the  feathers  floating  on  the  water, 
and  bitterly  lamenting  his  own  arts,  ho  buried  the  body  and 
called  the  land  Icaria  in  memory  of  his  child.  Diedalus  arrived 
safe  in  Sicily,  where  he  built  a  temple  to  Apollo,  and  hung  up 
his  wings,  an  offering  to  the  god. 

Diedalus  was  so  proud  of  his  achievements  that  he  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  a  rival.  His  sister  had  placed  her  son  Perdix 
under  his  charge  to  be  taught  the  mechanical  arts.  He  was  an 
apt  scholar  and  gave  striking  evidences  of  ingenuity.    Walking 
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on  the  seashore  he  picked  up  the  spine  of  a  fish.  Imitating  %, 
he  took  a  piece  of  iron  and  notched  it  on  the  edge,  atid  thu^ 
invented  the  sate.  He  put  two  piecea  of  iron  together,  con- 
necting tbein  at  one  end  with  a  rivet,  and  shaipeiiing  the  other 
ends,  and  made  &pair  of  compasses.  Dffidalus  was  ao  envious 
of  his  nephew's  performances  that  he  took  an  opportunity, 
when  they  were  together  one  day  on  the  top  of  a  high  tower, 
to  push  him  off.  But  Minerva,  who  favors  ingenuity,  saw  him 
Billing,  and  arrested  Ilia  fate  by  changing  him  into  a  bird  called 
aft«r  bis  name,  tEie  Partridge.  This  bird  does  not  buUd  his 
nest  in  the  trees,  nor  take  lofty  flights,  but  nestles  in  the 
hedges,  and  mindful  of  his  fall,  avoids  high  places. 

The   death   of   Icarits   is    tuld    in    the    following   lines    by 
Darwin :  — 

" Tfith  melting  wk  and  loosened  Mrings 

Sunk  liiplcBS  Icanis  on  unTuUiflil  wingi; 
HeadloDg  be  rushed  tbrough  Ibc  ■flhgbled  ur, 
Wilh  limbs  Jislarleil  mad  ilishdvellcd  lioir; 
His  scMtered  pluin«Ke  danceil  upon  the  wtxe. 
And  sorrowing  Nereiils  dnckcil  liis  wtteir  gr«vo; 
U'cr  bin  pule  corse  tbrar  peai'l;  Bea-Howsrs  ihed, 
And  Hlrewed  with  crimson  moss  hi«  marble  boili 
Struck  in  Uioir  coral  lowers  tlw  pHssiiiK  bell. 
And  wide  in  ocean  lolled  bis  ei^boing  knoU." 


Castoe  anu  Pollux. 

Castor  and  Pollux  were  the  offspring  of  Leda  and  the  Swan, 
nnder  whii^h  disguise  Jupiter  bad  concealed  himself.  Leda 
gave  birth  to  an  egg,  from  which  sprang  the  twins.  Helen,  so 
famous  afterwards  as  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  was  their 
sister. 

When  Theseus  and  his  friend  PirithoUs  had  carried  off 
Helen  from  Sparta,  the  youthful  heroes  Castor  and  Pollux, 
with  their  followers,  hasted  to  her  rescue.  Theseus  was  absent 
from  Attica,  and  the  brothers  were  successfnl  in  recovering 
their  sister. 

Castor  was  famous  for  taming  and  mana^ng  horeea,  and 
Pollux  for  skill  in  boxing.     They  were  united  by  the  warmest 


CASTOR   AND   POLLUX. 


affection,  and  inseparable  in  all  their  enterprisea.  They  accom- 
panied the  Argonautic  expedition.  During  the  voyage  a  atorm 
»rose,  and  Orplious  prayed  to  the  Samothracian  god§,  and 
played  on  liis  harp,  whereupon  the  storm  ceased  and  stars 
appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  brothers.  From  this  incident, 
Castor  and  Pollax  came  afterwards  to  be  considered  the  patron 
deities  of  seamen  and  voyagers,'  and  the  lambent  flames,  which 
in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  ptay  round  the  sails  and 
maate  of  vessels,  were  called  by  their  names. 

After  the  Argonautic  expedition,  we  find  Castor  and  Pollux 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Idas  and  Lynceus.  Castor  was  slain, 
and  Pollux,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  brother,  besought 
Jupiter  to  be  permitted  to  give  his  own  life  as  a  ransom  for 
him.  Jupiter  so  far  consented  as  to  allow  the  two  brothers  to 
enjoy  the  boon  of  life  alternately,  passing  one  day  under  the 
earth  and  the  next  in  the  heavenly  abodes.  According  to 
another  form  of  the  story,  Jupiter  rewarded  the  attachment  of 
the  brothers  by  placing  thorn  among  the  stars  aa  Gemini,  the 
Twins.   - 

They  received  divine  honors  under  the  name  of  Dioscuri 
(sons  of  Jove).  They  were  believed  to  have  appeared  occa- 
sionally in  later  times,  taking  part  with  one  side  or  the  other, 
in  hard-fought  flelds,  and  were  said  on  such  occasions  to  be 
mounted  on  magnificent  white  steeds.  Thus,  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  Rome,  they  are  said  to  have  assisted  the  Romans  at 
tlie  battle  of  Lake  Rcgillus,  and  after  the  victory  a  temple  was 
erected  in  their  honor  on  tiie  8iK»t  where  they  appeared. 

Maeaulay,  in  his  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  thus  alludes  to  the 
legend :  — 

"  So  liko  ilicy  were,  do  monil 
Might  otic  from  Diher  know; 
While  Hi  mow  thdr  aj-mor  wu, 

Their  «leeds  wcro  wiiile  lU  snow. 
Nevpt  on  emrlhly  anvil 

I>iil  audi  rare  uriiior  fiesta. 

And  never  did  »<ich  gvllant  steeds 

Drink  of  an  ctrthly  >tre«ni. 


lich  St.  P«f.1  sailed  w 


il  ihe  C»ator  «nd  PoHui. 
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"  Back  comes  the  cbief  ia  tcinniph 

Who  in  the  hour  of  flght 
Hath  seen  the  gretc  Twin  Brethren 

In  banieM  od  bi»  rigbt 
Safe  CDinei  tlie  ship  to  harcu 

Through  hillowi  and  through  gales. 
If  once  Ibe  great  Twin  Brethren 

Sit  ahiDing  on  the  s^s." 

In  the  poem  of  Atalanta  in  Calydoii  Mr.  Swinburne  thus 
ileBcribes  the  little  Helen  and  Clytemnestra,  the  eiflters  of 
Castor  and  Pollnx :  — 

Meleaoeii. 
"  Even  Buch  I  saw  their  sisters ;  one  swan  white, 
Tbe  little  Helen,  and  leu  fair  than  she. 
Fair  Clrtcnmeatra,  grave  as  posturing  fawns, 
^Vho  feed  and  fear  the  arrow ;  but  at  wbilea, 
As  one  smitten  with  lore  or  wrung  with  joy. 
She  laugbs  and  lightens  with  her  eyes,  and  then 
Weeps;  whereat  Helen,  having  laughed,  weeps  loo, 
And  the  other  chides  her,  and  she  being  cliid  apealu  naughl, 
But  cheeks  and  lips  and  eyelids  kisses  her. 
Laughing;  so  fare  they,  as  in  their  blameless  bud, 
Andfullof  unblown  life,  the  blood  of  gods." 


"Sweet  days  before  tliem.  and  good  loTes  and  lords. 
And  tender  and  tempoi'ate  honor?  of  the  hearth ; 
Peace,  and  a  perfect  life  and  blameless  bed." 


CHAFI'KR  XIV, 


BACCHUS.  —  ARIADNE. 


BACCHUS  was  the  eon  of  Jupiter  and  Semele.     Juno,  to 
gratify  her  reHentmciit  against  Semele,  contrived  a  jilan 
[for  her  destruction.    Assuming  the  form  of  Beroe,  her  aged 
9e,  she  insinuated  doubts  whet)ier  it  was  indeed  Jove  him- 
telf  who  came  as  a  lover.     Heaving  a  sigh,  «he  said,  "  I  hope  it 
will  turn  out  so,  but  I  can't  help  being  afraid.     People  are  not 
'  always  what  they  pretend  to  be.     If  he  is  indeed  Jove,  make 
him  give  some  proof  of  it.     Ask  him  to  come  arrayed  in  all  his 
splendors,  such  as  he  wears  in  heaven.     That  ivill  pat  the  mat- 
ter  beyond  a  doubt."    Semele  was  persuaded  to  try  the  experi- 
lljcent.     She  asks  a  favor,  without  naming  what  it  is.    Jove 
gives  his  promise  and  confirms  it  with  the  irrevocable  oath, 
attesting  the  river  Styx,  terrible  to  the  gods  themselves.   Then 
KAe  made  known  her  request.     The  god  would  have  stopped 
ther  as  site  spake,  but  she  was  too  quick  for  him.    The  words 
ft'Cecaped,  and   he  could   neither  iinsiiy  his   promise  nor  her 
iquest.    In  deep  distress  he  left  her  and   returned   to  the 
Knpper  regions.     There  he  clothed  himself  in  his  splendore,  not 
Bputting  on  all  his  terrors,  as  when  he  overthrew  the  giants, 
UUt  what  is  known  among  the  gods  as    his    lesser  panoply. 
Arrayed  in  this  he  entered  the   chamber  of  Semele.     Her 
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mortal  frame  could  not  endure  the  splendors  of  the  immortal 
radiance.     She  was  consumed  to  ashes. 

Jove  took  the  infant  Bacchus  and  gave  him  in  charge  to  the 
Nysaean  nymphs,  who  nourished  his  infancy  and  childhood,  and 
for  their  care  were  rewarded  by  Jupiter  by  being  placed,  as  the 
Hyades,  among  the  stars.  When  Bacchus  grew  up  he  discov- 
ered the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  mode  of  extracting  its 
precious  juice ;  but  Juno  struck  him  with  madness,  and  drove 
him  forth  a  wanderer  through  various  parts  of  the  earth.  In 
Phrygia  the  goddess  Rhea  cured  him  and  taught  him  her 
religious  rites,  and  he  set  out  on  a  progress  through  Asia 
teaching  the  people  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  most 
famous  part  of  his  wanderings  is  his  expedition  to  India, 
which  is  said  to  have  lasted  several  years.  Returning  in 
triumph  he  undertook  to  introduce  his  worship  into  Greece, 
but  was  opposed  by  some  princes  who  dreaded  its  introduction 
on  account  of  the  disorders  and  madness  it  brought  with  it. 

As  he  approached  his  native  city  Thebes,  Pentheus  the  king, 
who  had  no  respect  for  the  new  worship,  forbade  its  rites  to  be 
performed.  But  when  it  was  known  that  Bacchus  was  ad- 
vancing, men  and  women,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  young  and  old 
poured  forth  to  meet  him  and  to  join  his  triumphal  march. 

Mr.  Longfellow  in  his  Drinking  Song  thus  describes  the 
march  of  Bacchus :  — 

**  Fauns  with  youthful  Bacchus  follow ; 
Ivy  crowns  that  brow,  supernal    . 
As  the  forehead  of  Apollo, 
And  possessing  youth  eternal. 

"  Round  about  him  fair  Bacchantes, 
Bearing  cymbals,  Hutes  and  thyrses, 
Wild  from  Naxian  groves  or  Zante's 
Vineyartls,  sing  delirious  verses." 

It  was  in  vain  Pentheus  remonstrated,  commanded,  and 
threatened.  " Go,"  said  he  to  his  attendants,  "seize  this  vaga- 
bond leader  of  the  rout  and  bring  him  to  me.  I  will  soon  maJce 
him  confess  his  false  claim  of  heavenly  parentage  and  renounce 
his  counterfeit  worship."     It  was  in  vain  his  nearest  friends 


ftnd  wisest  counHellors  remonstrated  and  begged  him  not  to 
o)i)>ose  the  god.  Their  remoDstrnnces  only  made  him  more 
violent. 


But  now  the  attendants  returned  whom  he  had  despatched 
tfl  seize  Baoohns.  They  had  been  driven  away  by  the  Bac- 
chanals, but  had  Pncceeded  in  taking  one  of  them  prisoner, 
whom,  with  his  haiids  tied  belitnd  liim,  tliey  iironght  before 
the  king.    Pentheus  beholding  him,  with  wrathful  c(iunten»nce 
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said,  "Fellow  !  you  shall  Bpeedily  be  put  to  ileath,  that  your 
fate  may  be  a  warning  to  others ;  but  though  I  grudge  the 
delay  of  your  puniBhrnenl,  speak,  tell  us  who  you  are,  and  what 
are  these  new  riles  you  presume  to  celebrate." 

The  prisoner  unterriiied  responded,  "  My  name  is  Acetes ; 
my  country  is  Mieonia;  my  parents  were  poor  people,  who  had 
no  fields  or  flocks  to  leave  me,  but  they  left  me  their  fiBhing- 
rods  and  nets  and  their  fisherman's  trade.  This  I  followed  for 
some  time,  till  growing  weary  of  remaining  in  one  place, 
I  learned  the  j)ilot'8  art  and  how  to  guide  my  course  by  the 
stars.  It  happened  as  I  was  sailing  for  Delos,  we  touched  at 
the  island  of  Dia  and  went  ashore.  Next  morning  I  sent  the 
men  for  fresh  water  and  myself  mounted  the  hill  to  observe 
ihu  wind ;  when  my  men  returned  bringing  with  them  a  prize, 
as  they  thought,  a  boy  of  delicate  appearance,  whom  they  had 
found  asleep.  They  judged  he  was  a  noble  youth,  perhaps  a 
king's  son,  and  they  might  get  a  liberal  ransom  for  him.  I 
observed  bis  dress,  his  walk,  his  face.  There  was  something 
in  them  which  I  felt  sure  was  more  than  mortal.  I  said  to  my 
men,  'What  god  there  is  concealed  in  that  form  I  know  not, 
but  some  one  there  certainly  is.  Pardon  us,  gentle  deity,  for 
the  violence  we  have  done  you,  and  give  success  to  our  under- 
takings.' Dictys,  one  of  my  best  hands  for  climbing  the  mast 
and  coming  down  by  the  ropes,  and  Melanthus,  my  steersman, 
and  Epopeus  the  leader  of  the  sailors'  cry,  one  and  all  ex- 
claimed, '  Spare  yonr  prayers  for  us.'  So  blind  is  the  lust  of 
gain !  When  they  proceeded  to  put  him  on  board  I  resisted 
them.  '  This  ship  shall  not  be  profaned  by  such  impiety,'  said 
I.  'I  have  a  greater  share  in  her  than  any  of  you.'  But 
Lycabas,  a  turbulent  fellow,  seized  me  by  the  throat  and  at- 
tempted to  throw  me  overboard,  and  I  scarcely  saved  myself 
by  clinging  to  the  ropes.     The  rest  approved  the  deed. 

"  Then  Bacchus,  for  it  was  indeed  he,  as  if  shaking  off  his 
drowsiness,  exclaimed,  '  What  are  you  doing  with  me  ?  What 
IS  this  fighting  about  ?  Who  brought  me  here  ?  Where  are  you 
going  to  carry  me  ? '  One  of  them  replied,  '  Fear  nothing ;  tell 
B  where  you  wish  to  go  and  we  will  take  you  there.'  '  Khxos 
1^  my  home,'  said  Bacchus;  'take  nn'  there  and  you  shall  be 


well  rewarded.'  They  promUed  bo  to  do,  and  told  me  to  pilot 
the  ship  to  NaxoB.  NaxoB  lay  to  the  right,  and  1  was  trimming 
the  sails  to  carry  ub  there,  when  some  by  signs  and  others  by 
whispers  signified  to  me  their  will  that  I  should  sail  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  take  the  boy  lo  Egypt  to  sell  him  for  a 
slave,  I  was  confounded  and  said,  '  Let  some  one  else  pilot 
the  ship;' withdrawing  myself  from  any  further  agency  in  their 
wickedness.  They  cursed  me,  and  one  of  them  exclaiming, 
'  Don't  flatter  yourself  that  we  depend  on  you  for  our  safety,' 
took  my  place  as  pilot,  and  bore  away  from  \axoa. 

"Then  the  god,  pretending  that  he  had  just  become  aware 
of  their  treachery,  looked  out  over  the  sea  and  said  in  a 
voice  of  weeping,  '  Sailors,  these  are  not  the  shores  you 
promised  to  take  me  to ;  yonder  island  is  not  my  home.  What 
have  I  done  that  you  should  treat  me  so  ?  It  is  sniall  glory 
you  will  gain  by  cheating  a  poor  boy.'  I  wept  to  hear  him, 
but  Die  crew  laughed  at  both  of  us,  and  sped  the  vessel  fast 
over  the  sea.  Alt  at  once  —  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
true  —  the  vessel  stopped,  in  the  mid  sea,  as  fast  as  if  it  was 
fixed  on  the  ground.  The  men,  astonished,  pulled  at  their 
oars,  and  spread  more  sail,  trying  to  make  progress  by  the  aid 
of  both,  but  all  in  vain.  Ivy  twined  round  the  oara  and 
hindered  their  motion,  and  clung  with  its  heavy  clusters  of 
berries  to  the  sails.  A  vine,  laden  *vith  grapes,  ran  up  the 
mast,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  sound  of  flutes 
was  heard  and  the  odor  of  fragrant  wine  spread  all  around. 
The  god  himself  had  a  cbaplet  of  vine-leaves,  and  bore  in  his 
hand  a  spear  wreathed  with  ivy.  Tigers  cronched  at  his  feet, 
and  lynxes  and  spotted  panthers  played  around  him.  The 
sailors  were  seized  with  terror  or  madne-ss  ;  some  leaped  over- 
board ;  others,  preparing  to  do  the  same,  beheld  their  com- 
panions in  the  water  undergoing  a  change,  their  bodies  be- 
coming flattened  and  ending  in  a  crooked  tail.  One  exclaimed, 
'  What  miracle  is  this ! '  and  as  he  spoke  his  moutli  widened, 
hifl  nostrils  expanded,  and  scales  covered  all  his  b^wly.  Another 
endeavoring  to  pnll  the  oar  felt  his  hands  shrink  up,  and  pres- 
ently to  be  no  longer  hands  but  fins ;  another  trying  to  raise 
his  arms  to  a  rope  found  he  had   no  arms,  and   curving  his 
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mutilated  body,  jumped  into  the  eea.  Wliat  had  been  his  legs 
became  the  two  ends  of  a  cresct-nt-ehapcd  taiL  The  whole 
crew  became  dolphins  and  swam  about  the  ship,  now  upon  the 
Burfacc,  now  under  it,  scattering  the  spray,  and  spouting  the 
water  from  their  broad  nostrils.  Of  twenty  men  I  alone  was 
left.  The  god  cheered  nie,  as  I  trembled  with  fear.  'Fear 
not,'  said  he;  'steer  toward  Naxos,'  I  obeyed,  and  when  we 
arrived  there,  I  kindled  the  altars  and  celebrated  the  sacred 
rites  of  Bacchus." 

Pentheus  here  exclaimed,  "We  have  wasted  time  enough 
on  this  silly  story.  Take  him  away  and  have  him  executed 
withont  delay."  Acetes  was  led  away  by  the  attendants  and 
Blmt  up  fast  in  prison ;  but  while  tlioy  were  getting  ready  the 
instruments  of  execution,  the  prison  doors  opened  of  their  own 
accord  and  the  chains  fell  from  his  limbs,  and  when  the  gnards 
looked  for  him  he  was  no  where  to  be  found. 

Pentheus  would  take  no  warning,  but  instead  of  sending 
others,  determined  to  go  himself  to  the  scene  of  the  solemni- 
tics.  The  mountain  Cithferon  was  all  ulire  with  worshippers, 
and  the  cries  of  the  Bacchanals  resounded  on  every  side.  The 
noise  roused  the  anger  of  Pentheus  a«  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
does  the  fire  of  a  war-horse.  He  penetrated  the  wood  and 
reached  an  open  space  where  the  wildest  scene  of  the  orgies 
met  his  eyes.  At  the  same  moment  the  women  saw  him;  and 
first  among  them  his  own  mother.  Agave,  blinded  by  the  god, 
cried  out,  "See  there  the  wild  boar,  the  hugest  monster  that 
prowls  in  these  woods !  Come  on,  sisters  I  I  will  be  the  first 
to  strike  the  wild  boar,"  The  whole  band  rushed  ujwn  him, 
and  while  he  now  talks  loss  arrogantly,  now  excuses  himself, 
and  now  confesses  his  crime  and  implores  pardon,  they  press 
upon  and  wound  him.  In  vain  he  cries  to  his  aunts  to  protect 
him  from  his  mother.  AutonoB  seized  one  arm,  Ino  the  other, 
and  between  them  he  was  torn  to  pieces,  while  his  mother 
Bhouted,  "Victory I  Victory  1  we  have  done  it;  the  glory  ts 
ouro ! " 

So  the  worship  of  Bacchus  was  established  in  Greece. 


There  is  an  allusioD  to  the  story  of  Bacchus  and  the  mari- 
nerfi  in  Milton'a  Comus,  at  line  46.  The  story  of  Circe  will  be 
found  in  Chapter  TCXTI. 

••  BiicchiLs  that  Gi-st  fram  out  the  purple  grape 
Crutllcd  (be  street  paisoa  of  mUuaeil  viae. 
After  the  TuscRQ  mariners  tnutsfoi-mecl, 
Coaaling  the  Tyrrheoe  shore  is  the  winds  listed 
On  Circe'i  island  Telt ;  (who  knows  nat  Ciire, 
The  dao^bter  of  the  Bun  ?  whose  charmed  clip 
tt'hoevpr  lasted  lost  his  upriBhl  shape, 
And  downward  feU  into  a  grovelling  swine.)" 


Aeiadjth. 

We  have  stcn  in  the  story  of  Thcsetts  how  Ariadne,  the 
daughter  of  King  Minos,  after  helping  TlieseuB  to  osi'ape 
from  the  labyrinth,  was  canied  by  him  to  the  island  of 
Kaxos  and  was  left  tht;re  asleep,  while  Theseus  pursued  his 
way  home  without  her.  Ariadne,  on  waking  and  finding  her- 
self deserted,  abandoned  herself  to  grief.  But  Venus  took 
pity  on  her,  and  consoled  her  with  the  promise  that  ahe 
should  have  an  immortal  lover,  instead  of  the  mortal  one 
she  had  lost. 

The  island  where  Ariadne  was  left  was  the  favorite  island 
of  Bacchus,  the  same  that  he  wished  the  Tyrrhenian  iiiariners 
to  carry  him  to,  when  they  bo  treacheronaly  attempted  to 
make  prize  of  him.  As  Ariadne  sat  lamenting  her  fate,  Bac- 
chus found  her,  consoled  her  and  matle  her  his  wife  aa 
Miner^'a  had  prophesied  to  Theseus.  As  a  marriage  present 
he  gave  her  a  golden  crown,  enriched  with  gems,  and  when 
she  died,  he  took  her  crown  and  threw  it  np  into  the  sky. 
As  it  mounted  the  gems  grew  brighter  and  were  turned  into 
Mars,  and  preserving  its  form  Aria<lne'8  crown  remains  fixed 
in  the  heavens  as  a  constellation,  Iwtween  the  kneeling 
Hercules  and  the  man  who  holds  the  serpent. 

Spenser  alhides  to  Ariadne's  crown,  though  he  has  made 
some  mistakes  in  bis  mythology.     It  was  at  the  wedding  of 
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PirithoOs,  and  not  Theseus,  that  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithfp 
quarrelled. 

"  Look  how  the  crown  which  Ariadne  wore 
Upon  ber  ivory  forehead  that  same  daj 
Thai  Theseus  hei'  unto  liis  bridiil  bore, 
When  the  bold  CcnUura  mule  Ihm  bloody  fray 
With  the  fierce  I.apitha  which  did  them  diims;; 
Being  now  placed  in  the  Ennament, 
Through  the  bi'ight  heaven  doth  her  beams  diaphkf , 
And  ia  unio  the  stu^  an  omanieat. 
Which  round  about  her  tnmc  iu  order  eiceUenL" 


CHAPTKR    XV. 


I 


PAN,  the  god  of  woods  and  fields,  of  flocks  and  shepherds, 
dwelt  in  groltoa,  wandered  on  ihe  mountnins  and  in  valleys, 
and  amoaed  faimself  with  the  cliase  or  in  leading  the  dances  of 
the  nymphs.  He  was  fond  of  music,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
inventor  of  the  syHnx,'  or  shepherd's  pi]ie,  which  hu  himself 
played  in  a  masterly  manner.  Pan,  like  other  gods  who  dwelt  in 
forests,  was  dreaded  by  those  whose  occujiations  caused  them 
to  pass  through  the  woods  by  night,  for  the  gloom  and  loneli- 
ness of  such  scenes  dispose  the  mind  to  superstitious  fears. 
Hence  sudden  fright  mthout  any  visible  cause  was  ascribed  to 
Pan,  and  called  a  Panto  terror. 

As  the  name  of  the  god  signifies  in  Greok,  all.  Pan  came  to 
be  considered  a  symbol  of  the  universe  and  personification  of 
Nature ;  and  later  still  to  be  regarded  as  a  representative  of  all 
the  gods,  and  of  hcatheniBm  itself, 

Sylvaniis  and  Faunus  were  Latin  divinities,  whose  character- 
istics are  so  nearly  the  same  its  those  of  Fan  that  we  may 

Bee  (lie  stoiy  of  Svriui,  pnge  39. 
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safely  consider  them  as  the  same  personage  ooder  different 
names. 

The  wood-nymphs,  Pan's  partnera  in  the  duice,  were  but 
one  of  several  classes  of  nymphs.  There  were  beside  them  the 
Kaiads,  who  presided  over  brooks  aud  fountains,  the  Oreads, 
nymphs  of  mountains  and  grottos,  and  the  Nereids,  sea-nymphs. 
The  three  last  named  were  immortal,  but  the  wood-nymphs, 
called  Dryads  or  Hamadryads,  were  believed  to  perish  with 
the  trees  which  had  been  their  abode,  and  with  which  they 
had  come  into  eKistence.  It  was  therefore  an  impious  act 
wantonly  to  destroy  a  tree,  and  in  some  s^gravated  cases  was 
severely  punished,  as  in  the  instance  of  Erisichthon,  which  we 
shall  soon  record. 

Milton,  in  his  glowing  description  of  the  early  creation,  thus 
alludes  to  Pan  as  the  personification  of  Nature :  — 

"Universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hour^  in  daoce. 
Led  oD  the  eternal  spring." 

And  describing  Eve's  abode :  — 

"  In  shadier  bower, 
More  sacred  or  sequestered,  though  but  feigned. 
Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept,  nor  nymph 
Nor  Fhuqiis  hauQled."  Pamdue  LotI,  B.  IV. 

It  was  a  pleasing  trait  in  the  old  Paganism  that  it  loved  to 
trace  in  every  operation  of  nature  the  agency  of  deity.  The 
ima^nation  of  the  Greeks  peopled  all  the  regions  of  earth  and 
sea  with  divinities,  to  whose  agency  it  attributed  those  phe- 
nomena which  our  philosophy  ascribes  to  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  Sometimes  in  our  poetical  moods  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  regret  the  change,  and  to  think  that  the  heart  has  lost 
as  much  as  the  head  has  gained  by  the  substitution.  The  poet 
Wordsworth  thus  strongly  expresses  this  sentiment:  — 

"  Great  God,  I'd  rather  be  ^ 

A  Tagtn,  sncklcd  in  a  creed  outworn. 
So  might  T,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  thai  would  make  me  ]r'f  forlonli 
Have  aighl  of  Protens  rising  from  the  Hea, 
And  hear  old  Triton  blow  hia  wreathed  horn." 


THE   HCKAL   I 


Schiller,  io  his  poem  The  GchIh  of  Greece,  expresses  hia 
regret  for  the  overthrow  of  the  beaTititul  mytholojjy  of  ancient 
limes  ia  a  way  which  has  called  forth  an  answer  from  a  Cliri»- 


tian  poetess,  Mrs.  Browning,  in  her  poem  called  The  Dead 
Pan.    The  two  following  verses  are  a  specimen ;  — 


"  By  yonr  hcnuty  which  confe«i» 
8onia  cliiefBEaulj  conqueriog  jou, 
By  our  )p«iid  heroic  gaesset 
Tliifliigh  your  Wschood at  the  Tiiip. 
Wo  will  weep  not .'  earth  shall  roll 
Ileir  to  each  god's  aureole. 

And  Pao  ii  dcail. 

"  Earth  ontgrowa  the  mythic  faocio 
6uDg  beside  her  iu  her  youth ; 
And  Ihose  detMuiairc  romauri!! 
KoiiDcl  but  dnll  hcside  llie  truth. 

Look  up  poeta,  to  the  mm ! 

Pan,  Pan  ia  dead." 
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Theae  lines  are  founded  on  an  early  Christian  tradition  that 
when  the  heavenly  host  told  the  shepherds  at  Bethlehem  of  the 
bti-tb  of  Christ,  a  deep  groan,  heard  tlirough  all  the  islea  of 
Greece,  told  that  the  great  Pan  was  dead,  and  that  all  the 
i-oyalty  of  Olympus  was  dethroned,  and  the  several  deities 
were  sent  wandering  in  cold  and  darkness.  So  Milton,  in  his 
Hymn  to  the  Nativity :  — 

"  The  lonclf  moantuns  o'er. 
And  tbe  resounding  shore, 

A  void)  of  weeping  hettrd  uid  loud  luoent ; 
From  haunled  ipring  lutd  Caie, 
Edged  wilh  poplar  p»le. 

The  parlin((  genius  U  with  sighing' sent ; 
With  flowor-enwoven  iressei  lorn, 
The  nj-mphs  in  twilight  sliadtt  of  taJigled  Ihiokets  monr 


Ebisicmthon. 


Erisichthon  was  a  profane  person  and  a  despiser  of  the  gods, 
On  one  occasion  Le  jiresunied  to  violate  with  the  aie  a  grove 
sacred  to  Ceres.  There  stood  in  this  grove  a  venerable  oak, 
so  large  that  it  seemed  a  wood  in  itself,  its  ancient  trunk 
towering  aloft,  whereon  votive  garlands  were  often  hung  and 
inscriptions  carved  expressing  the  gratitude  of  8upi>liants  to 
the  nymph  of  the  tree.  Often  had  the  Dryads  danced  round  it 
hand  in  hand.  Its  trunk  measured  fifteen  cubits  round,  and  it 
overtopped  the  other  trees  as  they  overtopped  the  shrubbery. 
But  for  all  tbat,  Erisichthon  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
spare  it,  and  he  ordered  his  servants  to  cut  it  down.  When  he 
saw  them  hesitate,  he  snatched  an  axe  from  one,  and  thus  im- 
piously exclaimed,  "  I  care  not  whether  it  be  a  tree  beloved  of 
the  goddess  or  not;  were  it  the  goddess  herself  it  should  come 
down,  if  it  stood  in  my  way."  So  saying,  he  lifted  the  axe, 
and  the  oak  seemed  to  shudder  and  utter  a  groan.  When  the 
first  blow  fell  upon  the  trunk,  blood  flowed  from  the  wound. 
All  the  bystanders  were  horror-struck,  and  one  of  them  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  and  hold  back  the  fatal  axe.  Erisichthon 
\t  a  Bcomfiil  look,  said  to  him,  "  Receive  the  reward  of  your 
*;"  and  tamed  against  Mm  the  weapon  which  he  had  held 


' 
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aside  ^m  the  tree,  gashed  his  body  with  many  wounds,  and 
cut  off  his  head.  Then  from  the  midst  of  the  oak  came  a 
voice,  "  I  who  dwell  in  this  tree  am  a  nymph  beloved  of  Ceres, 
and  dying  by  your  hands,  forewarn  jou  that  punishment  awaits 
von."     He  desisted  not  from  bis  crime,  and  at  last  the  tree. 


sundered  by  repeated  blows  and  drawn  by  ropes,  fell  with  a 
crash,  and  prostrated  a  great  part  of  the  grove  in  its  fall. 

The  Dryads,  in  dismay  at  the  loss  of  their  companion,  and  at 
seeing  the  pride  of  the  forest  laid  low,  went  in  a  body  to  Ceres, 
all  clad  in  garments  of  mourning,  and  invoked  punishment 
upon  Erisichthon.  She  nodded  her  assent,  and  as  she  bowed 
her  head  the  grain  ripe  for  harvest  in  the  laden  fields  bowed 
also.  She  planned  a  punishment  so  dire  that  one  would  pity 
him,  if  such  a  culprit  as  he  could  be  pitied  —  to  deliver  him 
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over  to  Famine.  As  Ceres  herself  could  not  approach  Famine, 
for  the  Patfs  have  ordahii-d  that  these  two  goddesses  shall 
nevLT  come  together,  she  called  an  Oread  from  her  mountaiD 
and  Hpoke  to  her  in  these  words:  "There  ib  a  place  in  the 
farthest  part  of  ice-clad  Scythia,  a  ead  aod  sturile  region  with- 
out trees  and  without  crops.  Cold  dwells  there,  and  Fear,  aad 
Shuddering,  and  Famine.  Go  to  Famine  and  tell  her  to  tako 
pottaeBsion  of  the  bowels  of  firisichthon.  Let  not  abundance 
Bubduo  her,  nor  the  power  of  ray  gifts  drive  her  away.  Be 
not  alarmed  at  the  distance,"  (for  Famine  dwells  very  far 
from  Ceres,)  "but  take  my  chariot.  The  dragons  are  fleet 
and  obey  the  rein,  and  will  take  you  through  the  air  in  a  short 
time."  So  she  gave  her  the  i-eins,  ami  she  drove  away  and 
soon  reached  Scythia.  On  arriving  at  Mount  Caucasus  she 
stopped  the  dragons  and  found  Famine  in  a  stony  field,  pulling 
up  with  teeth  and  claws  the  scanty  herbage.  Her  hmr  was 
rough,  her  eyes  sunk,  her  face  pale,  her  lips  blanched,  her  jaws 
covered  with  dust,  and  her  skin  drawn  tight,  so  as  to  show  all 
her  bones.  As  the  Oread  saw  her  afar  off  (for  she  did  not 
dare  to  come  near)  she  delivered  the  commands  of  Ceres;  and 
though  ebe  stopped  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and  kept  her 
distance  as  well  as  she  could,  yet  she  began  to  feel  hungry,  and 
turned  the  dragons'  heads  and  drove  back  to  Thessaly. 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Cores,  Famine  sped  through 
the  air  to  the  dwelling  of  Erisichthon,  entered  the  Ijod-chamber 
of  the  guilty  man,  and  found  him  asleep.  She  enfolded  him 
with  her  w^ings  and  breathed  herself  into  him,  infusing  her 
poison  into  his  veins.  Ilaving  dischai^d  her  task,  she  has- 
tened to  leave  tlie  land  of  plenty  and  returned  to  her  accus- 
tomed haunts.  Eriaichthou  still  slept,  and  in  his  dreams 
craved  food,  and  moved  his  jaws  as  if  eating.  When  he  awoke 
his  hunger  was  raging.  Without  a  moment's  delay  he  would 
have  food  set  before  him,  of  whatever  kind  earth,  sea  or  air 
produces ;  and  complained  of  hunger  even  while  he  ate.  What 
would  have  sufficed  for  a  city  or  a  nation  was  not  enough  for 
him.  The  more  he  ate,  the  more  he  craved.  His  hunger  was 
Uke  the  sea,  which  receives  all  the  rivers,  yet  is  never  filled ; 
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or  like  fire  that  burns  ail  the  fiu-l  tliat  is  heaped  upon  it,  yet  ia 
Blill  vorat^ioua  for  more. 

Hia  property  rapidly  diiiiiuiaheJ  under  the  unceasing  de- 
mands of  hia  appetite,  but  Lis  hunger  continued  unabated.  At 
length  he  hud  spent  all,  and  liad  only  his  dnughter  left,  a 
daughter  worthy  of  a  better  parent.  Her  tun  Ite  sold.  She 
scorned  to  be  the  slave  of  a  purchaser,  and  as  she  stood  by  the 
seadde,  raised  her  hands  in  prayer  to  Neptune.  He  heard 
her  prayer,  and,  though  her  new  master  was  not  far  off,  and 
had  his  eye  upon  her  a  moment  before,  Neptune  changed  her 
form,  and  made  her  assume  that  of  a  fisherman  busy  at  his 
occupation.  Her  master,  looking  for  her  and  seeing  her  in  her 
altered  form,  addressed  her  and  said,  "  Good  lisherman,  whither 
went  the  m^den  whom  I  saw  just  now,  with  hair  dishevelled 
and  in  humble  garb,  standing  about  where  you  stand  ?  Tell 
me  truly ;  so  may  your  luck  be  good,  and  not  a  fish  nibble  at 
your  hook  and  get  away."  She  perceived  that  her  prayer  was 
answered,  and  rejoiced  inwardly  at  liearing  the  question  asked 
her  of  herself.  She  replied,  "Pardon  me,  stranger,  but  I  have 
been  so  intent  upon  my  line,  that  I  have  seen  nothing  else ; 
but  I  wish  I  raay  never  catch  another  fish  if  I  believe  any 
woman  or  other  person  except  myself  to  have  been  hereabouts 
for  some  time."  He  was  deceived  and  went  his  way,  thinking 
his  slave  had  escaped.  Then  she  resumed  her  own  form.  Her 
father  was  well  pleased  to  find  her  still  with  him,  and  the 
money  too  that  he  got  by  the  sale  of  her;  so  he  sold  her  again. 
But  she  was  changed  by  the  favor  of  Neptune  as  often  as 
she  was  sold,  now  into  a  horse,  now  a  bird,  now  an  ox,  and 
now  a  stag, — got  away  from  her  purchasers  and  came  home. 
By  this  base  method  the  starving  father  procured  food ;  but 
not  enough  for  liis  wants,  and  at  last  hunger  compelled  him  to 
devour  his  limbs,  and  ho  strove  to  nourish  his  body  by  eating 
his  body,  till  death  relieved  him  from  the  vengeance  of  Ceroa. 


RBOtCVfi. 

The  Hamadryads  could  appreciate  servioes  as  well  as  punish 
injuries.    The  story  of  Rhotcus   proves   this.    Rhoeous,  hap- 
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pening  to  see  an  oak  just  ready  to  fall,  ordered  his  servants  «a> 
prop  it  up.  The  nymph,  who  had  been  on  the  point  of  perishing 
with  the  tree,  came  and  expressed  her  gratitude  to  him  for 
having  saved  her  life,  and  bade  him  ask  what  reward  he  would 
have  for  it.  RhoBCus  boldly  asked  her  love,  and.  the  nymph 
yielded  to  his  desire.  She  at  the  same  time  charged  him  to  be 
constant,  and  told  him  that  a  bcQ  should  be  her  messenger,  and 
let  him  know  when  she  would  admit  his  society.  One  time  the 
bee  came  to  Rhoecus  when  he  was  playing  at  draughts,  and  he 
carelessly  brushed  it  away.  This  so  incensed  the  nymph  thax 
she  deprived  him  of  sight. 

Our  countryman,  James  Russell  Lowell,  has  taken  this  story 
for  the  subject  of  one  of  his  shorter  poems.  He  introduces  it 
thus :  — 


« 


Hear  now  this  fairy  legend  of  old  Greece, 
As  full  of  freedom,  youth  and  beauty  still, 
As  the  immortal  freshness  of  that  grace 
Carved  for  all  ages  on  some  Attic  frieze." 


The  Water  Deities. 

Oceanus  and  Tethys  were  the  Titans  who  ruled  over  the  Sea. 
When  Jove  and  his  brothers  overthrew  the  Titans  and  assumed 
their  power,  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
of  the  waters  in  place  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 


Neptune. 

Neptune  was  the  chief  of  the  water  deities.  The  symbol 
of  his  power  was  the  trident,  or  spear  with  three  points,  with 
which  he  used  to  shatter  rocks,  to  call  forth  or  subdue  storms, 
to  shake  the  shores,  and  the  like.  He  created  the  horse,  and 
was  the  patron  of  horse-races.  His  own  horses  had  brazen 
hoofs  and  golden  manes.  They  drew  his  chariot  over  the  sea, 
which  became  smooth  before  him,  while  the  monsters  of  the 
deep  gambolled  about  his  path. 


Amphitrite  was  tlie  wife  of  Neptune,   She  was  the  ftaughler 
nf  Nereus  and  Doris,  and  the  mother  of  Triton.     Neptm 
jmy  his  court  to  Amphitrite,  came   riding  on  the   dolphin. 
Having  won  hor,  he  rewarded  the  dol- 
phin by  placing  him  among  the  stars,  \^=J=/ 

Nereus  and  Doais. 
Nereus  and  Doris  were  the  parents  of 
the  Nereids,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom 
were  Amphitrite,  Thetis,  the  mother  of 
Achilles,  and  Galatea,  who  was  loved  by 
the  Cyclops  Polyphemus.  NereuB  was 
diatinguiahed  for  his  knowledge,  and  liis 
love  of  truth  and  justice,  and  is  de- 
scribed aa  the  wise  and  unerring  OM 
Man  of  the  Sea.  The  gift  of  prophecy 
was  also  ascribed  to  him. 

Tbito!(  and  Pkotkus. 
Triton  was  the  son  of  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite,  and  the  poets  make 
him  his  fatlier's  trumpeter. 
Proteus  was  also  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune. He,  like  Nereus,  is  styled 
a  sea-elder  for  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  future  events. 
His  peculiar  power  was  that  of  changing  his  shape  at  will. 


Thetib. 
Thetis,  the  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  was  so  beautiful 

that  Jupiter  himself  sought  her  in  marriagf;  but  having  learned 
from  Prometheus  the  Titan,  that  Thetis  should  bear  a  son  who 
shonld  be  greater  than  his  father,  Jtipiter  desisted  from  his  suit 
and  decreed  that  Thetis  should  be  the  wife  of  a  mortal.  By 
the  aid  of  Chiron  the  Centaur,  Peleus  succeeded  in  winning 
the  goddeaa  for  his  briJo,  and  their  son  was  the  renowned 
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Achilles.  In  our  chapter  on  the  Trojan  war  it  will  appear  that 
Thetis  was  a  faithful  mother  to  hhn,  aiding  him  in  all  difficulties, 
and  watching  over  his  interests  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

Leucothea  and  Paljsemon. 

Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  wife  of  Athamas,  flying 
from  her  frantic  husband,  with  her  little  son  Melicertes  in  her 
arms,  sprang  from  a  cliff  into  the  sea.  The  gods,  out  of  com- 
passion, made  her  a  goddess  of  the  sea,  under  the  name 
of  Leucothea,  and  him  a  god  under  that  of  Palaemon.  Both 
were  held  powerful  to  save  from  shipwreck,  and  were  invoked 
by  sailors.  Palaemon  was  usually  represented  riding  on  a 
dolphin.  The  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  in  his  honor. 
He  was  called  Portumnus  by  the  Romans,  and  believed  to 
have  jurisdiction  of  the  ports  and  shores. 

Milton  alludes  to  all  these  deities  in  the  song  at  the  conclusion 
of  Comus. 

**  Sabrina  fair, 
Listen  and  appear  to  us. 
In  name  of  great  Oceanus ; 
By  the  earth-shaking  Neptune's  mace, 
And  Tethys*  grave,  majestic  pace, 
By  hoary  Nei-eus*  wrinkled  look, 
And  the  Carpathian  wizard's  hook,* 
By  scaly  Triton's  winding  shell, 
And  old  soothsaying  Glaucus*  spell, 
By  Leucothca's  lovely  hands. 
And  her  son  who  rules  the 'strands. 
By  Thetis*  tinsel-slippei-ed  feet, 
And  the  songs  of  Sirens  sweet." 

Armstrong,  the  poet  of  the  Art  of  preserving  Health,  under 
the  inspiration  of  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of  health,  thus  celebrates 
the  Naiads.    Paeon  is  a  name  both  of  Apollo  and  uiEscalapius. 

"  Come,  ye  Naiads !  to  the  fountains  lead ! 
Propitious  maids !  the  task  remains  to  sing 
Your  gifts  (so  Paeon,  so  the  powers  of  Health 
Command),  to  praise  your  ciystal  element. 

>  Proteus. 
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Ohf  comfortable  streams !  with  eager  lips 
And  trembling  hands  the  languid  thirty  quaff 
New  life  in  you ;  frash  vigor  fills  their  veins. 
No  warmer  cups  the  rural  ages  knew, 
None  warmer  sought  the  sires  of  humankind; 
Happy  in  temperate  peace  their  equal  days 
Felt  not  the  alternate  fits  of  feverish  mirth 
And  sick  dejection ;  still  serene  and  pleased, 
Blessed  with  divine  immunity  from  ills, 
Long  centuries  they  lived ;  their  only  fate 
Was  ripe  old  age,  and  rather  sleep  than  death.** 

The  Camen^. 

By  this  name  the  Latins  designated  the  Muses,  but  included 
under  it  also  some  other  deities,  principally  nymphs  of  foun- 
tains. Egeria  was  one  of  them,  whose  fountain  and  grotto  are 
still  shown.  It  was  said  that  Numa,  the  second  king  of  Rome, 
was  favored  by  this  nymph  with  secret  interviews,  in  which 
she  taught  him  those  lessons  of  wisdom  and  of  law  which  he 
embodied  in  the  institutions  of  his  rising  nation.  After  the 
death  of  Numa  the  nymph  pined  away  and  was  changed  into 
a  fountain. 

Byron,  in  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV.,  thus  alludes  to  Egeria 
and  her  grotto :  — 

*'  Here  didst  thou  dwell  in  this  enchanted  cover, 
Egeria !  all  thy  heavenly  bosom  l)eating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover ; 
The  purple  midnight  veiled  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,** 


Tennyson,  also,  in  his  Palace  of  Art,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  royal  lover  expecting  the  interview. 

"  Holding  one  hand  against  his  ear, 
To  list  a  footfall  ere  he  saw 
The  wood-nymph,  stayed  the  Tuscan  king  to  hear 
Of  wisdom  and  of  law.** 

The  Winds. 

When  BO  many  less  active  agencies  were  personified,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  winds  failed  to  be  so.    They  were 
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Boreas  or  Aquilo,  tb«  north  wind,  ZephTrus  or  Favonins,  tbe 
west,  Notus  or  Auster,  the  eouth,  and  EuruB,  tbe  east.  The 
6:Bt  two  have  been  chiefly  celebrated  by  the  poets,  the  former 
ati  the  type  of  rudeneBB,  the  latter  of  gentleneBs.  Boreas  loved 
tha  nymph  Orithyia,  and  tried  to  play  the  lover's  part,  but  met 
with  poor  success.    It  was  hard  for  him  to  breathe  gently,  and 


sighing  was  out  of  the  question.  Weary  at  last  of  fruitless 
endeavors,  be  acted  out  his  tme  character,  seized  the  maiden 
and  carried  her  off.  Their  children  were  Zetes  and  Calais, 
winged  warriors,  wlio  accompanied  the  Argonautio  expedition, 
and  did  good  service  in  an  encounter  with  those  monstrous 
birds  the  Harpies. 


THK    WINDS. 

Zi'phyraa  was  tbe  lover  of  Flora.     Milton  aUiidee  to  them  in 
ruradisu  Lost,  whore  he  deacribes  Adam  waking  and  coiileiii 

iilating  Eve  still  asleep  :  — 

"IIoonbiiHile 
l.caDJDg  bnlf  nuMil,  with  looks  oreurili«l  [ove 
llunn  over  her  eomnoreci,  aad  bcheU 
Beauty  which,  whether  wnking  orMleep, 
Shot  Torlh  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  loicci 
Mild  09  when  Zephynis  od  Flora  breBlhoi, 
Her  band  soft  touching,  whispered  Ihui, '  Awake  I 
My  faircit,  my  espouml,  my  latest  found, 
Hcmen'j  last,  best  gift,  mj  ever-uew  delight.' " 


Dr.  Tounsr,  the  poet  of  the  Niyht  Thoughts,  adtlreesing  the 
idle  snd  loiurions,  bays :  — 

"  Ye  delicatcl  who  aolhiag  can  snppoit 
(Tounclvd  most  iiuupportablc),  for  whom 
Tlie  wiDLer  rose  must  blow. 

ami  silk}'  soft 
I'svoiuDi  breathe  still  softer  or  b«  chid!" 
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Fortuna  is  the  Latin  name  for  Tychfe,  the  goddess  of  Fortune. 
The  worship  of  Fortuna  held  a  position  of  much  higher  impor- 
Unce  at  Rome  than  did  the  worship  of  Tych6  among  the  Oreeks. 
She  was  regarded  at  Rome  as  the  goddess  of  good  fortune 
only,  and  was  usually  represented  holding  the  cornucopia. 


Victoria,  the  Latin  form  for  the  goddess  Mik^  was  hig^y 
honored  among  the  conquestr-loving  Romans,  and  many  tem- 
ples were  dedicated  to  her  at  Rome.  There  was  a  celebrated 
temple  at  Athens  to  the  Greek  goddess  Nik4  Apteros,  oi 
Wingless  Victory,  af  which  remains  still  exist 


CH^VPTER  XVI. 


rilHE  river-god  Acbeloiis  lold  the  story  of  EriBichthon  to 
J-  Theseus  aud  his  companions,  whom  he  was  entertaining  at 
his  hospitable  boai-d,  while  they  were  delayed  on  their  journey 
by  the  overflow  of  his  watLTs,  Having  finished  bis  story,  he 
added,  "  But  why  should  I  tell  of  other  persons'  transforma- 
tiuns,  when  I  myself  am  an  instance  of  the  possession  of  thb 
power.  Sometimoa  I  becomo  &  serpent,  and  Gometimee  a  bull, 
with  horns  on  my  head.  Or  I  should  say,  I  once  could  do  bo  ; 
but  now  I  have  but  one  horn,  having  lost  one."  And  here  he 
groaned  and  was  silent. 

Theseus  asked  bim  the  cause  of  bis  grief,  and  how  be  lost 
his  bom.  To  which  question  the  river-god  replied  as  follows  : 
"  Who  Mkes  to  teU  of  his  defeats  f    Yet  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
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relate  mine,  comforting  myself  with  the  though^  of  the  great- 
ness of  my  conqueror,  for  it  was  Hercules.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  the  fame  of  Dejanira,  the  fairest  of  maidens,  whom  a 
host  of  suitors  strove  to  win.  Hercules  and  myself  were  of 
the  number,  and  the  rest  yielded  to  us  two.  He  urged  in  his 
behalf  his  descent  from  Jove,  and  his  labors  by  which  he  had 
exceeded  the  exactions  of  Juno,  his  step-mother.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  to  the  father  of  the  maiden,  ^  Behold  me,  the 
king  of  the  waters  that  flow  through  your  land.  I  am  no 
stranger  from  a  foreign  shore,  but  belong  to  the  country,  a 
part  of  your  realm.  Let  it  not  stand  in  my  way  that  royal 
Juno  owes  me  no  enmity,  nor  punishes  me  with  heavy  tasks. 
As  for  tliis  man,  who  boasts  himself  the  son  of  Jove,  it  is  either 
a  false  pretence,  or  disgraceful  to  him  if  true,  for  it  cannot  be 
true  except  by  his  mother's  shame.'  As  I  said  this  Hercules 
scowled  upon  me,  and  with  difficulty  restrained  his  rage.  'My 
hand  will  answer  better  than  my  tongue,'  said  he.  *  I  yield 
you  the  victory  in  words,  but  trust  my  cause  to  the  strife  of 
deeds.'  With  that  he  advanced  towards  me,  and  I  was 
ashamed,  after  what  I  had  said,  to  yield.  I  threw  off  my 
green  vesture,  and  presented  myself  for  the  struggle.  He 
tried  to  throw  me,  now  attacking  my  head,  now  my  body. 
My  bulk  was  my  protection,  and  he  assailed  me  in  vain.  For 
a  time  we  stopped,  then  returned  to  the  conflict.  We  each 
kept  our  position,  determined  not  to  yield,  foot  to  foot,  I  bend- 
ing over  him,  clinching  his  hands  in  mine,  with  my  forehead 
almost  touching  his.  Thrice  Hercules  tried  to  throw  me  off, 
and  the  fourth  time  he  succeeded,  brought  me  to  the  ground 
and  himself  upon  my  back.  I  tell  you  the  truth,  it  was  as  if  a 
mountain  had  fallen  on  me.  I  struggled  to  get  my  arms  at 
liberty,  panting  and  reeking  with  perspiration.  He  gave  me 
no  chance  to  recover,  but  seized  my  throat.  My  knees  were 
on  the  earth  and  my  mouth  in  the  dust. 

"  Finding  that  I  was  no  match  for  him  in  the  warrior's  art, 
I  resorted  to  others,  and  glided  away  in  the  form  of  a  serpent. 
I  curled  my  body  in  a  coil,  and  hissed  at  him  with  my  forked 
tongue.  He  smiled  scornfully  at  this,  and  said,  *It  was  the 
labor  of  my  infancy  to  conquer  snakes.'     So  saying  he  clasped 
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my  neclt  with  his  hands.  I  was  almost  choked,  and  Btruggled 
to  get  my  neck  out  of  liis  grasp.  Vanquishyd  in  this  form,  I 
tried  what  alone  remained  to  me,  and  asBumed  the  form  of  a 
bull.  He  grasped  my  neck  with  hifl  arm,  and,  drawing  my 
liead  down  to  the  ground,  overthrew  me  on  the  sand.  Nor 
was  this  enough.  His  ruthless  hand  rent  my  liorn  from  my 
head.  The  Naiades  took  it,  consecrated  it,  and  filled  it  with 
fragrant  flowerB,  Plenty  adopted  my  horn,  and  made  it  iier 
own,  and  called  it  Cornucopia." 

The  ancients  were  fond  of  finding  a  hidden  meaning  in  their 
mythological  tales.  They  explain  this  fight  of  Achetoiia  with 
Hercules  by  saying  Acheloiis  was  a  river  that  in  seasons  of  rain 
overflowed  its  banks.  When  the  fable  says  that  AcheloOs 
loved  Dejanira,  and  sought  a  union  with  her,  the  meaning  is, 
that  the  river  in  its  windings  flowed  through  part  of  Dcjanira's 
kingdom.  It  was  said  to  take  the  form  of  a  suake  because  of 
iti  winding,  and  of  a  bull  because  it  made  a  brawling  or  roaring 
in  il8  course.  When  the  river  swelled,  it  made  itself  another 
channel.  Thus  its  head  was  horned.  Hercules  prevented  the 
return  of  these  periodical  overflows,  by  embankments  and 
canals;  and  therefore  he  was  said  to  have  vanquished  the 
river-god  and  cut  off  his  horn.  Finally,  the  lands  formerly 
subject  to  overflow,  but  now  redeemed,  became  very  fertile, 
and  this  is  meant  by  the  horn  of  plenty. 

There  is  another  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Comucojiia. 
Jupiter  at  his  birth  was  committed  by  his  mother  Rhea  to  the 
care  of  the  daughtei-s  of  Melisseus,  a  Cretan  king.  They  fed 
the  infant  deity  with  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amaftbea.  Jupiter 
broke  off  one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat  and  gave  it  to  his  nurses, 
and  endowed  it  with  the  wonderful  power  of  becoming  filled 
with  whatever  the  possessor  might  wish. 

The  name  of  Ainalthea  is  also  given  by  some  writers  to  the 
mother  of  Bacchus.  It  is  thus  used  by  Milton,  Paradise  Lost, 
Book  IV.:  — 

■■  —  That  Nyaeiui  isle, 
Girt  with  the  river  Triton,  wbcro  old  Cbmni. 
Whom  GeDtilea  AmmoD  oall.  ind  Libyan  Joy«, 
Hid  Amaltliea  anil  licr  florid  eon, 
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Admetus  and  Alcestis. 

j£sciilapiuB,  the  son  of  Apollo,  was  endowed  by  hia  father 
with  Bueh  Bkill  in  the  healing  art  that  he  even  restored  the 
dead  to  life.  At  thin  Pluto  took  alarm,  and  prevailed  i>ti 
Jupiter  to  launch  a  thunderbolt  at  ^sculapius.  Apollo  wa« 
indignant  at  the  destruetion  of  his  son, 
itnd  wrcakeil  his  vengeance  un  the  in- 
nocent workmen  who  Lad  made  the 
thunderbolt.  These  were  theCyelopes, 
who  have  their  workshop  under  Mount 
^tna,  from  which  tlie  smoke  and  flames 
of  their  furnaces  are  constantly  issuing. 
Apollo  shot  his  arrows  at  the  Cyelojiea, 
which  80  incensed  Jupiter  that  he  con- 
demned him  as  a  punishment  U>  become 
the  servant  of  a  mortal  for  the  space 
of  one  year.  Accordingly  Apollo  went 
into  the  service  of  Admetus,  king  of 
Theasaly,  and  pastured  liis  flocks  for 
him  on  the  verdant  bonks  of  the  river 
Amphrysus. 

Admetus  was  a  suitor,  with  others, 
for  the  hand  of  Alcestis,  the  daughter 
of  Pelias,  who  promised  her  to  him 
who  should  come  for  her  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  lions  and  boars.  This  task 
Admetus  jwrformed  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  divine  herdsman,  and 
was  made  happy  in  the  possessloa 
of  Alcestis,  But  Admetus  fell  ill,  and  being  near  to  death, 
ApoUo  prevailed  on  the  Fates  to  spare  him  on  condition 
that  some  one  would  consent  to  die  in  his  stead.  Admetus, 
in  his  joy  at  this  rejirieve,  thouglit  little  of  the  ransom, 
and  perhaps  remembering  the  declarations  of  attachment 
which  he  had  often  heard  from  his  courtiers  and  depend- 
enta,  fancied  that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  substitute. 
But   it    was  not  BO.     Itrave    warriors,    who    would   willingly 
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have  perilled  their  Uvea  for  their  [irince,  shrunk  from  the 
thought  of  dying  for  him  on  the  bed  of  siukuetw;  ami  old 
Bervauts  who  had  experienced  bis  bounty  siiid  that  of  his  house 
from  their  cliildhood  up,  were  not  willing  to  lay  dowu  Ibe 
Bcanty  remnant  of  their  days  to  show  their  gratitude.  Men 
asked,  —  "  Why  doeis  not  one  of  his  parents  do  it?  They  can- 
not in  thu  course  of  nature  live  much  longer,  and  who  van  feel 
like  them  the  call  to  renouo  the  life  they  gave  from  an  untimely 
end?"  But  the  parents,  di stressed  though  they  were  at  the 
thought  of  losing  liini,  shrunk  fvoni  the  call.  Then  Aleestis, 
with  a  generous  self-devotion,  jiroffered  herself  as  the  sub- 
stitute. Admetus,  fond  as  he  waa  of  life,  would  not  have 
submitted  to  receive  it  at  such  a  cost;  but  there  was  no 
remedy.  The  condition  imposed  by  the  Fates  had  been  met, 
and  the  decree  was  irrevocable.  Alcestis  sickened  as  AdmetUH 
revived,  and  ahe  was  r.ipidly  sinking  to  the  grave. 

Just  at  this  time  Hcrcxiles  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Admetus, 
and  found  all  the  inmates  in  great  distress  for  the  impending 
loss  of  the  devoted  wife  and  beloved  mistress.  Hercules,  to 
whom  no  labor  was  too  arduous,  resoived  to  attempt  her  res- 
cue. He  went  and  lay  in  wait  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  of 
the  dyiitg  qneen,  and  when  Death  came  for  bis  prey,  he  seized 
him  and  forced  him  to  resign  his  victim.  Alcestis  recovered, 
Hnd  was  restored  to  her  husband. 

Milton  alludes  to  the  story  of  Alcestis  in  Ids  Sonnet  on  his 
deceased  wife. 

"  Hethnitght  I  saw  in}'  Inic  espoused  saint, 

Brouiiht  lo  mo  like  AlceBtia  from  the  gnve, 
Wliam  Jove's  gival  son  lo  her  glaJ  iiuBbBnil  gave, 
Re-iriieil  ttnm  dentil  by  force,  though  pnle  sad  fuiot." 

James  Russell  Lowell  has  chosen  the  "  Shepherd  of  King 
Admetus"  for  the  subject  of  a  short  poem.  He  makes  that 
event  tlie  first  introduction  of  poetry  to  men. 

"  Men  called  him  bat  ■  sbiflleH  yoolh, 
In  whom  no  good  they  saw, 
Ami  yet  iiimittiufcly,  in  irutli. 
Thej  mule  his  carelesa  wunla  Iheir  law. 
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**  An*  day  by  day  more  holy  grew 
If  €  ch  spot  where  he  had  trod, 
Till  ailer- poets  only  knew 
Their  first-born  brother  was  a  god." 

In  The  Love  of  Alcestis,  one  of  the  poems  in  The  Earthly 
Paradise,  Mr.  Morris  thus  tells  the  story  of  the  taming  of  the 
lions :  — 

•* Rising  up  no  more  delay  he  made, 

But  took  the  staff  and  gained  the  palace-door 

Where  stood  the  beasts,  whose  mingled  whine  and  roar 

Had  wi*ought  his  dream ;  there  two  and  two  they  stood. 

Thinking,  it  might  be,  of  the  tangled  wood, 

And  all  the  joys  of  the  food-hiding  trees. 

But  harmless  as  their  painted  images 

'Neath  some  dread  spell ;  then,  leaping  up,  he  took 

The  reins  in  hand  and  the  bossed  leather  shook. 

And  no  delay  the  conquered  beasts  durst  make. 

But  drew,  not  silent ;  and  folk  just  awake, 

When  he  went  by  as  though  a  god  they  saw, 

Fell  on  their  knees,  and  maideus  come  to  draw 

Fresh  water  from  the  fount,  sank  trembling  down. 

And  silence  held  the  babbling,  wakened  town.** 

Antigone. 

The  poems  and  histories  of  legendary  Greece  often  relate,  as 
has  been  seen,  to  women  and  their  lives.  Antigone  was  as 
bright  an  example  of  filial  and  sisterly  fidelity  as  was  Alcestis 
of  connubial  devotion.  She  was  the  daughter  of  CEdipus  and 
Jocasta,  who,  with  all  their  descendants,  were  the  victims  of 
an  unrelenting  fate,  dooming  them  to  destruction.  CEdipus  in 
his  madness  had  torn  out  his  eyes,  and  was  driven  forth  from 
his  kingdom  Thebes,  dreaded  and  abandoned  by  all  men,  as  an 
object  of  divine  vengeance.  Antigone,  his  daughter,  alone 
shared  his  wanderings,  and  remained  with  him  till  he  died, 
and  then  returned  to  Thebes. 

Her  brothers,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  had  agreed  to  share 
the  kingdom  between  them,  and  reign  alternately  year  by  year. 
The  first  year  fell  to  the  lot  of  Eteocles,  who,  when  his  time  ex- 
pired, refused  to  surrender  the  kingdom  to  his  brother.  Polynices 
fled  to  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  aided  him  with  an  army  to  enforce  his  claim  to  the 


kin^lom.  This  led  to  the  celebrated  expedition  of  the  "  Seven 
against  Thebes,"  which  furnisiied  ample  materi&le  for  the  epio 
and  tragic  poeU  of  Greece. 

Amphiaraua,  the  brother-in-law  of  AdrastHB,  opposed  the 
enterprise,  for  he  was  a  soothsayer,  and  knew  by  his  art  that 
no  -one  of  the  leaders  except  Adrastiis  would  live  to  return. 
But  Amphiaraus,  on  his  marriage  to  Eriphyle,  the  king's  sister, 
had  agreed  that  whenever  he  and  Adrastiis  should  differ  in 
opinion,  the  decision  should  be  left  to  Eriphyle.  Polynices, 
knowing  this,  gave  Eriphyle  the  collar  of  Hamionia,  and 
thereby  gained  her  to  his  interest.  This  collar  or  necklatu 
was  a  present  which  Yukan  had  given  to  Ilannonia  on  her 
niarri^  with  Cadmus,  and  Polynicea  had  taken  it  with  hira 
on  his  flight  from  Thebes.  Eriphyle  could  not  resist  so  tempt- 
ing a  bribe,  and  by  her  decision  the  war  was  resolved  on,  aiid 
Amphiaraus  went  to  his  certain  fate.  He  bore  his  part  bravely 
in  the  contest,  but  could  not  avert  his  destiny.  Pursued  by 
the  enemy  he  fled  along  the  river,  when  a  thunderbolt  launchixi 
by  Jnpiter  opened  the  ground,  and  he,  his  chariot,  and  Iiis 
charioteer,  were  swallowed  up. 

It  would  not  be  in  place  here  to  detail  all  the  acts  of  heroif  rn 
or  atrocity  which  marked  the  contest ;  but  we  mnst  not  on  lit 
to  record  the  fidelity  of  Evadne  as  an  offset  to  the  weakness  of 
Eriphyle.  Capaneus,  the  husband  of  Evadne,  in  the  ardor  of 
the  fight,  declared  that  he  would  force  his  way  into  the  city  in 
spite  of  Jove  himself.  Placing  a  ladder  against  the  wall,  be 
mounted,  but  Jupiter,  offended  at  his  impious  language,  struck 
him  with  a  thunderbolt.  When  his  obsequies  were  celebrated, 
Evadne  cast  herself  on  bis  funeral  pile  and  perished. 

Early  in  the  contest  Eteocles  consulted  the  soothsayer 
Tiresiaa  as  to  the  issue.  Tiresias,  in  his  youth,  had  by  chance 
seen  Minerva  bathing.  The  goddess  in  her  wrath  deprived 
him  of  his  sight,  but  afterwards  relenting  gave  him  in  compen- 
sation the  knowledge  of  future  evenls.  When  consulted  by 
Eteocles,  he  declared  that  victory  should  fall  to  Thchea  if 
Menceceus,  the  son  of  Creon,  gave  himself  a  voluntary  victim. 
The  heroic  youth,  learning  the  response,  threw  away  his  life  in 
the  first  encounter. 
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The  siege  continued  long,  witii  various  success.  At  lengtll 
both  bosU  agreed  tbal  the  brothere  should  decide  their  quarrel 
by  single  conibal.  They  fought  and  fell  by  each  other's  hands. 
The  armies  then  renewed  the  fight,  and  at  last  the  invaders 
were  forced  to  yield)  and  fled,  leaving  their  dead  unburied. 
Oeon,  the  uncle  of  the  fallen  jtrinces,  now  become  king,  caused 
Eteocles  to  be  buried  with  distinguished  honor,  but  sufEereil 
the  body  of  Polynices  to  lie  where  it  fell,  forbidding  every  oai; 
on  pain  of  death,  to  give  it  burial. 

Antigone,  the  sister  of  Polynices,  heard  Vith  indignation  the 
revolting  edict  which  consigned  her  brother's  body  to  the  dogs 
and  vultures,  depriving  it  of  those  rites  which  were  considered 
essential  to  the  repose  of  the  dead.  Unmoved  by  the  disauac!- 
ing  counsel  of  an  affectionate  but  titnid  sister,  and  nnable  to 
procure  assistance,  she  determined  to  brave  the  hazard  and  to 
bury  the  body  with  her  own  hands.  She  was  detected  in  the 
act,  and  Creon  gave  ordera  that  she  should  be  buried  alive,  as 
having  deliberately  set  at  nought  the  solemn  edict  of  the  city. 
Her  lover,  H»mor,  the  son  of  Creon,  unable  to  avert  her  fate, 
would  not  Bur\'ive  her,  and  fell  by  liis  own  hand. 


Antigone  forms  the  subject  of  two  fine  tragedies  of  the 
Grecian  poet  Sophocles.  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  Charncteristica 
of  Women,  has  compared  her  character  with  tliat  of  Cordelia, 
in  Shakes|>eare's  King  Lear.  The  perusal  of  her  remarks  can- 
not fail  to  gratify  our  readers. 

The  following  is  the  lamentation  of  Antigone  over  (Edijxis, 
when  death  has  at  last  relieved  him  from  his  sufferings:— 

"  Alu  I  I  only  wished  I  might  bare  died 
With  my  poor  father;  whcreroi'G  should  I  utc 
For  longer  life? 

Oh,  1  WM  fond  of  misery  with  him ; 
E'en  what  was  molt  iinlorely  grow  belaved 
When  he  was  with  mc.    Oh.  my  dearest  falhor, 
Bf  Death  the  earth  now  in  deep  darkneu  hid. 
Worn  aa  thou  wert  with  a^e.  to  me  Ibou  still 
Wiutdear,  and  shall  be  ever." 

Franc/ilin'i  SophoeUti 


PkN  ELOPE. 

Penekpe  is  another  of  those  rnytliic  heroines  whose  heanties 
were  rather  those  of  character  and  conduct  than  of  person. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Icarius,  a  Spartan  prince.  UlyaseB, 
king  of  Ithaca,  sought  lier  in  marriage,  and  won  her  over  all 
cutiipetitors.     When  the  moment  came  for  tlio  bride  to  leave 


her  father's  house,  Icarius,  unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  part- 
ing with  his  daughter,  tried  to  persuade  her  to  remain  with 
him,  and  not  accompany  her  husband  to  Ithaca.  Ulysses  gave 
Penelope  her  choice,  to  stay  or  go  with  him.  Penelope  made 
no  reply,  but  dropped  her  veil  over  her  face.  Icarius  urged 
her  no  further,  but  when  she  was  gone  erected  a  statue  to 
Modesty  on  the  spot  where  they  parted. 

Ulysses  and  Penelope  had  not  enjoyed  their  union  more 
than  a  year  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  events  which  called 
UlfBses  to  the  Trojan  war.    During  his  long  absence,  and 
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when  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  still  lived,  and  highly  im- 
probable that  he  would  ever  return,  Penelope  was  importuned 
by  numerous  suitors,  from  whom  there  seemed  no  refuge  but 
in  choosing  one  of  them  for  her  husband.  Penelope,  however, 
employed  every  art  to  gain  time,  still  hoping  for  Ulysses' 
return.  One  of  her  arts  of  delay  was  engaging  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  robe  for  the  funeral  canopy  of  Laertes,  her  husband's 
father.  She  pledged  herself  to  make  her  choice  among  the 
suitors  when  the  robe  was  finished.  During  the  day  she 
worked  at  the  robe,  but  in  the  night  she  undid  the  work  of 
the  day.  This  is  the  famous  Penelope's  web,  which  is  used 
as  a  proverbial  expression  for  anything  which  is  perpetually 
doing  but  never  done.  The  rest  of  Penelope's  history  will  be 
told  when  we  give  an  account  of  her  husband's  adventures. 


CHAPTER   X\TI. 


ORPHEUS  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  Muse  CalliofK . 
He  was  presented  by  his  father  with  a  lyre  and  tauglit 
to  play  upon  it,  and  lie  |>layed  to  such  perfection  that  nothini? 
could  witlistand  the  charm  of  his  music.  Not  only  his  fello  «'- 
mortals,  but  wild  beasts  were  softened  by  his  strains  «"i 
gathering  round  him  laid  by  their  fierceness,  and  stood  (ii- 
tranced  with  his  lay.  Nay,  the  very  trees  and  rocks  were  be  i> 
sible  to  the  charm.  The  former  crowded  ronnd  him  and  tllie 
latter  relaxed  somewhat  of  their  hardness,  softened  by  hia 
notes. 

Hymen  had  been  called  to  bless  with  his  presence  the  nup- 
tials of  Orpheus  with  Eurydicc;  but  though  he  attended,  he 
brought  no  happy  omens  with  him.  His  very  torch  smoked 
and  brought  tears  into  their  eyes.  In  coincidence  with  snch 
prognostics  Eurydice,  shortly  after  her  marriage,  while  wan- 
dering with  the  nymphs,  her  companions,  was  seen  by  the 
shepherd  Aristteus,  who  was  struck  with  her  heanty,  and  made 
advances  to  her.  She  fled,  and  in  flying  trod  upon  &  snake  in 
the  grass,  was  bitten  in  the  foot  and  died,  Or]ihens  sang  his 
grief  to  all  who  breathed  the  npper  air,  both  gods  and  men, 
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ant]  finding  it  all  unavailing  resolved  to  eeek  his  wife  in  the 
regions  of  the  dead.  He  descended  by  a  cave  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  promontory  of  Tienarus  and  arrived  at  the  Stygian 
realm.  He  passed  through  urowda  of  ghosts,  and  preeentitil 
himself  before  the  throne  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine.  Accom- 
panying the  words  with  the  lyre,  he  sung,  "O  deities  of  the 
underworld,  to  whom  all  we  who  live  must  come,  hear  my 
words,  for  they  are  true !  I  come  not  to  spy  out  the  secrets  of 
Tartarus,  nor  to  try  my  strength  against  the  three-headed  dog 
with  snaky  hair  who  guards  the  entrance.  I  come  to  seek  my 
wife,  whose  opening  years  the  poisonous  viper's  fang  has 
brought  to  an  untimely  end.  Love  has  led  me  here,  Love,  a 
god  all  powerful  with  ua  who  dwell  on  the  earth,  and,  if  old 
traditiouH  say  true,  not  less  so  here,  i  imjilore  you  by  these 
al>odes  full  of  terror,  these  realms  of  dilence  and  uncreated 
things,  unite  again  the  thread  of  Eurydice'a  life.  We  all  are 
destined  to  you,  and  sooner  or  later  must  pass  to  your  domain. 
She  too,  when  she  shall  have  filled  her  term  of  life,  will  rightly 
be  yours.  But  till  then  grant  her  to  me,  I  beseech  you.  If 
you  deny  me,  I  cannot  return  alone;  you  shall  triumph  in  the 
dcnth  of  us  both." 

As  he  sang  these  tender  strains,  the  very  ghosts  shed  tears. 
Tantalus,  in  spite  of  his  thirst,  stopped  for  a  moment  his  efforts 
for  water,  Ixion's  wheel  stood  still,  the  vulture  ceased  to  tear 
the  giant's  liver,  the  daughters  of  Danaun  rested  from  their 
task  of  drawing  water  in  a  sieve,  and  Sisyphus  sat  on  hfs  rock 
to  listen.  Then  for  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  the  cheeks  of  the 
Furies  were  wet  with  tears,  Proserpine  could  not  resist,  and 
Pluto  himself  gave  way.  Eurydice  was  called.  She  came 
from  among  the  new-arrived  ghosts,  limping  with  her  wounded 
foot.  Orpheus  was  permitted  to  take  her  away  with  him  on 
one  condition,  that  he  should  not  turn  round  to  look  at  her  till 
they  should  have  reached  the  upper  air.  Under  this  condition 
they  proceeded  on  their  way,  he  leading,  she  following,  through 
passages  dark  and  slee]),  in  total  silence,  till  they  had  nearly 
reached  the  outlet  into  the  cheerful  upper  world,  when  Orpheus, 
in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  to  assure  himself  that  she  was 
BtJll  foUow-ing,  cast  a  glance  behind  him,  when  instantly  she 
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was  borne  away.  Stretching  out  their  arms  to  embrace  one 
another  they  graspeil  only  tliu  air.  Dying  now  a  second  time 
slie  yet  cannot  reproach  lier  Imsband,  for  liow  can  sht;  blame 
his  impatience  to  behold  her?  "Farewell,"  she  said,  "a  last 
farewell,"  —  and  was  hurried  away,  so  fast  that  the  sound 
hardly  reached  his  ears. 

Orpheus  endeavored  to  follow  her,  and  besought  permission 
to  return  and  try  once  more  for  her  release ;  but  the  stem  fer- 
ryman repulsed  liim  and  refused  passage.  Seven  days  be 
lingered  about  the  brink,  without  food  or  slee]) ;  then  bitterly 
accusing  of  cruelty  the  powers  of  Erebus,  he  sang  bis  com- 
plainta  to  the  rocks  and  mountains,  melting  the  hearts  of  tigers 
and  moving  the  oaks  from  their  stations.  He  held  himself 
aloof  from  womankind,  dwelling  constantly  on  the  recollection 
of  his  sad  mischance.  The  Thrncian  maidens  tried  their  best 
to  captivate  him,  but  he  repulsed  their  advances.  They  bore 
with  him  as  long  as  they  could ;  but  finding  him  insensible, 
one  day,  one  of  them,  excited  by  the  riles  of  Bacchus,  ex- 
claimed, "See  yonder  our  despiser!"  and  threw  at  liim  her 
javelin.  The  weapon,  as  soon  as  it  came  witliui  the  sound  of 
Ilia  lyre,  fell  harmless  at  his  feet.  So  did  also  the  stones  that 
they  threw  at  him.  But  the  women  raised  a  scream  and 
drowned  the  voice  of  the  music,  and  then  the  missiles  reached 
him  and  soon  were  stained  with  his  blood.  The  maniacs  tore 
hiin  limb  from  limb,  and  threw  his  head  and  his  lyre  into  tlie 
river  Hcbriis,  down  which  they  floated,  murmuring  sad  music, 
to  which  the  shores  responded  a  plaintive  symphony.  The 
Muses  gathered  up  the  fragment*  of  his  body  and  buried  them 
at  Libethra,  where  the  nightingale  is  said  to  sing  over  his 
grave  more  sweetly  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece.  His 
lyre  was  placed  by  Jupiter  among  the  stars.  His  shade  passed 
a  second  time  to  Tartariis,  where  he  sought  out  liis  Eurydicc 
and  embraced  her,  with  eager  arms.  They  roam  through  those 
happy  fields  together  now,  sometimes  he  leads,  sometimes 
she ;  and  Orpheus  gazes  as  much  as  he  will  upon  her,  no  longer 
incurring  a  penalty  for  a  thoughtless  glance. 


The  story  of  Orphei: 


i  fiirnislied  Pope  with  i 
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tration  of  the  power  of  music,  for  his  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day.  The  following  stanza  relates  the  conclusion  of  the 
story :  — 

**  But  soon,  too  soon  the  lover  turns  his  eyes ; 
Again  she  falls,  again  she  dies,  she  dies! 
How  wilt  thou  now  the  fatal  sisters  move  ? 
No  crime  was  thine,  if  'tis  no  crime  to  love. 
Now  under  hanging  mountains. 
Beside  the  falls  of  fountains, 
Or  where  Hebrus  wanders, 
Rolling  in  meanders, 
All  alone, 

He  makes  his  moan, 
And  calls  her  ghost, 
Foi-ever,  ever,  ever  lost ! 
Now  with  furies  surrounded, 
Despairing,  confounded, 
He  trembles,  he  glows. 
Amidst  Rhodope's  snows. 
See,  wild  as  the  winds  o'er  the  desert  he  flies ; 
Hark !  Ha^mus  resounds  with  the  Bacchanals*  cries. 

Ah,  see,  he  dies ! 
Yet  even  in  death  Euiydice  he  sung, 
Euiydice  still  trembled  on  his  tongue ; 
Eurydicc  the  woods, 
Eundice  the  floods, 
Eurydicc  the  i*ocks  and  hollow  mountiuns  rung." 

The  superior  melody  of  the  nightingale's  song  over  the  g^ve 
ol  Orpheus,  is  alluded  to  by  Southey  in  his  Thalaba :  — 

"  Then  on  his  ear  what  sounds 
Of  hannony  arose ! 
Far  music  and  the  distance-mellowed  song 
From  bowers  of  merriment ; 
The  watci-fall  remote ; 
The  murmuring  of  the  leafy  groves ; 
The  single  nightm<rale 
Perched  in  the  rosier  by,  so  richly  toned, 
That  never  from  that  most  melodious  bird 
Singing  a  love-song  to  his  brooding  mate, 
Did  Thracian  shepherd  by  the  grave 
Of  Orpheus  hear  a  sweeter  melody, 
Though  there  the  spirit  of  the  sepulchre 
All  his  own  power  infuse,  to  swell 
The  incense  that  he  loves." 


ARIST.EL'S,    THE    ] 


Aribt-ei 


:  Bre-Keepee. 


Man  avails  himself  of  the  inBtincIs  of  the  inferior  animals 
for  Ilia  own  advantage.  Henoe  sprang  the  art  of  keeping  bees. 
Honey  must  first  have  been  known  as  a  witil  product,  the  bees 
building  their  structurea  in  hollow  trees  or  holes  in  the  rocks, 
or  any  similar  cavity  that  chance  offered.  Thus  occasionally 
the  carcosM  of  a  dea<1  animal  would  be  occupied  by  the  bees  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  no  doubt  from  some  such  incident  that 
the  superstition  arose  that  the  bees  were  engendered  by  the 
decaying  flesh  of  the  animal ;  and  Virgil,  in  the  following 
story,'  shows  how  this  supposed  fact  may  be  turned  to  account 
for  renewing  the  swarm  when  it  has  been  lost  by  disease  or 
accident. 

The  shf  pherd  AristaEus,  who  lirst  taught  the  managomenl.  of 
bees,  was  the  son  of  the  water-nymph  Cyrene.  Ilts  hres  had 
perished,  and  he  resorted  for  aid  to  his  mother.  He  stood  at 
the  river  side  and  thus  addressed  her:  "Oh.  mother,  the  pride 
of  my  life  is  taken  from  me  1  I  have  lost  my  precious  bees. 
My  care  and  skill  have  availed  me  nothing,  and  you,  my  mother, 
have  not  warded  off  from  me  the  blow  of  misfortune."  His 
mother  heard  these  complaints  as  she  sat  in  her  |>alaL'e  at  tlie 
bottom  of  the  river  with  her  attendant  nymphs  around  her. 
They  were  engaged  in  female  occupations,  spinning  and  weav- 
ing, while  one  told  stories  to  amuse  the  rest.  The  sad  voice 
of  Aristieus  interrupting  their  occupation,  one  of  them  put 
her  head  above  the  water  and  seeing  hira,  returned  and  gave 
information  to  his  mother,  who  ordered  that  he  should  be 
hrought  into  her  presence.  The  river  at  her  command  opened 
itself  and  let  him  pass  in,  while  it  stood  curled  like  a  mountain 
on  either  side.  He  descended  to  the  region  where  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  rivers  lie ;  he  saw  the  enormous  receptacles 
of  waters  and  was  almost  deafened  with  the  roar,  while  be 
surveyed  them  hurrying  off  in  various  directions  to  water  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Arriving  at  his  mother's  apartment  he  was 
hospitably  received  by  Cyrene  and  her  nymphs,  who  spread 

1  from  Ui«  Ueorgics,  Book  IV,  1. 317. 
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their  table  with  llio  richest  dainties.  They  first  poared  out 
libations  to  Neptune,  then  regaled  themselves  with  the  feast, 
and  after  that  Cyrene  thus  addressed  him:  "There  is  an  old 
prophet  named  Proteus,  who  dwells  in  the  sea  and  is  a  favorite 
of  Neptune,  whose  herd  of  sea-calves  he  pastures.  We  njinphs 
hold  him  in  great  respect,  for  he  is  a  learned  sage,  and  knows 
all  things,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  He  can  tell  you,  my 
son,  the  cause  of  the  mortality  among  ycur  bees,  and  how  you 
may  remedy  it.  But  he  will  not  do  it  voluntarily,  however 
you  may  entreat  him.  You  must  compel  him  by  force.  If  you 
Beize  him  and  diiiin  him,  he  will  answer  your  questioDB  in  order 
to  get  released,  for  he  cannot,  by  all  his  arts,  get  away  if  you 
liold  fast  the  chains.  I  will  carry  you  to  his  cave,  where  he 
comea  at  noon  to  take  his  midday  repose.  Then  you  may 
easily  secure  him.  But  when  he  finds  himself  captured,  his 
resort  is  to  a  power  he  possesses  of  changing  himself  into 
various  forms.  He  will  become  a  wild  boar  or  a  fierce  tigi-r, 
a  scaly  dragon,  or  lion  with  yellow  mane.  Or  he  will  make  a 
noise  like  the  crackling  of  fiames  or  the  ruEh  of  water,  so  au  to 
tempt  you  to  let  go  the  chain,  when  he  will  make  his  escajie. 
But  you  have  only  to  keep  him  fast  bound,  and  at  last  when 
he  finds  all  his  arts  unavailing,  he  will  return  to  hia  own  figure 
and  obey  your  commands."  So  saying  she  sprinkled  her  son 
with  fragrant  nectar,  the  beverage  of  the  gods,  and  immediately 
an  unusual  vigor  filled  his  frame  and  courage  his  heart,  while 
perfume  breathed  all  around  him. 

The  nymph  led  her  son  to  the  prophet's  cave,  and  concealed 
him  among  tlie  recesses  of  the  rocks,  while  she  hei-self  took  her 
place  behind  the  clouds.  When  noon  came  and  the  hour  when 
men  and  herds  retreat  from  the  glaring  sun  to  indulge  in  quiet 
slumber,  Proteus  issued  from  the  water,  followed  by  hia  herd 
of  sea-calves,  which  spread  themselves  along  the  shore.  He 
wit  on  the  rock  and  counted  his  herd ;  then  stretched  himself 
on  the  floor  of  the  cave  and  went  to  sleep.  Aristjeus  hardly 
allowed  him  to  get  fairly  asleep  before  he  fixed  the  fetters  on 
him  and  shouted  aloud.  Proteus,  waking  and  finding  himself 
captured,  immediately  resorted  to  his  arts,  becoming  first  a  fire, 
theu  a  flood,  then  a  horrible  wild  beast,  in  rapid  snccegsion. 
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But  trying  all  in  vain,  he  at  last  resumed  his  own  form 
and  addressed  the  youth  in  angry  acctnts :  "  Who  are  you, 
bold  youtli,  who  thus  invade  my  abode,  and  what  do  you  want 
with  me?"  Aristieus  replied,  "Proteus,  you  know  already, 
for  it  is  needless  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  deceive  you.  And 
do  you  also  cease  your  eSortit  to  elude  me.  I  am  led  hither 
by  divine  asaiatance,  to  know  from  you  the  cause  of  my  misfur- 
lune  and  how  to  remedy  it."  At  these  words  the  prophet, 
hxing  on  him  his  gray  eyes  with  a  piercing  look,  thus  spoke : 
"  You  received  the  merited  reward  of  your  deeds,  by  which 
Eurydice  met  her  death,  for  in  flying  from  you  she  trod  upon 
a  ser|>ent,  of  whose  bite  she  died.  To  avenge  her  deatli  tiie 
nymphs,  her  companions,  have  sent  this  destruction  lo  your 
bees.  You  have  to  ajipease  their  auger,  and  thus  it  must  bo 
done ;  Select  four  bulls  of  jierfect  form  and  size,  and  four  cows 
of  equal  beauty,  build  four  altars  to  the  nymphs,  and  sacrifice 
the  animals,  lea^'ing  their  carcasses  in  the  leafy  glove.  To 
Orpheus  and  Emydice  you  shall  pay  such  funeral  honors  as 
may  allay  their  resentment.  Retuniing  after  nine  days  you 
will  examine  the  bodies  of  the  cattle  slain  and  see  what  will 
befall."  Arislffius  faithfully  obeyed  these  directions.  He  sac- 
rificed the  cattle,  he  left  their  bodies  in  the  grove,  he  offered 
funeral  honors  to  the  sha<1es  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice ;  then 
retuniing  on  the  ninth  day  he  examined  the  bodies  of  the  ani- 
mals, and,  wonderful  to  relate!  a  swarm  of  bees  had  taken 
possession  of  one  of  the  carcasses,  and  were  pursuing  their 
labors  there  as  in  a  hive. 


In  the  Task,  Cowper  alludes  to  the  story  of  Aristfflus,  when 
s|>eaking  of  the  ice-pal.icc  built  by  the  Empress  Anne  of  Russia. 
lie  has  been  describing  the  fantastic  forms  which  ice  assumes 
in  connection  with  waterfalls,  etc. :  — 

"  I.osa  worthy  of  appliuM  thoiish  mote  adniirtd, 
BBCttHse  a  novelty,  the  work  of  mm. 
Imperial  mistress  of  Ihe  fur^clail  Rusa, 
Thy  most  miguificBUl  and  mighly  freak, 
The  wondcv  of  Ibc  north.    No  fonst  fell 
When  thoa  woulilal  build,  no  qiiorrr  sent  its  stores 
Tenrich  thy  walls ;  bat  thou  didat  hew  the  SoikU 
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And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 
In  such  a  palace  Aristseus  found 
Cyrcne,  when  he  bore  the  plaintive  tale 
Of  his  lost  bees  to  her  maternal  ear." 

Milton  also  appears  to  have  had  Cyrene  and  her  domestic 
scene  in  his  mind  when  he  describes  to  us  Sabrina,  the  nymph 
of  the  river  Severn,  in  the  Guardian-spirit's  Song  in  Comus :  — 

"  Sabrina  fair ! 
Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair; 
Listen  for  dear  honor's  sake, 
Goddess  of  the  silver  lake ! 
Listen  and  save." 

The  following  are  other  celebrated  mythical  poets  and  musi- 
ciiins,  some  of  whom  were  hardly  inferior  to  Orpheus  himself: — 

Amphion. 

Amphfon  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  queen  of 
Thebes.  With  his  twin  brother  Zethus  he  was  exposed  at 
birth  on  Mount  CithaBron,  where  they  grew  up  among  the 
she])herds,  not  knowing  their  parentage.  Mercury  gave  Am- 
phion a  lyre,  and  taught  him  to  play  upon  it,  and  his  brother 
occupied  himself  in  hunting  and  tending  the  flocks.  Mean- 
while Antiope,  their  mother,  who  had  been  treated  with  great 
cruelty  by  Lycus,  the  usurping  king  of  Thebes,  and  by  Dirce, 
his  wife,  found  means  to  inform  her  children  of  their  rights^ 
and  to  summon  them  to  her  assistance.  With  a  band  of  their 
fellow-herdsmen  they  attacked  and  slew  Lycus,  and  tying 
Dirce  by  the  hair  of  her  head  to  a  bull,  let  him  drag  her  till 
she  was  dead.^  Amphion,  having  become  king  of  Thebes  forti- 
fied the  city  with  a  wall.  It  is  said  that  when  he  played  on 
his  lyre  the  stones  moved  of  their  own  accord  and  took  their 
places  in  the  wall. 

'  The  punishment  of  Dirce  is  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  group  of  st^tuaiy  now 
fp  th^  Musfeum  at  Naples,  of  which  our  illustration  is  a  copy, 
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**  'Tis  said  he  had  a  taneful  tongue, 

Such  happy  intonation, 
Wherever  he  sat  down  and  sung 

He  left  a  small  plantation ; 
Whenever  in  a  lonely  grove 

He  set  up  his  forlorn  pipes, 
The  gouty  oak  began  to  move 

And  flounder  into  hornpipes." 


Linus. 

Linus  was  the  instructor  of  Hercules  in  music,  but  having 
one  day  reproved  his  pupil  rather  harshly,  he  roused  the  anger 
of  Hei  oules,  who  struck  him  with  his  lyre  and  killed  hinu 

Thamyris. 

An  ancient  Thracian  bard,  who  in  his  presumption  chal- 
lenged the  Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill,  and  being  overcome  in  the 
contest  was  deprived  by  them  of  his  sight.  Milton  alludes  to 
him  with  other  blind  bards,  when  speaking  of  his  own  blind* 
ness  (Paradise  Lost,  Book  III.  36). 

Marsyas. 

Minerva  invented  the  flute,  and  played  upon  it  to  the  delight 
of  all  the  celestial  auditors ;  but  the  mischievous  urchin  Cupid 
having  dared  to  laugh  at  the  queer  ^ace  which  the  goddess 
made  while  playing,  Minerva  threw  the  instrument  indignantly 
away,  and  it  fell  down  to  earth,  and  was  found  by  Marsyas. 
He  blew  upon  it,  and  drew  from  it  such  ravishing  sounds  that 
he  was  tempted  to  challenge  Apollo  himself  to  a  musical  con- 
test. The  god  of  course  triumphed,  and  punished  Marsyas  by 
flaying  him  aUve. 

Mblampus. 

Melampus  was  the  first  mortal  endowed  with  prophetic 
powers.  Before  his  house  there  stood  an  oak-tree  containing 
a  serpent's  nest.   The  old  serpents  were  killed  by  the  servants, 
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but  Melampna  took  uare  of  the  young  oiies  and  fui)  them  care- 
fully. One  day  when  he  waa  aaleep  under  the  oak,  the 
BerpentB  licked  hie  ears  with  their  tongues.  On  awaking  he 
was  aBtoniahed  to  find  that  be  now  understood  the  language 
of  birds  and  creeping  things.  This  knowledge  enabled  him  to 
foretell  future  events,  and  he  became  a  renowned  soothsayer. 
At  one  time  Iiis  enemies  took  him  captive  and  kept  him  strictly 
imprisoned.  Melampua  in  tlie  silence  of  night  heard  the  wood- 
worms in  the  timbers  talking  together,  and  found  out  by  what 
they  said  that  the  timbers  were  nearly  oaten  through,  and  the 
roof  woiiJd  soon  fall  in.  He  told  his  captors  and  demanded  to 
be  let  out,  warning  them  also.  They  took  his  warning,  and 
thus  escaped  destruction,  and  rewarded  Melampus  and  held 
him  in  high  honor. 


Mus^uB. 

A  semi-mythological  personage  who  waa  represented  by  om- 
trnditton  to  be  the  sou  of  Orpheus.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
sacred  poems  and  oracles.  Milton  coujiles  his  name  with  that 
of  Orpheus  in  his  II  Penseroso :  — 

"  But,  oh,  sad  virgin,  that  Thv  power 
Might  raite  Huueiu  IVom  his  bover, 
Or  bid  the  soqI  of  Orpheus  siog 
Sncb  naWs  as  warbtud  (o  Ihc  BtHn^, 
Drew  iron  tears  dowii  Pluto's  cheek, 
Anil  made  Hell  grant  what  lore  did  seek." 
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CHAPTER    XVm. 

ARION.  -IBYCUa-SIMONIDEa  — SAPPHO. 

THE  poets  whose  adventures  compose  tbis  chapter  were  n^il 
perBous,  some  of  whose  works  yet  remain,  and  their  iri- 
fluence  on  poets  who  succeeded  them  is  yet  more  importstit 
than  their  poetical  remains.  The  adventures  recorded  of  the  m 
in  the  following  stories  rest  on  the  same  authority  as  othur 
narratives  of  the  Age  of  Fable,  that  is,  that  of  the  poets  vriio 
have  told  them.  In  their  present  form,  the  first  two  are  traiiS- 
lated  from  the  German,  the  story  of  Arion  from  Schlegel,  atfd 
that  of  Ibycus  from  Schiller. 

Abion. 

Arion  was  a  famous  musician,  and  dwelt  at  the  court  of 
Periander,  king  of  Corinth,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite. 
There  was  to  be  a  musical  contest  in  Sicily,  and  Arion  longed 
to  compete  for  tbe  prize.  He  told  hia  wish  to  Periander,  who 
besought  him  like  a  brother  to  give  up  the  thought.  "  Pray 
stay  with  me,"  he  said,  "  and  be  contented.  He  who  striveB  to 
win  may  lose."  Arion  answered,  "A  wandering  life  best  suits 
die  free  heart  of  a  poet.  Tbe  talent  which  a  god  bestowed  on 
me,  I  would  ffUD  make  a  source  of  pleasure  to  others.  And 
"n  the  prize,  how  will  tbe  enjoyment  of  it  be  increasiid 
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by  tlie  cousciouanesB  of  tuy  widotipread  fume  I "  He  went, 
won  the  prize,  and  embarked  with  his  wealth  ni  a  Corinthian 
ship  for  hotTiL',  On  tlie  second  morning  after  selling  sail,  the 
wind  breatlied  mild  and  fair.  "  Ob,  Periander,"  he  exclaimed, 
'■dismisii  your  fears!  Soon  shall  you  forget  them  in  my 
embrace.  With  what  lavish  offerings  will  we  display  onr 
gratitude  to  the  gods,  and  how  merry  will  we  be  at  the  festal 
hoard ! "  The  wind  and  sea  continued  pi-opilious.  Not  a 
eloud  dimmed  the  firmament.  He  had  not  trusted  too  much 
to  the  ocean,  —  but  he  had  to  man.  He  overheard  the  seamt;n 
exchanging  bints  with  one  another,  and  found  they  were 
plotting  to  possess  themselves  of  his  treasure.  Presently  they 
surrounded  him  loud  and  mutinous,  and  said,  '^Arion,  yon 
must  die !  If  you  would  have  a  grave  on  shove,  yield  yourself 
to  die  on  this  spot ;  but  if  otherwise,  cast  yourself  into  tbo 
sea."  "Will  nothing  satls^  you  but  my  life?"  said  he.  "Take 
my  gold,  and  welcome.  I  willingly  buy  my  life  at  that  price." 
"No,  no;  we  cannot  spare  you.  Tour  life  will  be  too  dan- 
gerous to  us.  Wliere  could  we  go  to  escape  from  Periander, 
if  be  should  know  that  you  bad  been  robbed  by  us  ?  Your 
gold  would  be  of  little  use  to  us,  if,  on  returaing  home,  w;e 
could  never  moi-e  be  free  from  fear."  "  Grant  me,  then,"  said 
he,  "a  last  request,  since  nought  will  avail  to  save  my  life,  that 
I  may  die  as  I  have  lived,  as  becomes  a  bard.  \VTien  I  shull 
have  sung  my  death-itong,  and  my  harp-strings  shall  cease  to 
vibrate,  then  I  will  bid  farewell  to  life,  and  yield  uncomplaining 
to  my  fate."  This  prayer,  like  the  others,  would  have  been 
unheeded, — they  thought  only  of  their  booty, — but  to  bear  so 
famousamusician,  that  moved  their  rude  hearts.  "Suffer  me," 
be  added,  "to  arrange  my  dress.  Apollo  will  not  favor  me 
unless  I  be  clad  in  my  minstrel  garb." 

He  clothed  his  well-proportioned  limbs  in  gold  and  purple 
fair  to  see,  his  tunic  fell  around  him  in  graceful  folds,  jewels 
adorned  his  arms,  his  brow  was  crowned  with  a  golden  wreath, 
and  over  bis  neck  and  shouldent  flowed  his  hair  perfumed  with 
odors.  His  left  band  held  the  lyre,  bis  right  the  ivory  wand 
with  which  he  struck  its  chords.  Like  one  inspired,  be  seemed 
to  drink  the  morning  air  and  glitter  in  the  morning  ray.     The 
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seamen  gazed  with  admiration.  He  strode  forward  lo  the 
vessel's  side  and  looked  down  into  the  blue  S(>a.  Addressing 
his  lyre,  he  sang,  "  Companion  of  my  voice,  comti  with  me  to 
the  realm  of  sliadea.  Though  Cerberus  may  growl,  we  know 
the  power  of  song  can  tume  his  ri^e.  Ye  heroes  of  Elysium, 
who  have  passed  the  darkling  flood, — ye  happy  souls,  soon 
shall  I  join  youf  band.  Yet  can  ye  relieve  my  grief?  Alas,  I 
leave  my  friend  behind  nie.  Thou,  who  didst  find  tJiy  Eury- 
dicc,  and  lose  her  again  as  soon  as  found;  when  she  had 
vanished  like  a  dream,  how  didst  ihou  hate  the  cheerful  light! 
I  must  away,  but  I  will  not  fear.  The  gods  look  down  uimn 
us.  Ye  who  slay  me  unoffending,  when  I  am  no  more,  your 
time  of  trembling  shall  come.  Ve  Nereids,  receive  your  gueal, 
who  throws  himself  upon  your  mercy ! "  So  saying,  he  sprang 
into  the  deep  sea.  The  waves  covered  him,  and  the  seamen 
held  on  their  way,  fancying  themselves  safe  from  all  danger  of 
detection. 

But  the  strains  of  his  tnustc  had  drawn  round  him  the 
inhabitants  of  the  deep  to  listen,  and  dolphins  followed  the 
ship  as  if  chained  by  a  spell.  While  he  struggled  in  tht? 
waves,  a  dolphin  offered  him  his  back,  and  carried  him  mounted 
thereon  safe  to  shore.  At  the  spot  where  he  landed,  a  monu- 
ment of  brass  was  afterwards  erected  upon  the  rocky  shore,  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  event. 

When  Arion  and  the  dolphin  parted,  each  to  his  own  ele- 
ment, Arion  thus  jwured  forth  his  thanks.  "  Farewell,  thou 
'aithful,  friendly  fish  !  Would  that  I  could  reward  thee ;  but 
thou  canst  not  wend  with  rae,  nor  I  with  thee.  Companionship 
we  may  not  have.  May  Galatea,  queen  of  the  deep,  accord 
thee  her  fa»or,  and  thou,  proud  of  the  burden,  draw  her  chariot 
over  the  smooth  mirror  of  the  decj)," 

Arion  hastened  from  the  shore,  and  soon  saw  before  him  the 
towers  of  Corc'li.  He  journeyed  on,  harp  in  hand,  singing  as 
he  went,  full  of  love  and  happiness,  forgetting  his  losses,  and 
mindful  only  of  what  remained,  his  friend  and  his  lyre.  He 
entered  the  hospitable  halls,  and  was  soon  clasped  in  the  em- 
brace of  Periander.  "I  come  back  to  thee,  my  friend,"  he 
uid.     "The  talent  which  a  god  bestowed  has  been  the  delight 


of  thousands,  bat  false  knaves  have  stripped  me  of  my  well- 
e»rned  treasure;  yet  I  retain  the  con  scion  snesa  of  wide-spread 
fame."  Then  he  told  Periander  all  the  wonderful  events  that 
had  befallen  him,  who  heard  him  with  amazement.  "  Shall  such 
wickedness  triumph  ?  "  said  he.  "  Then  in  vain  is  power  lodged 
hi  my  hands.  That  we  ni-iy  discover  the  crimin.ila,  you  must 
remain  here  in  concealment,  and  so  they  will  approach  without 
suspicion."  When  the  ship  arrived  in  the  harbor,  he  summoned  . 
the  mariners  before  him,  "Have  yon  heard  anything  of 
Arionf"  he  inquired.  "I  anxiously  look  for  his  return." 
They  replied, "  We  left  him  well  and  prosperous  in  Tarentum," 
As  they  said  these  words,  Arion  stepped  forth  and  faced  them. 
His  well-proportioned  limbs  were  arrayed  in  gold  and  puqile 
fair  to  see,  his  tunic  fell  around  liim  in  graceful  folds,  jewels 
adorned  his  arms,  his  brow  was  crowned  with  a  golden  WTcath, 
and  over  his  neck  and  shoulders  Howed  his  hair  perfumed  with 
odors;  his  left  hand  held  tiie  lyre,  hia  right  the  ivorj  wand 
with  which  he  struck  its  chords.  They  fell  prostrate  at  his 
feet,  as  if  a  lightning  bolt  had.  struck  them.  "  We  meant  to 
mnrder  him,  and  he  has  become  a  god,  O  Karth,  open  and 
receive  us ! "  Then  Periander  spoke.  "  He  lives,  the  master 
of  the  lay  t  Kind  Heaven  protects  the  poet's  life.  As  for  you, 
I  invoke  not  the  spirit  of  vengeance ;  Arion  wishes  not  your 
blood,  Yfs  slaves  of  aVariee,  begone !  Seek  some  barbarous 
land,  and  never  may  aught  beautiful  delight  your  souls ! " 

Spencer  represents  Arion,  mounted  on  his  dolphin, 
panying  the  train  of  Neptune  and  Amphilrite:  — 


"  Ttien  wia  thci'e  lieard  ■  most  crlestial  wnnd 
OrdjuDly  music  wliicfa  did  neil  enauc, 
And,  on  llie  (lolling  waters  u  eaUironed, 
Arion  with  his  harp  unto  him  drew 
The  eitn  uid  liearU  o(  ■!]  Ihat  goodlj  crow ; 
Evan  wheo  u  j-et  tho  doljihin  wliich  him  Iwro 
Tbi'DUfCb  the  Xgcua  Scoa  rroni  pintea'  view, 
Stood  niU,  bj  ami  ulonishcd  U  liiB  lore. 

And  nil  Uie  raging  was  forjojr  foi^ot  to  roir." 


J 


Byron,  in  his  Childe  Harold,  Canto  H^  alludes  to  the  story 
of  Arion,  when,  describing  his  voyage,  he  represents  one  of  the 
seamen  making  musio  to  entertain  the  rest :  — 
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'*  The  moon  is  up ;  by  Heaven,  a  lovely  eve ! 
Lon^  streams  of  light  o*er  dancing  waves  expand; 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh  and  maids  believe  § 
Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land ! 
Meantime  some  rude  Arion*s  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love; 
A  circle  there  of  meny  listeners  stand, 
Or  to  some  well-known  measure  featly  move 

Thoughtless  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  to  rove.' 


Ibycus. 

In  order  to  understand  the  story  of  Ibycus  which  follows,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember,  first,  that  the  theatres  of  the  ancients 
were  immense  buildings  providing  seats  for  from  ten  to  thirty 
thousand  spectators,  and  as  they  were  used  only  on  festal 
occasions,  and  admission  was  free  to  all,  they  were  usually 
filled.  They  were  without  roofs  and  open  to  the  sky,  and  the 
performances  were  in  the  daytime.  Secondly,  the  appalling 
representation  of  the  Furies  is  not  exaggerated  in  the  story. 
It  is  recorded  that  -^schylus,  the  tragic  poet,  having  on  one 
occasion  represented  the  Furies  in  a  chorus  of  fifty  performers, 
the  terror  of  the  spectators  was  such  that  many  fainted  and 
were  thrown  into  convulsions,  and  the  magistrates  forbade  a 
like  representation  for  the  future. 

Ibycus,  the  pious  poet,  was  on  his  way  to  the  chariot  races 
and  musical  competitions  held  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
which  attracted  all  of  Grecian  lineage.  Apollo  had  bestowed 
on  him  the  gift  of  song,  the  honeyed  lips  of  the  poet,  and  he 
pursued  his  way  with  lightsome  step,  full  of  the  god.  Already 
the  towers  of  Corinth  crowning  the  height  appeared  in  view, 
and  he  had  entered  with  pious  awe  the  sacred  grove  of  Nep- 
tune. No  living  object  was  in  sight,  only  a  flock  of  cranes  flew 
overhead,  taking  the  same  course  as  himself  in  their  migration  to 
a  southern  clime.  "  Good  luck  to  you,  ye  friendly  squadrons," 
he  exclaimed,  "my  companions  from  across  the  sea.  I  take 
your  company  for  a  good  omen.  We  come  from  far,  and  fly 
in  search  of  hospitality.    May  both  of  us  meet  that  kind  reeep 

«n  which  shields  the  stranger  guest  from  harm !  '* 


He  paced  briskly  on,  and  soon  was  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
vood.  There  Huddenly,  at  a  narrow  pass,  two  robbers  stepped 
forth  and  barred  bia  way.  He  must  yield  or  fight.  But  liis 
hand,  accustomed  to  tlic  l}Te  and  not  to  the  strife  of  arms, 
siink  powerless.  He  called  for  help  on  men  and  gods,  but  hi» 
cry  reached  no  defender's  ear.  "  Then  here  must  I  die,"  said 
he,  "in  a  strange  land,  unlamented,  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  out- 
laws, and  see  none  to  avenge  my  cause."  Sore  wounded  he 
sank  to  tlie  earth,  when  hoarse  screamed  the  cranes  overhead. 
"Take  ui>  my  cause,  ye  cranes,"  he  said,  "since  no  voice  but 
yours  answers  to  my  cry."  So  saying,  he  closed  liis  eyes  in 
death. 

The  body,  despoiled  and  mangled,  was  found,  and  though 
disfigured  with  wounds,  was  recognized  by  the  friend  in 
Corinth  who  had  expected  him  as  a  guest.  "  Is  it  thus  I  find 
you  restored  to  mc?"  be  exclaimed  ;  "I  who  hoped  to  entwine 
your  temples  with  the  wreath  of  triumph  in  tlie  strife  of  song ! " 

The  guests  assembled  at  the  festival  heard  the  tidings  with 
dismay.  All  Greece  felt  the  wound,  every  heart  owned  its 
loss.  They  crowded  round  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrates, 
and  demanded  vengeance  on  the  murderers  aud  expiation 
with  their  blood. 

But  what  trace  or  mark  shall  point  out  the  perpetrator  from 
amidst  the  vast  multitude  attracted  by  the  splendor  of  the 
feast?  Did  he  fall  by  the  hands  of  robbers,  or  did  some  pri- 
vate enemy  slay  him  ?  The  all-discerning  sim  alone  can  tell, 
for  no  other  eye  beheld  it.  Yet  not  improbably  the  murderer 
even  now  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  throng,  and  enjoys  the 
fruits  of  his  crime,  while  vengeance  seeks  for  him  in  vain. 
Perhaps  in  thoir  own  temple's  enclosure  he  defies  the  gods, 
mingling  freely  in  this  throng  of  men  that  now  presses  into  tlie 
amphitheatre. 

For  now  crowded  together,  row  on  row,  tho  multitude  fill 
the  seats  till  it  seems  as  if  the  very  fabric  would  give  way. 
The  murmur  of  voices  sounds  like  the  roar  of  the  sea,  while 
the  circles  widening  in  their  ascent  rise,  tier  on  tier,  as  if  they 
would  reach  the  sky. 

And  now  the  vast  assemblage  listens  to  the  awful  voice  of 
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tilt!  chorus  pcrsonatiiig  tho  Furies,  wliich  in  Roleran  gnise  ad- 
vaaces  with  measured  step,  and  moves  aroiiad  ihe  circuit  of 
tUe  theatre.  Can  they  be  inortal  women  who  compose  that 
awful  group,  and  can  that  vast  concoarse  of  silent  forms  he 
liviiig  beiiigH ! 

The  choristers,  clad  in  black,  bore  in  their  fleshless  hands 
lotches  blazing  with  a  pitchy  flame.  Their  cheekfi  were  blood. 
It'SH,  and  in  place  of  hair,  writhing  and  swelling  serpents  curled 
around  their  brows.  Forming  a  circle,  these  awful  beings 
sung  their  hymn,  rending  the  hearts  of  the  guilty,  and  enchain- 
ing all  their  faculties.  It  rose  and  swelled,  overpowering  the 
sound  of  the  instruments,  stealing  the  judgment,  palsying  the 
heart,  curdling  the  blood. 

"  Happy  the  man  who  keeps  his  heart  pure  from  guilt  and 
crime !  Him  we  avengers  touch  not ;  he  treads  the  path  of 
life  secure  from  us.  But  woe  1  woe !  to  him  who  has  done  the 
deed  of  secret  murder.  We,  the  fearful  family  of  Night,  fasten 
ourselves  upon  hia  whole  being.  Thinks  he  by  flight  to  escape 
us?  We  fly  still  faster  in  pursuit,  twine  our  snakes  aronnd 
his  feet  and  bring  him  to  the  ground.  Unwearied  we  pursue; 
no  pity  checks  our  course ;  still  on.  and  on  to  the  end  of  life, 
we  give  him  no  peace  nor  rest."  Thus  the  Eumenides  sang, 
and  moved  in  solemn  cadence,  while  stillness  like  the  stiUness 
of  death  aat  over  the  whole  assembly  as  if  in  the  presence  of 
superhuman  beings ;  and  then  in  solemn  march  coTnpletiug  the 
circuit  of  the  theatre,  they  passed  out  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Every  heart  flnttered  between  illusion  and  reality,  and  every 
breast  panted  with  undefined  terror,  quailing  before  the  awful 
power  that  watches  secret  crimes  and  winds  unseen  the  skein 
of  destiny.  At  that  moment  a  cry  burst  forth  from  one  of  the 
uppermost  benches  —  "Look!  look!  comrade,  yonder  are  the 
cranes  of  Ibycus  1 "  And  suddenly  there  appeared  sailing 
across  the  sky  a  dark  object  which  a  moment's  inspection 
showed  to  be  a  flock  of  cranes  flying  directly  over  the  theatre. 
"Of  Ibycus!  did  he  say?"  The  beloved  name  revived  the 
sorrow  in  every  breast.  As  wave  follows  wave  over  the  face 
of  the  sea,  bo  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  the  words,  "Of  Iby- 
cus! him  whom  we  all  lament,  with  some  murderer's  hand  laid 
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low  I  What  have  the  cranes  to  do  with  him?"  And  louder 
grew  tlie  swell  of  voices,  wliile  like  a  lightning's  flash  the 
thonght  sped  through  every  heart,  "  Ob8e^^■e  t)ie  power  of  the 
Eumentdes!  The  pious  poet  shall  be  avenged!  the  murderer 
has  informed  against  himself.  Seize  the  man  who  uttered  that 
ery  and  the  other  to  whom  he  spoke!" 

Tlie  culprit  would  gladly  have  recalled  his  words,  but  it  was 
too  late.  The  faces  of  the  murderora  pale  with  terror  betrayed 
their  guilt.  The  people  took  them  before  the  judge,  they 
confessed  their  crime  and  suffered  the  punishment  they  de- 
served. 

SiMONIDES, 


Simonides  was  one  of  the  moat  prolific  of  the  early  poets  oi 
Greece,  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  bis  compositions  have 
descended  to  us.  He  wrote  hj'mus,  triumphal  odes,  and  ele- 
gies. In  the  last  species  of  composition  he  particularly  excelled. 
His  genius  was  inclined  to  the  pathetic,  and  none  could  touch 
with  truer  effect  the  chords  of  human  sympathy.  The  Lamen- 
tation of  Danae,  the  most  important  of  the  fragments  which 
remain  of  his  jMetry  is  baaed  upon  the  tradition'  that  DanaB 
and  her  infant  son  were  confined  by  order  of  her  father  Acrisius 
in  a  chest  and  set  adrift  on  the  sea.  The  chest  floated  towards 
the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  both  were  rescued  by  Dictj-s,  a 
flsherman,  and  carried  to  Polydectes,  king  of  the  country,  who 
received  and  protected  them.  The  child  Perseus  when  grown 
up  became  a  famous  hero,  whose  adventures  have  been  recorded 
iu  a  previous  chapter. 

Simonides  passed  much  of  his  life  at  the  courts  of  princes, 
and  often  employed  his  talents  in  panegyric  and  festal  odes, 
receiving  his  reward  from  the  muniflcence  of  tlKise  whose 
exploits  he  celebrated.  This  employment  was  not  derogatory, 
bnt  closely  resembles  that  of  the  earliest  bards,  such  as  Demo- 
docus,  described  by  Homer,  or  of  Homer  himself  aa  recorded 
by  tradition. 

On  one  occasiou  when  residing  at  the  court  of  Scopas,  kini? 

>  See  page  l-H). 
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of  ThcBsaly,  the  prince  desired  him  to  prepare  a  poem  in  cele- 
bration of  Ills  exploits,  to  lie  recited  at  a  bamjitet.  In  order  to 
diversify  his  theme,  Simonides,  who  was  celebrated  for  his 
piety,  introduced  into  his  poem  the  exploits  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  Such  digressions  were  not  unusual  with  the  po^ts  on 
similar  occasions,  and  one  might  suppose  an  ordinary  mortal 
might  have  been  content  to  share  the  praises  of  the  sons 
of  Lcda.  But  vanity  is  exactinjr ;  and  as  Scopes  sat  at  his 
festal  board  among  his  courtiera  and  sycophants,  he  grudged 
every  verse  that  did  not  rehearse  his  own  praises.  When 
Simonides  approached  to  receive  the  promised  reward  Scopas 
bestowed  but  half  the  ex])ectod  sum,  saying,  "Hei'e  is  payment 
for  my  portion  of  the  performance.  Castor  and  Pollux  will 
doubtless  compensate  thee  for  so  much  as  relates  to  them." 
The  disconcerted  poet  returned  to  his  seat  amidst  the  laughter 
which  followed  the  great  man^s  jest.  In  a  little  time  he 
received  a  message  that  two  young  men  on  horseback  were 
waiting  without  and  anxious  to  see  him.  Simonides  hastened 
to  the  door,  but  looked  in  vain  for  the  visitors.  Scarcely  how- 
ever had  he  left  the  ban  que  ting-hall  when  tlie  roof  fell  in  with 
a  loud  crash,  burning  Scopas  and  all  his  guests  beneath  the 
ruins.  On  inquiring  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  young  men 
who  had  sent  for  him,  Simonides  was  satisfied  that  they  were 
no  other  than  Castor  and  Pollux  themselves. 


Sappho. 


Sappho  was  a  poetess  who  flourished  in  a  very  early  age  of 
Greek  literature.  Of  her  works  few  fragments  remiun,  but 
they  are  enough  to  establish  her  claim  to  eminent  poetical 
genius.  The  story  of  Sappho  commonly  alluded  to  is  that  she 
waa  passionately  in  love  with  n  beautiful  youth  named  Phaon, 
and  failing  to  obtain  a  return  of  affection  she  tJirew  herself 
from  the  promontory  of  Leucadia  into  the  sea,  under  a  super- 
stition that  those  who  should  take  that  "  Lover's-leap,"  would, 
if  not  destroyed,  be  cured  of  their  love. 


Byron  alludes  to  the  story  of  Sappho  in  Childe  Harold, 
Canto  II. :  — 

•  Childe  Harold  niled  and  puieil  Uic  harren  Bpat 
Where  sad  Penelope  o'erlooked  the  wave, 
Aod  ODwanl  viewed  the  nioiiQt,  not  yet  furgot. 
The  lover's  refuge  and  Ihe  Lesbian's  grave. 
Dark  Sappho !  could  not  verse  immorul  eavs 
Thai  breast  imbued  with  auch  immortal  fire?" 

Those  vho  wish  to  know  more  of  Sappho  and  her  le^ 
are  referred  to  the  Spectator,  Nos.  223  and  229,  and  also  to 
Uoore's  Evenings  in  Greece 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


ENDYMION  waa  a  beautiful  youth  who  fed  his  flock  on 
Mount  LatmoB.  One  calm,  clear  night,  Diana,  the  Moon, 
looked  down  and  saw  him  sleeping.  The  cold  heart  of  the 
virgin  goddess  was  warmed  by  his  surpassing  beauty,  and  she 
came  down  to  him,  kissed  him,  and  watched  over  him  while  he 
slept. 

Another  story  was  that  Jupiter  bestowed  on  him  the  g^ft  of 
perpetual  youth  united  with  perpetual  sleep.  Of  one  so  gifted 
we  can  have  but  few  adventures  to  record.  Diana,  it  was  said, 
took  care  that  his  fortunes  should  not  suffer  by  his  inactive 
life,  for  she  made  his  flock  increase,  and  guarded  his  sheep  and 
lambs  from  the  wild  beasts. 

The  story  of  Endymion  has  a  peculiar  charm  from  the  homaa 
meaning  which  it  so  thinly  veils.    We  see  in  Endymion  th< 
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young  poet,  his  fancy  and  his  heart  seeking  in  vain  for  that 
which  can  satisfy  them,  finding  his  favorite  hour  in  the  quiet 
moonlight,  and  nursing  there  beneath  the  beams  of  the  bright 
and  silent  witness  the  melancholy  and  the  ardor  which  con- 
sumes him.  The  story  suggests  aspiring  and  poetic  love,  a  life 
spent  more  in  dreams  than  in  reality,  and  an  early  and  welcome 
death.  s.  g.  bulfinch. 

The  Endymion  of  Keats  is  a  wild  and  fanciful  poem,  con- 
taining some  exquisite  poetry,  as  this,  to  the  moon :  — 

"  The  sleepinjjT  kine 
Couched  in  thy  brightness  dream  of  fields  divine. 
Innumerable  mountains  rise,  and  rise, 

Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes,  * 

And  yet  thy  benediction  passcth  not 
One  obscure  hiding-place,  one  little  spot 
Where  pleasure  may  be  sent;  the  nested  wren 
Has  thy  fair  face  within  its  tranquil  ken.'* 

Dr.  Young  in  the  Night  Thoughts  alludes  to  Endymion 
thus:  — 

"  These  thoughts,  O  Night,  are  thine ; 
'From  thee  they  came  like  lovers*  secret  sighs. 
While  others  slept.    So  Cynthia,  poets  feign, 
In  shadows  veiled,  soft,  sliding  from  her  sphere, 
Her  shepherd  cheered,  of  her  enamored  less 
Than  I  of  thee." 

Fletcher,  in  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  tells, — 

'*  llow  the  pale  Phcebe,  hunting  in  a  grove. 
First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies ; 
How  she  conveyed  him  softly  in  a  sleep, 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  l<atmos,  where  she  stoops  each  night, 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother*s  light. 
To  kiss  her  sweetest." 


Orion. 

Orion  was  the  son  of  Neptune.     He  was  a  handsome  giant 
and  a  mighty  hunter.     His   father  gave  him  the  power  of 
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wading  through  the  depths  of  the  sea,  or  as  others  say, 
of  walking  on  its  surface. 

Orion  loved  Merope,  the  daughter  of  CEnopion,  king  of  Chios, 
and  sought  her  in  marriage.  He  cleared  the  island  of  wild 
beasts,  and  brought  the  spoib  of  the  chase  as  presents  to  his 
beloved ;  but  as  (Enopion  constantly  deferred  his  consent, 
Orion  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  the  maiden  by  violence. 
Her  father,  incensed  at  this  conduct,  having  made  Orion  drunk, 
dejirived  liim  of  his  sight,  and  cast  him  out  on  the  searshore. 
The  blinded  hero  followed  the  sound  of  the  Cyclops'  hammer 
till  he  reached  Lemnos,  and  came  to  the  forge  of  Vulcan,  who, 
taking  pity  on  him,  gave  him  Kedalion,  one  of  his  men,  to  be 
Jiis  guide  to  the  abode  of  the  sun.  Placing  Kedalion  on  his 
shoulders,  Orion  proceeded  to  the  east,  and  there  meeting  the 
sun-god,  was  restored  to  sight  by  his  beam. 

After  this  he  dwelt  as  a  hunter  with  Diana,  with  whom  he 
was  a  favorite,  and  it  is  even  said  she  was  about  to  marry  him. 
Her  brother  was  highly  displeased  and  often  chid  her,  but  to 
no  purpose.  One  day,  observing  Orion  wading  through  the 
sea  with  his  head  just  above  the  water,  Apollo  pointed  it  out 
to  his  sister  and  maintained  that  she  could  not  hit  that  black 
thing  on  the  sea.  The  archer-goddess  discharged  a  shaft  with 
fatal  abn.  The  waves  rolled  the  dead  body  of  Orion  to  the 
land,  and  bewailing  her  fatal  error  with  many  tears,  Diana 
placed  him  among  the  stars,  where  he  appears  as  a  giant,  with 
a  girdle,  sword,  lion's  skin,  and  club.  Sirius,  his  dog,  follows 
him,  and  the  Pleiads  fly  before  him. 

The  Pleiads  were  daughters  of  Atlas,  and  nymphs  of  Diana's 
train.  One  day  Orion  saw  them,  and  became  enamored,  and 
pursued  them.  In  their  distress  they  prayed  to  the  gods  to 
change  their  form,  and  Jupiter  in  pity  turned  them  into 
pigeons,  and  then  made  them  a  constellation  in  the  sky. 
Though  their  number  was  seven,  only  six  stars  are  visible,  for 
Electra,  one  of  them,  it  is  said,  left  her  place  that  she  might 
not  behold  the  ruin  of  Troy,  for  that  city  Avas  founded  by  her 
son  Dardanus.  The  sicrht  had  such  an  effect  on  her  sisters  that 
they  have  looked  pale  ever  since. 
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Mr.  Longfellow  has  a  poem  on  the  "Occultation  of  Orion." 
Tlie  following  lines  iire  those  in  which  be  alluOes  to  the  mythic 
Blory.  We  must  premise  that  on  the  celoslial  globe  Orion  is 
represented  aa  robed  in  a  lion's  skin  and  wielding  a  club.  At 
the  moment  the  stars  of  the  constellation  one  by  one  werQ 
i^uenched  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  poet  tella  us, — 

"  Down  Tel]  Ilio  red  «k[ii  of  (he  lion 
liilo  the  river  at  Uis  fcot. 
HI'  Diighly  club  do  lon^r  beat 
•  TIk<  rorehoid  oribe  bull-,  but  he 

Bcclcd  lu  of  j'orc  beside  Ibc  scb, 
U'hea  blinded  by  (Enopion 
He  magU  tbo  blnckimith  Bt  hii  tot^. 
And  climbing  up  liie  narrow  gorge, 
FiiL-d  bis  bUnli  eyes  upou  Ihr  luii." 

Tennyson  has  a  different  theory  of  the  Pleiads :  — 

ho  melloT  ihade, 

Loektlei,  Haa. 

Byron  alludes  to  the  lost  Pleiad  :  — 

"  l.ikc  tiio  lost  Pioiuil  H-L'n  no  triori?  below." 


e  subject. 


AuitOKA    AXD   TiTHONUS. 

Aurora,  the  goddess  of  the  Dawn,  like  Iter  sister  the  Moon, 
waa  at  times  inspired  with  the  love  of  mortals.  Her  greatest 
favorite  was  Tithonns,  son  of  Laoniedon,  king  of  Troy.  She 
stole  him  away,  and  prevailed  on  Jupiter  to  grant  him  immor- 
tality i  but  forgetting  to  have  youth  joined  in  the  gift,  after 
some  time  she  began  to  discern,  to  her  great  mortification,  that 
he  was  growing  old.  Wlien  his  hair  was  quite  white  she  left 
his  society ;  bnt  he  still  had  the  range  of  her  palace,  lived  on 
ambrosial  food,  and  was  clad  in  celestial  raiment.  At  length 
he  lost  the  power  of  using  his  timbs,  and  then  she  shut  him  up 
in  his  chamber,  whence  his  feeble  voice  might  at  times  be 
heard.     Finally  she  turned  hiin  into  a  grasshopper. 
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Memnon  was  the  son  of  Aurora  and  Tithonus.  He  was  king 
of  tlie  Ethiopians,  and  dwelt  in  the  extreme  east,  on  the  shore 
of  Ocean.  He  came  witli  his  warriors  to  assist  the  kindred  of 
his  father  in  the  war  of  Troy.  King  Priam  received  him  with 
great  honors,  and  listened  with  admiration  to  his  narrative  of 
the  wonders  of  the  ocean  shore. 

The  very  day  after  his  arrival,  Memnon,  impatient  of  repose, 
led  his  troops  to  the  field.  Antilochus,  the  brave  son  of  Nestor, 
fell  by  his  hand,  and  the  Greeks  were  put  to  flight,  when  Achil- 
les appeared  and  restored  the  battle.  A  long  and  doubtful 
contest  ensued  between  him  and  the  son  of  Aurora ;  at  length 
victory  declared  for  Achilles,  Memnon  fell,  and  the  Trojans 
fled  in  dismay. 

Aurora,  who,  from  her  station  in  the  sky,  had  viewed  with 
apprehension  the  danger  of  her  son,  when  she  saw  him  fall 
directed  his  brothers,  the  Winds,  to  convey  his  body  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Esepus  in  Paphlagonia.  In  the  evening 
Aurora  came,  accompanied  by  the  Hours  and  the  Pleiads,  and 
wept  and  lamented  over  her  son.  Night,  in  sympathy  with 
her  grief,  spread  the  heaven  with  clouds ;  all  nature  mourned 
for  the  offspring  of  the  Dawn.  The  Ethiopians  raised  his 
tomb  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  in  the  grove  of  the  nymphs, 
and  Jupiter  caused  the  sj^arks  and  cinders  of  his  funeral-pile  to 
be  turned  into  birds,  which,  dividing  into  two  flocks,  fought 
over  the  pile  till  they  fell  into  the  flame.  Every  year,  at  the 
anniversary  of  his  death,  they  return  and  celebrate  his  obse- 
(juics  in  like  manner.  Aurora  remains  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
of  her  son.  Her  tears  still  flow,  and  may  be  seen  at  early 
morning  in  the  form  of  dew-drops  on  the  grass. 

Unlike  most  of  the  marvels  of  ancient  mythology,  there  still 
exist  some  memorials  of  this.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile, 
in  Egypt,  are  two  colossal  statues,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be 
the  statue  of  Memnon.  Ancient  writers  record  that  when  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  fall  upon  this  statue,  a  sound  is 
heard  to  issue  from  it  which  they  compare  to  the  snapping  of 
a  harp-string.  There  is  sonic  doubt  about  the  identification  of 
the  existing  statue  with  the  one  described  by  the  ancients,  and 
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the  mysterious  sounds  nre  Btill  more  doubtful.  Yet  there  are 
not  wanting  some  modern  testimonies  to  their  being  still  audi- 
ble. It  has  been  suggested  tiiat  Bounds  produced  by  confined 
air  making  its  escape  from  creviees  or  caverns  in  the  rocks 
may  have  given  some  ground  for  the  story.  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson, a  late  traveilor,  of  tlie  highest  authority,  examined  the 
statue  itself,  and  discovered  that  it  was  hollow,  and  that  "  in 
the  lap  of  the  statue  is  a  Ktone,  which,  on  being  struck,  emits  a 
metallic  sound,  that  might  still  be  made  use  of  to  deceive  a 
visitor  who  was  predisposed  to  believe  its  powere." 

The  vocal  statoe  of  Memnon  Is  a  favorite  subject  of  allusion 
witl[  the  poets,     Darwin,  in  bis  Botanic  Garden,  says, — 

SpanUn«iuB  conconls  chuired  the  malia  sh'sini 
Toucbed  by  hi*  orient  beam  responsive  rings 
The  hTin|:Iyn>  luul  vibrMes  uU  its  strings; 
AcdonlKnl  kIbIci  the  lemlcr  lanes  prolong, 
And  holy  cclioes  (well  the  uloring  sang." 


Acts  AND  Galatea. 

Scylla'  was  a  fair  virgin  of  Sicily,  a  favorite  of  the  Sea- 
Nyiri|il[s.  She  had  many  suitors,  hut  repelled  them  ail,  and 
would  go  to  the  grotto  of  Galatea,  and  tell  tier  how  she  was 
persecuted.  One  day  the  goddess,  while  Scylla  dressed  her 
hair,  listened  to  the  story,  and  then  replied,  "  Yet,  maiden, 
your  persecutors  are  of  the  not  ungentle  race  of  men,  whom  if 
you  will  you  can  repel ;  but  I,  the  daughter  of  Nereua,  and 
protected  by  such  a  band  of  sisters,  fotmd  no  escape  from  the 
passion  of  the  Cyclops  but  in  the  depths  of  the  sea;"  and  tears 
stopped  her  utterance,  which  when  the  pitying  maiden  had 
wiped  away  with  her  delicate  finger,  and  soothed  the  goddess, 
"  Tell  me,  dearest,"  s^d  she,  "  the  cause  of  your  grief." 
Galatea  then  said,  "Acls  was  the  son  of  Faunus  and  a  Naiad. 
His  father  and  mother  loved  him  dearly,  but  their  love  was 
not  equal  to  mine.    For  the  l)eautiful  youth  attached  himself 

■  See  pige  73. 
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to  me  alone,  and  he  was  just  sixteen  years  old,  the  down  just 
beginning  to  darken  liis  cheeks.  As  much  as  I  sought  his  so- 
ciety, so  much  did  the  Cyclops  seek  mine ;  and  if  you  ask  me 
whether  my  love  for  Acis  or  my  hatred  for  Polyphemus  was  the 
stronger,  I  caimot  tell  you  ;  they  were  in  equal  measure.  Oh, 
Venus,  how  great  is  thy  power !  this  fierce  giant,  the  terror  of 
the  woods,  whom  no  hapless  stranger  escaped  unharmed,  who 
defied  even  Jove  himself,  learned  to  feel  what  love  was,  and, 
touched  with  a  passion  for  me,  forgot  his  flocks  and  his  well- 
stored  caverns.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  began  to  take 
some  care  of  his  appearance,  and  to  try  to  make  himself  agi*ee- 
able ;  he  harrowed  those  coarse  locks  of  his  with  a  comb,  and 
mowed  his  beard  with  a  sickle,  looked  at  his  harsh  features  in 
the  water,  and  composed  his  countenance.  His  love  of  slaugh- 
ter, his  fierceness  and  thirst  of  blood  prevailed  no  more,  and 
ships  that  touched  at  his  island  went  away  in  safety.  He 
paced  uj)  and  down  the  sea-shore,  imprinting  huge  tracks  with 
his  heavy  tread,  and,  when  weary,  lay  tranquilly  in  his  cave. 

"There  is  a  cliff  which  projects  into  the  sea,  which  washes 
it  on  either  side.  Thither  one  day  the  huge  Cyclops  ascended, 
and  sat  down  while  his  flocks  spread  themselves  around.  Lay- 
ing down  his  staff  which  would  have  served  for  a  mast  to  hold 
a  vessel's  sail,  and  taking  his  instrument,  compacted  of  numer- 
ous pipes,  he  made  the  hills  and  the  waters  echo  the  music  of 
his  song.  I  lay  hid  under  a  rock,  by  the  side  of  my  beloved 
Acis,  and  listened  to  the  distant  strain.  It  was  full  of  extrav- 
agant praises  of  my  beauty,  mingled  with  passionate  reproaches 
of  my  coldness  and  cruelty. 

"  When  he  had  finished  he  rose  up,  and  like  a  ra^g  bull, 
that  cannot  stand  still,  wandered  off  into  the  woods.  Acis  and 
J  thought  no  more  of  him,  till  on  a  sudden  he  came  to  a  spot 
which  gave  him  a  view  of  us  as  we  sat.  '  I  see  you,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  and  I  will  make  this  the  last  of  your  love-meetings.' 
His  voice  Avas  a  roar  such  as  an  angry  Cyclops  alone  could 
utter.  JEtna  trembled  at  the  sound.  I,  overcome  with  terror, 
plunged  into  the  water.  Acis  turned  and  fled,  crying,  *  Save 
me,  Galatea,  save  me,  my  parents!'  The  Cyclops  pursued 
him,  and  tearing  a  rock  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  hurled 
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it  at  him.  Though  only  a  comer  of  it  touched  him  it  over- 
whelmed him. 

"  All  that  fate  left  in  my  power  I  did  for  Acis.  I  endowed 
him  with  the  honors  of  his  grandfather  the  river-god.  The 
purple  blood  flowed  out  from  under  the  rock,  but  by  degrees 
gi-ew  paler  and  looked  like  the  stream  of  a  river  rendered  tur- 
bid by  rains,  and  in  time  it  became  clear.  The  rock  cleaved 
open,  and  the  water,  as  it  gushed  from  the  chasm,  uttered  a 
pleasing  murmur." 

Thus  Acis  was  changed  into  a  riverjf  and  the  river  retains 
the  name  of  Acis. 


CILAPTEK  XX. 

THE     TROJAN     WAR. 

MINERVA  was  tlie  gwldess  of  wis<loni,  bat  on  ono  occasion 
she  did  a  very  foolish  thing ;  she  entered  into  competition 
witL  Juno  and  Veniifl  for  the  prize  of  beauty.  It  happened 
thus.  At  tlie  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  al)  the  gods  were  in- 
vited witli  the  exception  of  Eris,  or  Discord.  Enraged  at  her 
exclusion,  the  goddess  threw  a  golden  apple  among  the  guests 
with  the  inscription,  "  For  the  most  beantiful."  Thereupon 
Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  each  cidmed  the  apple.  Jnjiiter 
not  willing  to  decide  in  so  delicate  a  matter,  sent  the  god- 
desses to  Mount  Ida,  where  the  beautiful  shepherd  Paris  was 
tending  bis  flocks,  and  to  him  was  committed  the  decision. 
The  goddesses  accordingly  appeared  before  him.  Juno  prom- 
ised him  power  and  riches,  Minerva  glory  and  renown  in  war, 
and  VenuM  the  fairest  of  wonien  for  bis  wife,  each  attonipting 
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to  bias  his  decision  in  her  own  favor,  Paris  decided  in  favor 
of  Veniia  and  gave  hor  ihe  gohlen  apple,  thus  making  tlie  Iwo 
other  goddesses  his  enemies.  Under  the  protection  of  Venus, 
Paris  sailed  to  Greece,  and  was  liospitably  received  by  Mene- 
lauB,  king  of  Sparta.  Now  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaiis,  was 
the  very  woman  whom  Venus  had  destined  for  Paris,  the  fair- 
est of  her  sex.  She  had  been  sought  as  a  bride  by  numerous 
suitors,  and  before  her  decision  was  made  known,  they  all,  at 
the  suggestion  of  tHysses,  one  of  their  number,  took  an  oath 
that  they  would  defend  her  from  all  injury  and  avenge  her 
cause  if  necessary.  She  chose  Menelaua,  and  was  living  with 
him  happily  when  Paris  became  their  guest.  Paris,  aided  by 
Venus,  persuaded  her  to  elope  with  him,  and  carried  her  to 
Troy,  whence  arose  the  famous  Trojan  war,  the  theme  of  the 
greatest  poems  of  anti<|uity,  those  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

Menelaus  called  ujion  liis  brother  chieftains  of  Greece  to 
fulfil  their  pledge,  and  join  him  in  hb  efforts  to  recover  hia 
wife.  They  generally  came  forward,  but  Ulysses,  who  had 
married  Penelope  and  was  very  happy  in  his  wife  and  child, 
h.id  no  disposition  to  embark  in  such  a  troublesome  affair.  He 
therefore  hung  back  and  Palaniedes  was  sent  to  urge  him. 
When  Palaraedes  arrived  at  Itbaca,  Ulysses  pretended  to  be 
mad.  He  yoked  an  ass  and  an  ox  together  to  the  plough  and 
began  to  sow  salt,  Palamedes,  to  try  him,  placed  the  infant 
Telemachus  before  the  plough,  whereupon  the  father  turned 
the  plough  aside,  showing  plainly  that  ho  was  no  madman,  and 
after  that  could  no  longer  refuse  to  fulfil  his  promise.  Being 
now  himself  gained  for  the  undertaking,  he  lent  hia  aid  to  bring 
in  other  reluctant  chiefs,  especially  Achilles.  This  hero  was 
the  son  of  that  Thetis  at  whose  marriage  the  ap|)le  of  Discord 
had  been  thrown  among  the  goddesses.  Thetis  was  herself 
one  of  the  immortals,  a  sea-nymph,  and  knowing  that  her  son 
was  fnt«d  to  perish  before  Troy  if  he  went  on  the  expedition, 
she  endeavored  to  prevent  hia  going.  She  sent  him  away  to 
the  court  of  King  Lyconiedes,  and  induced  him  to  conceal 
himself  in  the  disguise  of  a  maiden  among  the  daughters  of  the 
king.  UlyssfB,  hearing  he  was  there,  went  disgnised  as  a  mer- 
chant to  the  palace  and   offered  for  sale  female  ornnmenls, 
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among  which  he  had  placed  some  arras.  While  the  klDg's 
daughters  were  engrossed  with  the  other  contents  of  the  mer- 
chant's pack,  Achilles  handled  the  weapons  and  thereby  be- 
trayed himself  to  the  keen  eye  of  Ulysses,  who  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  disregard  his  mother's  prudent 
counsels  and  join  his  countrymen  in  the  war. 

Priam  was  king  of  Troy,  and  Paris,  the  shepherd  and  seducer 
of  Helen,  was  his  son.  Paris  had  been  brought  up  in  obscu- 
rity, because  there  were  certain  ominous  forebodings  connected 
with  him  from  his  infancy  that  he  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
state.  These  forebodings  seemed  at  length  likely  to  be  real- 
ized, for  the  Grecian  armament  now  in  preparation  was  the 
greatest  that  had  ever  been  fitted  out.  Agamemnon,  king  of 
Mycenae,  and  brother  of  the  injured  Menelaus,  was  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief. Achilles  was  their  most  illustrious  warrior. 
After  him  ranked  Ajax,  gigantic  in  size  and  of  great  courage, 
but  dull  of  intellect,  Diomedes,  second  only  to  Achilles  in  all 
the  qualities  of  a  hero,  Ulysses,  famous  for  his  sagacity,  and 
Nestor,  the  oldest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  and  one  to  whom  thc^y 
all  looked  up  for  counsel.  But  Troy  was  no  feeble  enemy. 
Priam,  the  king,  was  now  old,  but  he  had  been  a  wise  prince 
and  had  strengthened  his  state  by  good  government  at  home 
and  numerous  alliances  with  his  neighbors.  But  the  principal 
stay  and  support  of  his  throne  was  his  son  Hector,  one  of  tlhe 
noblest  characters  painted  by  heathen  antiquity.  Hector  felt, 
from  the  first,  a  presentiment  of  the  fall  of  his  country,  but 
still  peraevered  in  his  heroic  resistance,  yet  by  no  means  justi- 
fied the  wrong  which  brought  this  danger  upon  her.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Andromache,  and  as  a  husband^  and 
father  his  character  was  not  less  admirable  than  as  a  warrior. 
The  principal  leaders  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  besides  Hec- 
tor, were  ^neas  and  Deiphobus,  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon. 

After  two  years  of  preparation  the  Greek  fleet  and  army 
assembled  in  the  port  of  Aulis  in  Boeotia.  Here  Agamemnon 
in  hunting  killed  a  stag  which  was  sacred  to  Diana,  and  the 
goddess  in  return  visited  the  army  with  pestilence,  and  pro- 
duced a  calm  which  prevented  the  ships  from  leaving  the  port. 
Calchas  the  soothsayer  thereupon  announced  that  the  wrath  of 
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the  viigin  goddesB  couki  only  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
virgin  on  ber  altar,  and  tbnt  none  other  but  the  daughter  of 
the  offender  would  be  acceptable.  Agamemnon,  however 
reluctant,  yielded  his  consent,  and  the  maiden  Iphigcnia  was 
Bent  for  under  the  pretence  that  she  was  lo  be  married  to 


Achilles.  When  she  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  the  goddess 
relented  and  snatched  her  away,  leaving  a  hind  in  her  place, 
and  Iphigenia  enveloped  in  a  clond  was  carried  to  Tauris, 
where  Diana  made  her  priestess  of  her  temple. 

Tennyson,  in  his  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  makes  Iphigenia 
thus  describe  her  feelings  at  the  moment  of  sacrifice,  the  mo 
ment  represented  in  our  engraving:  — 
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"  I  was  cut  off  from  hope  in  that  sad  place, 

Which  yet  to  name  my  spirit  loathes  and  fears; 
My  father  held  his  hand  upon  his  face ; 
I,  blinded  by  my  tears, 

"  Still  strove  to  speak ;  my  voice  was  thick  with  sight, 
As  in  a  dream.    Dimly  I  could  descry 
The  stem  black-bearded  kings,  with  wolfish  eyes, 
Waiting  to  see  me  die. 

"  The  tall  masts  quivered  as  they  lay  afloat, 
The  temples  and  the  people  and  the  shore ; 
One  drcw  a  sharp  knife  through  my  tender  th]x>at 
Slowly,  —  and  —  nothing  more." 

The  wind  now  proving  fair  the  fleet  made  sail  and  brought 
the  forces  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  The  Trojans  came  to  oppose 
their  landing,  and  at  the  first  onset  Protesilaus  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Hector.  Protesilaus  had  left  at  home  his' wife  Laodamia, 
who  was  most  tenderly  attached  to  him.  When  the  news  of 
hb  death  reached  her  she  implored  the  gods  to  be  allowed  to 
converse  with  him  only  three  hours.  The  request  was  granted. 
Mercury  led  ProtesilaUs  back  to  the  upper  world,  and  when 
he  died  a  second  time  Laodamia  died  with  him.  There  was  a 
story  that  the  nymphs  planted  elm-trees  round  his  grave  which 
grew  very  well  till  they  were  high  enough  to  command  a  view 
of  Troy,  and  then  withered  away,  while  fresh  branches  sprang 
from  the  roots. 

Wordsworth  has  taken  the  story  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodamia 
for  the  subject  of  a  poem.  It  seems  the  oracle  had  declared 
that  victory  should  be  the  lot  of  that  party  from  which  should 
fall  the  first  victim  to  the  war.  The  poet  represents  Protesi- 
laus, on  his  brief  return  to  earth,  as  relating  to  Laodamia  the 
story  of  his  fate ;  — 

"  The  wished-for  wind  was  given ;  I  then  revolved 

The  oracle,  upon  the  silent  sea ; 
And  if  no  worthier  led  the  way,  resolved 

That  of  a  thousand  vessels  mine  should  be 
The  foremost  prow  impressing  to  the  strand,  — 
Mine  the  fstX,  blood  that  tinged  the  Trojan  sand. 
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''  Yet  bitter,  ofttimcs  bitter  wu  the  puig 

Wbenofthj  loaa  1  Ihoui-lit,  beloved  wife  I 
On  Ihee  loo  faailly  did  my  memory  liang. 
And  aa  iho  joyt  wc  shBred  in  morlal  life, 
The  pnlb«  wliicli  ivc  had  troi!,  —  these  fonntains,  Sowen; 
My  new  planned  cities  tad  unSaished  Unrars. 

"  But  ihonld  nHpcnsc  permit  Ihe  toe  to  cry, 
*  Behold  llicy  tremble !  luughly  tbeir  Briny, 
Yet  nf  1  heir  number  no  one  dare*  to  die! " 

In  toil]  I  swept  Ibp  indignity  BWiy  : 
Old  Tniltiea  Ibeii  recurred :  but  10%  tlianjcbC 
In  net  cnilxHlicd  my  deliverance  wrougliU 

npon  llie  side 

Of  tlelleBpont  (such  futli  was  enlerliiiiie<l) 

A  knot  of  spiry  trees  ftr  (ges  grew 
From  oat  the  tomb  of  him  tbrwbnm  sbe  died] 
And  ever  wben  snch  alalure  tbcy  bud  uaiaed 

Tlint  Ilium's  Wills  were  siLliject  to  Ihcir  vi 


The 


wilhci 


>  «ghl. 


A  coutlunt  inlercbko^e  of  growth  and  blij^bll  " 


Tbe  Iliad. 

Tho  «-ar  continued  witliout  decisive  results  for  nine  yeai*. 
Tlien  .in  event  occurred  which  seemed  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the 
cauae  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  was  a  quat^el  between  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  great  poem  of 
Homer,  tlie  Hiad,  begins.  The  Greeks,  though  unsuccessful 
against  Troy,  had  taken  the  neighboring  and  allied  cities,  and 
in  the  division  of  the  spoil  a  female  captive,  by  name  Chryseb. 
'laughter  of  Chrysea,  priest  of  Apollo,  had  fallen  to  the  share 
of  Agamemnon,  Chryses  came  bearing  the  sacred  emblems  of 
his  office,  and  begged  the  release  of  his  daughter,  Agamemnon 
refused.  Thcreujion  Chryses  implored  Apollo  to  afflict  tlie 
Greeks  till  they  shou]«^  be  forced  to  yield  their  prey,  Apollo 
granted  the  prayer  of  liis  priest,  and  sent  jjestilence  into  tlie 
Grecian  camp.  Then  a  council  was  called  to  deliberate  how  to 
allay  the  wrath  of  the  gods  and  avert  the  plague.  Achilles 
boldly  chai^d  their  misfortunes  upon  Agamemnon  as  caused 
by  his  withholding  Chrysel's.  Agamemnon  enraged,  consented 
to  relinquish  his  captive,  but  demanded  that  Achilles  should 
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yield  to  him  in  her  stead  BriseTs,  a  maiden  who  had  fallen  to 
Achilles'  share  in  the  division  of  the  spoil.  Achilles  submitted, 
hut  forthwith  declared  that  he  would  take  no  further  part  in 
the  war.  He  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  general  camp  and 
openly  avowed  his  intention  of  returning  home  to  Greece. 


The  frodfi  and  goddesses  interested  themselves  as  much  in 
this  famous  war  as  the  parties  themselves.  It  was  well  known 
to  them  tliat  fate  had  decreed  that  Troj  should  fall,  at  last,  if 
her  enemies  should  persevere  and  not  voluntarily  abandon  the 
enterprise.  Yet  there  was  room  enough  left  for  chance  to 
expite  by  turns  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  powers  above  who 
took  part  with  either  side.  Juno  and  Minerva,  in  consequence 
of  the  slight  put  upon  their  charms  by  Paris,  were  hostile  to  the 
Trojans ;  Venus  for  the  opposite  cause  favored  them.    Venus 
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enlisted  her  admirer  Mars  on  the  same  Bide,  bnt  Neptune 
favored  tlie  Greeks.  Apollo  was  neutral,  Bometimfs  talking  one 
eide,  soiuetimeB  the  otlier,  nnd  Jove  himself,  though  he  loved 
Ihe  good  King  Priam,  yet  exercised  a  degree  of  iiii))arliality ; 
111)1.  however  without  exceptions. 

Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles,  warmly  rcBenled  tlie  injury 
done  to  her  son.  She  repaired  immediately  to  Jove's  palace, 
iitid  besought  him  to  make  the  Greeks  repent  of  their  injustice 


to  Aehilles  by  granting  success  to  the  Trojan  arms.  Jii|iilet 
consented;  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued  the  Trojiins  were 
completely  successful.  The  Greeks  were  driven  from  the  field, 
and  took  refuge  in  their  ships. 

Then  Agamemnon  called  a  council  of  his  wisest  and  bravest 
chiefs.  Nestor  advised  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to 
Achilles  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  the  field ;  that  Agamem- 
non should  yield  the  maiden,  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  with 
ample  jpfts  to  atone  for  the  wrong  he  had  done.     Agamemnoii 
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consented,  and  Ulysses,  Ajax,  and  Phoenix  were  sent  to  carrj 
to  Achilles  the  penitent  message.  They  performed  that  duty, 
but  Achilles  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties.  He  positively 
refused  to  return  to  the  field,  and  peraisted  in  his  resolution 
to  embark  for  Greece  without  delay. 

The  Greeks  had  constructed  a  rampart  around  their  ships, 
and  now,  instead  of  besieging  Troy,  they  were  in  a  manner 
besieged  themselves  within  their  rampart.  The  next  day  after 
the  unsuccessful  embassy  to  Achilles,  a  battle  was  fought,  and 
the  Trojans,  favored  by  Jove,  were  successful,  and  succeeded 
in  forcing  a  passage  through  the  Grecian  rampart,  and  were 
about  to  set  fire  to  the  ships.  Neptune,  seeing  the  Greeks  so 
pressed,  came  to  their  rescue.  He  appeared  in  the  form  of 
Calchas  the  prophet,  encouraged  the  warriors  with  his  shouts, 
and  appealed  to  each  individually  till  he  raised  their  ardor  to 
such  a  pitch  that  they  forced  the  Trojans  to  give  way.  Ajax 
performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  at  length  encountered  Hector. 
Ajax  shouted  defiance,  to  which  Hector  replied,  and  hurled  his 
lance  at  the  huge  waiTior.  It  was  well  aimed,  and  struck  Ajax 
where  the  belts  that  bore  his  sword  and  shield  crossed  each 
other  on  the  breast.  The  double  guard  prevented  its  penetrat- 
ing, and  it  fell  harmless.  Then  Ajax,  seizing  a  huge  stone,  one 
of  those  that  served  to  prop  the  ships,  hurled  it  at  Hector.  It 
struck  him  in  the  neck  and  stretched  him  on  the  plain.  His 
followers  instantly  seized  him,  and  bore  him  off  stunned  and 
wounded. 

While  Neptune  was  thus  aiding  the  Greeks  and  driving  back 
the  .Trojans,  Jupiter  saw  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  for  his 
attention  had  been  drawn  from  the  field  by  the  wiles  of  Juno. 
That  goddess  had  arrayed  herself  in  all  her  charms,  and,  to 
crown  all,  had  borrowed  of  Venus  her  girdle  called  Cestus, 
which  had  the  effect  to  heighten  the  wearer's  charms  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  were  quite  irresistible.  So  prepared,  Juno 
went  to  join  her  husband,  who  sat  on  Olympus  watching  the 
battle.  When  he  beheld  her  she  looked  so  charming  that  the 
fondness  of  his  early  love  revived,  and,  forgetting  the  contend- 
ing armies  and  all  other  affairs  of  state,  he  thought  only  of  her 
and  let  the  battle  go  as  it  would. 
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But  lliifl  absorption  did  not  continue  long,  nnd  when,  upon 
turning  liis  eyi's  downward,  he  bctiulil  Ilertor  strott-hed  on  the 
plain  almost  lifeless  from  pain  and  liruiscs,  he  dismissed  Juno 
in  a  rage,  commamlinfr  her  to  sttnd  Iris  and  Apollo  to  him. 
When  Iris  came  he  sent  her  with  a  stern  message  to  Neptune, 
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ordering  hitn  instuntly  toqiiit  the  field,  A]iollo  was  dispal chert 
to  Ileal  Hector's  bruises  and  to  inspirit  liis  lieiiit.  These  orders 
were  obeyed  with  such  s)>t-ed  that  while  the  battle  still  raged. 
Hector  returned  to  the  field  and  Neptune  betook  himself  to  faia 

An  arrow  from  Paris's  bow  wounded  Macliaon,  son  of  JS^w- 
japiiis,  who  inherited  Ma  father's  art  of  healing,  and  was  there- 
fore of  great  value  to  the  Greeks  as  llieir  surgeon,  besides 
being  one  of  their  bravest  warriors.  Nestor  took  Machaon  in 
his  chariot  and  conveyed  him  from  the  field.  As  they  passed 
the  ships  of  Aehilies,  that  hero,  looking  out  over  the  field,  saw 
the  chariot  of  Nestor  and  recognised  the  old  chief,  but  could 
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not  discern  who  the  wounded  chief  was.  So  calling  PatrocluSi 
his  companion  and  dearest  friend,  he  sent  him  to  Nestor's  tent 
to  inquire. 

Patroclus,  arriving  at  Nestor's  tent,  saw  Machaon  wounded, 
and  having  told  the  cause  of  his  coming  would  have  hastened 
away,  but  Nestor  detained  him,  to  tell  him  the  extent  of  the 
Grecian  calamities.  He  reminded  him  also  how,  at  the  time 
of  departing  for  Troy,  Achilles  and  himself  had  been  charged 
by  their  respective  fathei*s  with  different  advice ;  Achilles  to 
aspire  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory,  Patroclus,  as  the  elder,  to 
keep  watch  over  his  friend,  and  to  guide  his  inexperience. 
"  Now,"  said  Nestor,  "  is  the  time  for  such  influence.  If  the 
gods  so  please,  thou  mayest  win  him  back  to  the  common 
caase ;  but  if  not  let  him  at  least  send  his  soldiers  to  the  field, 
and  come  thou,  Patroclus,  clad  in  his  armor,  and  perhaps  the 
very  sight  of  it  may  drive  back  the  Trojans." 

Patroclus  was  strongly  moved  with  this  address,  and  hastened 
back  to  Achilles,  revolving  in  his  mind  all  he  had  seen  and 
heard.  He  told  the  prince  the  sad  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
camp  of  their  late  associates ;  Diomedes,  Ulysses,  Agamemnon, 
Machaon,  all  wounded,  the  rampart  broken  down,  the  enemy 
among  the  shi])s  prej)aring  to  burn  them,  and  thus  to  cut  off 
all  means  of  return  to  Greece.  While  they  spoke  the  flames 
bui-st  forth  from  one  of  the  ships.  Achilles,  at  the  sight,  re- 
lented so  far 'as  to  grant  Patroclus  his  request  to  lead  the 
Myrmidons  (for  so  were  Achilles'  soldiers  called)  to  the  field, 
and  to  lend  him  his  armor  that  he  might  thereby  strike  more 
terror  into  the  minds  of  the  Trojans.  Without  delay  the  sol- 
diers were  marshalled,  Patroclus  put  on  the  radiant  armor  and 
mounted  the  chariot  of  Achilles,  and  led  forth  the  men  ardent 
for  battle.  But  before  he  went,  Achilles  strictly  charged  him 
that  he  should  be  content  with  repelling  the  foe.  "  Seek  not," 
said  he,  "to  press  the  Trojans  without  me,  lest  thou  add  still 
more  to  the  disgrace  already  mine."  Then  exhorting  the 
troops  to  do  their  best  he  dismissed  them  full  of  ardor  to  the 
fight. 

Patroclus  and  his  Myrmidons  at  once  plunged  into  the  con- 
test where  it  raged  hottest ;  at  the  sight  of  which  the  joyful 
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Grecians  shoutccl  and  the  sliiiio  michoed  the  acclaim.  T)ic 
Trojans,  at  the  sight  of  the  well-known  armor,  struck  with 
terror,  looked  every  where  for  refiige.  First  those  who  had 
got  posseaeion  i>f  the  ship  and  set  it  on  tire  left  and  allowed 
the  Grecians  to  retake  it  and  extinguish  the  flaines.  Then  the 
rest  of  the  Trojans  fled  in  dismay.  Ajax,  Menelaus,  and  the 
two  sons  of  Nestor  performed  prodigies  of  valor.  Hector  was 
forced  to  turn  his  horses'  heads  and  retire  fi-om  the  enclosure, 
leaving  his  men  entangled  in  the  fosse  to  escape  as  they  could. 
Patroclus  drove  them  before  him,  slaying  many,  none  daring 
to  make  a  stand  against  him. 

At  last  Sar|)6don,  son  of  Jove,  ventured  to  oppose  himself 
in  fight  to  Patroclus.  Jupiter  looked  down  upon  him  and 
would  have  snatched  him  from  the  fate  which  awaited  him, 
hut  Juno  hinted  that  if  he  did  so  it  would  induce  all  others  of 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven  to  interpose  in  like  maimer  when- 
ever any  of  their  offspring  were  endangered ;  to  which  reason 
Jove  yielded.  Sarp6don  threw  his  spear  but  missed  Patroclus, 
but  Patroclus  threw  his  with  better  succesa.  It  jiierced  Sar- 
p4don's  brea<«t  and  he  fell,  and,  calling  to  his  friends  to  save 
his  body  from  the  foe,  expired.  Then  a  furious  contest  arose 
for  the  possession  of  the  corpse.  The  Greeks  succeeded  and 
sti'ipped  Sarjifidon  of  his  armor ;  but  Jove  would  not  allow  the 
remains  of  his  son  to  be  dishonored,  and  by  his  command 
Apollo  snatched  from  the  midst  of  the  combatants  the  body  of 
Saqwidon  and  committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  twin  brothers 
Deatii  and  Sleep,  by  whom  it  was  transported  to  Lycia,  the 
native  laud  of  SarpMon,  where  it  received  due  funeral  rites. 

Thus  far  Patroclus  had  succeeded  to  his  utmost  wish  in 
repelling  the  Trojans  and  relieving  his  countrj-men,  but  now 
came  a  change  of  fortune.  Hector,  borne  in  his  chariot,  con- 
fronted him.  Patroclus  threw  a  vast  stone  at  Hector,  which 
missed  its  aim,  but  smote  Cebriones,  the  charioteer,  and 
knocked  him  from  the  car.  Hector  lea))ed  from  the  chariot  to 
rescue  his  friend,  and  Patroclus  also  descended  to  complete  his 
victory.  Thus  the  two  heroes  met  face  to  face.  At  this  de- 
cisive moment  the  jioet,  as  if  reluctant  to  give  Hector  the 
glory,  records  that  Phffibiw  t«ok  part  against  Patroclus.     He 
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Struck  the  helmet  from  his  head  and  the  lance  from  his  hand. 
At  the  same  moment  an  obscure  Trojan  wounded  him  in  the 
back,  and  Hector  pressing  forward  pierced  him  with  his  spear. 
He  fell  mortally  wounded. 

Then  arose  a  tremendous  conflict  for  the  body  of  Patroclus, 
but  his  armor  was  at  once  taken  possession  of  by  Hector,  who, 
retiring  a  short  distance,  divested  himself  of  his  own  armor 
and  put  on  that  of  Achilles,  then  returned  to  the  fight.  Ajax 
and  Menelaus  defended  the  body,  and  Hector  and  his  bravest 
warriors  struggled  to  capture  it.  The  battle  raged  with  equal 
fortune,  when  Jove  enveloped  the  whole  face  of  heaven  with 
a  dark  cloud.  The  lightning  flashed,  the  thunder  roared,  and 
Ajax,  looking  round  for  some  one  whom  he  might  dispatch  to 
Achilles  to  tell  him  of  the  death  of  his  friend  and  of  the  immi- 
nent danger  that  his  remains  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  could  see  no  suitable  messenger.  It  was  then  that  he 
exclaimed  in  those  famous  lines  so  often  quoted,  — 

"  Father  of  heaven  and  earth !  deliver  thou 

Achaia's  host  from  darkness ;  clear  the  skies ; 

Give  day ;  and,  since  thy  sovereign  will  is  such, 

Destruction  with  it ;  but,  oh,  give  us  day." 

Cowper. 

Or,  as  rendered  by  Pope,  — 

"Lord  of  earth  and  air! 
Oh,  king!  oh,  father!  hear  my  humble  prayer! 
Dispel  this  cloud,  the  light  of  heaven  restore ; 
Give  me  to  see  and  Ajax  asks  no  more ; 
If  Gi-eece  must  pensh  we  thy  will  obey. 
But  let  us  perish  in  the  face  of  day.** 


Jupiter  heard  the  prayer  and  dispersed  the  clouds.  Then 
Ajax  sent  Antilochus  to  Achilles  with  the  intelligence  of 
Patroclus's  death,  and  of  the  conflict  raging  for  his  remains. 
The  Greeks  at  last  succeeded  in  bearing  off  the  body  to  the 
ships,  closely  pursued  by  Hector  and  ^neas  and  the  rest  of  the 
Trojans. 

Achilles  heard  the  fate  of  his  friend  with  such  distress  that 
Antilochus  feared  for  a  while  that  he  would  destroy  himself. 
Hfs  groans  reached  the  ears  of  his  mother,  Thetis,  far  down  in 


the  deepa  of  ocean  where  she  abode,  and  she  hastened  to  him 
to  inquire  the  cause.  She  found  him  overwhelmed  wiih  self- 
reproach  that  lie  had  indulged  his  resentment  so  far,  and 
Buffered  Ida  friend  to  fall  a  victim  to  it.  But  his  only  coubo- 
lalion  was  tlio  liope  of  revenge.  He  would  fly  inmantly  in 
search  of  Hector.     But  his  mother  reminded  him  that  he  was 


now  without  annor,  and  jiromiaed  him,  if  he  would  but  wait  till 
the  morrow,  she  would  procure  for  him  a  suit  of  armor  from 
Vulcan  more  tiian  equal  to  that  he  had  lost.  He  coiisenteil, 
and  Thetis  immediately  repaired  to  Vulcan's  palace.  She 
found  him  busy  at  his  forge  making  tripods  for  his  own  use,  so 
artfidly  constructed  that  they  moved  forward  of  their  own  ac- 
cord when  wanted,  and  retired  again  when  dismissed.  On 
hearing  the  request  of  Thetis,  Vulcan  immediately  laid  aside 
his  work  and  hastened  to  comply  with  her  wishes.    He  fabri- 
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cated  a  splendid  suit  of  armor  for  Achilles,  first  a  shield 
adorned  with  elaborate  devices,  then  a  helmet  crested  with 
gold,  then  a  corslet  and  greaves  of  impenetrable  temper, 
all  perfectly  adapted  to  his  form,  and  of  consummate  work- 
manship.  It  was  all  done  in  one  night,  and  Thetis,  receiving 
it,  descended  with  it  to  earth  and  laid  it  down  at  Achilles'  feet 
at  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  first  glow  of  pleasure  that  Achilles  had  felt  since  the 
death  of  Patroclus  was  at  the  sight  of  this  splendid  armor. 
And  now  arrayed  in  it,  he  went  forth  into  the  camp,  calling 
all  the  chiefs  to  council.  When  they  were  all  assembled  he 
addressed  them.  Renouncing  his  displeasure  against  Agamem- 
non and  bitterly  lamenting  the  miseries  that  had  resulted  from 
it,  he  called  on  them  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  field.  Agamem- 
non made  a  suitable  reply,  laying  all  the  blame  on  Ate,  the 
goddess  of  discord,  and  thereupon  complete  reconcilement  took 
place  between  the  heroes. 

Then  Achilles  went  forth  to  battle,  inspired  with  a  rage  and 
thirst  for  vengeance  that  made  him  irresistible.  The  bravest 
warriors  fled  before  him  or  fell  by  his  lance.  Hector,  cautioned 
by  Apollo,  kept  aloof;  but  the  god,  assuming  the  form  of  one 
of  Priam's  sons,  Lycaon,  urged  ^neas  to  encounter  the  terrible 
warrior,  ^neas,  though  he  felt  himself  unequal,  did  not  de- 
cline the  combat.  He  hurled  his  spear  with  all  his  force  against 
the  shield,  the  work  of  Vulcan.  It  was  formed  of  five  metal 
plates ;  two  were  of  brass,  two  of  tin,  and  one  of  gold.  Tlie 
spear  pierced  two  thicknesses,  but  was  stopped  in  the  third. 
Achilles  threw  his  with  better  success.  It  pierced  through  the 
shield  of  -^neas,  but  glanced  near  his  shoulder  and  made  no 
wound.  Then  ^neas  seized  a  stone,  such  as  two  men  of  mod- 
em times  could  hardly  lift,  and  was  about  to  throw  it,  and 
Achilles,  with  sword  drawn,  was  about  to  rush  upon  him,  when 
Neptune,  who  looked  out  upon  the  contest,  moved  with  pity 
for  -^neas,  who  he  saw  would  surely  fall  a  victim  if  not 
speedily  rescued,  spread  a  cloud  between  the  combatants,  and 
lifting  ^neas  from  the  ground,  bore  him  over  the  heads  of 
warriors  and  steeds  to  the  rear  of  the  battle.  Achilles,  when 
the  mist  cleared  away,  looked  round  in  vain  for  his  adversary, 


and  acknowledging  the  prodigy,  turned  his  amis  against  other 
champions.  But  none  dared  stand  before  liira,  and  Priam  Uiok- 
ing  down  from  his  city  walls  beheld  his  wholt?  army  in  full 
flight  towards  the  city.  He  gave  tiommand  to  open  wid*;  the 
gates  to  receive  the  fugitives,  and  to  shut  them  as  soon  an  the 
Trojans  should  have  passed,  lest  the  enemy  should  enter  like- 
wise.  But  Achilles  was  so  close  in  piiinuit  that  that  would 
have  been  impossible  if  AjfcUo  had  not,  in  the  form  of  Agenor, 
Priam's  son,  encountered  Achilles  for  a  while,  then  turned  to 
fly,  and  taken  the  way  apart  from  the  city.  Achilles  pursued 
and  had  chased  bia  sujiposed  victim  far  from  the  walls,  whcii 
Apollo  disclosed  himself,  and  Achilles,  perceiving  how  he  had 
been  deluded,  gave  up  the  chase. 

Biit  when  the  rest  had  escaped  into  the  town  Hector  stood 
without,  determined  to  await  the  combat.  His  old  father  called 
to  him  from  thewalls  and  begged  him  to  retire  nor  tempt  the 
encounter.  His  mother,  Hecuba,  also  besought  him  to  the 
same  effect,  but  all  in  vain,  "  How  can  I,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"'by  whose  command  the  people  went  to  this  day's  contest, 
where  BO  many  have  fallen,  seek  safety  for  myself  against  a 
single  foe  ?  But  what  if  I  offer  him  to  yield  up  Helen  and  all 
her  treasures  and  ample  of  onr  own  beside?  Ah  no!  it  is  too 
late.  He  would  not  even  hear  me  through,  but  slay  me  while 
I  spoke."  While  he  thus  ruminated,  Achilles  approached,  ter- 
rible as  Mara,  his  armor  flashing  lightning  as  he  moved.  At 
that  sight  Hector's  heart  failed  htm  and  he  fled.  Achilles 
swiftly  pursued.  They  ran,  still  keeping  near  the  walls,  till 
they  had  thrice  encircled  the  city.  As  often  as  Hector  ap. 
proached  the  walls  Achilles  intercepted  him  and  forced  him  to 
keep  out  in  a  wider  circle.  But  Apollo  sustained  Hector's 
strength,  and  would  not  let  him  sink  in  weariness.  Then 
Pallas,  assuming  the  form  of  Deiphohus,  Hector's  bravest 
brother,  appeared  suddenly  at  his  side.  Hector  saw  him  with 
delight,  and,  thus  strengthened,  stopped  his  flight  and  turned 
to  meet  Achilles.  Hector  threw  his  spear,  which  struck  the 
shield  of  Achilles  and  bounded  back.  He  turned  to  receive 
another  from  the  hand  of  Deiphohus,  but  Deiphobus  was  gone. 
Then  Hector  understood  his  doom  and  said,  "AlasI  it  is  plain 
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this  is  my  hour  to  die !  I  thought  Deiphobus  at  hand,  but 
Pallas  deceived  me,  and  he  is  still  in  Troy.  But  I  will  not  fall 
inglorious."  So  saying,  he  drew  his  falchion  from  his  side  and 
rushed  at  once  to  combat.  Achilles,  secured  behind  his  shield, 
waited  the  approach  of  Hector.  When  he  came  within  reach 
of  his  spear,  Achilles,  choosing  with  his  eye  a  vulnerable  part 
where  the  armor  leaves  the  neck  uncovered,  aimed  his  spear  at 
that  part,  and  Hector  fell,  death-wounded,  and  feebly  said, 
"  Spare  my  body !  Let  my  parents  ransom  it,  and  let  rae 
receive  funeral  rites  from  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Troy." 
To  which  Achilles  replied,  "  Dog,  name  not  ransom  nor  pity 
to  me,  on  whom  you  have  brought  such  dire  distress.  No ! 
trust  me,  nought  shall  save  thy  carcass  from  the  dogs.  Though 
twenty  ransoms  and  thy  weight  in  gold  were  offered,  I  would 
refuse  it  all." 

So  saying,  he  stripped  the  body  of  its  armor,  and  fastening 
cords  to  the  feet  tied  them  behind  his  chariot,  leaving  the 
body  to  trail  along  the  ground.  Then  mounting  the  chariot 
he  lashed  the  steeds,  and  so  dragged  the  body  to  and  fro 
before  the  city.  What  words  can  tell  the  grief  of  King  Priam 
and  Queen  Hecuba  at  this  sight !  His  people  could  scarce 
restrain  the  old  king  from  rushing  forth.  He  threw  himself  in 
the  dust,  and  besought  them  each  by  name  to  give  him  way. 
Hecuba's  distress  was  not  less  violent.  The  citizens  stood 
round  them  weeping.  The  sound  of  the  mourning  reached 
the  ears  of  Andromache,  the  wife  of  Hector,  as  she  sat  among 
her  maidens  at  work,  and  anticipating  evil  she  went  forth  to 
the  wall.  When  she  saw  the  sight  there  presented,  she  would 
have  thrown  herself  headlong  from  the  wall,  but  fainted  and 
fell  into  the  arms  of  her  maidens.  Recovering,  she  bewailed 
her  fate,  picturing  to  herself  her  country  ruined,  herself  a  cap- 
tive, and  her  son  dependent  for  his  bread  on  the  charity,  of 
strangers. 

When  Achilles  and  the  Greeks  had  taken  their  revenge  on 
the  killer  of  Patroclus  they  busied  themselves  in  paying  due 
funeral  rites  to  their  friend.  A  pile  was  erected,  and  the  body 
burned  with  due  solemnity ;  and  then  ensued  games  of  strength 
and  skill,  chariot  races,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  archery.    Then 
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tlie  chiefs  aal  ilown  to  the  funeral  banquet  and  after  that  relireii 
lo  rest.  But  Achilles  neither  partook  of  the  feasl  nor  of  slooji. 
The  recollection  of  his  lost  frieniJ  kept  him  awake,  rernetiiberiiig 
their  companionship  in  toil  and  dangers,  in  battle  or  on  the 
perilous  deep.  Before  llie  earliest  dawn  he  left  his  tent,  and 
joining  to  his  chariot  his  Rwift  steeds,  he  fastened  Hector's 
body  to  be  draped  behind.     Twice  he  drugged  him  round  the 


tomb  of  PatrocluB,  leaving  him  at  length  stretched  in  the  dust. 
But  Apollo  would  not  permit  tiie  body  to  l>e  torn  or  disfigured 
with  all  this  abuse,  but  preserved  it  free  from  all  taint  or  detlle- 
ment. 

When  Achilles  indulged  his  wrath  in  thus  disgracing  brave 
Hector,  Jupiter  in  pity  summoned  Thetis  to  Ins  presence.  He 
told  her  lo  go  to  her  son  and  prevail  on  him  to  restore  the  body 
of  Hector  to  his  friends.  Then  Jupiter  sent  Iris  to  King 
Priftra  to  encourage  him  to  go  to  Achilles  and  beg  the  body  of 
his  80n.  Iris  delivered  her  message,  and  Priam  immediately 
prepared  to  obey.  He  opened  his  treasures  and  took  out  rich 
garments  and  clotlis,  with  ten  talents  in  gold  and  two  splendid 
tripods  and  a  golden  cup  of  matchless  workmanship.  Then  he 
called  to  his  sons  and  bade  them  drnw  forth  his  litter  and  place 
in  it  the  various  articles  designed  for  a  ransom  to  Achilles 
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When  all  was  ready,  the  old  king  with  a  single  companion,  as 
aged  as  himself,  the  herald  IdaBus,  drove  forth  from  the  gates, 
parting  there  with  Hecuba  his  queen,  and  all  his  friends,  who 
lamented  him  as  going  to  certain  death. 

But  Jupiter,  beholding  with  compassion  the  venerable  king, 
sent  Mercury  to  be  his  guide  and  protector.  Mercury,  assum- 
ing the  form  of  a  young  warrior,  presented  himself  to  the  aged 
couple,  and  while  at  the  sight  of  him  they  hesitated  whetlier 
to  fly  or  yield,  the  god  approached,  and  grasping  Priam's  hand, 
offered  to  be  their  guide  to  Achilles'  tent.  Priam  gladly 
accepted  his  offered  service,  and  he,  mounting  the  carriage, 
assumed  the  reins  and  soon  conveyed  them  to  the  tent  of 
Achilles.  Mercury's  wand  put  to  sleep  all  the  guards,  and 
without  hindrance  he  introduced  Priam  into  the  tent  where 
Achilles  sat,  attended  by  two  of  his  warriors.  The  old  king 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Achilles  and  kissed  those  terrible 
hands  which  had  destroyed  so  many  of  his  sons.  "  Think,  O 
Achilles,"  he  said,  "  of  thy  own  father,  full  of  days  like  me,  and 
trembling  on  the  gloomy  verge  of  life.  Perhaps  even  now 
some  neighbor  chief  oppresses  him,  and  there  is  none  at  hand 
to  succor  him  in  his  distress.  Yet  doubtless  knowing  that 
Achilles  lives  he  still  rejoices,  hoping  that  one  day  he  shall  see 
thy  face  again.  But  no  comfort  cheers  me,  whose  bravest  sons, 
so  late  the  flower  of  Ilium,  all  have  fallen.  Yet  one  I  hail, 
one  more  than  all  the  rest  the  strength  of  my  age,  whom  fight- 
ing for  his  country  thou  hast  slain.  I  come  to  redeem  his 
body,  bringing  inestimable  ransom  with  me.  Achilles,  rev- 
erence the  gods !  recollect  thy  father  I  for  his  sake  show  com- 
passion to  me ! "  These  words  moved  Achilles  and  he  wept ; 
remembering  by  turns  his  absent  father  and  his  lost  friend. 
Moved  with  pity  of  Priam's  silver  locks  and  beard,  he  raised 
him  from  the  earth  and  thus  spake  :  "  Priam,  I  know  that  thou 
hast  reached  this  place  conducted  by  some  god,  for  without 
divine  aid  no  mortal  even  in  the  prime  of  youth  had  dared  the 
attempt.  I  grant  thy  request ;  moved  thereto  by  the  evident 
will  of  Jove."  So  saying  he  arose,  and  went  forth  with  his 
two  friends,  and  unloaded  of  its  charge  the  litter,  leaving  two 
mantles  and  a  robe  for  the  coveiing  of  the  body,  which  they 
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placed  on  the  litt«r,  and  spread  the  garments  over  it,  that  not 
unveiled  it  ahoulil  be  borne  back  to  Troy.  Then  Achillea  dis- 
missed the  old  king  with  his  attendants,  having  first  jjledgi/il 
himself  to  allow  a  truce  of  twelve  days  for  the  funeral  solem- 
nities. 

As  the  litter  approached  the  city  and  was  descried  from  the 
walla,  the  people  poured  fortli  to  gaze  once  more  on  the  face  of 
Iheir  hero.  Foremost  of  all,  the  mother  and  the  wife  of  Hec- 
tor came,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  lifeless  body  renewed  their 
lamentations.  The  people  all  wept  with  them,  and  to  the  going 
down  of  the  sun  there  was  no  pause  or  abatement  of  their 
grief. 

The  next  day  preparations  were  made  for  the  funeral  solem- 
nities. For  nine  days  the  jjeople  brought  wood  and  built  the 
pile,  and  on  the  tenth  they  placed  the  body  on  the  summit  and 
applied  the  torch;  whileallTroy,  thronging  forth,  encompassed 
the  pile.  When  it  had  completely  burned,  they  quenched  the 
cinders  with  wine,  collected  the  bones  and  placed  them  in  a 
golden  urn,  which  they  buried  in  the  earth,  and  reared  a  pi(e 
of  etonee  over  the  spot. 

"  Such  hoDOrs  Ilium  to  bcr  hero  pftld, 
AbiI  pencefiil  alepl  Ihe  mighty  Hcclor'i  shoile." 

pBif't  Bomer. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


THE  story  of  the  Iliad  ends  with  the  death  of  Hector,  and 
it  IB  from  the  Odyssey  and  later  poems  that  we  learn  the 
fate  of  the  other  heroes.  After  the  death  of  Hector,  Troy  did 
Dot  Immediately  fall,  but  receiving  aid  from  new  allies  still 
continued  its  resistance.  One  of  these  allies  was  Memnon,  the 
^thio)>ian  prince,  whose  story  we  have  already  told.  Another 
was  Peothesilea,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  came  with  a  band 
of  female  warriors.  All  the  authorities  attest  their  valor  and 
the  fearful  effect  of  their  war-«ry.  Penthesilea  slew  many 
of  the  bravest  warriors,  but  was  at  last  slain  by  Achilles.  But 
when  the  hero  bent  over  his  fallen  foe,  and  contemplated  her 
beauty,  youth  and  valor,  he  bitterly  regretted  his  victory. 
Thersites,  an  insolent  brawler  and  dem^ogue,  ridiculed  hia 
grief,  and  was  in  consequence  slain  by  the  hero. 

Achilles  by  chance  had  seen  Polyxena,  daughter  of  King 
Priam,  perhaps  on  occasion  of  the  truce  which  was  allowed  the 
Trojans  for  the  burial  of  Hector.    He  was  captivated  with  her 
m6> 
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charms,  and  to  win  her  in  marriage  agreed  to  iwe  his  inHuence 
with  me  Greeks  to  grant  peace  to  Troy.  While  in  the  temple 
of  AtK)llo,  negotiating  the  marriage,  Paris  discharged  at  him  a 
poisoned  arrow,  which  guided  by  Apollo,  wounded  Achillea  In 
llie  heel,  the  only  vulnerable  part  about  him.  For  Thetis,  liifi 
mother,  had  dipped  him  when  an  infant  in  the  river  !Styi, 
which  made  every  part  of  him  invulnerable  except  the  heel  by 
which  she  held  him.' 

The  body  of  Auhilles,  so  treacherously  slain,  was  rescued  by 
Aja.t  and  Ulysses.  Tlietis  directed  the  Greelcs  to  bestow  her 
son's  armor  on  tlie  hero  who,  of  all  survivors,  should  be  jrdged 
most  deserving  of  it.  Ajax  and  Ulysses  were  the  only  claim- 
ants; a  select  number  of  the  other  chiefs  were  appointed  to 
award  the  prize.  It  was  awarded  to  Ulysses,  thus  placing  wis- 
dom before  valor ;  whereupon  Ajax  slew  himself.  On  the  spot 
where  his  blood  sank  into  the  earth  a  flower  sprang  up,  called 
the  Hyacinth,  bearing  on  its  leaves  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
name  of  Ajax,  Ai,  the  Greek  for  "woe."  Thus  Ajax  is  a 
claimant  with  the  boy  Ilyacinthus  for  the  honor  of  giving 
birth  to  this  flower.  There  is  a  species  of  Larkspur  which 
represents  the  hyacinth  of  the  poets  in  preserving  the  memory 
of  this  event,  the  Delphinium  Ajacis  —  Ajax's  Larkspur. 

It  was  now  discovered  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  but  by 
the  arrows  of  Hei-cules.  They  were  in  possession  of  Philoc- 
tetes,  the  friend  who  had  been  with  Hercules  at  the  last,  and 
lighted  his  funeral  pyre.  Philoctetea  had  joined  the  Grecian 
expedition  against  Troy,  but  had  accidentally  wounded  his 
foot  with  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows,  and  the  amel!  from  hia 
wound  proved  so  offensive  that  his  conijianions  carried  him  to 
the  Isle  of  Lemnos  and  left  him  there.  Diomedes  was  now  sent 
to  induce  him  to  rejoin  the  army.  He  succeeded.  Pkiloctetes 
was  cured  of  his  wound  by  Machaon,  and  Paris  was  the  first 
victim  of  the  fatal  arrows.  In  his  distress  Paris  bethought 
him  of  one  whom  in  hia  prosperity  he  had  forgotten.  This 
was  the  nymph  (£none,  whom  he  had  married  when  a  youth, 

'  Tho  (lory  of  the  JnTuInerabilily  of  Achillea  ia  not  found  In  Homer,  »nil  is 
iDCDnsistpnt  witb  liis  accoanU  For  bow  coold  Achillei  require  tho  kid  of  celeslJal 
armor  if  bo  were  iuvulucrublc  } 
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and  had  abandoned  for  the  fatal  beauty  Helen.  CEnone,  re- 
membering the  wrongs  she  had  suffered,  refused  to  heal  the 
wound,  and  Paris  went  back  to  Troy  and  died.  CEnone 
quickly  repented,  and  hastened  after  him  with  remedies,  but 
came  too  late,  and  in  her  grief  hung  herself. 

Tennyson  has  chosen  (Enone  as  the  subject  of  a  short 
poem ;  but  he  has  omitted  the  concluding  part  of  the  story, 
the  return  of  Paris  wounded,  her  cruelty  and  subsequent  re- 
pentance. 

" Hither  came  at  noon 

Mournful  (Enone,  wandering  forlorn 

Of  Paris,  once  her  playmate  on  the  hills. 

Her  cheek  had  lost  the  rose,  and  round  her  neck 

Floated  her  hair,  or  seemed  to  float  in  rest. 

She,  leaning  on  a  fragment  twined  with  vine, 

Sang  to  the  stillness,  till  the  mountain-shade 

Sloped  downward  to  her  seat  from  the  upper  cliff. 

"  *  O  Mother  Ida,  many-fountain*d  Ida, 
Dear  Mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
I  waited  underneath  the  dawning  hills, 
Aloft  the  mountain  lawn  was  dewy-dark, 
And  dewy-dark  aloft  the  mountain  pine : 
Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris, 
Leading  a  jet-black  goat,  white-horned,  white-hooved, 
Come  up  from  reedy  Siraois,  all  alone. 

"  *  O  Mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

Far  off  the  torrent  called  me  from  the  cliff: 

Far  up  the  solitaiy  morning  smote 

The  streaks  of  virgin  snow.    With  downdropt  eyes 

I  sat  alone :  white-breasted  like  a  star 

Fronting  the  dawn  he  moved ;  a  leopard-skin 

Drooped  from  his  shoulder,  but  his  sunny  hair 

Clustered  about  his  temples  like  a  God's, 

And  his  cheek  brightened  as  the  foambow  brightens 

AVhen  the  wind  blows  the  foam,  and  all  my  heart 

AVent  forth  to  embrace  him  coming,  ere  he  came. 

"  *  Dear  Motiicr  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

He  smiled,  and  opening  out  his  milk-white  palm 
Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold. 
That  smelt  ambrosially,  and  while  I  looked 
And  listened,  the  full-flowing  river  of  speech 
Came  down  upon  my  heart. 
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■'  My  owD  CEnone, 
Beautiful-browed  <£aoDe,  my  own  aoul, 
BehoM  Ibb  Trilil,  whiuc  glcaioins  riaJ  ingraven 
*  For  tlie  moBt  fair,'  would  Bceiu  aw&rd  it  Uiins 
As  lovelier  thaa  whatever  Oread  hanot 
The  knolls  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Uf  movemeat,  and  (he  charm  of  married  browa." 


"  '  Dear  Mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
IIg  pren  tha  blossDm  of  hts  lips  (o  miue, 
Anil  added,  "  This  was  cast  upon  the  buui-d, 
When  all  tbc  fall-faced  preience  of  the  goAa 
Ranged  ia  the  balls  of  FeleuB;  whereupon 
Bose  fetid,  with  question  onto  whom  'twas  duet 
But  ligbt-foot  Iris  brought  it  yealer^ve 
Delivering,  Ibat  lo  me,  bj  common  voice 
Elected  nmpirei  Here  comes  to-day, 
Fallu  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  each 
This  meed  of  ftiirest.    Tbou  within  the  cava 
Beyond  yon  whispering  tuft  of  oldest  piua. 
May'it  well  liebold  Uicm  oobebeld,  unheard 
Heai'  aU,  and  see  thy  Paris  judge  of  gods." ' " 

There  was  in  Troy  a.  celebrated  etntiie  of  Minerva  called  tlic 
Palladium.  It  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  the 
hftief  waa  that  the  city  could  not  be  taken  bo  long  as  this 
Btatue  remained  within  it.  UlysseH  and  Diomedes  entered  the 
city  in  disguise,  and  Bucoeeded  in  obtaining  the  Palladium, 
which  they  carried  off  to  the  Grecian  camp. 

But  Troy  still  held  out,  and  the  Greeks  began  to  despair  of 
ever  subduing  it  by  force,  and  by  advice  of  Ulysses  resolved 
to  resort  lo  stratagem.  They  pretended  to  be  making  prepara- 
tions to  abandon  the  siege,  and  a  jiortion  of  the  ships  were 
withdrawn,  and  lay  hid  behind  a  neighboring  island.  The 
Greeks  then  constructed  an  immense  wooden  horse,  which  they 
gave  out  wsA  intended  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  Minerva, 
but  in  fact  was  filled  with  armed  men.  The  remaining  Greeks 
then  betook  themaelves  to  their  ships  and  sailed  away,  as  if  for 
a  final  departure.  The  Trojans,  seeing  the  encampment  broken 
up  and  the  fleet  gone,  concluded  the  enemy  to  have  aban- 
doned the  siege.  The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  whole 
population  is.'^ued  forth  rejoicing  at  the  long-prohibited  liberly 
of  passing  freely  over  the  scene  of  the  late  encampment.     Tim 
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great  horse  was  the  chief  object  of  curiosity.  All  wondered 
what  it  could  be  for.  Some  recommended  to  take  it  into  the 
city  as  a  trophy ;  others  felt  afraid  of  it. 

While  they  hesitate,  Laocoon,  the  priest  of  Neptune,  ex- 
claims, "What  madness,  citizens,  is  this!  Have  you  not 
learned  enough  of  Grecian  fraud  to  be  on  your  guard  against 
it?  For  my  part  I  fear  the  Greeks  even  when  they  offer 
gifts."  ^  So  saying  he  threw  his  lance  at  the  horse's  side.  It 
struck,  and  a  hollow  sound  reverberated  like  a  groan.  Then 
perhaps  the  people  might  have  taken  his  advice  and  destroyed 
the  fatal  horse  and  all  its  contents ;  but  just  at  that  moment  a 
group  of  people  appeared  dragging  forward  one  who  seemed  a 
prisoner  and  a  Greek.  Stiii)efied  with  terror  he  was  brought 
before  the  chiefs,  who  reassured  him,  promising  that  his  life 
should  be  spared  on  condition  of  his  returning  true  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  him.  He  informed  them  that  he  was  a 
Greek,  Sinon  by  name,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  malice 
of  Ulysses  he  had  been  left  behind  by  his  countrymen  at  their 
departure.  With  regard  to  the  wooden  horse,  he  told  them 
that  it  was  a  propitiatory  offering  to  Minerva,  and  made  so 
huge  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  its  being  carried 
within  the  city ;  for  Calchas  the  prophet  had  told  them  that  if 
the  Trojans  took  possession  of  it,  they  would  assuredly  triumph 
over  the  Greeks.  This  language  turned  the  tide  of  the  people's 
feelings,  and  they  began  to  think  how  they  might  best  secure 
the  monstrous  horse  and  the  favorable  auguries  connected  with 
it,  when  suddenly  a  prodigy  occurred  which  left  no  room  to 
doubt.  There  appeared  advancing  over  the  sea  two  immense 
serpents.  They  came  upon  the  land,  and  the  crowd  fled  in  all 
directions.  The  serpents  advanced  directly  to  the  spot  where 
Laocoon  stood  with  his  two  sons.  They  first  attacked  the 
children,  winding  round  their  bodies  and  breathing  their  pesti- 
lential breath  in  their  faces.  The  father,  attempting  to  rescue 
them,  is  next  seized  and  involved  in  the  serpents'  coils.  He 
struggles  to  tear  them  away,  but  they  overpower  all  his  efforts 
and  strangle  him  and  the  children  in  their  poisonous  folds.  This 
event  was  regarded  as  a  clear  indication  of  the  displeasure  of 

>  See  Proverbial  Expressions,  page  446. 
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the  gods  at  LaocoSn's  irrevei-ent  treatment  of  the  wooden 
horae,  which  they  no  kinder  hesitated  to  regard  as  a  sacred 
object  and  prepared  to  introduce  with  due  solemnity  into  the 


city.  This  was  done  with  songs  and  triumphal  acclamationa, 
and  the  day  closed  with  festivity.  In  the  night  the  armed  men 
who  were  enclosed  in  the  body  of  the  horse,  being  led  ont  by 
the  traitor  Sinon,  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  their  frienda 
who  had  returned  under  cover  of  the  night.    The  city  waa  set 
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on  fire ;  the  people,  overcome  with  feasting  and  sleep,  put  to 
the  sword,  and  Troy  completely  subdued. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  groups  of  statuary  in  existence 
is  that  of  Laoco6n  and  his  children  in  the  embrace  of  the  ser- 
pents. There  is  a  cast  of  it  in  the  Boston  AthensBum;  the 
original  is  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  The  following  lines  are 
from  the  Childe  Harold  of  Byron :  — 

"  Now  turning  to  the  Vatican  go  see 
Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  pain : 
A  father's  love  and  mortaFs  agony 
With  an  imtnortars  patience  blending ;  — vain 
The  struggle !  vain  against  the  coiling  8ti*ain 
And  gripe  and  deepening  of  the  ditigon's  grasp 
The  old  man*s  clinch ;  the  long  envenomed  chain 
Rivets  the  living  links ;  the  enormous  asp 

Enfoix-es  pang  on  pang  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp.** 

The  comic  poets  will  also  occasionally  borrow  a  classical 
allusion.  The  following  is  from  Swift's  description  of  a  City 
Shower :  — 

"  Boxed  in  a  chair  the  beau  impatient  sits, 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o*er  the  roof  by  fits, 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  sounds ;  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy  chaii*men  bore  the  wooden  steed 
Pregnant  with  Greeks,  impatient  to  be  freed, 
(Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  modems  do. 
Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  run  them  through ;) 
Laocoon  struck  the  outside  with  a  spear. 
And  each  imprisoned  champion  quaked  with  fear." 

King  Priam  lived  to  see  the  downfall  of  his  kingdom,  and 
was  slain  at  last  on  the  fatal  night  when  the  Greeks  took  the 
city.  He  had  armed  himself  and  was  about  to  mingle  with  the 
combatants,  but  was  prevailed  on  by  Hecuba,  his  aged  queen, 
to  take  refuge  with  herself  and  his  daughters  as  a  suppliant  at 
the  altar  of  Jupiter.  While  there,  his  youngest  son  Polites, 
pursued  by  Pyrrhus,^  the  son  of  Achilles,  rushed  in  wounded, 
and  expired  at  the  feet  of  his  father ;  whereupon  Priam,  over- 

*  Pyrrhus's  exclamation,  "  Not  such  aid  nor  such  defenders  does  the  time  re- 
quire," has  become  proverbial.    See  Prov.  Exp.  page  446. 


CASSANDKA. 


curiio   with   indignalion,   liurled   bin  »pear  with   feeble  hand 
against  PjTrhus,  and  was  forthwith  slnin  by  him. 

Queen  Hticuba  and  her  dniigliter  Cassandra  were  carried 
captives  to  Greece.  Cassandra  had  been  loved  hj-  ApuUo,  and 
he  gave  her  the  gift  of  propheey;  but  afterwards  offended 
with  her,  he  rendered  the  gift  unavailing  by  ordaining  that 
her  predictions  should  never  be  believed.  Polyxena,  another 
daugliter,  who  li»d  been  loved  by 
A(^hilles,  was  demanded  by  the  ghost 
of  that  warrior,  and  was  gacrilicod  by 
the  Greeks  upon  his  tomb. 


a  Schiller's  poem  "Cassandra" 


"  And  m 


il  dcric 


nij-  propliut 
The  solemn  sorrow  dies  in  scaru ; 
Ami  load)'  in  the  wrute,  I  bide 
The  tortured  henrt  tliat  would  (brew»ro- 
Amiil  Ibo  happy,  nurejfarJcd, 
MocV'd  by  ibcir  fearful  Joy,  1  trod ; 
Oh,  dark  to  me  the  lot  awarded, 
Tbou  evil  Fythian  God  t 

••  Thine  oimcle,  in  vain  to  be. 
Oh,  wherefore  am  I  thus  comigneil, 
Wilh  eye«  that  erery  inilL  luiist  see, 
Looe  in  the  city  of  Iho  hllnd  ? 
Cursed  with  (he  antiuiib  of  a  power 
To  view  the  lUea  1  may  not  llirall, 
The  hovering  tempest  iLill  must  tower, 
The  horror  miut  befall ! 


"  Boots  It  the  veil  to  iin,  and  give 

To  sigbt  the  ftvwniDi;  folea  beneath  i 
For  error  a  the  life  wb  live, 

Ajid,  oh,  our  knowledge  te  but  death  t 
Tatte  batik  the  clear  anil  iirfiil  mirror. 

Shut  from  my  eyes  Ihe  hlooii-red  gt»n  i 
Tliy  truth  is  bat  the  gift  ef  terror, 

\Mien  mortal  Hpa  declare. 


"  My  blindness  give  Id  me  on 

Tbo  gay  dim  aenao  that  rejoj™ : 

The  pasl's  delighted  lungs  are  o'er 

For  lipa  that  apeak  a  pruphcl' 
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To  me  the  fatare  thou  hast  granted ; 

I  miss  the  moment  from  the  chain  — 
The  happy  present  hour  enchanted ! 

Take  back  thy  gift  again !  *' 

Sir  Edw.  L.  Bulw«r*§ 


Mbnelaus  and  Helen. 

Our  readers  will  be  anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  Helen,  the 
fair  but  guilty  occasion  of  so  much  slaughter.  On  the  fall  of 
Troy  Menelaus  recovered  possession  of  his  wife,  who  had  not 
ceased  to  love  him,  though  she  had  yielded  to  the  might  of 
Venus  and  deserted  him  for  another.  After  the  death  of  Paris 
she  aided  the  Greeks  secretly  on  several  occasions,  and  in  par- 
ticular when  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  entered  the  city  in  disguise 
to  carry  off  the  Palladium.  She  saw  and  recognized  Ulysses, 
but  kept  the  secret,  and  even  assisted  them  in  obtaining  the 
image.  Thus  she  became  reconciled  to  her  husband,  and  they 
were  among  the  first  to  leave  the  shores  of  Troy  for  their 
native  land.  But  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  gods 
they  were  driven  by  storms  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, visiting  Cyprus,  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  In  Egypt 
they  were  kindly  treated  and  presented  with  rich  gifts,  of 
which  Helen's  share  was  a  golden  si)indle  and  a  basket  on 
wheels.  The  basket  was  to  hold  the  wool  and  spools  for  the 
queen's  work. 

Dyer,  in  his  poem  of  The  Fleece,  thus  alludes  to  the 
incident :  — 

" many  yet  adhere 

To  the  ancient  distaff  at  the  bosom  fixed. 
Casting  the  whirling  spindle  as  they  walk. 


This  was  of  old,  in  no  inglorious  days, 
The  mode  of  spinning,  when  the  Egyptian  prince 
A  golden  distaff  gave  that  beauteous  nymph, 
Too  beauteous  Helen ;  no  uncourtly  gift.** 

Milton  also  alludes  to  a  famous  recipe  for  an  invigorating 
draught,  called  Nepenthe,  which  the  Egyptian  queen  gave  to 
Helen :  — 
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'■  Not  Ihal  NepcnIhM  which  the  wife  o 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena. 
la  of  such  power  lo  stir  up  Joy  u  thii 
To  liTs  so  friendly  or  m>  uouI  lu  thini 


Henelans  and  Helen  ai  length  arrived  in  safety  al  Siiarta, 
resumed  their  royal  dignity,  and  lived  and  reigned  in  splendor; 
and  when  Telem .it'll «»,  the  son  of  Ulysses,  in  search  of  his 
father,  arrived  at  Hj>arta,  he  found  Menelaus  and  Helen  cele- 
brating the  marriage  of  their  daughter  Herraione  to  Neopto- 
leraus,  sou  of  Achilles. 

In  "The  Victory  Feast,"  Schiller  Ihiis  reviews  the  return  ot 
the  Greek  heroes. 

"The  BOB  of  Alreu*.  king  of  men, 
The  master  of  the  bosli  anrreyeil, 
How  ilwiniUcfl  from  Ihe  ihmiMndB,  when 

Along  8cainsn<ler  firvt  arrayed! 
Willi  sorraw  anil  the  cloudy  lhoii|fbt. 

The  great  king'*  ilalcly  look  grew  dim,  — 
or  nil  llie  hMls  U>  llion  brouglit, 
How  few  lo  Greece  return  with  him '. 
BtiU  lei  Ihe  sonir  to  gladuesa  c^ill. 
For  those  who  yc(  iheir  home  slikll  greoti 
For  Iheia  tlie  tilooming  life  is  iweel : 
Beturn  is  tiot  fbr  *11 1 

"Mor  sll  wlio  reach  their  ulivc  land 
Mb/  long  the  joy  of  welcome  feel; 
Beside  the  hoaschold  gods  may  aland 

Criro  Mnrder,  with  awailing  atecl 
And  llicy  who  'sL-ape  Uie  toE,  may  die 

BeiicMh  the  foul,  familiar  glaive. 
Thus  he  to  whotu  prophetic  eye 
Her  light  Ifac  wise  Minerva  gave  : 
'Ah!  bless'd,  whose  hearth,  to  memory  ErM 
The  goddess  keeps  oasuined  and  pure; 
For  woman's  goile  is  ilcep  and  sme,  ■ 
And  falsehood  lovca  Ilie  new !  * 

"  The  Spartan  eyes  his  Helen's  cbanna. 

By  Uio  best  Wood  of  Greece  recaptured; 
Bound  Ibal  fkir  form  his  ^lowini^  arms 
(A  second  bridal)  wreath,  enraptured. 
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Woe  waits  the  work  of  evil  birth, 

Revenge  to  deeds  unblessed  is  given ! 
For  watchful  o'er  the  things  of  earth, 
'   The  eternal  council-halls  of  heaven. 
Yes,  ill  shall  ever  ill  repay ; 
Jove  to  the  impious  hands  that  stain 
The  altar  of  man's  heart, 
Again  the  doomer's  doom  shall  weigh  !  " 

Sir  Edw.  L.  Bulwer'a  translation. 


Agamemnon,  Orestes,  and  Electra. 

Agamemnon,  the  general-in-chief  of  the  Greeks,  the  brother 
of  Menelaus,  who  had  been  drawn  into  the  quarrel  to  avenge 
another's  wrongs,  was  not  so  fortunate  in  the  issue  as  his 
brother.  During  his  absence  his  wife  Clytemnestra  had  been 
false  to  him,  and  when  his  return  was  expected,  she,  with  her 
paramour,  ^gisthus,  laid  a  plan  for  his  destruction,  and  at  the 
banquet  given  to  celebrate  his  return,  murdered  him. 

The  conspirators  intended  also  to  slay  his  son  Orestes,  a  lad 
not  yet  old  enough  to  be  an  object  of  apprehension,  but  from 
whom,  if  he  should  be  suffered  to  grow  up,  there  might  be 
danger.  Electra,  the  sister  of  Orestes,  saved  her  brother's  life 
by  sending  him  secretly  away  to  his  uncle  Strophius,  king  of 
Phocis.  In  the  palace  of  Strophius,  Orestes  grew  up  with  the 
king's  son,  Pylades,  and  formed  with  him  that  ardent  friend- 
ship which  has  become  proverbial.  Electra  frequently  re- 
minded her  brother  by  messengers  of  the  duty  of  avenging  his 
father's  death,  and  when  grown  up  he  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Delphi,  which  confirmed  him  in  his  design.  He  therefore 
repaired  in  disguise  to  Argos,  pretending  to  be  a  messenger 
from  Strophius,  who  had  come  to  announce  the  death  of 
Orestes,  and  brought  the  ashes  of  the  deceased  in  a  funeral 
um.  After  visiting  his  father's  tomb  and  sacrificing  upon  it, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  ancients,  he  made  himself  known 
to  his  sister  Electra,  and  soon  after  slew  both  -^gisthus  and 
Clytemnestra. 

This  revolting  act,  the  slaughter  of  a  mother  by  her  son, 
though  alleviated  by  the  guilt  of  the  victim  and  the  express 
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command  of  the  gods,  did  not  fail  to  awaken  in  the  breasts  of 
the  ancients  the  eanie  abhorrence  that  it  does  in  ours.  Tlie 
Eumenides,  avenging  deities,  seized  upon  Orestes,  and  drove 
hini  frantic  from  land  to  land.  Fylades  accompanied  liim 
ill  bis  wanderings,  and  watched  over  him.  At  length  in 
answer  to  n  second  appeal  to  the  oracle,  he  was  directed  to  go 
to  Tauris  in  Scythia,  and  to 
l)ring  thence  a  statue  of 
Diana  which  was  believed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven. 
Accordingly  Orestes  and 
Pyladea  went  to  Tauris, 
wliere  the  barbarous  jicople 
were  accustomed  to  sacrifice 
to  the  goddess  all  strangers 
who  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  two  friends  were  seized 
and  carried  bound  to  the 
temple  to  be  made  victims. 
But  the  ]>riesteB8  of  Diana 
was  no  other  than  Iphigenia, 
the  sister  of  Orestes,  who, 
our  readers  will  remember, 
was  snatched  awayby Diana, 
at  the  moment  when  she  was 
about  to  be  sacrificed.  Ascer- 
taining from  the  prisoners  who  they  were,  Iphigenia  disclosed 
herself  to  them,  and  the  three  made  their  escape  with  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  and  returned  to  Mycen». 

Biit  Orestes  was  not  yet  relieved  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Erinnyes.  At  length  he  took  refuge  with  Minerva  at  Athens. 
The  goddess  afforded  bira  protection,  and  appointed  the  court 
of  Areopagus  to  decide  his  fate.  The  Erinnyes  brought  forward 
their  accusation,  and  Orestes  made  tho  command  of  the  Delphic 
oracle  his  excuse.  When  the  court  \oted  and  the  voices  were 
equally  divided,  OreBtes  was  acquitted  by  the  command  of 
Minerva. 
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Byron,  in  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV^  allndes  to  the  eborj  ot 
Orestes :  — 

"  O  thou  who  never  yet  of  humln  wrong 
Left  tlic  unbaUnced  scale,  great  Nemeeiil 
Thou  wlio  diilat  oil  the  Fanes  from  the  abyn. 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  uid  bias. 
For  that  unnatural  retribution,  — Juil, 
Had  it  but  been  from  bands  less  near,  —in  this, 
Th;  former  realm,  I  call  thee  Trom  theduit!  " 

One  of  the  moat  pathetic  scenes  in  the  ancient  drams  is  that 
in  which  Sophocles  represents  the   meeting  of  Orestes  and 
_  Electra,  on  his  return  from  Phocis. 

Orestes,  mistaking  Electra  for  one  of 
the  domestics,  and  desirous  of  keep- 
ing his  arrival  a  secret  till  the  hoar 
of  vengeance  should  arrive,  produces 
the  urn  in  which  his  aslies  are  sup- 
posed to  rest.  Electra,  believing  him 
to  be  really  dead,  takes  the  urn,  and 
embracing  it,  pours  forth  her  grief  in 
language  full  of  tenderness  and  de- 
spair. 

Milton,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  says : 

"  The  repeated  air 
Of  aad  Elcctra's  poet  bad  the  power 
To  aavo  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  b»re." 

This  alludes  to  the  story  that  when, 
on  one  occasion,  the  city  of  Athens 

was  at  the  mercy  of  her  Spartan  foes, 

and  it  was  proposed  to  destroy  it,  the 
thought  was  rejected  upon  the  accidental  quotation,  by  some 
one,  of  a  chorus  of  Euripides. 


After  hearing  so  much  about  the  city  of  Troy  and  ita  heroes, 
the  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  leam  that  the  exact 


iji 


site  of  that  famous  city  is  still  a  matter  of  diBput«.  There  are 
some  vestiges  of  tombs  on  the  plain  which  most  nearly  answers 
to  the  deecrtption  given  by  Homer  and  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, but  no  other  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  a  great 
city.  Byron  thus  describes  the  present  appearance  of  the 
scene :  — 

"The  winds  are  high,  and  Halle's  tide 

Bo)l«  darkly  heaTin^  totfaemain; 

And  night'i  descending  shadows  hide 

That  field  with  blood  bedewed  in  vain. 
The  desert  of  old  Priam's  pride, 
The  tombs,  sole  relics  ofbis  reign. 
All  —  saTe  immortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  iaie." 

Bridt  ofAbydM. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


ADVENTUBES  OF  ULYSSES. - 
CLOPES.— CIRCE.— SIKENS.- 
CALYPSO. 

rpHE  romantic  poem  of  the  Odyssey  is  now  to  eng^;e  our 
J.  attention.  It  narrates  the  wanderinga  of  Ulysses  (Odya. 
sens  in  the  Greek  language)  in  his  return  from  Troy  to  his  own 
kingdom  of  Ithaca. 

From  Troy  the  vessels  first  made  land  at  Ismarus,  a  city  of 
the  Oiconians,  where,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  inhabitants,  Ulys- 
sps  lost  six  men  from  each  ship.  Sailing  thence  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  storm  which  drove  them  for  nine  days  along 
the  sea  till  they  reached  the  country  of  the  Lotus-eaters,  Here, 
after  watering,  UlysHeB  sent  three  of  his  men  to  discover  who 
the  inhabitants  were.  These  men  on  coming  among  the  Lotus- 
eaters  were  kindly  entertained  by  them,  and  were  given  some 
of  their  own  food,  the  lotus-plant,  to  eat.  The  effect  of  this 
food  was  such  that  those  who  partook  of  it  lost  all  thoughts  of 
home  and  wished  to  remain  in  that  country.     It  was  by  main 
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force  that  Ulysses  dragged  llicse  men  away,  and  he  was  even 
obliged  to  tie  them  under  the  benches  df  his  ship." 

TLey  next  arrived  at  the  country  of  tlie  Cyelo)(e8.  The  Cy- 
clopes were  gianl^  who  inhabited  an  island  of  wliich  they  were 
the  only  possessors.  The  name  means  "round  eye,"  and  these 
giants  were  so  called  because  they  had  but  one  eye,  and  that 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  They  dwelt  in  caves 
and  fed  on  llie  wild  productions  of  the  island  and  on  what 
their  flocks  yielded,  for  they  were  shepherds.  Ulysses  left  the 
main  body  of  his  ships  at  anchor,  and  with  one  vessel  went  to 
tlic  Cyclopes'  island  to  explore  for  supplies.  He  lan<ied  with 
his  companions,  carrj-ing  with  them  a  jar  of  wine  for  a  present, 
and  coming  to  a  large  cave  they  entered  it,  and  finding  no  one 
witltin  examined  its  contents.  They  found  it  stored  with  the 
riches  of  the  flock,  quantities  of  cheese,  jiaila  and  bowls  of  milk, 
lambs  and  kids  in  iheir  pens,  all  in  nice  order.  Presently  ar- 
rived the  master  of  the  cave,  PoIyphemuB,  bearing  an  immense 
bundle  of  firewood,  which  he  threw  down  before  the  cavern's 
mouth.  He  then  drove  into  the  cave  the  sheep  and  goats  to 
be  milked,  and,  entering,  rolled  to  the  cave's  mouth  an  enor- 
mous rock,  that  twenty  oxen  could  not  draw.  Next  he  sal 
down  and  milkad  his  ewes,  preparing  a  part  for  cheese,  and 
setting  the  rest  aside  for  his  customary  drink.  Then  turning 
round  his  gi-eat  eye  he  discerned  the  strangers,  and  growled 


"  How  sweet  il  were,  henring  Iho  downw«rd  tItBtm 
With  half-shut  eyea  ever  to  seem 
Filling  HiUcp  in  a  hilf-dreani  i 
To  Hreiin  *nil  ilmin,  like  yondei'  umber  light 
Which  will  nut  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the  height; 
To  liMr  eich  oliier's  nliispcreil  speech; 
Eiting-  the  Lotus,  d»y  by  dny, 
To  watch  the  erispinjc  ripplea  on  the  beach, 
And  lender  curving  linet  of  creomy  spray  i 
To  lend  our  hi^art<  sni)  spirit*  wholly 
Tn  itie  influence  of  mild-mindeil  melancholy ; 
Tn  muse  and  bi-ood  anil  live  assin  Id  monioi^, 
With  those  old  faces  of  our  inOiney 
Heaped  over  with  a  mound  of  gnae, 
Twohaudnils  ofwliiie  ilusl,  «hiLt  in  nn  nraof  bms-j." 
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out  to  them,  demanding  who  they  were,  and  where  from. 
Ulysses  replied  most  humbly,  stating  that  they  were  Greeks, 
from  the  great  expedition  that  had  lately  won  so  much  glory 
in  the  conquest  of  Troy ;  that  they  were  now  on  their  way 
home,  and  finished  by  imploring  his  hospitality  in  the  name  of 
the  gods.  Polyphemus  deigned  no  answer,  but  reaching  out 
his  hand,  seized  two  of  the  Greeks,  whom  he  hurled  against  the 
side  of  the  cave,  and  dashed  out  their  brains.  He  proceeded 
to  devour  them  with  great  relish,  and  having  made  a  hearty 
meal,  stretched  himself  out  on  the  floor  to  sleep.  Ulysses  was 
tempted  to  seize  the  opportunity  and  plunge  hb  sword  into 
him  as  he  slept,  but  recollected  that  it  would  only  expose  them 
all  to  certain  destruction,  as  the  rock  with  which  the  giant  had 
closed  up  the  door  was  far  beyond  their  power  to  remove,  and 
they  would  therefore  be  in  hopeless  imprisonment.  Next 
morning  the  giant  seized  two  more  of  the  Greeks,  and  dis* 
patched  them  in  the  same  manner  as  their  companions,  feast- 
ing on  their  flesh  till  no  fragment  was  left.  He  then  moved 
away  the  rock  from  the  door,  drove  out  his  flocks,  and  went 
out,  carefully  replacing  the  barrier  after  him.  When  he  was 
gone  Ulysses  planned  how  he  might  take  vengeance  for  his 
murdered  friends,  and  effect  his  escape  with  his  surviving 
companions.  He  made  his  men  prepare  a  massive  bar  of  wood 
cut  by  the  Cyclops  for  a  staff,  which  they  found  in  the  cave. 
They  sharpened  the  end  of  it  and  seasoned  it  in  the  fire,  and 
hid  it  under  the  straw  on  the  cavern  floor.  Then  four  of  the 
boldest  were  selected,  with  whom  Ulysses  joined  himself  as  a 
fifth.  The  Cyclops  came  home  at  evening,  rolled  away  the 
stone  and  drove  in  his  flock  as  usual.  After  milking  them  and 
making  his  arrangements  as  before,  he  seized  two  more  of 
Ulysses'  companions  and  dashed  their  brains  out,  and  made 
hb  evening  meal  upon  them  as  he  had  on  the  others.  After 
he  had  supped,  Ulysses,  approaching  him,  handed  him  a  bowl 
of  wine,  saying,  "Cyclops,  this  is  wine;  taste  and  drink  after 
thy  meal  of  man's  flesh."  He  took  and  drank  it,  and  was 
hugely  delighted  with  it,  and  called  for  more.  Ulysses  sup- 
plied him  once  and  again,  which  pleased  the  giant  so  much 
that  he  promised  him  as  a  favor  that  he  should  be  the  last  of 


the  party  devoured,  tie  iisked  Ilia  uitme,  to  which  Ulysses 
replied,  "My  naine  is  Noman." 

After  his  supper  the  giant  lay  down  to  repose,  and  was  soon 
sound  asleep.  Then  L'lyssea  with  his  four  select  friends  thrust 
the  end  of  the  stake  into  the  fire  till  it  was  all  one  burning 
coal,  then  poising  it  exactly  above  the  giant's  only  eye,  they 
buried  it  deeply  into  the  socket,  twirling  it  round  and  round 
afi  a  carpenter  does  his  auger.  The  howling  monster  filled  tlie 
cavern  with  his  outcry,  and^  Ulj^ses  with  his  aids  nimbly  got  out 
of  his  way  and  concealed  thenmelvcs  in  the  cave.  The  Cyclops, 
bellowing,  called  aloud  on  all  the  Cyclopes  dwelling  in  the 
eaves  around  liim,  far  and  near,  Tliey  on  his  cry  flocked 
around  the  den,  and  inquired  what  grievous  hurt  had  caused 
him  to  sound  such  an  alarm  and  break  their  slumbers.  He 
replied,  "O  friends,  I  die,  and  Noman  gives  tlie  blow."  They 
answered,  "  If  no  man  hurts  thee  it  is  the  stroke  of  Jove,  and 
thou  must  bear  it."    So  saying,  they  left  him  groaning. 

Next  morning  the  Cyclops  rolled  away  the  stone  to  let  his 
flock  out  to  pasture,  bi-t  planted  himself  in  the  door  of  the 
cave  to  feel  of  all  as  they  went  out,  that  Ulysses  and  his  men 
should  not  escape  with  them.  But  Ulysses  had  made  his  men 
hameGS  the  rams  of  the  flock  three  abreast,  with  osiers  which 
they  foimd  on  the  floor  of  the  cave.  To  the  middle  ram  of  the 
three  one  of  the  Greeks  suspended  himself,  so  protected  by  the 
exterior  rams  on  either  side.  As  they  passed,  the  giant  felt  of 
the  animals'  backs  and  sides,  but  never  thought  nf  their  bel- 
lies; so  the  men  all  passed  safe,  Ulysses  himself  being  on  the 
lost  one  that  passed.  Wlten  they  had  got  a  few  paces  from 
the  cavern,  Ulysses  and  hia  friends  released  themselves  from 
their  rams,  and  drove  a  good  part  of  the  flock  down  to  the 
shore  to  their  boat.  They  put  them  aboard  with  all  haste, 
then  j>ushed  off  from  the  shore,  and  when  at  a  safe  distance 
LHysses  shouted  out,  "Cyclops,  the  gods  have  well  requited 
thee  for  thy  atrocious  deeds.  Know  it  is  Ulysses  to  whom 
thon  owest  thy  shameful  loss  of  sight."  The  Cyclops,  hearing 
this,  seined  a  rock  that  projected  from  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  rending  it  from  its  bed  he  lifted  it  high  in  the  air, 
then  exerting  all  his  force,  hurled  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
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voice.  Down  came  the  mass,  just  clearing  the  veBsel's  stern. 
The  oceao,  at  the  plunge  of  the  huge  rock,  heaved  the  ship 
towards  the  land,  so  that  it  barely  escaped  being  swamped  by 
the  waves.  When  they  liad  with  the  utnioat  difficulty  pulled 
off  shore,  Ulysees  was  about  to  liall  the  giant  again,  but  his 
frienda  besought  him  not  to  do  so.  He  could  not  forbear, 
however,  letting  the  giant  know  that  they  had  esoaped  his 
tniasile,  but  waited  till  they  had  reached  a  safer  distance  than 
before.  The  giant  answered  them  with  curses,  but  I^lysses 
and  hia  friends  plied  their  oars  vigorously,  and  soon  regained 
their  companions. 

Ulysses  next  arrived  at  the  island  of  jEoIus.  To  this  mon- 
arch Jupiter  had  intrusted  the  government  of  the  winds,  to 
send  them  forth  or  retain  them  at  his  will.  He  treated  Ulysses 
hospitably,  and  at  his  de]>arture  gave  him,  tied  up  in  a  leathern 
bag  with  a  silver  string,  such  winds  as  might  be  hurtful  and 
dangerous,  commanding  fair  winds  to  blow  the  barks  towards 
their  country.  Nine  days  they  sped  before  the  wind,  and  all 
that  time  Ulysses  had  stood  at  the  helm,  without  sleep.  At 
last  quite  exhausted  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  While  he  slept, 
the  crew  conferred  together  about  the  mysterious  bag,  and 
concluded  it  must  contain  treasures  given  by  the  hospitable 
King  .ii^olus  to  their  commander.  Tempted  to  secnro  some 
portion  for  themselves  they  loosed  the  string,  when  immediately 
the  winds  rushed  forth.  The  ships  were  driven  far  from  their 
course,  and  back  again  to  the  island  they  had  just  left.  .lEolua 
was  so  indignant  at  their  folly  that  he  refused  to  assist  thera 
further,  and  they  were  obliged  to  labor  over  their  course  once 
more  by  means  of  their  oars. 


TiiR  Ljjbteyqonians. 

The  next  adventure  was  with  the  barbarous  tribe  of  Ltestry- 
gouians.  The  vessels  pushed  into  the  harbor,  tempted  by 
the  secure  appearance  of  the  cove,  completely  land-locked ; 
Ulysses    alone    mooreil    his  vessel  without.     As  soon    as    the 
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T^BBtrygonians  found  the  ahips  completely  in  their  power  tliey 
attacked  them,  huvlDg  huge  stones  which  hroke  and  overturued 
them,  and  with  their  spears  dispatched  the  seamen  as  they 
Btmggled  in  the  water.  All  the  vessels  with  their  crews  were 
destroyed,  except  Ulysses'  own  sliip  which  had  remained  out- 
side,  and  finding  no  safety  but  in  flight,  he  exhorted  his  men 
lo  ply  their  oars  vigorously,  and  they  escaped. 

With  grief  for  their  slmn  companions  mixed  with  joy  at 
tiieir  own  escape,  they  pursued  their  way  till  they  arrived 
at  the  £seaa  isle,  where  dwelt  Circe,  the  daughter  of  the  sun. 
Landing  here  IHysses  climbed  a  hill,  and  gazing  round  saw  no 
signs  of  habitation  except  in  one  spot  at  the  centre  of  the 
island,  where  he  perceived  a  palace  embowered  with  trees. 
He  sent  forward  one-half  of  his  crew,  under  the  command 
of  Enrylochus,  to  see  what  prospect  of  hospitality  they  miglil 
find.  As  they  approached  the  palace,  they  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  lions,  tigers  and  wolves,  not  fierce,  but  tamed 
by  Circe's  art,  for  she  was  a  powerful  magician.  All  these 
animals  had  once  been  men,  but  had  been  changed  by  Circe's 
enchantments  into  the  forms  of  beasts.  The  sounds  of  soft 
music  were  heard  from  within,  and  a  sweet  female  voice 
singing.  Eurylochus  called  aloud  and  the  goddess  came  forth 
and  invjted  them  in.  They  all  gladly  entered  except  Euryl- 
ochus, who  suspected  danger.  The  goddess  conducted  her 
guests  to  a  seat,  and  had  them  served  with  wine  and  other 
delicacies.  When  they  had  feasted  heartily,  she  touched  them 
one  by  one  with  her  wand,  ar.d  they  became  immediately 
changed  into  ateinf,  in  "  head,  body,  voice  and  bristles,"  yet 
with  their  intellects  as  lieiore.     She  shut  them  in  her  slic:^, 

I  and  supplied  them  with  acorns  and  such  other  things  as  swine 
love. 
Eurylochus  hurried  back  to  the  ship  and  told  the  tale. 
Ulyssea  thereupon  determined  to  go  himself,  and  try  if  by 
any  means  he  might  deliver  his  companions.  As  he  strode 
onward  alone,  he  met  a  youth  who  addreaseil  him  familiarly, 
appearing  to  he  acquainted  with  his  adventures.  He  an- 
nounced himself  as  Mercury,  and  informed  Ulysses  of  the  arts 
of  Circe,  and  of  the  danger  of  approaching  her.  As  Ulysses 
^  -—  ■ -. 
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was  not  to  be  disBuaded  from  liis  attempts,  Mercury  provided 
him  with  a  eprig  of  the  plant  Moly,  of  wonderful  power  to  resist 
Borceries,  and  instructed  him  how  to  act.  UlyBsea  proceeded, 
and  reaching  the  palace  was  courUwusly  received  by  Circe, 
who  entertained  him  as  she  hod  done  hia  companioDs,  and  after 
he  had  eaten  and  drank,  touched  him  with  her  wand,  saying, 
"Hence,  seek  the  a ty  and  wallow  with  thy  friends."  But  he, 
instead  of  obeying,  drew  his  aword  and  ruslied  upon  her  with 
lory  in  his  countenance.  She  fell  on  her  knees  and  begged  for 
mercy.  He  dictated  a  solemn  oath  that  she  would  release  his 
companions  and  practise  no  further  against  him  or  them ; 
and  she  repeated  it,  at  the  same  time  promising  to  dismiss 
them  all  in  safety  after  hospitably  entertaining  them.  She  was 
B6  good  as  her  word.  The  men  were  restored  to  their  shapes, 
the  rest  of  the  crew  summoned  from  the  shore,  and  the  whole 
magnificently  entertained  day  after  day,  tiJI  Ulysseii  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  his  native  land,  and  to  have  reconciled  himself 
to  an  inglorious  life  of  ease  and  pleasure. 

At  length  hia  companions  recalled  him  to  nobler  sentiments, 
and  he  received  their  admonition  gratefully.  Circe  aided  their 
departure,  and  instructed  them  how  to  pass  safely  by  the  coast 
of  the  Sirens.  The  Sirens  were  Sea-nymphs  who  had  the 
power  of  charming  by  their  song  all  who  bad  heard  them, 
BO  that  the  unha]>py  mariners  were  irresistibly  impelled  to  cast 
themselves  into  the  sea  to  their  destniction,  Circe  directed 
Ulysses  to  fill  the  ears  of  his  seamen  with  wax,  so  that  they 
should  not  hear  the  strain ;  and  to  cause  himself  to  be  bound 
to  the  mast,  and  his  people  to  he  strictly  enjoined,  whatever 
he  might  say  or  do,  by  no  means  to  release  him  tilt  they  should 
have  passed  the  Sirens'  island.  ITlyases  obeyed  these  directions. 
He  filled  the  eara  of  his  people  with  wax,  and  suffered  them  to 
bind  him  with  cords  firmly  to  the  mast.  As  they  approached 
the  Sirens'  island,  the  sea  was  calm,  and  over  the  waters  came 
the  notes  of  music  so  ravishing  and  attractiie,  that  Ulyssefl 
straggled  to  get  loose,  and  by  cries  and  signs  to  his  people, 
begged  to  be  released ;  but  they,  obedient  to  his  previous 
orders,  sprang  forward  and  hound  bim  still  faster.  They  lield 
on  their  course,  and  the  music  grew  fainter  till  it  ceased  to  be 
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heard,  when  witli  joy  Ulysses  gave  his  companions  tiie  aignal 
to  iinsual  their  ears,  and  they  relieved  him  from  hia  bonds. 

The  imagination  of  a  modern  poet,  Keats,  has  iHscovered  for 
as  the  thoughts  that  passed  through  the  brains  of  the  vietims 
of  Circe,  after  their  transformation.  In  his  EndymJon  he 
represents  one  of  them,  a  monarch  in  tlie  guise  of  an  elephant, 
addressing  the  sorceress  in  human  language  thus:  — 

■■  I  9UC  not  for  my  happy  crown  ignini 
1  sue  nut  for  □ij'  plialanx  on  tbe  plain ; 
I  saa  not  for  my  lone,  my  widowed  wife  j 
I  9ue  Dol  (or  my  ruddy  drops  of  life, 
My  children  fair,  my  lovely  ^rts  and  bays; 
I  will  forget  them;  I  will  pAaa  these  joj«, 
Ask  nouglit  so  hesvenwanl :  so  hio — Uk>  high; 
Only  I  pny,  u  fairest  boon,  lo  die; 
To  be  delivered  from  this  cnmbrous  flesh, 
From  this  gmaa,  detestable,  filthy  meah. 
And  merely  given  to  the  mid,  bleak  air. 
Hive  mercy,  goddess '.  Circe,  feel  my  prsycr  1 " 


ScYLLA   AND    ChARYBDI9. 

UlysHes  had  been  warned  by  Circe  of  the  two  monsters 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  We  have  already  met  with  Scylla 
in  the  story  of  Glaucus,  and  remember  that  alie  was  once 
a  beautifiU  maiden  and  was  changed  into  n  snaky  monster 
by  Circe.  She  dwelt  in  a  cave  high  up  on  the  cliff,  from 
whence  she  was  accustomed  to  thrust  forth  her  long  necks, 
for  she  had  six  beads,  and  in  each  of  her  mouths  to  seize 
one  of  the  crew  of  every  vessel  passing  within  reach.  The 
other  terror,  Charybdis,  was  a  gnlf,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
water.  Thrice  each  day  the  water  rushed  into  a  frightful 
chaam,  and  thrice  was  disgorged.  Any  vessel  coming  near  the 
whirlpool  when  the  tide  was  rushing  in  must  inevitably  be 
ingulfed ;  not  Neptime  himself  could  save  it. 

On  approaching  the  haunt  of  the  dread  monsters,  Ulysses 
kept  strict  watch  to  discover  them.  The  roar  of  the  waters  as 
Charyhdirt    ingulfed    them,  gave    w.^ming  at    a  dntance,  but 
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Scylla  could  nowhere  be  discerned.  While  UlyBses  and  his 
men  watched  with  anxious  eyes  the  dreadful  whirlpool,  they 
were  not  equally  on  their  guard  from  the  attack  of  Scylla,  and 
the  monster  darting  forth  her  snaky  heads,  caught  six  of  his 
men,  and  bore  them  away  shrieking  to  her  den.  It  was  the 
saddest  sight  Ulysses  had  yet  seen  ;  to  behold  his  friends  thus 
sacrificed  and  hear  their  cries,  unable  to  afford  them  any 
assistance. 

Circe  had  warned  him  of  another  danger.  After  passing 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  the  next  land  he  would  make  was 
Trinakria,  an  island  whereon  were  pastured  the  cattle  of 
Hyperion,  the  Sun,  tended  by  his  daughters  Lampetia  and 
Phaethusa.  These  flocks  must  not  be  violated,  whatever  the 
wants  of  the  voyagers  might  be.  If  this  injunction  were  trans- 
gressed, destruction  was  sure  to  fall  on  the  offenders. 

Ulysses  would  willingly  have  passed  the  island  of  the  Sun 
without  stopping,  but  his  companions  so  urgently  pleaded 
for  the  rest  and  refreshment  that  would  be  derived  from 
anchoring  and  passing  the  night  on  shore,  that  Ulysses  yielded. 
He  bound  them,  however,  with  an  oath  that  they  would  not 
touch  one  of  the  animals  of  the  sacred  flocks  and  herds,  but 
content  themselves  with  what  provision  they  yet  had  left 
of  the  supply  which  Circe  had  put  on  board.  So  long  as  this 
supply  lasted  the  peoi)le  kept  their  oath,  but  contrary  winds 
detained  them  at  the  island  for  a  month,  and  after  consuming 
all  their  stock  of  provisions,  they  were  forced  to  rely  upon  the 
birds  and  fishes  they  could  catch.  Famine  pressed  them,  and 
at  length  one  day,  in  the  absence  of  Ulysses,  they  slew  some 
of  the  cattle,  vainly  attempting  to  make  amends  for  the  deed 
by  offering  from  them  a  portion  to  the  offended  powers. 
Ulysses,  on  his  return  to  the  shore,  was  horror-struck  at  per- 
ceiving what  they  had  done,  and  the  more  so  on  account 
of  the  portentous  signs  which  followed.  The  skins  crept  on 
the  ground,  and  the  joints  of  meat  lowed  on  the  spits  while 
roasting. 

The  wind  becoming  fair  they  sailed  from  the  island.  They 
had  not  gone  far  when  the  weather  changed,  and  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  ensued.   A  stroke  of  lightning  shattered 
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their  mast,  which  in  Its  fall  killed  Ihe  pilot.  At  last  the  vessel 
itself  caiae  to  pieces.  The  keel  and  mast  floating  side  by  tiide, 
Ulysses  formed  of  them  a  ruft,  to  which  he  clung,  and,  the 
wind  changing,  the  waves  bore  him  to  Calypso's  island.  All 
the  rest  of  the  crew  perished. 


Tlio    following   allusion   to  the  stories  we   have  jnst   been 
relatiug  is  from  Milton's  Coraus,  line  252: — 

"  1  hsi-e  oneu  lieard 
My  molher  Cirec  snd  tlie  Sirens  llircu, 
Aniid9t  the  Bowery-kirtlpil  tfaiulei. 
Culling  their  potcnl  herbs  *nrl  b*aeriil  ilnigi, 
Who  u  they  saag  wanid  take  the  prisoned  aoiil 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium.    Scylla  wept, 
And  c^hid  her  bitrking  waves  into  attentioD. 
And  fell  Chaiybdis  mumiured  soft  spplau«(!." 

Scylla  and  Charybdis  have   Ijecome   proverbial,  to   denot« 
oj>posile  dangers  which  beset  one's  course.' 

I  See  Provertrial  Eiprcssiuus,  page  446. 
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Calypso. 

Calypso  was  a  sea-nympb,  one  of  that  numerous  class  of 
female  divinities  of  lower  rank  than  the  gods,  yet  sharing 
many  of  their  attributes.  Calypso  received  Ulysses  hospi- 
tably, entertained  him  magnificently,  became  enamored  of 
him,  and  wished  to  retain  him  forever,  conferring  on  him  im- 
mortality. But  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  return  to  his 
country  and  his  wife  and  son.  Calypso  at  last  received  a 
command  from  Jove  to  dismiss  him.  Mercury  brought  the 
message  to  her,  and  found  her  in  her  grotto,  which  is  thus 
described  by  Homer :  — 

"  A  garden  vine,  luxuriant  on  all  sides, 
Mantled  the  spacious  cavern,  cluster-huog 
Profuse;  four  fountains  of  serencst  lymph, 
Their  sinuous  course  pursuing  side  by  side. 
Strayed  all  around,  and  every  where  appeared 
Meadows  of  soAest  verdure  pui*pled  o*er 
With  violets ;  it  was  a  scene  to  fill 
A  god  from  heaven  with  wonder  and  delight." 

Calypso  witli  much  reluctance  proceeded  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  Jupiter.  She  su))plied  Ulysses  with  the  means  of 
constructing  a  raft,  provisioned  it  well  for  him,  and  gave  him  a 
favoring  gale.  He  sped  on  his  course  prosperously  for  many 
days,  till  at  length,  when  in  sight  of  land,  a  storm  arose  that 
broke  his  mast,  and  threatened  to  rend  the  raft  asunder.  In 
this  crisis  he  was  seen  by  a  compassionate  sea-nymph,  who  in 
the  form  of  a  cormorant  alighted  on  the  raft,  and  presented 
him  a  girdle,  directing  him  to  bind  it  beneath  his  breast,  and 
if  he  should  be  compelled  to  trust  himself  to  the  waves,  it 
would  buoy  him  uj>  and  enable  him  by  swimming  to  reach  the 
land. 

Fen61on,  in  his  romance  of  Telemachus,  has  given  us  the 
adventures  of  the  son  of  Ulysses  in  search  of  his  father.  Among 
other  places  at  which  he  arrived,  following  on  his  father's 
footsteps,  was  Calypso's  isle,  and,  as  in  the  former  case,  the 
goddess  tried  every  art  to  keep  him  with  her,  and  offered  to 


share  her  immortality  vith  him.  Bat  Minerva,  who,  in  the 
shape  of  Mentor,  accompanied  him  and  governed  all  his  move- 
ments, made  him  r^pel  her  allnrements,  and  when  no  other 
meauB  of  escape  vould  be  found,  the  two  friends  leaped  from  a 
cliff  into  the  sea,  and  swam  to  a  vessel  which  lay  becalmed  off 
shore.  Bjron  alludes  to  this  leap  of  Telemachus  and  Mentor 
in  the  following  stanza :  — 

"  Bat  not  ID  silence  pasa  CiJjrpso'g  isles. 
The  Bister  teakala  uf  the  middle  deep ; 
There  for  the  weuy  Mill  ■  hiven  amilea, 
Tbouph  the  fur  goddess  long  bia  ceued  to  weep. 
And  o'er  her  cliffii  ■  fhiitleas  wtich  to  keep 
For  him  who  dared  prefer  ■  mortal  bride- 
Here  too  Me  i>07  essayed  the  dreadful  leap, 
Stem  Mentor  urged  ttnio  bigb  to  yonder  tide ; 

While  thus  of  both  bereft  the  Dympli'^ueen  donbl;  siftbed." 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 


THE  PH-«ACIANS.— FATE  OF  THE  SUITORS. 

ULYSSES  clung  to  llie  raft  while  any  of  its  timbers  kept 
together,  and  when  it  no  longer  yielded  him  eupport, 
binding  the  girdle  around  him,  he  swam.  Minerva  Emoothed 
the  billows  before  him  and  sent  him  a  wind  that  rolled  the 
waies  towards  the  shore.  The  surf  beat  liigh  on  the  rocks 
and  seemed  to  forbid  apjiroacb ;  but  at  length  finding  calm 
water  at  the  mouth  of  a  gentle  stream,  he  landed,  spent  with 
toil,  breatliless  and  speechless  and  almost  dead.  After  some 
time  reviving,  he  kissed  the  soil,  rejoicing,  yet  at  a  loss  what 
course  to  take.  At  a  short  distance  he  ]>erceived  a  wood,  to 
which  he  tumed'his  steps.  There  finding  a  covert  sheltered 
by  intermingling  branches  alike  from  the  sun  and  the  rain,  he 
collected  a  pile  of  leaves  and  formed  a  bed,  on  which  he 
stretched  himself,  and  heaping  the  leaves  over  him,  fell  asleep. 
The  land  where  he  was  thrown  was  Scheria,  the  iMjuntry  of 
the  Phteacians.  These  people  dwelt  originally  near  the  Cy- 
clopes ;  but  being  oppressed  by  that  savage  race,  they  migrated 
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to  the  isle  of  Scheria,  nnder  the  conduct  of  Nausithoiis  their 
king.  They  were,  tlio  jioet  lell»  na,  a  [leojilc  akin  to  the  gods, 
who  appeared  manifestly  and  feasted  aiiujiig  them  when  they 
offered  sacrifices,  and  did  not  conceal  themselves  from  solitary 
warfarera  when  they  met  them.  Thoy  had  abundance  of  wealth 
and  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  undiBturbed  by  tlie  alarms  of 
war,  for  as  they  dwelt  remote  from  gain-eeeking  man,  no  enemy 
ever  approached  their  shores,  and  they  did  not  even  i-equire  lo 
make  use  of  bowa  and  quivers.  Their  chief  employment  was 
navigation.  Their  ships,  which  went  with  the  veIo<'ity  of 
Mrds,  were  endued  with  intelligence;  they  knew  every  port  and 
needed  no  pilot.  AlcinoUs,  the  son  of  NaiisithoUs,  was  now  their 
king,  a  wise  and  just  sovereign,  beloved  by  his  people. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  very  night  on  which  Ulysses  was 
cast  ashore  on  the  Phmacian  ieland,  and  while  he  lay  sleeping 
on  his  bed  of  leaves,  Kausicao,  the  daughter  of  the  king,  had  k 
dream  sent  by  Minerva,  reminding  her  that  her  wedding-day 
was  not  far  distant,  and  that  it  would  be  but  a  prudent  prepa- 
ration for  that  event  to  have  a  general  washing  of  the  clothes 
of  the  family.  This  was  no  slight  affair,  for  the  fountainE  were 
al  some  distance  and  the  garments  must  be  carried  thither. 
On  awaking,  the  jirincess  hastened  to  her  parents  to  tell  them 
what  was  on  her  mind ;  not  alluding  to  her  wedding-day,  but 
finding  other  reasons  equally  good.  Hi-r  father  readily  as- 
sented and  ordered  the  grooms  lo  furnish  forth  a  wagon  for 
the  purpose.  The  clothes  were  put  therein,  and  the  queen 
mother  placed  in  the  wagon,  likewise  an  abundant  supply  of 
food  and  wine.  The  princess  took  her  seat  and  plied  the  lash, 
her  attendant  virgins  following  her  on  foot.  Arrived  at  the 
river  side  they  turned  out  the  mules  to  graze,  and  unloading 
the  carriage,  bore  the  garments  down  to  the  water,  and  work- 
ing with  cheerfnlnesH  and  alacrity  soon  dispatched  their  labor. 
Then  having  spread  the  garments  on  the  shore  to  dry,  and 
having  themselves  bathed,  they  sat  down  to  enjoy  their  meal; 
after  which  they  rose  and  amused  themselves  with  a  game  of 
hall,  the  princess  singing  to  them  while  they  played.  But 
when  they  had  refolded  the  apparel  and  were  about  to  resume 
their  way  to  the  town,  Minerva  caused  the  hall  thrown  by  the 
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princess  to  fall  into  the  water,  whereat  they  all  screamed,  and 
Ulysses  awaked  at  the  sound. 

Now  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  Ulysses,  a  shipwrecked 
mariner,  but  just  escaped  from  the  waves,  and  utterly  desti- 
tute of  clothing,  awaking  and  discovering  that  only  a  few  bashes 
were  interposed  between  him  and  a  group  of  young  maidens, 
whom,  by  their  deportment  and  attire,  he  discovered  to  be  not 
mere  peasant  girls,  but  of  a  higher  class.  Sadly  needing  help, 
how  could  he  yet  venture,  naked  as  he  was,  to  discover  himself 
and  make  his  wants  known  ?  It  certainly  was  a  case  worthy 
of  the  interposition  of  his  patron  goddess  Minerva,  who  never 
failed  him  at  a  crisis.  Breaking  off  a  leafy  branch  from  a  tree, 
he  held  it  before  him  and  stepped  out  from  the  thicket.  The 
virgins,  at  sight  of  him,  fled  in  all  directions,  Nausicaa  alone 
excepted,  for  Minerva  aided  and  endowed  her  with  courage 
and  discernment.  Ulysses,  standing  respectfully  aloof,  told 
his  sad  case,  and  besought  the  fair  object  (whether  queen  or 
goddess  he  professed  he  knew  not)  for  food  and  clothing.  The 
princess  replied  courteously,  promising  present  relief  and  her 
father's  hospitality  when  he  should  become  acquainted  with 
the  facts.  She  called  back  her  scattered  maidens,  chiding 
their  alarm,  and  reminding  them  that  the  Phseacians  had  no 
enemies  to  fear.  This  man,  she  told  them,  was  an  unhappy 
wanderer,  whom  it  was  a  duty  to  cherish,  for  the  poor  and 
stranger  are  from  Jove.  She  bade  them  bring  food  and  cloth- 
ing, for  some  of  her  brothers'  garments  were  among  the  con- 
tents of  the  wagon.  When  this  was  done,  and  Ulysses,  retir- 
ing to  a  sheltered  place,  had  washed  his  body  free  from  the 
sea-foam,  clothed  and  refreshed  himself  with  food,  Pallas 
dilated  his  form  and  diffused  grace  over  his  ample  chest  and 
manly  brows. 

The  princess,  seeing  him,  was  filled  with  admiration,  and 
scrupled  not  to  say  to  her  damsels  that  she  wished  the  gods 
would  send  her  such  a  husband.  To  Ulysses  she  recommended 
that  he  should  repair  to  the  city,  following  herself  and  train  so 
far  as  the  way  lay  through  the  fields ;  but  when  they  should 
approach  the  city  she  desired  that  he  would  no  longer  be  seen 
in  her  company,  for  she  feared  the  remarks  which  rude  and 
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vulgar  people  might  make  on  seeing  her  return  oticompanied 
by  Biich  a  gallant  stranger ;  to  avoid  which  she  directed  hlrii 
to  8to]»  at  a  grove  adjoining  the  city,  in  which  were  a  farm  and 
garden  belonging  to  the  king.  After  allowing  lime  for  tlie 
princess  and  her  companions  to  reach  the  city,  he  was  then  to 
pursue  his  way  thither,  and  would  be  easily  guided  by  any  he 
might  meet  to  the  royal  abode. 

Ulyases  obeyed  the  directions,  and  in  due  time  ]irocceded  to 
the  city,  on  approaching  which  he  met  a  young  woman  bearing 
a  pitcher  forth  for  water.  It  was  Minerva,  who  had  assumed 
that  form.  Ulysses  accosted  her,  and  desired  to  be  directed 
to  the  palace  of  AlcinoUs  the  king.  The  maiden  replied  re- 
spectfully, offering  to  be  his  guide ;  for  the  jwlace,  she  informed 
him,  stitod  near  her  father's  dwelling.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  goddess,  and  by  her  power  enveloped  in  a  cloud  which 
shielded  him  from  observation,  Ulysses  passed  among  the  busy 
crowd,  and  with  wonder  observed  their  harbor,  their  atiijis, 
their  forum  (the  resort  of  heroes),  and  their  battlements,  till 
they  came  to  the  palace,  where  the  goddess,  having  first  given 
him  some  information  of  the  country,  king,  and  people  he  was 
about  to  meet,  left  him.  Ulysses,  before  entering  the  court- 
yanl  of  the  palace,  stood  and  surveyed  the  scene.  Its  splendor 
astonished  him.  Brazen  walls  stretched  from  the  entrance  to 
tlie  interior  house,  of  which  the  doors  were  gold,  the  door-posts 
silver,  the  lintels  silver  ornamented  with  gold.  On  either  side 
were  figures  of  mastiffs  wrought  in  gold  and  silver,  standing  in 
rows  as  if  to  guard  the  ap|>roach.  Along  the  walls  were  seats 
spread  through  all  their  length  with  mantles  of  finest  texture, 
the  work  of  Phieacian  maidens.  On  ttiese  seats  the  princes 
sat  and  feasted,  while  golden  statues  of  graceful  youths  held  in 
their  hands  lighted  torches,  which  shed  radiance  over  the 
scene.  Full  fifty  female  menials  served  in  household  oflices, 
some  employed  to  grind  the  corn,  others  to  wind  off  the  purple 
wool  or  ply  ttie  loom.  For  the  Phieacian  women  as  far  ex- 
ceeded all  other  women  in  household  arts  as  the  mariners  of 
that  country  did  the  rest  of  mankind  in  the  management  of 
ships.  Without  the  court  a  spacious  garden  lay,  in  which 
grew   many  a  lofty  tree,  pomegranate,  pear,  apple,  fig,  and 
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olive.  Neither  winter's  cold  nor  summer's  drought  arrested 
their  growth,  but  they  flourished  in  constant  succession,  some 
budding  while  others  were  maturing.  The  vineyard  was 
equally  prolific.  In  one  quarter  you  might  see  the  vines,  some 
in  blossom,  some  loaded  with  ripe  grapes,  and  in  another  ob- 
serve the  vintagers  treading  the  wine-press.  On  the  garden's 
borders  flowere  of  every  hue  bloomed  all  the  year  round,  ar- 
ranged with  neatest  art.  In  the  midst  two  fountains  poured 
forth  their  waters,  one  flowing  by  artificial  channels  over  all 
the  garden,  the  other  conducted  through  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace,  whence  every  citizen  might  draw  his  supplies. 

Ulysses  stood  gazing  in  admiration,  unobserved  himself,  for 
the  cloud  which  Minerva  spread  around  him  still  shielded  him. 
At  length,  having  sufficiently  observed  the  scene,  he  advanced 
with  rapid  step  into  the  hall  where  the  chiefs  and  senators 
were  assembled,  pouring  libation  to  Mercury,  whose  worship 
followed  the  evening  meal.  Just  then  Minerva  dissolved  the 
cloud  and  disclosed  him  to  the  assembled  chiefs.  Advancing 
toward  the  queen,  he  knelt  at  her  feet  and  implored  her  favor 
and  assistance  to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  native  country. 
Then  withdrawing,  he  seated  himself  in  the  manner  of  sup- 
pliants, at  the  hearth-side. 

For  a  time  none  spoke.  At  last  an  aged  statesman,  address- 
ing the  king,  said,  "  It  is  not  fit  that  a  stranger  who  asks  our 
hospitality  should  be  kept  waiting  in  suppliant  guise,  none 
welcoming  him.  Let  him  therefore  be  led  to  a  seat  among  us 
and  supplied  with  food  and  wine."  At  these  words  the  king 
rising  gave  his  hand  to  Ulysses  and  led  him  to  a  seat,  displace 
ing  thence  his  o^ti  son  to  make  room  for  the  stranger.  Food 
and  wine  were  set  before  him  and  he  ate  and  refreshed  himself. 

The  king  then  dismissed  his  guests,  notifying  them  that  the 
next  day  he  would  call  them  to  council  to  consider  what  had 
best  be  done  for  the  stranger. 

When  the  guests  had  departed  and  Ulysses  was  left  alone 
with  the  king  and  queen,  the  queen  asked  him  who  he  was 
and  whence  he  came,  and  (recognizing  the  clothes  which  he 
wore  as  those  which  her  maidens  and  herself  had  made)  from 
whom  he  received  his  garments.     He  told  them  of  his  resi- 
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dence  in  Calypso's  isle  and  hia  departure  thence ;  of  tlie  wreck 
of  hia  raft,  hia  escape  by  swiituning,  and  o£  the  relief  .oHuided 
by  the  princess.  The  parents  heard  approvingly,  and  the  king 
promised  to  furnish  him  a  ship  in  which  he  might  return  to  his 
own  land. 

The  next  day  the  assembled  chiefs  confirmed  the  promise  of 
the  king.  A  bark  wan  prepared  and  a  crew  of  stout  rowers 
Heleuted,  and  all  betook  themselves  to  the  palace,  wjiere  ii 
bounteous  repast  was  provided.  After  the  feaat  the  king  pro- 
posed that  the  young  men  should  show  their  guest  their  pro- 
fifieni'y  in  manly  sports,  and  all  went  forth  to  the  arena  for 
games  of  running,  wrestling,  and  other  exercises.  After  all 
had  done  their  best,  Ulysses  being  challenged  to  show  what  ho 
could  do,  at  first  declined,  but  being  taunted  by  one  of  the 
youths,  seized  a  quoit  of  weight  far  heavier  than  any  the 
Phieacians  had  thrown,  and  sent  it  farther  than  the  utmost 
throw  of  theirs.  All  were  astonished,  and  viewed  their  guest 
with  greatly  increased  res|)ect. 

After  the  games  they  retumeil  to  llie  Imll,  and  the  herald 
led  in  Demodociis,  the  blind  bard,  — 

"  Dew  10  I  111!  Muse, 
Who  yet  appoinled  liim  bolb  ^o«l  and  ill, 
Toolt  from  him  light,  but  gave  Uini  itrailu  Jivinc." 

He  took  for  hb  theme  the  Wooden  Horse,  by  means  of  which 
the  Greeks  found  entrance  into  Troy.  ApoHo  ins])ired  him, 
and  he  sang  so  feelingly  of  the  terrors  and  the  exploits  of  that 
eventful  time  that  all  were  delighted,  but  Ulysses  was  moved 
to  tears.  Observing  which,  Alcinoiis,  when  the  song  was  done, 
demanded  of  him  why  at  the  mention  of  Troy  his  sorrows 
awaked.  Had  he  lost  there  a  father  or  brother,  or  any  dear 
friend  ?  Ulysses  in  reply  announced  himself  by  his  true  name, 
and  at  their  request,  recounted  the  adventures  which  had  be- 
fallen him  since  his  departure  from  Troy.  This  narrative 
raised  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  Phieacians  for  their 
guest  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  king  projKisi'd  that  each  chief 
should  present  him  with  a  gift,  himself  setting  the  example 
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They  ojbeyed,  and  vied  with  one  another  in  loading  the  illus- 
trious stranger  with  costly  gifts. 

The  next  day  Ulysses  set  sail  in  the  PhaBacian  vessel,  and  in 
a  short  time  arrived  safe  at  Ithaca,  his  own  island.  When  the 
vessel  touched  the  strand  he  was  asleep.  The  mariners,  with- 
out waking  him,  carried  him  on  shore,  and  landed  with  him 
the  chest  containing  his  presents,  and  then  sailed  away. 

But  Neptune  was  displeased  at  the  conduct  of  the  Phaeacians 
in  thus  rescuing  Ulysses  from  his  hands.  In  revenge,  on  the 
return  of  the  vessel  to  port,  he  transformed  it  into  a  rock, 
right  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 

Homer's  description  of  the  ships  of  the  Phaeacians  has  been 
thought  to  look  like  an  anticipation  of  the  wonders  of  modem 
steam  navigation.    Alcinous  says  to  Ulysses,  — 

"  Say  from  what  city,  fi-oin  what  regions  tossed, 
And  what  inhabitants  those  regions  boast  ? 
So  shalt  thou  quickly  reach  the  realm  assigned, 
In  wondi-ous  ships,  self-moved,  instinct  with  mind; 
No  helm  secui-es  their  course,  no  pilot  guides ; 
Like  man  intelligent  they  plough  the  tides, 
Conscious  of  everj'  coast  and  every  bay 
That  lies  beneath  the  sun's  all-seeing  ray.'* 

Odyssey,  Book  VIII. 

Lord  Carlisle,  in  his  Diary  in  the  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters, 
thus  speaks  of  Corfu,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  ancient 
Phaeacian  island :  — 

"The  sites  explain  the  Odyssey.  The  temple  of  the  seargod 
could  not  have  been  more  fitly  placed,  upon  a  grassy  platform 
of  the  most  elastic  turf,  on  the  brow  of  a  crag  commanding 
harbor,  and  channel,  and  ocean.  Just  .it  the  entrance  of  the 
inner  harbor  there  is  a  picturesque  rock  with  a  small  -convent 
perched  upon  it,  which  by  one  legend  is  the  transformed  pin- 
nace of  Ulysses. 

"  Almost  the  only  river  in  the  island  is  just  at  the  proper 
distance  from  the  probable  site  of  the  city  and  palace  of  the 
king,  to  justify  the  princess  Nausicaa  having  had  resort  to  her 
chariot  and  to  luncheon  when  she  went  with  the  maidens  of 
the  court  to  wash  their  garments." 


Fate  of  thk  Suitorb. 


It  w!tB  now  twenty  jeara  that  Ulysses  had  been  away  fruin 
ittiaca,  and  when  he  awoke  he  did  not  recognize  hia  nalivf 
lanil.  But  Minerva,  appearing  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  young 
shepherd,  informed  him  wliere  he  tvas,  and  told  him  the  state 
of  things  at  his  palace.  More  than  a  hundred  nobles  of  Ithaca 
and  of  the  neighboring  islands  had  been  for  years  suing  for  the 
hand  of  Petielo^,  his  wife,  imagining  him  dead,  and  lording  it 
over  his  palace  and  ])eoiile,  as  if  they  wwe  owners  of  both. 
That  he  might  be  able  to  take  vengeance  iijkjr  them,  it  wae 
important  that  he  should  not  be  recogiiizeil.  Minerva  accord- 
ingly metamorphosed  him  into  an  unsightly  beggar,  and  as 
such  he  was  kindly  received  by  Eumieus,  the  swine-herd,  a 
faithful  servant  of  his  house. 

Telemaehus,  hia  son,  was  absent  in  quest  of  his  father.  He 
had  gone  to  the  courts  of  the  other  kings,  who  had  returned 
from  the  Trojan  expedition.  While  on  the  search,  he  received 
counsel  from  Minerva  to  return  home.  Arriving  .it  Ithaca,  he 
sought  EumEGUs  to  learn  something  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
]ialace  before  presenting  himself  among  the  suitors.  Finding 
a  stranger  with  Eumteus,  he  treated  him  eourtcously,  though 
in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  and  jiromiaed  him  assistance.  Eunueut 
was  sent  to  the  palace  to  inform  Penelope  privately  of  her  son's 
arrival,  for  caution  was  necessary  with  regard  to  the  suitors, 
who,  as  Telemaehus  had  learned,  were  plotting  to  intercept 
and  kill  him.  When  Eumseus  was  gone,  Minerva  presented 
herself  to  Ulysses,  and  directed  him  to  make  himself  known  to 
his  son.  At  the  same  time  she  touched  him,  removed  at  on<'o 
from  him  the  appearance  of  age  and  penury,  and  gave  liim  the 
aspect  of  vigorous  mnnhoo<l  that  belonged  to  him.  Telemaehus 
viewed  him  with  astonishment,  and  at  first  thought  he  must 
be  more  than  mortal.  But  LHysses  announced  himself  as  his 
father,  and  accounted  for  the  change  of  appearance,  by  ex- 
plaining that  it  wan  Minerva's  doing. 
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"  Then  threw  Telemachus 
His  aims  around  his  father's  neck  and  wept. 
Desire  intense  of  lamentation  seized 
On  both ;  soft  murmurs  uttering,  each  indulged 
His  grief." 

The  father  and  son  took  counsel  together  how  they  shonld 
get  tlie  better  of  tlie  suitors  and  punish  them  for  their  out- 
rages. It  was  arranged  that  Telemachus  should  proceed  to 
the  palace  and  mingle  with  the  suitors  as  formerly ;  that  Ulys- 
ses should  go  also,  as  a  beggar,  a  character  which  in  the  rude 
old  times  had  different  privileges  from  those  we  concede  to  it 
now.  As  traveller  and  story-teller,  the  beggar  was  admitted 
in  the  halls  of  chieftains,  and  often  treated  like  a  guest ;  though 
sometimes,  also,  no  doubt,  with  contumely.  Ulysses  charged 
his  son  not  to  betray,  by  any  display  of  unusual  interest  in 
him,  that  he  knew  him  to  be  other  than  he  seemed,  and  even 
if  he  saw  him  insulted,  or  beaten,  not  to  interpose  otherwise 
than  he  might  do  for  any  stranger. 

At  the  palace  they  found  the  usual  scene  of  feasting  and  riot 
going  on.  The  suitors  pretended  to  receive  Telemachus  with 
joy  at  his  return,  though  secretly  mortified  at  the  failure  of 
their  plots  to  take  his  life.  The  old  beggar  was  permitted  to 
enter,  and  ])rovided  with  a  portion  from  the  table.  A  touching 
incident  occurred  as  Ulysses  entered  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace.  An  old  dog  lay  in  the  yard  almost  dead  with  age,  and 
seeing  a  stranger  enter,  raised  his  head,  with  ears  erect.  It 
was  Argus,  Ulysses'  own  dog,  that  he  had  in  other  days  often 
led  to  the  chase. 

"  Soon  as  he  perceived 
I^ng-Iost  Ulysses  nigh,  down  fell  his  ears 
Clapped  close,  and  with  his  tail  glad  signs  he  gave 
Of  gratulation,  impotent  to  rise, 
And  to  approach  his  master  as  of  old. 
Ulysses,  noting  him,  wiped  oflf  a  tear 
Unmarked. 

.    .    .    Then  his  destiny  released 
Old  Argus,  soon  as  he  had  lived  to  see 
Ulysses  in  the  twentieth  year  restored." 

As  Ulysses  sat  eating  his  portion  in  the  hall,  the  suitors  soon 
began  to  exhibit  their  insolence  to  him.    When  he  mildly 
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remonstrated,  one  of  them  raised  a  stool  and  with  it  gave  him 
a  blow.  Telciriaclius  had  hard  work  to  restrain  his  indignation 
at  seeing  his  father  bo  treated  in  his  own  liall,  but  remembering 
his  father's  injunctions,  siiid  no  more  than  wfant  became  him  as 
majiter  of  the  house  and  protector  of  his  guests. 

Penelope  had  protracted  her  decision  in  favor  of  any  one  of 
her  suitors  so  long,  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  further  pretence 
for  delay.  The  continued  absence  of  her  husband  seemed  to 
)>rove  that  his  return  was  no  longer  to  be  expected.  Mean- 
while her  son  had  grown  u]j,  and  was  able  to  manage  hia  own 
affairs.  She  therefore  consented  to  submit  the  question  of  her 
choice  to  a  trial  of  skill  among  the  suitors.  The  test  selected  was 
shooting  with  tlie  bow.  Twelve  rings  were  arranged  in  a  line, 
and  he  whose  arrow  was  sent  through  the  whole  twelve,  was  to 
have  the  queen  for  his  prize.  A  bow  that  one  of  hia  brother 
heroes  had  given  to  Ulysses  in  former  times,  was  brought  from 
the  armory,  and  with  its  quiver  full  of  arrows  was  laid  in  tlie 
hall.  TelemacUus  had  taken  care  that  all  other  weapons  should 
be  removed,  under  i>retence  that  in  the  heat  of  competition, 
tliere  was  danger,  in  some  rash  moment,  of  putting  them  to  an 
improper  use. 

All  things  being  prcjjared  for  the  trial,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  bend  the  bow  in  order  to  attach  the  string,  Teleni- 
achus  endeavored  to  do  it,  but  found  all  his  eCEorts  fruitless ; 
and  modestly  confessing  that  he  had  attempted  a  task  beyond 
his  strength,  he  yielded  the  bow  to  another.  lie  tried  it  with 
no  belter  success,  and,  amidst  the  laughter  and  jeers  of  his 
companions,  gave  it  u|i.  Another  tried  it  and  another ;  they 
rubbed  the  bow  with  tallow,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  it  would 
not  bend.  Then  sjKike  Iflysaea,  humbly  su^esting  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  try ;  for,  said  he,  "  beggar  as  I  am,  I 
was  once  a  soldier,  and  there  is  still  some  strength  in  these  old 
limbs  of  mine."  The  suitors  hooted  with  derision,  and  com- 
manded to  turn  him  out  of  the  hall  for  his  insolence,  But 
Telemachus  spoke  np  for  him,  and  merely  to  gratify  the  old 
man.  bade  him  try.  ITlysscs  took  the  Irow,  and  handled  it 
with  the  hand  of  a  master.     With  case  hu  adjusted  the  cord  to 
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its  notch,  then  fitting  an  arrow  to  the  bow  he  drew  the  string 
and  sped  the  arrow  unerring  through  the  rings. 

Without  allowing  them  time  to  express  their  astonishment, 
he  said,  "  Now  for  another  mark ! "  and  aimed  dii*ect  at  the 
most  insolent  one  of  the  suitors.  The  arrow  pierced  through 
his  throat  and  he  fell  dead.  Telemachus,  £um8eu8,  and  another 
faithful  follower,  well  armed,  now  sprang  to  the  side  of  Ulysses. 
The  suitors,  in  amazement,  looked  round  for  arms  but  found 
none,  neither  was  there  any  way  of  escape,  for  Enmseus 
had  secured  the  door.  Ulysses  left  them  not  long  in  uncer- 
tainty; he  announced  himself  as  the  long-lost  chief,  whose 
house  they  had  invaded,  whose  substance  they  had  squandered, 
whose  wife  and  son  they  had  persecuted  for  ten  long  years ; 
and  told  them  he  meant  to  have  ample  vengeance.  All  the 
suitors  were  slain,  except  Phemius  the  bard  and  Medon  the 
herald,  and  Ulysses  was  left  master  of  his  own  palace  and 
possessor  of  his  kingdom  and  his  wife. 

Among  Schiller's  works  is  the  following  epigram  on 
Ulysses  :  — 

•'  To  gain  his  home  all  oceans  he  explored ; 
Here  Scylla  frowned,  and  there  Chary bdis  roared; 
IIon*or  on  sea,  and  hon*or  on  the  land, 
In  heirs  dark  boat  he  sought  the  spectre  land, 
Till  borne — a  slumbei*er — to  his  native  spot, 
He  woke,  and  sorrowing,  knew  his  country  not." 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer's  TrarukUUm, 

Tennyson's  poem  of  Ulysses  represents  the  old  hero,  after 
his  dangers  past  and  nothing  left  but  to  stay  at  home  and  be 
happy,  growing  tired  of  inaction  and  resolving  to  set  forth 
again  in  quest  of  new  adventures. 

**  Come,  my  friends, 
*Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  funx)ws ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down ; 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles  whom  we  knew. 


TENNYBON  8    POEH    OF    ULYSSES. 


Tbo'  macb  is  Uken,  much  mbides ;  and  tho' 
We  are  not  now  that  atreo^  which  in  old  daj'B 
Moved  earth  aod  heaven;  that  vhich  we  are,  we  ■ 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  lime  aod  Tate,  hut  Mrang  in  will 
To  strive,  to  aeek,  to  find,  and  not  to  field." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


-DIDO.- 


WE  have  followed  one  of  the  Grecian  heroes,  Ulysses,  in 
his  wanderings,  on  his  return  home  from  Troy,  and  now 
we  propose  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  remnimt  of  the  con- 
quered people,  under  their  chief  jEneae,  in  their  search  for  a 
new  home,  after  the  ruin  of  their  native  city.  On  that  fatal 
night  when  the  wooden  horse  disgorged  its  contents  of  armed 
men,  and  the  capture  and  conflagration  of  the  city  were  the 
result,  ^neaa  made  his  escape  from  the  scene  of  deatractioo, 
with  his  father,  and  his  wife,  and  young  son.  The  father, 
Anchises,  was  too  old  to  walk  with  the  speed  required,  and 
^ncas  took  him  upon  his  shoulders.  Thus  burdened,  leading 
his  son  and  followed  by  his  wife,  he  made  the  best  of  bis  way 
out  of  the  burning  city;  but  in  the  confusion,  his  wife  was 
swept  away  and  lost. 

On  arriving  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  numerous  fugitives, 
of  both  sexes,  were  found,  who  put  themselves  under  the  guid- 
ance of  ^neas.  Some  months  were  spent  in  preparation,  and 
at  length  they  embarked.  They  first  landed  on  the  neighbor^ 
ing  shores  of  Thrace,  and  were  prei)aring  to  build  a  city,  but 
^neas  was  deterred  by  a  prodigy.    Preparing  to  offer  eacri- 
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fice,  he  tore  some  twigs  from  one  of  the  buBhea.  To  his  dis- 
may the  wounded  part  dropped  blood.  When  he  repeated  the 
act,  &  voice  from  the  ground  cried  out  to  him,  "  Spare  me, 
j^neas ;  I  am  your  kinaiiian,  Polydore,  here  murdered  wilii 
many  arrows,  from  which  a  bnsli  has  grown,  nourished  witli 
my  blood,"  These  words  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  jEni'as 
that  Polydore  was  a  young  i)rince  of  Troy,  whom  his  father 
had  sent  with  ample  treasures  to  the  neighboring  land  of 
Thrace,  to  be  there  brought  up,  at  a  distance  from  the  horrors 
of  war.  The  king  to  whom  he  was  sent  had  murdered  him, 
and  seized  his  trcosui-cs.  ^neas  and  his  companions  hastened 
away,  considering  the  land  to-be  accursed  by  the  stain  of  such 
a  crime. 

They  next  landed  on  the  island  of  Delos,  which  was  once  a 
floating  island,  till  Jupiter  fostcued  it  by  adamantine  chains  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born  there, 
and  the  island  was  sacred  to  Apollo.  Here  ^neas  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  received  an  answer,  as  ambiguous  as 
usual,  —  "Seek  your  ancient  mother;  there  the  race  of  ^neaa 
shall  dwell,  and  reduce  all  other  nations  to  their  sway."  The 
Trojans  heard  with  joy,  and  immediately  began  to  ask  one 
another,  "Where  is  the  spot  intended  by  the  oracle?"  An- 
cliises  remembered  that  there  was  a  tradition  that  their  fore- 
fathers came  from  Crete,  and  thither  they  resolved  to  steer. 
They  arrived  at  Crete,  and  began  to  build  their  city,  but  sick- 
ness broke  out  among  them,  and  the  fields  ttiat  they  had 
planted  failed  to  yield  a  crop.  In  this  gloomy  aspect  of 
alTairs,  ^nens  was  warned  in  a  dream  to  leave  the  country, 
and  seek  a  western  land,  called  Hesperia,  whence  Dardanus, 
the  true  founder  of  the  Trojan  race,  had  originally  migrated. 
To  Hesperia,  now  called  Italy,  therefore,  they  directed  tlieir 
future  course,  and  not  till  after  nuiny  adventures  and  the 
lapse  of  lime  sufficient  to  carry  a  modern  navigator  several 
limea  round  the  world,  did  they  arrive  there. 

Their  first  landing  was  at  the  island  of  the  Harpies. 

" The  dnnghtcrt  of  the  eartb  and  sei. 

The  tliTuJftil  siuilcher?,  wlio  like  women  were 
l>o*u  IM  tUe  brcMt,  wilh  souulj'  i^iinrae  bUck  hnir 
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About  their  heads,  and  dim  eyes  ringed  with  red, 
And  bestial  mouths  set  round  with  lips  of  lead, 
But  from  their  gnarled  necks  there  began  to  spring 
Half  hair,  half  feathci's,  and  a  sweeping  wing 
Gi*cw  out  instead  of  arm  on  either  side, 
And  thick  plumes  underneath  the  breast  did  hide 
The  place  where  joined  the  fearful  natures  twain. 
Gray-feathered  were  they  else,  with  many  a  stain 
Of  blood  thei-eon,  and  on  birds'  claws  they  went. 

MoRBis :  Life  and  Death  ofJaaon 


The  Harpies  had  been  sent  by  the  gods  to  torment  a  certain 
Phineus,  whom  Jupiter  had  deprived  of  his  sight  in  punish- 
ment of  his  cruelty ;  and  whenever  a  meal  was  placed  before 
him,  the  Harpies  darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  off. 
They  were  driven  away  from  Phineus  by  the  heroes  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  and  took  refuge  in  the  island  where 
JSneas  now  found  them. 

When  they  entered  the  port  the  Trojans  saw  herds  of  cattle 
roaming  over  the  plain.  They  slew  as  many  as  they  wished, 
and  prepared  for  a  feast.  But  no  sooner  had  they  seated 
themselves  at  the  table,  than  a  horrible  clamor  was  heard  in 
the  air,  and  a  flock  of  odious  Harpies  came  rushing  down  upon 
them,  seizing  in  their  talons  the  meat  from  the  dishes,  and 
flying  away  with  it.  ^neas  and  his  companions  drew  their 
swords  and  dealt  vigorous  blows  among  the  monsters,  but  to 
no  purpose,  for  they  were  so  nimble  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  hit  them,  and  their  feathers  were  like  armor  impenetrable 
to  steel.  One  of  them,  perched  on  a  neighboring  cliff,  screamed 
out,  "Is  it  thus,  Trojans,  ydu  treat  us  innocent  birds,  first 
slaughter  our  cattle,  and  then  make  war  on  ourselves?"  She 
then  predicted  dire  sufferings  to  them  in  their  future  course, 
and  having  vented  her  wrath  flew  away.  The  Trojans  made 
haste  to  leave  the  country,  and  next  found  themselves  coasting 
along  the  shore  of  Epirus.  Here  they  landed,  and  to  their 
astonishment  learned  that  certain  Trojan  exiles,  who  had  been 
carried  there  as  prisoners,  had  become  rulers  of  the  country. 
Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector,  became  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  victorious  Grecian  chiefs,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son.  Her 
husband  dying,  she  was  left  regent  of  the  country,  as  guardian 
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of  her  eon,  and  had  married  a  fellow-captive,  Hclenua,  of  the 
royal  rac«  of  Troy.  Helenus  anii  Andromache  treated  the 
exiles  with  the  utmost  hospit^ity,  and  dismissed  them  loaded 
with  gifts. 

From  hence  ^neas  coasted  along  the  shore  of  Sicily,  itnd 
passed  the  country  of  the  Cyclopes.  Here  they  were  hailed 
from  the  shore  by  a  miserable  object,  whom  by  hia  garments, 
tattered  as  they  were,  they  perceived  to  l>e  a  Greek.  He  told 
them  he  was  one  of  Ulysses'  companions,  left  behind  by  that 
chief  in  hia  hurried  departure.  He  related  the  story  of  Ulys- 
ses' adventure  with  Polyphemus,  and  besought  them  to  take 
him  oS  with  them,  as  he  had  no  means  of  siistainiug  his  exist- 
ence where  he  was,  but  wild  berries  and  roots,  and  lived  in 
constant  fear  of  the  Cyclopes.  While  he  spoke  Polyphemus 
made  his  appearance ;  a  terrible  monster,  shapeless,  vast,  whose 
only  eye  had  been  put  out.'  He  walked  with  cautious  steps, 
feeling  his  way  with  a  staff,  down  to  the  eea-dde,  to  wanh  his 
eye-socket  in  the  waves.  When  he  reached  the  water,  he 
waded  out  towards  them,  and  his  immense  height  enabled  him 
to  advance  far  into  the  sea,  so  that  the  Trojans,  in  terror,  took 
to  their  oars  to  get  out  of  his  way.  Hearing  the  oars,  Polyjihc- 
muB  shouted  after  them,  so  Uiat  the  shores  resounded,  and  at 
the  noise  the  other  Cyclopes  came  forth  from  their  caves  and 
woods,  and  lined  the  shore,  like  a  row  of  lofty  pine-trees.  The 
Trojans  plied  their  oars,  and  soon  left  tliem  out  of  sight, 

^neas  had  been  cautioned  by  Helenua  to  avoid  the  strait 
guarded  by  the  monsters  Scylla  and  Cliarybdis.  There  Ulys- 
ses, the  reader  wili  remember,  had  lost  six  of  his  men,  seized 
by  Soyila,  while  the  navigators  were  wholly  intent  upon  avoiding 
Charybdis,  jEueas,  following  the  advie*  of  Holenus,  shunned 
the  dangerous  pass  and  coasted  along  the  island  of  Sicily. 

Juno,  seeing  the  Trojans  speeding  their  way  prosperously 
towards  their  destined  shore,  felt  her  old  grudge  against  them 
revive,  for  she  could  not  forget  the  slight  that  Paris  had  put 
upon  her,  in  awarding  the  prize  of  beauty  to  another.  In 
heavenly  minds  can  such  resentments  dwell ! '  Accordingly  she 
hastened  to  ^olus,  the  ruler  of  the  winds,  —  the  same  whu 
'  See  ProvcrbW  EipitiiMoii^  p»ge  446. 
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supplied  Ulysses  with  favoring  gales,  giving  him  the  contrary 
ones  tied  up  in  a  hag.  JSolus  obeyed  the  goddess  and  sent 
forth  his  sous,  Boreas,  Typhon  and  the  other  winds,  to  toss  the 
ocean.  A  terrible  storm  ensued,  and  the  Trojan  ships  were 
driven  out  of  their  course  towards  the  coast  of  Africa.  They 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  wrecked,  and  were  sepa- 
rated, so  that  ^neas  thought  that  all  were  lost  except  his  own. 
At  this  crisis,  Neptune,  hearing  the  storm  raging,  and  know- 
ing that  he  had  given  no  orders  for  one,  raised  his  head  above 
the  waves,  and  saw  the  fleet  of  -^neas  driving  before  the  gale. 
Knowing  the  hostility  of  Juno,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
it,  but  his  anger  was  not  the  less  at  this  interference  in  his 
province.  He  called  the  winds,  and  dismissed  them  with  a 
severe  reprimand.  He  then  soothed  the  waves,  and  brushed 
away  the  clouds  from  before  the  face  of  the  sun.  Some  of  the 
ships  which  had  got  on  the  rocks  he  pried  off  with  his  own 
trident,  while  Triton  and  a  sea-nymph,  putting  their  shoulders 
under  others,  set  them  afloat  again.  The  Trojans,  when  the 
sea  became  calm,  sought  the  nearest  shore,  which  was  the  coast 
of  Carthage,  where  ^neas  was  so  happy  as  to  find  that  one  by 
one  the  ships  all  arrived  safe,  though  badly  shaken. 

Waller,  in  his  Panegyric  to  the  Lord  Protector  (Cromwell), 
alludes  to  this  stilling  of  the  storm  by  Neptune  :  — 

**  Above  the  waves,  as  Neptune  showed  his  face. 
To  chide  the  winds  and  save  the  Trojan  race, 
So  has  your  Highness,  raised  above  the  rest, 
Storms  of  ambition  tossing  us  repressed." 


DiDO. 

Carthage,  where  the  exiles  had  now  arrived,  was  a  spot  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  opposite  Sicily,  where  at  that  time  a  Tyrian 
colony  under  Dido  their  queen,  were  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  state  destined  in  later  ages  to  be  the  rival  of  Rome  itself. 
Dido  was  the  daughter  of  Belus,  king  of  Tyre,  and  sister  of 
Pygmalion  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  Her  hus> 
band  was  Sichaeus,  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  but  Pygmalion, 


wlio  coveted  his  treasures,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
Dido,  with  a  nuraerous  body  of  followers,  both  men  :ind 
women,  succeeded  in  effecting  theb-  escape  from  Tyre  in 
several  vessels,  carrying  with  them  the  treasnres  of  Sichieus. 
On  arriving  at  the  spot  which  they  selected  as  the  seat  of  their 
future  home,  they  asked  of  the  nnlives  only  so  much  land  ns 
they  could  enclose  with  a  bull's  hide.  When  tliia  was  readily 
granted,  she  caused  the  hide  to  be  cut  into  strips,  and  ^\itli 
tlicm  enclosed  a  spot  on  which  she  built  a  citadel,  and  eallfJ  it 
BjTsa  (a  hide).  Around  this  fort  the  city  of  Carthage  rose, 
and  soon  became  a  powerful  and  flourishing  place. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  jEneas  with  bis  Trojans 
arrived  there.  Dido  received  the  illustrious  exiles  with  frii^nd- 
liacss  and  hospitality.  "  Not  unacquainted  with  distress,"  she 
said,  "I  liave  learned  to  succor  the  unfortunate."'  The 
queen's  hospitality  displayed  itself  in  festivities  at  wliieli 
games  of  strength  and  skill  were  exhibited.  The  Htrangem 
contended  for  the  palm  with  her  own  subjects  on  equal  terms, 
the  queen  declaring  that  whether  the  victor  were  "  Trojan  or 
Tyrian  should  make  no  difference  to  her."'  At  the  feast 
which  followed  the  games,  MneoB  gave  at  her  request  a  recital 
of  the  closing  events  of  the  Trojan  history  and  his  own  adven- 
tures after  the  fall  of  the  city.  Dido  was  charmed  with  his 
discourse  and  filled  with  admiration  of  his  exploits.  She  con- 
ceived an  ardent  passion  for  him,  and  he  for  his  pari  seemed 
well  content  to  accept  the  fortunate  chance  which  appeared  to 
offer  him  at  once  a  happy  termination  of  his  wanderings,  a 
home,  a  kingdom,  and  a  bride.  Months  rolled  away  in  the 
enjoyment  of  pleasant  intercourse,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Italy 
and  the  empire  destined  to  be  founded  on  its  shores  were  alike 
foi^tten.  Seeing  which,  Jupiter  dispatched  Mercury  with  a 
message  to  j^neas  recalling  him  to  a  sense  of  his  high  destiny, 
and  commanding  him  to  resume  his  voyage. 

^neas,  under  this  divine  command,  parted  from  Dido, 
though  she  tried  every  allurement  and  persuasion  to  detain 
htm.  The  blow  to  her  affection  and  her  pride  was  too  much 
tor  her  to  endure,  and  when  she  found  that  he  was  gone,  she 

>  See  Proiorbiitl  Eiprtiaiaiis,  page  U6. 
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mounted  a  funeral-pile  which  she  had  caused  to  be  prepared, 
and,  having  stabbed  herself,  was  consumed  with  the  pile.  Hie 
flames  rising  over  the  city  were  seen  by  the  departing  Trojans, 
and,  though  the  cause  was  unknown,  gave  to  /^llneaft  some  inti- 
mation of  the  fatal  event. 

We  find  in  "Elegant  Extracts"  the  following  epigram:  — 

From  the  Latin. 

**  Unhappy,  Dido,  was  thy  fate 
Id  first  and  second  married  state! 
One  husband  caused  thy  flight  by  dying. 
Thy  death  the  other  caused  by  flying." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  once  challenged  to  make  an  epigram  on  the 
syllables  di,  do,  duni.     He  immediately  replied  in  these  lines :  — 

**  When  Dido  found  JEne&s  would  not  come, 
She  wept  in  silence,  and  was  Dido  dumb. 


Palinurus. 

After  touching  at  the  island  of  Sicily,  where  Acestes,  a  prince 
of  Trojan  lineage,  bore  sway,  who  gave  them  a  hospitable  re- 
ception, the  Trojans  re-embarked,  and  held  on  their  coarse  for 
Italy.  Venus  now  interceded  with  Neptune  to  allow  her  son 
at  last  to  attain  the  wishcd-for  goal,  and  find  an  end  of  his 
perils  on  the  deep.  Neptune  consented,  stipulating  only  for 
one  life  as  a  ransom  for  the  rest.  The  victim  was  Palinurus, 
the  pilot.  As  he  sat  watching  the  stars,  \i'ith  his  hand  on  the 
helm,  Somnus,  sent  by  Neptune,  approached  in  the  guise  of 
Phorbas  and  said,  "Palinurus,  the  breeze  is  fair,  the  water 
smooth,  and  the  ship  sails  steadily  on  her  course.  Lie  down  a 
while  and  take  needful  rest.  I  will  stand  at  the  helm  in  your 
place."  Palinurus  replied,  "Tell  me  not  of  smooth  seas  or 
favoring  winds, —  me  who  have  seen  so  much  of  their  treachery. 
Shall  I  trust  -^neas  to  the  chances  of  the  weather  and  winds?** 
And  he  continued  to  grasp  the  helm  and  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  stars.  But  Somnus  waved  over  him  a  branch  moistened 
with  Lethaean  dew,  and  his  eyes  closed  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts. 
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Then  Somnus  pushed  Iiim  overboard  and  he  fell;  but  keeping 
his  hold  upon  the  helm  it  came  nway  with  him.  Neptimci  was 
mindful  of  his  promise,  and  kept  the  ship  on  Iier  track  witlioiit 
hehn  or  pilot,  tiU  .lEneas  discovered  his  loss,  and,  sorrowing 
deeply  for  his  faithful  steersman,  took  charge  of  the  sliip  him- 
self. 

There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  stoiy  of  I'idinurus  in 
Scott's  Marmion,  Introductiim  to  Canto  I.,  where  the  poet, 
Hueakingof  the  recent  death  of  William  Pitt,  auj-s:  — 

"  Oh,  Uiipk  bow.  to  his  latest  dtj, 
WhsD  death  just  liovcriog  cUiiacd  his  prey, 
With  Fallnure's  unsltercJ  mood, 
Firm  at  hia  dan^roaa  poll  he  ilooJ ; 
Kuch  call  Tar  needful  reit  repelled, 
With  dying  bond  ibc  rudder  held. 
Till  in  his  fall,  witli  falerul  sway,      ^    ■ 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  w»y." 

The  ships  at  last  reached  the  shores  of  Italy,  and  joyfully 
did  the  adventurers  leap  to  land.    While  his  people  were  em- 
ployed in  making  their  encampment  ^neas  sought  the  abode 
of  the  Sibyl.    It  was  a  cave  connected  with  a  lemple  and  grove, 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana.     While  .£neas  contemplated  the 
scene,  the  Sibyl  accosted  him.     She  seemed  to  know  his  errand, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  deity  of  the  place  burst  forth  in 
a  prophetic  strain,  giving  dark  intimations  of  labors  and  perils 
through  which  he  was  destined  to  make  his  way  to  iinal  success. 
She  closed  with  the  encouraging  words  whicli  have  become 
proverbial:    "Yield  not  to  disasters,  but  press  onward  the 
more  bravely." '     Mueas  replied  that  he  had  prepared  himself 
for  whatever  might  await  him.     He  had  but  one  request  to 
make.     Having  been  directed  in  a  dream  to  seek  the  abode  of 
the  dead  in  order  to  confer  with  his  father  Anohises  to  receive 
from  him  a  revelation  of  his  future  fortunes  and  those  of  his 
L        race,  he  asked  her  assistance  to  enable  him  to  accom|)lish  the 
H       task.    The  Sibyl  replied,  "The  descent  to  Avemns  is  easy; 
H       the  gate  of  Pluto  stands  open  night  and  day;  but  to  retrace 
H        one's  steps  and  return  to  the  upper  atr,  that  is  the  toil,  tliat  the 


» 


'  See  Pi-ovcrbini  EipreMiona 
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difficulty.^  She  instructed  him  to  seek  in  the  forest  a  tree  on 
wliich  grew  a  golden  branch.  This  branch  was  to  be  plucked 
oi¥,  to  be  borne  as  a  gift  to  Proserpine,  and  if  fate  was  ]>ropi- 
tious,  it  would  yield  to  the  hand  and  quit  its  parent  trunk,  but 
otlierwise  no  force  could  rend  it  away.  If  torn  away  another 
would  succeed.* 

iEneas  followed  the  directions  of  the  Sibyl.  His  mother 
Venus  sent  two  of  her  doves  to  fly  before  him  and  show  him 
the  way,  and  by  their  assistance  he  found  the  tree,  plucked  the 
branch,  and  hastened  back  with  it  to  the  Sibyl. 

1  See  Proverbial  Expressions,  page  446. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE  INFERNAL  REGIONS.— THE  BIBTL. 

AS  at  the  com  111  en  cement  of  onr  aeries  we  have  given  the 
pagnn  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  bo  bh  we 
a|>proae)i  iU  conehisioii,  we  present  a  view  of  the  regional  of 
the  dead,  de])icted  by  one  of  their  moat  enlightened  jioets, 
who  drew  his  doctrines  from  their  most  esteemed  philosopliers. 
The  region  where  Virgil  places  the  entrance  into  this  abode, 
is  per)ia|)S  the  most  strikingly  adapted  to  excite  ideas  of  the 
territic  »nd  preternatural  of  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
is  the  volcanic  region  near  Vesuvius,  where  the  whole  country 
is  cleft  with  chasms  from  which  sulphurous  flames  arise,  while 
the  ground  ia  shaken  with  jtent-iip  vajiors,  and  mysterious 
sounds  issue  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  lake  A^emus 
is  supposed  lo  fill  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is  cir- 
cular, Ji.ilf  a  mile  wide,  and  very  deep,  surrounded  by  high 
banks,  which  in  Virgil's  time  were  covered  with  a  gloomy 
forest.  Mepbitic  vapors  rise  from  ite  waters,  so  that  no  life  is 
found  on  its  banks,  and  no  birds  fly  over  it.  Here,  actordins 
to  the  poet,  was  the  cave  which  affoi-iled  access  to  the  iut'crnal 
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regions,  and  here  ^neas  offered  sacrifices  to  the  infernal  deities, 
Proserpine,  Hecate,  and  the  Furies.  Then  a  roaring  was  heard 
in  tlie  earth,  the  woods  on  the  hill-tops  were  shaken,  and  the 
howling  of  dogs  announced  the  approach  of  the  deities. 
"  Now, "  said  the  Sibyl,  "  summon  up  your  courage,  for  you  will 
need  it."  She  descended  into  the  cave,  and  ^Eneas  followed. 
Before  the  threshold  of  Hades  they  passed  through  a  group  of 
beings  who  are  Griefs  and  avenging  Cares,  pale  Diseases  and 
melancholy  Age,  Fear  and  Hunger  that  tempt  to  crime.  Toil, 
Poverty,  and  Death,  forms  horrible  to  view.  The  Furies 
spread  their  couches  there,  and  Discord,  whose  hair  was 
of  vipers  tied  up  with  a  bloody  fillet.  Here  also  were  the 
monsters,  Briareus  with  his  hundred  arms.  Hydras  hissing,  and 
Chimajras  breathing  fire,  ^neas  shuddered  at  the  sight,  drew 
his  sword  and  would  have  struck,  had  not  the  Sibyl  restrained 
him.  They  then  came  to  the  black  river  Cocytus,  where  they 
found  the  ferryman,  Charon,  old  and  squalid,  but  strong  and 
vigorous,  who  was  receiving  ])assenger8  of  all  kinds  into  his 
boat,  higli-souled  heroes,  boys  and  unmarried  girls  as  numerous 
as  the  leaves  that  fall  at  autumn,  or  the  fiocks  that  fly  south- 
ward at  the  approach  of  winter.  They  stood  pressing  for  a 
passage,  and  longing  to  touch  the  opposite  shore.  But  the 
stern  ferryman  took  in  only  such  as  he  chose,  driving  the  rest 
back,  ^neaa,  wondering  at  the  sight,  asked  the  Sibyl,  "  Why 
this  discrimination?"  She  answered, '^Tliose  who  are  taken 
on  board  the  bark  are  the  souls  of  those  who  have  received  due 
burial  rites ;  the  host  of  others  who  have  remained  unburied, 
are  not  permitted  to  pass  the  flood,  but  wander  a  hundred 
years,  and  flit  to  and  fro  about  the  shore,  till  at  last  they  are 
taken  over. "  ^neas  grieved  at  recollecting  some  of  his  own 
companions  who  had  perished  in  the  storm.  At  that  moment 
he  beheld  Palinurus,  his  pilot,  who  fell  overboard  and  was 
drowned.  He  addressed  him  and  asked  him  the  cause  of  his 
misfortune.  Palinurus  replied  that  the  rudder  was  carried 
away,  and  he,  clinging  to  it,  was  swept  away  with  it.  He  be- 
sought ^neas  most  urgently  to  extend  to  him  his  hand  and 
take  him  in  company  to  the  opi)osite  shore.  But  the  Sibyl 
rebuked  him  for  the  wish  thus  to  transgress  the  laws  of  PIutO| 
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Iiiit  coneoitd  lihn  by  itifoniiing  liim  tlint  the  people  of  the  nhore 
u'hei'c  his  body  had  been  wafled  \>y  llio  waves,  should  be 
stirred  up  by  the  prodigies  to  give  it  the  burinl,  and  thai  the 
promontory  should  bear  the  nanie  of  Ca])e  Palinunis,  which  it 
does  to  this  day.  Leaving  Palinunis  consoled  by  these  words, 
tbcy  approached  the  'boat.  Charon,  fixing  his  eyee  sternly 
ujjon  the  advancing  warrior,  demanded  by  what  right  !ii', 
living  and  armed,  approached  the  shore.  To  which  the  Sihyl 
rejilied  that  they  wouUl  commit  no  violence,  th.it  ^neas's  only 
object  was  to  sec  his  father,  and  finally  exhibited  the  golden 
branch,  at  sight  of  which  Charon's  wrath  relaxed,  and  he 
made  haste  to  turn  his  back  to  the  riiore,  and  receive  them  on 
board.  The  boat,  adapted  only  to  the  light  freight  of  bodiless 
spirits,  groaned  under  the  weight  of  the  hei-o.  They  were  soon 
conveyed  to  the  opposite  shore.  Tliere  they  were  encountered 
by  the  three-headed  dog  Cerberus,  with  his  necks  bristling 
with  snakes.  He  barked  with  all  his  three  throats  till  the  Sibyl 
threw  him  a  medicated  cake,  which  he  eagerly  devoured,  and 
then  stretched  himself  out  in  his  den  and  fell  asleep.  /Eneas 
and  the  Sibyl  sprang  to  land.  The  first  sound  that  struck  their 
ears  was  the  wailing  of  young  children,  who  had  died  on  the 
threshold  of  life,  and  near  to  these  were  they  who  had  perished 
under  false  charges.  Minos  presides  over  them  as  jinlge,  and 
examines  the  deeds  of  each.  The  next  class  was  of  tliosu  who 
had  died  by  their  own  hand,  hating  life  and  seeking  refuge  in 
death.  Oh,  how  willingly  would  they  now  endure  poverty, 
labor,  and  any  other  infliction,  if  they  might  but  return  to  life ! 
Next  were  situated  the  regions  of  sadness,  divided  off  into 
retired  paths,  leading  through  groves  of  myrtle.  Here  roamed 
those  wlio  had  fallen  victims  to  unrequited  love,  not  freed  from 
pain  even  by  death  itself.  Among  these,  ^neas  thought  lie 
descried  the  form  of  Dido,  with  a  wound  still  recent.  In  the 
dim  light  he  w.is  for  a  moment  uncertain,  but  approaching  per- 
ceived it  was  indeed  herself.  Tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  ho 
addressed  her  in  the  accents  of  love.  "Unhappy  Dido!  was 
then  the  rumor  true  that  you  had  perished  ?  and  was  I,  alas ! 
the  cause  I  I  call  the  gods  to  witness  that  my  departure  from 
yau  was  reluctant,  and  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Jove  j 
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Dor  could  I  believe  that  my  absence  would  have  cost  yoa  so 
dear.  Stop,  I  beseech  you,  and  refuse  me  not  a  last  farewell.** 
Slie  stood  for  a  moment  with  averted  countenance,  and  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  then  silently  passed  on,  as  insensible 
to  his  pleadings  as  a  rock,  ^neas  followed  for  some  distance ; 
then,  with  a  heavy  heart,  rejoined  his  companion  and  resumed 
Ills  route. 

They  next  entered  the  fields  where  roam  the  heroes  who  have 
fallen  in  battle.  Here  they  saw  many  shades  of  Grecian  and 
Trojan  warriors.  The  Trojans  thronged  around  him,  and 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  sight.  They  asked  the  cause  of 
his  coming,  and  plied  him  with  innumerable  questions.  But 
the  Greeks,  at  the  sight  of  his  armor  glittering  through  the 
murky  atmosphere,  recognized  the  hero,  and  filled  with  terror 
turned  their  backs  and  fied,  as  they  used  to  flee  on  the  plains 
of  Troy. 

^neas  would  have  lingered  long  with  his  Trojan  friends 
but  the  Sibyl  hurried  him  away.  They  next  came  to  a  place 
where  the  road  divided,  the  one  leading  to  Elysium,  the  other 
to  the  regioiis  of  the  condemned,  ^neas  beheld  on  one  side 
the  walls  of  a  mighty  city,  around  which  Phlegethon  rolled  its 
fiery  waters.  Before  him  was  the  gate  of  adamant  that  neither 
gods  nor  men  can  break  through.  An  iron  tower  stood  by  the 
gate,  on  which  Tisiphone,  the  avenging  Fury,  kept  guard. 
From  the  city  were  heard  groans,  and  the  sound  of  the  scourge, 
the  creaking  of  iron,  and  the  clanking  of  chains,  ^neas,  hor- 
ror4truck,  inquired  of  his  guide  what  crimes  were  those 
whose  punishments  produced  the  sounds  he  heard?  The 
Sibyl  answered,  "Here  is  the  judgment-hall  of  Rhadaman- 
thus,  who  brings  to  light  crimes  done  in  life,  which  the 
perpetrator  vainly  thought  impenetrably  hid.  Tisiphone  ap- 
plies her  whip  of  scorpions,  and  delivers  the  offender  over 
to  her  sister  Furies.  At  this  moment  with  horrid  clang  the 
brazen  gates  unfolded,  and  ^neas  saw  within,  a  Hydra  with 
fifty  heads,  guarding  the  entrance.  The  Sibyl  told  him  that 
the  gulf  of  Tartarus  descended  deep,  so  that  its  recesses  were 
.OS  far  beneath  their  feet  as  heaven  was  high  above  their  heads. 
In  the  bottom  of  this  pit,  the  Titan  race,  who  warred  against 
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the  gods,  lio  proBtmte ;  Salmoneiis,  also,  who  presumed  to  vie 
with  Jupiter,  and  built  a  bridge  of  brass  over  which  he  drove 
his  chariot  that  the  sound  might  reeeiuble  thunder,  launching 
flaming  brands  at  his  people  in  imilntion  of  lightning,  till  Jupi- 
ter struck  him  with  a  real  thunderbolt,  and  taught  him  the 
difference  between  mortal  weapons  and  divine.  Here,  also,  is 
Tityus,  the  giant,  whose  form  is  so  immense  that  as  lie  lies,  he 
stretches  over  nine  acres,  while  a  vulture  preys  upon  his  liver, 
which  as  fast  as  it  is  devoured  grows  again,  so  that  his  punish- 
ment will  have  no  end. 

j^neas  saw  groups  seated  at  tables  loaded  with  dainties, 
while  near  by  stood  a  Fury  who  snatched  away  the  viands  from 
their  lips,  as  fast  as  they  prepared  to  taste  them.  Others  beheld 
suspended  over  their  heads  huge  rocks,  threatening  to  fall,  keep- 
ing them  In  a  state  of  constant  alarm.  These  were  they  who 
had  hated  their  brothers,  or  struck  their  parents,  or  defrauded 
the  friends  who  trusted  them,  or  who  having  grown  rich,  kept 
their  money  to  themselves,  and  gave  no  share  to  others;  the 
last  being  the  most  numerous  class.  Here  also  were  those  who 
had  violated  the  marriage  vow,  or  fought  in  a  bad  cause,  or 
failed  in  fidelity  to  their  employers.  Here  was  one  who  had 
sold  his  country  tor  gold,  another  who  perverted  the  laws, 
making  them  say  one  thing  to-day  and  another  to-monow. 

Ixion  was  there  fastened  to  the  circumference  of  a  wheel 
ceaselessly  revolving ;  and  Sisyphus,  whose  task  was  to  roll  a 
huge  stone  up  to  a  bill-top,  but  when  the  steep  was  well-nigh 
gained,  the  rock,  repulsed  by  some  sudden  force,  rushed  again 
headlong  down  to  the  plain.  Again  he  toiled  at  it,  while  the 
sweat  bathed  all  his  weary  limbs,  but  all  to  no  effect.  There 
was  Tantalus,  who  stood  in  a  pool,  his  chin  level  with  the 
water,  yet  he  was  parched  with  thirst,  ami  found  nothing  to 
assuage  it ;  for  when  he  bowed  his  hoary  head,  eager  to  quaff, 
the  water  fled  away,  leaving  the  ground  at  his  feet  all  dry. 
Tall  trees  laden  with  fruit  stooped  their  heads  to  him,  pears, 
pomegranates,  apples  and  luHcious  figs ;  but  when  with  a  sud- 
den grasp  he  tried  to  seize  them,  winds  whirled  them  high 
above  his  reach. 

The  Sibyl  now  warned  ^neas  that  it  was  time  to  turn  from 
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these  melancholy  regions  and  seek  the  oity  of  the  blessed.  They 
passed  through  a  middle  tract  of  darkness,  and  came  upon  the 
Elysian  fields,  the  groves  where  the  happy  reside.  They 
breathed  a  freer  air,  and  saw  all  objects  clothed  in  a  pnrple 
light.  The  region  has  a  sun  and  stars  of  its  own.  The  inhab- 
itants were  enjoying  themselves  in  various  ways,  some  m  sports 
on  the  grassy  turf,  in  games  of  strength  or  skill,  others  dancmg 
or  singing.  Orpheus  struck  the  chords  of  his  Ijrre,  and  caUed 
forth  ravishing  sounds.  Here  ^neas  saw  the  founders  of  the 
Trojan  state,  high-souled  heroes  who  lived  in  happier  times. 
He  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  war-chariots  and  glittering 
arms  now  reposing  in  disuse.  Spears  stood  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  the  horses,  unharnessed,  roamed  over  the  plain.  The  same 
f»ride  in  splendid  armor  and  generous  steeds  which  the  old 
heroes  felt  in  life,  accompanied  them  here.  He  saw  another 
group  feasting,  and  listening  to  the  strains  of  music.  They 
were  in  a  laurel  grove,  whence  the  great  river  Po  has  its  origin, 
and  flows  out  among  men.  Here  dwelt  those  who  fell  by 
wounds  received  in  their  country's  cause,  holy  priests,  also,  and 
poets  who  have  uttered  thoughts  worthy  of  Apollo,  and  others 
who  have  contributed  to  cheer  and  adorn  life  by  their  dis- 
coveries in  the  useful  arts,  and  have  made  their  memory  blessed 
by  rendering  service  to  mankind.  They  wore  snow-white 
fillets  about  their  brows.  The  Sibyl  addressed  a  group  of 
these,  and  inquired  where  Anchises  was  to  be  found.  They 
were  directed  where  to  seek  him,  and  soon  found  him.  in  a 
verdant  valley,  where  he  was  contemplating  the  ranks  of  his 
posterity,  their  destinies  and  worthy  deeds  to  be  achieved  in 
coming  times.  When  he  recognized  -^Eneas  approaching,  he 
stretched  out  both  hands  to  him,  while  tears  flowed  freely. 
"  Have  you  come  at  last,"  said  he,  "  long  expected  and  do  I 
behold  you  after  such  perils  past?  O  my  son,  how  have  I 
trembled  for  you  as  I  have  watched  your  career ! "  To  which 
^neas  replied,  "O  father!  your  image  was  always  before  me 
to  guide  and  guard  me."  Then  he  endeavored  to  enfold  his 
father  in  his  embrace,  but  his  arms  enclosed  only  an  unsubstan- 
tial image, 
^neas  perceived  before  him  a  spacious  valley,  with  trees  . 
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g6iitly  waving  to  the  wmd,  n  tranquil  landscape,  through  which 
the  river  I^^the  flowed.  Along  the  banks  of  the  stream  wan- 
dered a  countless  multitude,  numerous  as  insects  in  the  summer 
air.  jEnens,  with  surprise,  inquired  who  were  ttiese.  Anchises 
answereil,  "  They  are  bouIs  to  which  bodies  are  to  be  given  in 
due  time.  Meanwhile  thej-  dwell  on  Lethe's  bank,  and  drink 
oblivion  of  their  former  lives,"  "  Oh,  father ! "  said  .iSneas, 
"is  it  possible  that  any  can  be  so  in  love  with  life,  as  to 
wish  to  leave  these  tranquil  seats  fur  the  upper  world  ? " 
Anchises  replied  by  explaining  the  plan  of  creation.  The 
Creator,  he  told  him,  originally  made  the  material  of  which 
souls  are  composed,  of  the  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth, 
and  water,  all  which,  when  united,  took  the  form  of  the  most 
excellent  part,  fire,  and  became  Jiame.  This  material  was 
scattered  like  seed  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  Of  this  seed  the  inferior  gods  created  man  and  all 
other  animals,  mingling  it  with  various  proportions  of  earth, 
by  which  its  purity  was  alloyed  and  reduced.  Thus  the  more 
earth  predominates  in  the  composition,  the  less  pure  is  the 
individual;  and  we  see  men  and  women  with  their  full-grown 
bodies  have  not  the  purity  of  childhood.  So  in  proportion  to 
the  time  which  the  miion  of  body  and  soul  has  lasted,  is  the 
impurity  contracted  by  the  spiritual  part.  This  impurity  must 
be  purged  away  after  death,  which  Is  done  by  ventilating  the 
souls  in  the  current  of  winds,  or  merging  them  in  water, 
or  burning  out  their  impurities  by  fire.  Some  few,  of  whom 
Anchises  intimates  that  he  is  one,  are  admitted  at  once  to 
Elysium,  there  to  remain.  But  the  rest,  after  the  impurities 
of  earth  are  purged  away,  are  sent  back  to  life  endowed  with 
new  bodies,  having  had  the  remembrance  of  their  former  lives 
efteotuaily  washed  away  by  the  waters  of  Lethe.  Some,  how- 
ever, there  still  are,  so  thoroughly  corrupted,  that  they  are  not 
fit  to  he  entrusted  with  human  bodies,  and  these  are  made  into 
brute  animals,  lions,  t^rs,  cats,  dogs,  monkeys,  etc.      This  I 

migratioi 


what  the  ancients  called  Metempsychosis,  or  the  transmigration 
of  souls;  a  doctrine  which  is  still  held  by  the  natives  of  Indin, 
who  Bcru]ile  to  destroy  the  life,  even  of  the  most  inslgnlficanl 
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animal,  not  knowing  but  it  may  be  one  of  their  relations  in  an 
altered  form. 

Anchises,  having  explained  bo  much,  proceeded  to  point  out 
to  ^neas  individuals  of  his  race,  who  were  hereafter  to  be 
born,  and  to  relate  to  him  the  exploits  they  should  perform  in 
the  world.  After  this  he  reverted  to  the  present,  and  told  his 
son  of  the  events  that  remained  to  him  to  be  accomplished 
before  the  complete  establishment  of  himself  and  his  foUowers 
in  Italy.  Wars  were  to  be  waged,  battles  fought,  a  bride  to 
be  won,  and  in  the  result  a  Trojan  state  founded,  from  which 
should  rise  the  Roman  power,  to  be  in  time  the  sovereign  of  the 
world. 

-^neas  and  the  Sybil  then  took  leave  of  Anchises,  and  re- 
turned by  some  short  cut,  which  the  poet  does  not  explain,  to 
the  upper  world. 

The  Egyptian  name  of  Hades  was  Amenti.  In  the  Revision 
of  the  Scriptures  the  Revising  Commission  has  substituted  the 
word  Hades  where  "hell"  was  used  in  the  version  of  King 
James. 

Elysium. 

Virgil,  we  have  seen,  places  his  Elysium  under  the  earth, 
and  assigns  it  for  a  residence  to  the  spirits  of  the  blessed.  But 
in  Homer  Elysium  forms  no  part  of  the  realms  of  the  dead. 
He  places  it  on  the  west  of  the  earth,  near  Ocean,  and  describes 
it  as  a  happy  land,  where  there  is  neither  snow,  nor  cold,  nor 
rain,  and  always  fanned  by  the  delightful  breezes  of  Zepbyrus. 
Hither  favored  heroes  pass  without  dying,  and  live  happy  under 
the  rule  of  Rhadamanthus.  The  Elysium  of  Hesiod  and  Pindar 
is  in  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  or  Fortunate  Islands,  in  the 
Western  Ocean.  From  these  sprang  the  legend  of  the  happy 
island  Atlantis.  This  blissful  region  may  have  been  wholly 
imaginary,  but  possibly  may  have  sprung  from  the  reports  of 
some  storm-driven  mariners  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
coast  of  America. 
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James  Ruasell  Lowell,  in  one  of  bis  shorter  poems,  claims 
for  the  proBGDt  age  some  of  the  privileges  of  that  happy  realm. 
Addressing  the  Past,  he  says,  — 


ic  life  lUerc  wea  in  thee, 


irages 


"Here,  'mid  the  bleak  navea  ot  oar  striTc 

Float  tbc  gnea  •  Fortunate  Ulce,' 

Where  nil  thy  hero-Bpirils  Jwcll  nuU  slm 

Oar  martyrdoms  and  loib. 

The  preient  moves  allended 

With  all  of  br»vc  Bad  i^eellcot  and  fair 

Thai  mode  Che  old  [ioie  splendid." 

Milton  alludes  to  the  same  fable  in  Paradise  T^st,  Book  III., 
1.  568. 

"  Like  those  llcnporian  ^rdcns  fnmed  of  old, 
Fortunale  Behia  and  groves  and  Bowery  valoa. 
Thrice  liappy  islca." 

And  in  Book  11.  ho  characterizes  the  rivers  of  Erebus 
according  to  the  meaning  of  their  names  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage:— 


k 


'■  Abhonwl  Styi,  the  flood  of  deadly  liBle, 
Sail  Acheron  of  lorronr  black  and  deep ; 
Cocytus  named  of  lamcntMiDn  lood 
Ue&rd  on  ihc  rueful  stream  i  fierce  Phlegethoa 
Whose  waves  of  Lorreut  lire  inflame  with  ra^te. 
Fiu-  off  IVom  iheie  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 
Lethe,  the  river  of  olilivion,  ndls 
ller  walerr  labyrinth,  wliereof  who  drinlu 
Forthwith  his  former  stste  and  being  forgets. 
Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain." 


The  Sibyl. 


As  jEneaa  and  the  Sibyl  piirsaed  their  way  back  to  earth,  he 
said  to  her,  "  Wlietlier  thou  be  a  goddess  or  a  mortal  beloved 
by  the  gods,  by  me  thou  shalt  always  be  held  in  reverence. 
When  I  reach  the  upper  air,  I  will  cause  a  temple  to  be  built 
to  thy  honor,  and  will  myself  bring  offerings."  "I  am  no  god- 
doss,"  said  the  Sibyl ;  "  I  have  no  claim  to  sacrifice  or  offering. 
1  am  mortal ;  yet  if  I  could  have  a^^epted  the  love  of  Apollo, 
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I  might  have  been  immortal.  He  promised  me  the  fulfihnent 
of  my  wish,  if  I  would  consent  to  be  his.  I  took  a  handful  of 
sand,  and  holding  it  forth,  said,  ^  Grant  me  to  see  as  many 
birthdays  as  there  are  sand-grains  in  my  hand.'  Unluckily  I 
forgot  to  ask  for  enduring  youth.  This  also  he  would  have 
granted,  could  I  have  accepted  his  love,  but  offended  at  my 
refusal,  he  allowed  rae  to  grow  old.  My  youth  and  youthful 
strength  fled  long  ago.  I  have  lived  seven  hundred  years,  and 
to  equal  the  number  of  the  sand-grains,  I  have  still  to  see  three 
hundred  springs  and  three  hundred  harvests.  My  body  shrinks 
up  as  years  increase,  and  in  time,  I  shall  be  lost  to  sight, 
but  my  voice  will  remain,  and  future  ages  will  respect  my 
sayings." 

These  concluding  words  of  the  Sibyl  alluded  to  her  prophetic 
power.  In  her  cave  she  was  accustomed  to  inscribe  on  leavee 
gathered  from  the  trees  the  names  and  fates  of  individuals. 
The  leaves  thus  inscribed  were  arranged  in  order  within  the 
cave,  and  might  be  consulted  by  her  votaries.  But  if  per- 
chance at  the  opening  of  the  door  the  wind  rushed  in  and 
dispersed  the  leaves,  the  Sibyl  g^ve  no  aid  to  restoring  them 
again,  and  the  oracle  was  irreparably  lost. 

The  following  legend  of  the  Sibyl  is  fixed  at  a  later  date. 
In  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Tarquins  there  appeared  before  the 
king  a  woman  who  offered  him  nine  books  for  sale.  The  king 
refused  to  purchase  them,  whereupon  the  woman  went  away 
and  l)urned  three  of  the  books,  and  returning  offered  the  re- 
maining  books  for  the  same  price  she  had  asked  for  the  nine. 
The  king  again  rejected  them ;  but  when  the  woman,  after 
burning  three  books  more,  returned  and  asked  for  the  three 
remaining  the  same  price  which  she  had  before  asked  for  the 
nine,  his  curiosity  was  excited,  and  he  purchased  the  books. 
They  were  found  to  contain  the  destinies  of  the  Roman  state. 
They  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  preserved 
in  a  stone  chest,  and  allowed  to  be  inspected  only  by  especial 
officers  appointed  for  that  duty,  who  on  great  occasions  con- 
sulted them  and  interpreted  their  oracles  to  the  people. 

There  were  various  Sibyls  ;  but  the  Cuma?an  Sibyl,  of  whom 
Ovid  and  Virgil  write,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  them.    Ovid's 
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Story  of  her  life  protracted  to  one  thousand  years  may  be  in< 
tended  to  represent  the  yarioua  Sibyle  as  being  only  reappear- 
ances of  one  and  the  same  individual. 

It  la  DOW  believed  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Sibyls 
took  the  inspiration  of  their  oracles  from  the  Jewish  scripture. 
Readers  interested  in  this  subject  wiU  consult  "Judaism,"  by 
Prof.  F.  Huidekoper. 

Young,  in  the  Night  Thoughts,  alludes  to  the  Sibyl.  Speak 
ing  of  Worldly  Wisdom,  he  says :  — 

"  ir  future  fate  sbc  plana  'tit  all  ia  leaves, 
Like  Sibjl,  uniubstaDtial,  flaetioj;  bliu; 
At  the  flnt  bla^t  it  vanishes  in  air. 


As  worldly  achemes  resemble  Sibyl's  leai 
The  KDOd  man'a  daya  to  Sibyl's  hooks 
Ibe  price  still  lisipi;  as  in  number  lew.' 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 


7r?NEAS,  having  parted  from  the  Sihyl  and  rejnined  his 
-^  J-J  fleet,  coasted  along  the  shores  of  Italy  aud  cast  anchor 
in  the  month  of  the  Tiber.  The  poet  Virgil,  liaving  brought 
hiB  hero  to  this  spot,  the  destined  termination  of  his  wander- 
ings, invokes  his  Muse  to  tell  him  the  situation  of  things  at 
that  eventful  moment.  Latinus,  third  in  descent  from  Saturn, 
ruled  the  conatry.  He  was  now  old  and  had  no  male  desccnd- 
(8W) 
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ant,  but  had  niio  cliarming  daughter,  I^vlnio,  who  was  Bought 
in  marriage  by  man)'  neighboring  chiefs,  oue  of  whom,  Turnus, 
king  of  the  Rutulians,  was  favored  by  the  wishes  of  her  pareots. 
Bat  Latiniia  had  been  warned  in  a  dream  by  liis  father  Faunus, 
that  the  destined  husband  of  Lavinia  should  come  from  a 
foreign  land.  From  that  union  should  spring  a  rate  destined 
to  subdue  the  world. 

Our  readers  will  rememl»er  that  in  the  conflict  with  the 
Haq)ieB,  one  of  those  half-human  birds  ha<l  threatened  the 
Trojans  with  dire  sufferings.  In  particular  she  predicted  that 
before  their  wanderings  ceased  they  should  be  pressed  by 
hunger  to  devour  thetr  tables.  This  portent  now  came  true ; 
for  as  they  took  their  scanty  meal,  seated  on  the  grass,  the 
men  placed  their  hard  biscuit  on  their  laps,  »nd  put  thereon 
whatever  their  gleanings  in  the  woods  supplied.  Having  dis- 
patched the  latter  they  finished  by  eating  the  crusts.  Seeing 
which,  the  boy  lulus  said  playfully,  "See,  we  are  eating  our 
tables."  ./Eneaa  caught  the  words  and  accepted  the  omen. 
"All  hail,  promised  land!"  he  exclaimed,  "this  is  our  home, 
this  our  country ! "  He  then  took  measures  to  find  out  who 
were  the  present  inhabitiints  of  the  land,  and  who  their  rulers. 
A  hundred  chosen  men  were  sent  to  the  village  of  Latinus, 
bearing  presents  and  a  request  for  friendship  and  alliance. 
They  went  and  were  favorably  received.  Latinus  immediately 
concluded  that  the  Trujan  hero  was  no  other  than  the  promised 
son-in-law  announced  by  the  oracle.  He  cheerfully  granted 
his  alliance  and  sent  back  the  messengers  mounted  on  steeds 
from  liis  stables,  and  loaded  with  gifts  and  friendly  messages. 

Juno,  seeing  things  go  thus  prosperously  for  the  Trojans, 
felt  her  old  animosity  revive,  summoned  the  Fury  Alecto  from 
Erebus,  and  sent  her  to  stir  up  discord.  The  Fury  first  took 
possession  of  the  queen,  Amata,  and  roused  her  to  oppose  in 
every  way  the  new  alliance.  Alecto  then  sped  to  the  city  of 
Turnus,  and  assuming  the  form  of  an  old  priestess,  informed 
him  of  the  arrival  of  the  foreigners  and  of  the  attempts  of  their 
prince  to  rob  him  of  hia  bride.  Next  she  turned  her  attention 
to  the  camp  of  the  Trojans.  There  she  saw  the  boy  Inlus  and 
his  companions  amusing  themselves  with  hunting.     She  sharp- 
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ened  the  scent  of  the  dogs,  and  led  them  to  rouse  ujr  from  the 
thicket  a  tame  stag,  the  favorite  of  Silvia,  the  daughter  of 
Tyrrheus,  the  king  s  herdsman.  A  javelin  from  the  hand  of 
lulus  wounded  the  animal,  and  he  had  only  strength  left  to 
run  homewards,  and  died  at  his  mistress*  feet.  Her  cries  and 
tears  roused  her  brothers  and  the  herdsmen,  and  they,  seizing 
whatever  weapons  came  to  hand,  furiously  assaulted  the  hunting 
party.  These  were  protected  by  their  friends,  and  the  herdsmen 
were  finally  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  two  of  their  number. 

These  tilings  were  enough  to  rouse  the  storm  of  war,  and  the 
queen,  Tumus,  and  the  peasants,  all  urged  the  old  king  to 
drive  the  strangers  from  the  country.  He  resisted  as  long  as 
he  could,  but  finding  his  opposition  unavailing,  finally  gave 
way  and  retreated  to  his  retirement. 

Opkxing  the  Gates  of  Janus. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  country,  when  war  was  to  be  un- 
dertaken, for  the  chief  magistrate,  clad  in  his  robes  of  office, 
with  solemn  pomp  to  open  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus, 
which  were  kept  shut  as  long  as  peace  endured.  His  people 
now  urged  the  old  king  to  })erform  that  solemn  office,  but  he 
refused  to  do  so.  While  they  contested,  Juno  herself,  descend- 
ing from  the  skies,  smote  the  doors  with  irresistible  force  and 
burst  them  oj)en.  Immediately  the  whole  country  was  in  a 
flame.  The  i)eople  rushed  from  every  side  breathing  nothing 
but  war. 

Turnus  was  recognized  by  all  as  leader ;  others  joined  as 
allies,  chief  of  whom  was  Mezentius,  a  brave  and  able  soldier, 
but  of  detestable  cruel t v.  lie  liad  been  the  chief  of  one  of  the 
neighboring  cities,  but  his  people  drove  liim  out.  With  him  was 
joined  his  son  Lausus,  a  generous  youth  worthy  of  a  better  sire. 

Camilla. 

Camilla,  the  favorite  of  Diana,  a  huntress  and  warrior,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Amazons,  came  with  her  band  of  mounted 
followers,  including  a  select  number  of  her  own  sex,  and  ranged 
herself  on  the  side  of  Turnus.  This  maiden  had  never  accus- 
tomed her  fingers  to  the  distaff  or  the  loom,  but  had  learned 
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to  endure  the  toils  of  war,  and  in  speed  to  outstrip  the  wind. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  might  run  over  tho  standing  corn  without 
crushing  it,  or  over  the  surface  of  tlie  water  without  dipping 
her  feet.  Camilla's  history  had  been  singular  from  the  begin- 
ning. Her  father,  Melabus,  driven  from  his  city  by  civil  dis- 
cord, carried  with  him  in  his  flight  his  infant  daughter.  As  he 
fled  through  the  woods,  his  enemies  in  hot 
pursuit,  he  reached  the  bank  of  the  river 
Amazenus,  which,  swelled  by  rains,  seemed 
to  debar  a  passage.  He  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  decided  what  to  do.  He  tied 
the  infant  to  his  lance  with  wrappers  of  * 
bark,  and,  j)oiHing  the  weapon  in  his  up- 
raised hand,  thus  addressed  Diana;  "God- 
dess of  the  woods !  I  consecrate  this  maid 
to  you ;"  then  hurled  the  weapon  with  its 
burden  to  the  opposite  bank.  The  spear 
flewaerossthe  roaring  water.  Ilispursuers 
were  already  upon  him,  but  he  plunged 
into  the  river  and  swam  across,  and  found 
the  spear  with  the  infant  safe  on  the  other 
side.  Thenceforth  he  lived  among  the 
shepherds,  and  brought  np  bis  daughter  in  cabilla. 

woodland  arts.  While  a  child  she  was  tauglit  to  use  the  bow 
and  throw  the  javelin.  With  her  sling  she  could  bring  down 
the  crane  or  the  wild  swan.  Her  dress  was  a  tiger's  skin. 
Many  mothers  sought  her  for  a  daughter-in-law,  but  she  con- 
tinued faithful  to  Diuna,  and  repelled  the  thought  of  marriage. 

There  is  an  allusion  to  Camilla  in  those  well-known  lines  of 
Pope,  in  which,  illustrating  the  rule  that  "the  sound  should 
be  an  echo  to  the  sense,"  he  says,  — 

omc  rack's  ml  weight  lo  Ihraw, 

C«iiiinB  scoura  the  pl»iii, 
Ih'  onbcildiDK  ^"'^  "'  '^'"i*  '•^""X  ll"^  mun." 

£iiny  on  CrilicitM. 
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EVANDER. 

Such  were  the  formidable  allies  that  ranged  themselves 
against  ^neas.  It  was  night,  and  he  lay  stretched  in  sleep  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  under  the  open  heavens.  The  god  of  the 
stream,  Father  Tiber,  seemed  to  raise  his  liead  above  the  wil- 
lows, and  to  say,  "  O  goddess-born,  destined  possessor  of  the 
Latin  realms,  this  is  the  promised  land,  here  is  to  be  yoar 
home,  here  shall  terminate  the  hostility  of  the  heavenly 
powers,  if  only  you  faithfully  persevere.  There  are  friends  not 
far  distant.  Prepare  your  boats  and  row  up  my  stream ;  I  will 
lead  you  to  Evander  the  Arcadian  chief.  He  has  long  been  at 
strife  with  Turnus  and  the  Rutulians,  and  is  prepared  to  become 
an  ally  of  yours.  Rise !  offer  your  vows  to  Juno,  and  depre- 
cate her  anger.  When  you  have  achieved  your  victory  then 
think  of  me."  ^neas  woke  and  paid  immediate  obedience  to 
the  friendly  vision.  He  sacrificed  to  Juno,  and  invoked  the 
god  of  the  river  and  all  its  tributary  fountains  to  lend  their  aid. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  a  vessel  filled  with  armed  warriors  floated 
on  the  stream  of  the  Tiber.  The  river  smoothed  its  waves  and 
bade  its  current  flow  gently,  while,  impelled  by  the  vigorous 
strokes  of  the  rowers,  the  vessel  shot  rapidly  up  the  stream. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  they  came  in  sight  of  the  scat- 
tered buildings  of  the  infant  town  where  in  after  times  the 
proud  city  of  Rome  grew,  whose  glory  reached  the  skies.  By 
chance  the  old  king,  Evander,  was  that  day  celebrating  annual 
solemnities  in  honor  of  Hercules  and  all  the  gods.  Pallas,  his 
son,  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  little  commonwealth  stood  by. 
When  they  saw  the  tall  ship  gliding  onward  through  the  wood, 
they  were  alarmed  at  the  sight,  and  rose  from  the  tables.  But 
Pallas  forbade  the  solemnities  to  be  interrupted,  and  seizing  a 
weapon,  stepped  forward  to  the  river's  bank.  He  called  alond, 
demanding  who  they  were  and  what  was  their  object,  ^neas, 
holding  forth  an  olive-branch,  replied,  "We  are  Trojans, 
friends  to  you  and  enemies  to  the  Rutulians.  We  seek  Evan« 
der,  and  offer  to  join  our  arms  with  yours."  Pallas,  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  sound  of  so  great  a  name,  invited  them  to  land,  and 
when  ^neas  touched  the  shore  he  seized  his  hand  and  held  it 
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long  in  friendly  grasp.  Proceeding  through  the  wood  thoy 
joined  the  king  and  his  party,  and  were  most  favorably  re- 
ceived. Seats  were  provided  for  them  at  the  tftbles,  and  the 
repast  proceeded. 

When  the  solemnities  were  ended  a!l  moved  towards  the 
city.  The  king,  bending  with  age,  walked  between  bis  sou 
and  ^neas,  taking  the  arm  of  one  or  tlie  other  of  them,  and 
with  much  variety  of  pleasing  talk  shortening  the  way.  ^nens 
looked  and  listened  with  delight,  observing  all  the  beauties  of 
the  scene,  and  learning  much  of  heroes  renowned  in  ancient 
limes.  Evander  said,  "  These  extensive  groves  were  once 
inhabited  by  fauns  and  nymphs,  pid  a  rude  race  of  men  who 
sprang  from  the  trees  themselves,  and  had  neither  laws  nor 
social  culture.  They  knew  not  how  to  yoke  the  cattle  nor 
raise  a  harvest,  nor  provide  from  present  abundance  for  future 
want ;  but  browsed  like  beasts  upon  the  leafy  boughs,  or  fed 
voraciously  on  their  hunted  prey.  Such  were  they  when 
Saturn,  expelled  from  OljTiipus  by  his  eons,  came  among  them 
and  drew  together  the  fierce  savages,  formed  them  into  society, 
and  gave  them  laws.  Such  peace  and  plenty  ensued  that  men 
ever  since  have  called  his  reign  the  golden  ^e ;  but  by  degrees 
far  other  times  succeeded,  and  the  thirst  of  gold  and  the  thirst 
of  blood  prevailed.  The  land  was  a  prey  to  successive  tyrants, 
till  fortune  and  resistless  destiny  brought  me  hither,  an  exile 
from  my  native  land,  Arcadia." 

Having  thus  said,  he  showed  him  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  the 
rude  spot  then  overgrown  with  bushes  where  in  after  times  the 
Capitol  rose  in  all  its  maguificence.  He  next  pointed  to  some 
dismantled  walls,  and  said,  "  Here  stood  J.^niculum,  built  by 
Janus,  and  there  Saturnia,  tlie  town  of  Saturn."  Such  dis- 
course brought  them  to  the  cott^o  of  poor  Evander,  whence 
they  saw  the  lowing  herds  roaming  over  the  plain  where  now 
the  proud  and  stately  Foram  stands.  They  entered,  and  a 
conch  was  spread  for  ^neas,  well  staffed  with  leaves  and 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  Libyan  bear. 

Next  morning,  awakened  by  the  dawn  and  the  shrill  song  of 
birds  beneath  the  eaves  of  his  low  mansion,  old  Evander  rose. 
Clad  in  a  tunic,  and  a  panther's  skin  thrown  over  his  shoulders, 
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with  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  his  good  sword  girded  to  hiB  side, 
he  went  forth  to  seek  his  guest.  Two  mastiffs  followed  him, 
his  whole  retinue  and  body-guard.  He  found  the  hero  attended 
by  his  faithful  Achates,  and,  Pallas  soon  joining  them,  the  old 
king  spoke  thus :  — 

^'Illustrious  Trojan,  it  is  but  little  we  can  do  in  so  great  a 
cause.  Our  state  is  feeble,  hemmed  in  on  one  side  by  the  river, 
on  the  other  by  the  Rutulians.  But  I  propose  to  ally  yoa  with 
a  people  numerous  and  rich,  to  whom  fate  has  brought  yon  at 
the  propitious  moment.  The  £truscans  hold  the  country 
beyond  the  river.  Mezentius  was  their  king,  a  monster  ot 
cruelty,  who  invented  unheard-of  torments  to  gratify  his  ven- 
geance. He  would  fasten  the  dead  to  the  living,  hand  to  hand 
and  face  to  face,  and  leave  the  wretched  victims  to  die  in  that 
dreadful  embrace.  At  length  the  people  cast  him  out,  him  and 
his  house.  They  burned  his  palace  and  slew  his  friends.  He 
escaped  and  took  refuge  with  Turnus,  who  protects  him  with 
arms.  The  Etruscans  demand  that  he  shall  be  given  up  to 
deserved  punishment,  and  would  ere  now  have  attempted  to 
enforce  their  demand  ;  but  their  priests  restrain  them,  telling 
them  that  it  is  the  will  of  heaven  that  no  native  of  the  land  shall 
guide  them  to  victory,  and  that  their  destined  leader  must 
come  from  across  the  sea.  They  have  offered  the  crown  to 
me,  but  I  am  too  old  to  undertake  such  great  affairs,  and  my 
son  is  native-bom,  which  precludes  him  from  the  choice.  You, 
equally  by  birth  and  time  of  life,  and  fame  in  arms,  pointed  out 
by  the  gods,  have  but  to  appear  to  be  hailed  as  their  leader. 
With  you  I  will  join  Pallas,  my  son,  my  only  hope  and  comfort. 
Under  you  he  shall  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  strive  to  emulate 
your  great  exploits." 

Then  the  king  ordered  horses  to  be  furnished  for  the  Trojan 
chiefs,  and  JEneas,  with  a  chosen  band  of  followers  and  Pallas 
accompanying,  mounted  ^  and  took  the  way  to  the  Etruscan 

>  The  poet  here  inserts  a  famous  line  which  is  thought  to  imitate  in  its  somid 
the  ^lopii^r  of  horses.  These  are  the  words :  "  Quadnipedante  pntrem  sonito 
quatit  ungula  campnm."  It  may  thus  be  translated:  "Then  struck  the  hoofii  oi 
the  steeds  on  the  ground  with  a  four-footed  trampling."  —  See  Proverbial  Expres- 
aiona,  page  447. 
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city,  having  sent  back  the  rest  of  his  parly  in  the  ships. 
^neas  and  bis  band  safely  arrived  al  the  Etruscan  camp  and 
were  received  with  open  arms  by  Tarcliou,  llie  Etruscan  leader, 
and  liis  countrymen. 


NisoB  Axn  EcBYALrs. 

In  the  meanwhile  Tumua  Lad  collected  his  bands  and  made 
all  necessary  preparations  for  the  war.  Jnno  sent  Ir'us  (o  him 
with  a  message  inciting  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  ^neaa  and  surprise  the  Trojan  camp.  Accordingly  the 
attempt  was  made,  but  the  Trojans  were  found  on  their  gtiard, 
and  having  received  striet  orders  from  ^neas  not  to  fight  in 
his  absence,  they  lay  still  in  their  intrenchments,  and  resisted 
all  ttie  efforts  of  the  Rutulians  to  draw  them  into  the  field. 
Night  coming  or,  the  army  of  Turnus  in  liigh  spirits  at  their 
fancied  superiority,  feasted  and  eujoyed  themselves,  and  finally 
stretched  themselves  on  the  field  and  slept  secure. 

In  the  camp  of  the  Trojans  things  were  far  otherwise.  There 
ail  was  watuhfulnesB  and  anxiety,  and  impatience  for  ^neas's 
return.  Nisua  stood  guard  at  the  entrance  of  the  camp,  and 
Euryalus,  a  youth  distingiiished  above  ail  in  the  army  lor 
graces  of  person  and  fine  qualities,  was  with  him.  These  Uto 
were  friends  and  brothers  in  arms.  Nisus  said  to  his  friend, 
"Do  you  perceive  what  confidence  and  carelessness  the  enemy 
display?  Their  lights  are  few  and  dim,  and  the  men  seem  all 
oppressed  with  wine  or  sleep.  You  know  how  anxiously  our 
chiefs  wish  to  send  to  ^ne^s,  and  to  get  intelligence  from  him. 
Now  I  am  strongly  moved  to  make  my  way  through  the  enemy's 
camp  and  to  go  in  search  of  our  chief.  If  I  succeed,  the  glory 
of  the  deed  will  be  enough  reward  for  me,  and  if  they  judge 
the  service  deserves  anything  more,  let  them  pay  it  to  you." 

Euryalus,  all  on  fire  with  the  love  of  adventure,  replied, 
"  Would  you  then,  Nisus,  refuse  to  share  your  enterprise  with 
me  ?  And  shall  I  let  you  go  into  such  danger  alone  ?  Not  BO 
my  brave  father  brought  me  up,  nor  so  have  I  planned  for 
myself  when  I  joined  the  standard  of  .tineas,  and  resolved  to 
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Iiold  my  life  cheap  in  comparison  with  honor.''     Nisus  replied, 
"  I  doubt  it  not,  my  friend  ;  but  you  know  the  uncertain  event 
of  such  an  undertaking,  and  whatever  may  happen  to  me,  I 
wish  you  to  be  safe.     You  are  younger  than  I  and  have  more 
of  life  in  prospect.    Nor  can  I  be  the  cause  of  such  grief  to  your 
mother,  who  has  chosen  to  be  here  in  the  camp  with  you  rather 
than  stay  aiid  live  in  peace  with  the  other  matrons  in  Accstes' 
city."     £uryalus  replied,  "  Say  no  more.    In  vain  you  seek 
arguments  to  dissuade  me.    I  am  fixed  in  the  resolution  to  go 
with  you.   Let  us  lose  no  time."   They  called  the  guard,  and  com- 
mitting the  watch  to  them,  sought  the  general's  tent.    They  found 
the  chief  officers  in  consultation,  deliberating  how  they  should 
send  notice  to  ^neas  of  their  situation.    The  offer  of  the  two 
friends  was  gladly  accepted,  they  themselves  were  loaded  with 
praises  and  promised  the  most  liberal  rewards  in  case  of  success. 
lulus  especially  addressed  Euryalus,  assuring  him  of  his  lasting 
friendship.    Euryalus  replied,  "  I  have  but  one  boon  to  ask.   My 
aged  mother  is  with  me  in  the  camj).     For  me  she  left  the  Tro- 
jan soil,  and  would  not  stay  behind  with  the  other  matrons  at 
the  city  of  Acestes.    T  go  now  without  taking  leave  of  her.    I 
could  not  bear  her  tears  nor  set  at  nought  her  entreaties.     But 
do  thou,  I  beseech  thee,  comfort  her  in  her  distress.     Promise 
me  that,  and  I  shall  go   more  boldly  into  whatever  dangers 
may  ])re8ent  themselves."    lulus   and  the  other  chiefs  were 
moved  to  tears,  and  promised  to  do  all  his  request.    "Your 
mother  shall  be  mine,"  said  lulus,  "  and  all  that  I  have  promised 
to  you  shall  be  made  good  to  her,  if  you  do  not  return  to 
receive  it. 

The  two  friends  left  the  camp  and  plunged  at  once  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy.  They  found  no  watch,  no  sentinels  posted, 
but  all  about,  the  sleeping  soldiers  strewn  on  the  grass  and 
among  the  wagons.  The  laws  of  war  at  that  early  day  did  not 
forbid  a  brave  man  to  slay  a  sleeping  foe,  and  the  two  Trojans 
slew,  as  they  passed,  such  of  the  enemy  as  they  could  without 
exciting  alarm.  In  one  tent  Euryalus  made  prize  of  a  helmet 
brilliant  with  gold  and  plumes.  They  had  passed  through  the 
enemy's  ranks  without  being  discovered,  but  now  suddenly  ap-  . 
peared  a  troop  directly  in  front  of  them,  which,  under  Volscens, 
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their  leader,  were  approaching  the  caiap.  The  glittering  helmet 
of  Euryalus  caught  their  attention,  and  Volscens  hailed  the  two, 
and  demanded  who  and  whence  they  were.  They  made  no 
answer,  but  plunged  into  the  wood.  The  horsemen  scattered 
in  .ill  direcUons  to  intercept  their  flight.  Nisus  had  eluded 
pursuit  and  wae  out  of  danger,  but  Euryalus  being  missing  he 
turned  back  to  seek  him.  He  again  entered  the  wood  .tnd 
Boon  came  within  sound  of  voices.  Looking  through  the  thicket 
he  saw  the  whole  band  surrounding  Euryalus  with  noisy  ques- 
tions. What  should  he  do?  how  extricate  the  youth  ?  or  would 
it  be  better  to  die  with  him  ? 

Raising  hia  eyes  to  the  moon  which  now  shone  clear,  he 
said,  "Goddess!  favor  my  effort !"  and  aiming  hia  Javelin  at 
one  of  the  lenders  of  the  troop,  struck  him  in  the  back  and 
stretched  him  on  the  plain  with  a  death-blow.  In  the  miilst 
oil  their  amazement  another  weajron  flew,  and  another  of  tlie 
pirty  fell  dead.  Volscens,  the  leader,  ignorant  whence  the 
dirts  came,  rushed  sword  in  hand  upon  Enryalua,  "You 
shall  pay  the  penalty  of  both,"  he  said,  and  would  have 
plunged  the  sword  into  his  bosorn,  when  Nisus,  who  from  his 
ciincealment  saw  the  peril  of  his  friend,  rushed  forward,  ex- 
claiming, "'Twas  I,  'twas  I;  turn  your  swords  against  me, 
Rutulians ;  I  did  it ;  he  only  followed  me  as  a  friend."  While 
he  spoke  the  sword  felt,  and  pierced  the  comely  bosom  of 
Euryalus.  His  head  fell  over  on  hts  shoulder,  like  a  flower 
cut  down  by  the  plough.  Nisus  rushed  upon  Volscens  and 
plunged  bis  sword  into  his  body,  and  was  himself  slain  on  the 
instant  by  numberless  blows. 


MEZENTirS. 

.^neas,  with  his  Etrurian  allies,  arrived  on  the  scene  of 
action  in  time  to  rescue  his  beleaguered  camp ;  and  now 
the  two  armies  being  nearly  equal  in  strength,  the  war  began  ■ 
in  good  earnest.  We  cannot  find  space  for  all  the  details,  but 
must  flimply  record  the  fate  of  the  principal  ehnraetcrs  whom 
we  have  introduced  to  our  ruaders.    The  tyrant  Mozenlius, 
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finding  himself  engaged  against  his  revolted  sabjects,  raged 
like  a  wild  beast.    He  slew  all  who  dared  to  withstand  hiiii, 
and  put  the  multitude  to  flight  wherever  he  appeared.    At  last 
he  encountered  ^neas,  and  the  armies  stood  still  to  see  the 
issue.     Mezentius  threw  his  spear,  which  striking  ^neas's 
shield  glanced  off  and  hit  Author.    He  was  a  Grecian  by  birth, 
who  had  left  Argos,  his  native  city,  and  followed  £vander  into 
Italy.    The  poet  says  of  him,  with  simple  pathos  which  has 
made  the  words  proverbial,  "  He  fell,  unhappy,  by  a  wound 
intended  for  another,  looked  up  to  the  skies,  and  dying  re- 
membered sweet  Argos."^    ^neas  now  in  turn  hurled  his 
lance.     It  pierced  the  shield  of  Mezentius,  aud  wounded  him 
in  the  thigh.     Lausus,  his  son,  could  not  bear  the  sight,  but 
rushed  forward  and  interposed  himself,  while  the  followers 
pressed  round  Mezentius  and  bore  him  away,    ^ncas  held  his 
sword  suspended  over  Lausus  and  delayed  to  strike,  but  the 
furious  youth  pressed  on  and  he  was  compelled  to  deal  the 
fatal  blow.    Lausus  fell,  and  -^neas  bent  over  him  in  pity. 
"  Hapless  youth,"  he  said,  "  what  can  I  do  for  you  worthy  of 
your  praise  ?    Keep  those  arms  in  which  you  glory,  and  fear 
not  but  that  your  body  shall  be  restored  to  your  friends,  and 
have  due  funeral  honors."     So  saying,  he  called  the  timid  fol- 
lowers, and  delivered  the  body  into  their  hands. 

Mezentius  meanwhile  had  been  borne  to  the  river-side,  and 
washed  his  wound.  Soon  the  news  reached  him  of  Lausus's 
death,  and  rage  and  despair  supplied  the  place  of  strength. 
He  mounted  his  horse  and  dashed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
seeking  -^Eneas.  Having  found  him,  he  rode  round  him  in  a 
circle,  throwing  one  javelin  after  another,  while  ^neas  stood 
fenced  with  his  shield,  turning  every  way  to  meet  them.  At 
last,  after  Mezentius  had  three  times  made  the  circuit,  ^neas 
threw  his  lance  directly  at  the  horse's  head.  It  pierced  his 
temples  and  he  fell,  while  a  shout  from  both  armies  rent  the 
skies.  Mezentius  asked  no  mercy,  but  only  that  his  body 
might  be  spared  the  insults  of  his  revolted  subjects,  and  be 
buried  in  the  same  grave  with  his  son.    He  received  the  fata] 

1  Sec  Proverbial  Expressioiw,  page  447. 
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Stroke  not  unpreparetl,  ami  [Kiured  out  his  life  and  hU  bloorl 

tOgftlltT. 

While  these  things  were  dying  in  ont  part  of  the  field, 
in  another  Turnus  encountered  the  youthful  Pnllns.  The 
contest  between  champions  bo  unequally  luutehed  could  not  be 
doubtful.  Pallas  bore  himself  bravely,  but  fell  by  the  lance 
of  Turnus.  The  victor  almost  relented  when  he  saw  the  brave 
youth  lying  dead  at  his  feet,  and  spared  to  use  the  privilege  of 
a  conqueror  in  despoiling  him  of  his  arms.  The  belt  only, 
adorned  with  studs  and  carvings  of  gold,  he  took  and  clasped 
round  his  own  body.  The  rest  he  remitted  to  the  friends  of  the 
slain. 

After  the  battle  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms  for  some  days 
to  allow  both  armies  to  bury  their  dead.  In  this  interval 
>Encas  challenged  Turnus  to  decide  the  contest  by  single  com- 
bat, but  Turnus  evaded  the  challenge.  Another  battle  ensued, 
in  which  Camilla,  the  virgin  warrior,  was  chiefly  conspicuous. 
Her  deeds  of  valor  surpassed  those  of  the  bravest  warriors, 
and  many  Trojans  and  Etruscans  fell  pierced  with  her  darts 
or  struck  down  by  her  battle-axe.  At  last  an  Etruscan  named 
Aruna,  who  had  watched  her  long,  seeking  for  some  advantage, 
observed  her  pursuing  a  flying  enemy  whose  splendid  armor 
offered  a  tempting  prize.  Intent  on  the  chase  she  observed 
not  her  danger,  and  the  javelin  of  Aruns  struck  her  and  in- 
flicted a  fatal  wound.  She  fell  and  breathed  her  last  in  the 
arms  of  her  attendant  maidens.  But  Disma,  who  beheld  her 
fate,  suffered  not  her  slaughter  to  be  unavenged.  Aruns,  as 
he  stole  away,  glad  but  frightened,  was  struck  by  a  secret 
arrow,  launched  by  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Diana's  train,  and 
died  ignobly  and  unknown. 

At  length  the  final  conflict  took  place  between  jfCneas  and 
Turnus.  Turnus  had  avoided  the  contest  as  long  as  he  could, 
but  at  last  impelled  by  the  ill  success  of  his  arms,  and  by  the 
nmrmurs  of  his  followers,  he  braced  himself  to  the  conflict.  It 
could  not  lie  doubtful.  On  the  side  of  ^neoa  were  the  ex- 
pressed decree  of  destiny,  the  aid  of  lirs  goddess-motlier  at 
every  emergency,  and  impenetrable  annor  fabricatod  by  Vul- 
can, at  Venus'  request,  for  her  son.     Turnus,  on  the  other  liaiwU 


^U  every  em< 

H^       can,  at  Vi 
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was  deserted  by  his  celestial  allies,  Juno  having  been  expressly 
forbidden  by  Jupiter  to  assist  faim  any  longer.  Tomus  threv 
his  lance,  but  it  recoiled  hamilefis  from  the  shield  of  .^fineao. 
The  Trojan  hero  then  threw  his,  which  |)enetrated  the  shield 


of  Tumns,  and  pierced  his  thigh.  Then  Tumus'  fortitude  for- 
sook him  and  he  begged  for  mercy ;  and  ^neas  would  have 
given  him  his  life,  but  at  the  instant  his  eye  fell  on  the  belt  of 
Pallas,  which  Tnmus  had  taken  from  the  slaughtered  yonth. 
Instantly  his  rage  revived,  and  exclaiminjif,  "Pallae  immolates 
thee  wiUi  this  blow,"  he  thrust  him  through  with  his  sword. 


CLOSE    OF   THE   A'.HEla. 


Tfere  the  ^nei<i  closes,  bat  the  story  goes  that  ^nens,  hav> 
inn  triumphed  over  hie  foes,  obtained  Laviuia  as  his  bride. 


His  sou  lulus  foim(1e'1  the  city  of  Alba  Longa,  lit;,  nad  his 
deacendant«  after  hiTii,  reigned  over  tlie  town  for  many  years. 
At  length  Nuinitor  and  Aniuliits,  two  brothers,  quarrelled  about 
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the  kingdom.  Amulius  seized  the  crown  by  force,  oast  out 
Numitor,  and  made  his  daughter,  Rhea  Silvia,  a  Vestal  Vii^gin. 
The  Vestal  Virgins,  the  priestesses  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  were 
sworn  to  celibacy.  But  Rhea  Silvia  broke  her  vow,  and  gave 
birth,  by  the  god  Mars,  to  the  twins  Romulus  and  Remus.  Foi 
this  offence  she  was  buried  alive,  the  usual  punishment  accorded 
to  unfaithful  Vestals,  while  the  children  were  exposed  on  the 
river  Tiber.  Romulus  and  Remus,  however,  were  rescued 
by  a  herdsman,  and  were  educated  among  the  shepherds  in 
ignorance  of  their  parentage.  But  chance  revealed  it  to  them. 
They  collected  a  band  of  friends,  and  took  revenge  on  their 
granduncle  for  the  murder  of  their  mother.  Afterwards  they 
founded,  by  the  side  of  the  river  Tiber,  where  they  had  been 
exposed  in  infancy,  the  city  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 


PYTHAGORAS.  — EGYPTIAN    DEITIES.— ORACLES. 

THE  teacliings  of  Ancliises  to  iEncas,  respecting  the  nntnre 
of  the  human  soul,  were  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  PythflgoreanB.  Pythagoras  (born,  perhaps,  about  five 
hundred  and  forty  years  B.C.)  was  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Samoa,  but  passed  the  chief  portion  of  his  life  at  Crotona  in 
Italy.  He  is  therefore  somctinics  called  "the  Samian,"  and 
sometimes  "the  philoeophor  of  Crotona."  When  yonng  he 
travelled  extensively,  and  is  said  to  have  visited  Egypt,  whore 
he  was  instructed  by  the  prieste  in  all  their  learning,  and  af- 
terwards journeyed  to  the  East,  and  visited  the  i*ersian  and 
Chaldean  Magi,  and  the  Braliiuina  of  India. 
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But  Pythagoras  left  no  writings  which  have  been  presenrel 
His  immediate  disciples  were  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy. 
Though  he  is  referred  to  by  many  writers,  at  times  not  far  dis-* 
tant  from  his  own,  we  have  no  biography  of  him  written  ear- 
lier than  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  In  the 
interval  between  his  life  and  this  time,  every  sort  of  fable  col- 
lected around  what  was  really  known  of  hb  life  and  teaching. 

At  Crotona,  where  he  fin^y  established  himself,  it  is  said 
that  his  extraordinary  qualities  collected  round  him  a  great 
number  of  disciples.  The  inhabitants  were  notorious  for  lux- 
ury and  licentiousness,  but  the  good  eflects  of  his  influence 
were  soon  visible.  Sobriety  and  temperance  succeeded.  Six 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants  became  his  disciples  and  enrolled 
themselves  in  a  society  to  aid  each  other  in  the  pursuit  of  wis- 
dom; uniting  their  property  in  one  common  stock,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole.  They  were  required  to  practise  the 
greatest  purity  and  simplicity  of  manners.  The  first  lesson 
they  learned  was  silence  ;  for  a  time  they  were  required  to  be 
only  hearers.  "  He  [Pythagoras]  said  so,"  (Ipse  dixit,)  was 
to  be  held  by  them  as  sufficient,  without  any  proof.  It  was 
only  the  advanced  pupils,  after  years  of  patient  submission, 
who  were  allowed  to  ask  questions  and  to  state  objections. 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  considered  numbers  as  the  essence 
and  principle  of  all  things,  and  attributed  to  tliem  a  real  and 
distinct  existence;  so  that,  in  his  view,  they  were  the  eli> 
ments  out  of  which  the  universe  was  constructed.  How  he 
conceived  this  process  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
He  traced  the  various  forms  and  phenomena  of  the  world  to 
numbers  as  their  basis  and  essence.  The  "  Monad,"  or  unity 
he  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  numbers.  The  number  7\oo 
was  imperfect,  and  the  cause  of  increase  and  division.  TTiree 
was  called  the  number  of  the  whole,  because  it  had  a  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end ;  Four^  representing  the  square,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  perfect ;  and  Ten^  as  it  contains  the  sum  of 
the  first  three  prime  numbers,*  comprehends  all  musical  and 
arithmetical  proportions,  and  denotes  the  system  of  the  world. 

I  24-34-5=10.  One  is  not  counted,  as  being  rather  the  source  of  number  than  a 
number  itself. 
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Sfil 


As  tlie  numbers  proceed  from  tiie  monad,  so  he  regarded  the 
pure  and  simple  essence  of  the  Deity  as  the  source  of  all  the 
forms  of  nature.  Gods,  demons,  and  heroes  are  eiiianations  of 
the  Supreme ;  find  there  is  a  fourth  emanation,  the  human  soul, 
This  is  immortal,  and  wlien  freed  from  the  fetters  of  the  body, 
passes  to  the  habitation  of  the  dead,  where  it  remains  till  it 
returns  to  the  world  to  dwell  in  some  other  human  or  animal 
body,  and  at  last,  ivhen  sufficiently  purified,  it  returns  to  the 
source  from  which  it  proceeded.  This  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  (metompsychosis),  which  WiLs  first  Indian  and 
Egyptian,  and  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  rewai-d  and  pun- 
ishment of  human  actions,  was  the  chief  cause  why  the  Pytha- 
goreans killed  no  animals.  Ovid  represents  Pythagoras  addresn- 
ing  his  disciples  in  these  words:  "Souls  never  die,  but  always 
on  quitting  one  abode  pass  to  another.  I  myself  can  remein- 
bcr  that  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  I  was  Euphorbus,  the 
son  of  Panthus,  and  fell  by  the  spear  of  Meiielaus.  Lately, 
being  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  at  Argos,  I  recognized  my  shield 
hung  up  there  among  the  troj>hies.  All  things  change,  nothing 
jierishes.  The  soul  passes  hither  and  thither,  occupying  now 
this  body,  now  that,  passing  from  the  body  of  a  beast  into  that 
of  a  man,  and  thence  to  a  beast's  again.  As  wax  is  stampod 
with  certain  figures,  then  melted,  then  slumped  anew  wirj] 
otiiers,  yet  is  always  the  same  wax,  so  the  soul,  being  always 
tlie  same,  yet  wears  at  different  times  different  forms.  Tlienj- 
fore,  if  the  love  of  kuidred  is  not  extinct  in  your  bosoms,  for- 
bear, I  entreat  you,  to  violate  the  life  of  those  who  may  haply 
be  your  own  relatives." 


Shakespeare,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  makes  Gratiano 
allude  to  the  metempsychosis,  where  he  says  to  Shylock:  — 


"  Thou  almost  mnJc'rt  me  w»»or  in  my  fa[th, 
To  lioltl  opiniOD  with  Pjt)]])|^rss, 
Tbataouls  of  animals  innise  IhemiielTes 
Into  the  unnka  of  men;  [h;  ciirriali  apiril 
tioverneii  ■  ••olf ;  wlio  hinged  fi 
Infused  bin  soul  in  tlice;  foi'  th'y 
Arc  wolfish,  blooil;^,  iMi'ved,  anii 
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The  relation  of  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale  to  nambenii 
whereby  harmony  results  from  vibrations  in  equal  times,  and 
discord  from  the  reverse,  led  Pythagoras  to  apply  the  word 
"harmony"  to  the  visible  creation,  meaning  by  it  the  just 
adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other.  This  is  the  idea  which 
Dryden  expresses  in  the  beginning  of  his  song  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Da>  :  - 

"  From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 
This  everlasting  frame  began; 
From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  Diapason  closing  full  in  Man." 

In  the  centre  of  the  universe  (as  Pythagoras  taught)  there 
was  a  central  fire,  the  principle  of  life.  The  central  fire  was 
surrounded  by  the  earth,  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the  ^ve 
planets.  The  distances  of  the  various  heavenly  bodies  from 
one  another  were  conceived  to  correspond  to  the  proportions 
of  the  musical  scale.  The  heavenly  bodies,  with  the  gods  who 
inhabited  them,  were  supposed  to  perfonn  a  choral  dance 
round  the  central  hVe,  "not  without  song.**  It  is  this  doctrine 
which  Shakespeare  alludes  to  when  he  makes  Lorenzo  teach 
astronomy  to  Jessica  in  this  fashion  :  — 

*'  Sit,  Jessica,  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  witli  patines  of  bright  gold! 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  that  thou  behold'st 
liutin  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  youug-eyed  chenibim; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls! 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in  we  cannot  hear  it." 

Merchant  of  VetdoB* 

The  spheres  were  conceived  to  be  crystalline  or  glassy  fab- 
rics arranged  over  one  anotli(^r  like  a  nest  of  bowls  reversed. 
In  the  substance  of  each  sphere  one  or  more  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  supi)Osed  to  be  fixed,  so  as  to  move  with  it.  As 
the  spheres  are  transparent,  we  look  through  them,  and  see 
the  heavenly  bodies  which  they  contain  and  carry  round  with 
them.  But  as  these  spheres  cannot  move  on  one  another  with- 
out friction,  a  sound  is  thereby  produced  Which  is  of  exquisit-e 
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harmony,  too  fine  for  mortal  eare  lo  recojniize.     MUton,  in  liis 
Hymn  to  the  Xatirity,  thue   nlludcs   lo  the  music  of   thu 

e|ihi!res :  — 

"  Ring  out,  ye  cryatol  ipherea! 
Unce  blea?  our  human  eara ; 

(If  yc  have  power  to  i^harm  our  wuim  w); 
A-uil  lot  your  lilver  chime 
MoTiT  iu  mclodioaa  time, 

Ami  let  the  btae  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  hlaw[ 
AnJ  with  your  nine-fold  horraony 
Miikc  op  full  concert  with  the  aa;^ie  symphony." 

Pytliagorasi  ia  aaid  to  have  invented  the  Ij-re,  of  which  other 
falitfs  give  the  invention  to  Mercury.  Our  own  imjlI,  Ijong- 
fellow,  in  Verses  to  a  Child,  thus  relates  the  story :  — 

'■  A>  ^teat  F/llaifoiTis  ofyorc, 
StKuiling  hmiile  the  blaeksmith's  door, 
And  hearing  the  hunmert  aa  they  smote 
The  anvfli  with  adilTerent  oote, 
Blole  from  tlie  varyini:  tonM  tbat  hung 
Vibmni  on  cTei7  iron  tongue, 
The  ■ecrel  of  the  aouDdiai;  wire, 
And  fonneit  the  seven-chordtKl  iyn." 

See  a!so  the  <*ame  poet's  Occultation  of  Orion:  — 

'■  The  Samian's  great  .Eolinn  iyre." 

Stuakib  ASi>  Crotona. 

Syharifl,  a  neighboring  city  to  Crotona,  was  as  celebrated  for 
luxury  and  effeminacy  as  Crotona  for  the  reverse.  The  name 
has  become  proverbial.  Lowell  uses  it  in  this  sense  lu  his 
charming  little  poem  To  the  Dandelion  :  — 

"  Not  in  mid  Jiin«  the  poldcn-cuiroHed  bee 
Feels  a  ranre  tiimmcr-like,  warm  ravislimcnt 

In  the  white  lily's  breezy  lent, 
(His  conqiicred  Sybuis)  than  I  when  first 
From  (lie  dark  green  thy  yellow  circles  bunt." 

A  war  arose  between  the  two  cities,  and  Sybaria  waa  con- 
quered and  destroyed.  Milo,  the  celebrated  athlete,  led  the 
army  of  Crotona,      Many  stories  are   told    of   Milo's  vaiS. 
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etrength,  such  a»  liLs  can^-ing  a  heifer  of  four  years  old  npcMi 
hL^  hhoulder«,  and  afterwards  eating  the  whole  of  it  in  a  sin^ 
day.  Hie  mode  of  his  death  Ls  thos  related  :  As  he  was  pass- 
im: throu^rh  a  forest  he  saw  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  had  been 
partially  split  ojK*n  by  wood-cutters,  and  attempted  to  rend  it 
further;  but  the  wood  closed  upon  his  hands  and  held  him 
fast,  in  which  state  he  was  attacked  and  devoured  by  wolves. 

J3yron,  in  his  Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  alludes  to  the 
story  of  Milo:  — 

'*  He  who  of  old  woald  rend  the  oak 
Deemed  not  of  the  rebound  , 
Cbaine^l  bv  the  tnink  he  vaiolr  broke. 
Aloue,  bow  looked  be  round ! " 


E<;YrTiAN  Deities. 

Tlie  remarkable  discovery  by  which  Chann>ollion  the  younger* 
fi r.^t  opened  to  modem  times  the  secret  of  the  Egj-ptian  hiero- 
gly]ilii(<,  has  been  followed  up  by  lalK)rious  studies,  which  tell 
us  more  of  Egyptian  worship  and  inj-tholog}',  with  more  pre- 
ci^iorl,  than  we  know  of  any  other  ancient  religion  but  that  of 
the  Hebrews.  We  have  even  great  numbers  of  copies  of  the 
litur<ries,  or  liaiidbooks  of  worship,  of  funeral  solemnities,  and 
other  rituals,  which  have  been  diliixentlv  translated.  And  we 
have  a  sufficient  body  of  the  literature  written  and  used  by  the 
]»riesthood. 

These  discoveries  give  to  writers  of  this  generation  a  much 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  of  its  forms,  iand  of 
the  names  of  its  gods,  than  thoy  had  before.  It  is  impossible, 
and  proba])ly  always  will  be,  to  state  with  precision  the  theol- 
ogy on  which  it  rested.  It  is  im|>ossible,  because  that  theology 
was  different  in  one  time  and  with  one  school  from  what  it 
was  at  other  times.  Mr.  S.  Birch,  of  the  British  Museum, 
says,  "The  religion  of  the  Egy]>tians  consisted  of  an  extended 
polytheism  represented  by  a  system  of  local  groups."     But  Mr. 

'  So  called  to  di-^tinirni^h  him  from  his  older  brother,  Champollion  Fi^^eac. 
who  aUo  studied  the  hiero«,dyphics. 
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Pierret  says,  "Tlie  polytheism  of  th«  monumente  is  but  an 
outward  show.  The  innumerable  gods  of  the  Pantheon  are 
but  manifestations  of  the  One  Being  in  his  various  capacities. 
Mariette  Bey  aaj-8,  "The  one  result  is  that  according  to  the 
Egyptians,  the  universe  was  God  himself,  and  that  Pantheism 
formed  the  foundation  of  their  religion." 

In  this  book  it  is  not  necessary  to  reconcile  views  so  diverse, 
nor  indeed  to  enter  on  studies  so  profound  as  those  which 
should  decide  between  them.  For  our  purpose  here  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  Sun  was  the  older  object  of  worship, 
and  in  his  various  forms  —  rising,  midday,  or  setting — was 
adored  under  different  names.  Frequently  his  being  and  these 
names  were  united  to  tho  types  of  other  deities.  Mr.  Birch 
believes  that  the  worsiiip  of  Osiris  prevailed  largely  beside  the 
worship  of  the  Sun,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  it.  To 
Osiris,  Set,  the  Egyptian  devil,  was  opposed. 

The  original  God,  the  origin  of  all  things,  manifests  himself 
to  men,  in  lesser  forms,  according  to  tliis  mythology,  more  and 
more  hiunan  .mil  less  and  less  iutungible.  These  forms  are 
generally  triads,  and  resolve  themselves  into  a  male  deity,  a 
female  deity,  and  their  child.  Triad  after  triad  brings  the 
original  Divinity  into  forms  more  and  more  earthly,  tiU  at  last 
we  find  "that  we  have  no  longer  lo  do  with  the  infinite  and 
intangible  God  of  the  earliest  days,  but  rather  with  a  God  of 
flesh  and  blood,  who  lives  upon  earth,  and  has  so  abased  him- 
self as  to  be  no  more  than  a  human  king.  It  is  no  longer  the 
God  of  whom  no  man  knew  either  the  form  or  the  substance; 
it  IS  Kneph  at  Esneh,  —  Hathor  at  Diirderah,  —  Horns,  king  of 
the  divine  dynasty  at  Edfoo."    These  words  are  M.  Maspero's. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  philosopIierB,  as  they  made 
some  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  worship,  gave 
Greek  or  Latin  names  to  the  divinities  worshipped.  Thus  we 
sijmetimes  hear  Osiris  spoken  of  as  the  Egyptian  Hermes. 
•h  changes  of  names  are  confusing,  and  are  at  best  but 
fanciful.'    It  would  happen  sometimes,  in  later  times,  that  a 

'  la  [hrjnmrwnyPlutsrch.i  Greek  writci-,9»j-s  of  llie, lews' Feast  of  Tsber- 

Doclei,  "  I  know  thnt  Iheir  Gnd  in  our  Bacchus."    Tbu  wis  mti«^  from  thR 

!  IcsTM  SDd  wine  used  ii 
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fashion  of  religion  would  carry  the  worship  of  one  God  or  God. 
dess  to  a  distance.  Tlius  the  worship  of  Ibis  hctsame  fashion* 
able  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Xero  and  Paul,  as  readens  of 
Bulwer's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  will  remember. 

The  latest  modern  literature  occasionally  iisea  the  Kgyptian 
names,  as  the  last  two  centuries  have  disinterred  them  from  tho 
inscriptions  on  the  monuments,  and  from  the  manuscripts  in 
the  tombs.  Earlier  EugUsli  writers  generally  use  the  names 
like  Osiris,  Anubls,  and  others  found   in   Latin  and  Greek 

The  following  statement  as  to  these  deities  and  their  names 
is  from  Mr.  Birch :  — 


"  The  deities  of  ancient  Egypt  consist  of  celestial,  terrestrial, 
and  infernal  gods,  and  of  many  inferior  pcrsonagt-s,  either 
rep  resell  tativ  OH  of  the  greater  gods  or  attendants  on  them. 
Most  of  the  gods  were  connected  with  the  srm,  and  represented 
that  luminary  thrtmgh  the  upper  hemisphere  or  Heaven  and 
the  lower  hemisphere  or  Hades.  To  the  deities  of  the  solar 
cycle  belonged  tlie  great  gods  of  Thebes  and  Heliopolis.  In 
the  local  worshi]!  of  Egypt  the  deities  were  arranged  in  local 
triads;  thus  at  Memphis,  Ptah,  his  wife  Mcrienptah,  and  thuir 
son  Nefer  Atum,  formed  a  triad,  to  which  was  sometimes  added 
the  goddess  Bast  or  Bubastis.  At  Abydos  the  local  triad  waa 
Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  with  Nephthys ;  at  Thebes,  Amen  R* 
or  Ammon,  Mat  and  Chons,  with  Neith ;  at  Elephantine,  Kneph, 
Aiiiika,  Sati,  and  Hak.  In  most  instances  the  names  of  the 
gods  are  Egyptian ;  thus,  Ptah  meant '  the  opener' ;  Amen,  'the 
concealed';  lia,  'the  sun  or  day';  Athor,  'the  house  of  Horns'; 
bnt  some  few,  e8|wcia]ly  of  later  times,  were  introduced  from 
Semitic  sources,  as  Bal  or  Baal,  Astarula  or  Aatarte,  Khco  or 
Kiim,  Kespu  or  Reseph.  Besides  the  principal  gods,  several 
inferior  or  parhedral  gods,  sometimes  personifications  of  the 
faculties,  senses,  and  other  objects,  are  introduced  into  the 
religious  system,  and  genii,  spirits  or  personified  eouls  of  deities 
formed  part  of  the  same.  At  a  period  subsequent  to  their  first 
introduction  the  gods  were  jlividod  into  three  orders.  The 
first  or  highest  comprised  eight  deities,  who  were  different  ia 
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the  Memphiaii  and  Theban  HyBtema.  They  were  Hii[)po8cd  to 
havu  reigned  over  Kgypt  before  thu  lime  of  niortnls.  The 
eight  gods  of  the  firet  order  at  Jjilcmphis  were — 1,  Ptah;  2. 
Shu;  3.  Tefnu;  4.  Seb;  5.  Nut;  G.  Osiris;  7.  IsisandHorus; 
8.  Atlior.  Those  of  Thubes  were  —  1.  Amen  l{a;  2.  Mentu;  3. 
Atiim;  4.  Shu  and  Tefnu;  5.  Seb;  6.  OBiriij;  7.  Set  and  Nep- 
thys ;  8.  Horus  and  Athor.  The  gods  of  the  second  order  were 
twelve  in  number,  but  the  name  of  one  only,  an  Egyi>tian  Ilor- 
cuies,  has  been  preserved.  The  third  order  is  stated  to  have 
cumpriued  Osiris,  wlio,  it  will  be  seen,  belonged  to  the  first 
order."  Quideto  tJie^first  and  second  Egyptian  Rooms,  British 
Museum.  —  S.  Birch. 

MiMs  Edwards  gives  the  following  convenient  register  of  the 
names  most  familiar  among  the  Egyptian  gods.' 

PlildJt  or  J'taii:  In  form  a  miminiy,  holding  the  emblem 
called  by  some  the  Niloineter,  by  others  the  emblem  of  Stabil- 
ity, called  "the  Father  of  the  Beginning,  the  Creator  of  the 
Egg  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,"  Chief  Deily  of  Menipliis. 

Kneph,  Knoum  or  KnoupMs:  Ram-headed,  called  the 
Maker  of  gods  and  men,  the  Soul  of  the  Gods.  Chief  Deity  of 
Ele|)huntinc  and  the  Cataracts. 

lia:  Hawk-headed,  and  crowned  with  thesun-diac,  encir- 
cled by  an  asp.  The  divine  disposer  and  organizer  of  the 
world ;  adored  throughout  Egypt. 

Amen  Ra:  Of  human  form,  crowned  with  a  flat-topped 
cap  and  two  long,  straight  plumes;  clothed  in  the  schenti ;  his 
flush  sometimes  painted  blue.  There  arc  various  forms  of  this 
god*,  but  he  is  most  generally  described  as  King  of  the  Gods, 
chief  ileity  of  Thebes. 

Kltem:  Of  human  form,  mummified;  wears  head-dress  of 
Amen  Ra ;  his  right  hand  uplifted,  holding  a  ftaJl.  The  god 
of  productiveness  and  generation.  Chief  deity  of  Khenimis, 
or  Ekhmeem. 

Osiris  :  Of  human  form,  mummified,  crowned  with  a  roitre, 
and  holding  the  flail  and  crook.     Called  the  Good ;  the  Lord 

'  In  licp  very  inK^iviling  book.  '•  A  Thousuiil  Miles  Up  Uie  Nile." 
'  TliBii:  were  nlmoBt  as  mBoy  variatisB  of   Ammoo  JD  EbTPt  aa  there  KQ 
ruictiw  of  ths  Uadanon  iu  Ituly  ur  Spain. 
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above  all ;  the  one  Lord.  Was  the  god  of  the  lower  world ; 
judge  of  the  dead ;  and  representative  of  the  sun  below  the 
horizon.    Adored  through  Egypt.    Local  deity  of  Abydos. 

^e/er  Atum:  Human -headed,  and  crowned  with  the 
pschent.  This  god  represented  the  nocturnal  sun,  or  the  san 
lighting  the  lower  world.     Local  deity  of  Heliopolis. 

Thoth :  In  form  a  man,  ibis-headed,  generally  depicted  with 
the  pen  and  palette  of  a  scribe.  Was  the  god  of  the  moon, 
and  of  letters.    Local  deity  of  Sesoon,  or  Hermopolis. 

Seb:  The  "Father  of  the  Gods,"  and  deity  of  terrestrial 
vegetation.    In  form  like  a  man  with  a  goose  upon  his  head. 

Set :  Represented  by  a  symbolic  animal,  with  a  muzzle  and 
ears  like  a  jackal,  the  body  of  an  ass,  and  an  upright  tail,  like 
the  tail  of  a  lion.  Was  originally  a  warlike  god,  and  became 
in  later  times  the  symbol  of  evil  and  the  enemy  of  Osiris. 

Khofis:  Hawk-headed,  crowned  with  the  sun-disc  and 
horns.  Is  sometimes  represented  as  a  youth  with  the  side- 
lock,  standing  on  a  crocodile. 

Horus :  Ilorus  appears  variously  as  Horus,  Horus  Aro^ris, 
and  Horus  Harpakhrat  (Hippocrates),  or  Horus  the  child.  Is 
represented  under  the  first  two  forms  as  a  man,  hawk-headed, 
wearing  the  double  crown  of  Egypt ;  in  the  latter  as  a  child 
with  the  side-lock.   Local  deity  of  Edfoo  (Apollinopolis  Magna). 

Maut:  A  woman  draped,  and  crowned  with  the  pschent,^ 
representing  a  vulture.     Adored  at  Thebes. 

Neith:  A  woman  draped,  holding  sometimes  a  bow  and 
arrows,  crowned  with  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt.  She  pre- 
sided over  war,  and  the  loom.    Worshipped  at  Thebes. 

Isis :  A  woman  crowned  with  the  sun-disc  surmounted  by 
a  throne,  and  sometimes  enclosed  between  horns.  Adored  at 
Abydos.     Her  soul  resided  in  Sothis  on  the  Dog-star. 

N^ut:  A  woman  so  bent  that  her  hands  touched  the  earth. 
She  represents  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  is  the  mother  of  the 
gods. 

Shthor :  Cow-headed,  and  crowned  with  the  disc  and  plames. 
Deity  of  Amenti,  or  the  Egyptian  Hades.  Worshipped  at  Den- 
derah. 

I  The  pschent  was  a  double  crown,  worn  by  the  king  at  his  coronattoa. 
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Paaht:  Faelit  and  Bast  apprar  to  be  two  forms  of  the  same 
"goddese.  As  Bast  she  in  represented  as  a  woman,  lion-headed, 
with  the  disL-  and  urcEus;  as  Pasht  she  is  cat-headed,  and  holds 
a  siHtnim.     Adored  at  Bubastis.     Observe  the  syllable  bant. 

The  highest  visible  deity  of  the  Egyptians  was  Ainuu  Ra, 
or  Amen  Ka,  the  concealed  sun ;  the  word  Ra  slguifying  tho 
sun.  This  name  appears  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  as 
ZeoB  Animon  and  Jupiter  Amnion.  When  Amun  manifests 
himself  by  his  word,  will  or  npirit,  he  is  known  as  Nu,  Num. 
Noub,  Nef,  Nepli,  or  Knoph,  —  and  this  word  Kut-ph  through 
the  form  Cnuphis  is,  perhaps,  the  Anubis  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  anthers.  That  word  has  not  been  found  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Augnstns.  Anubis  was  then  worshipped  as  the  guardian 
god,  and  represented  with  a  dog's  head. 

The  soul  of  Osiris  was  supposed  to  exist  in  some  way  in  the 
sacred  bull  Apis,  of  which  Scrapis  or  Sarapis  ia  probably 
another  naine.  "Apis,"  says  Herodotus,  "is  a  young  bull, — 
whose  hair  is  black,  on  bis  forehead  a  white  triangle,  —  on  his 
back  an  eagle,— ^  with  a  beetle  under  hU  tongue  and  with  the 
hair  of  hia  tail  double."  Ovid  says  he  is  of  various  colors. 
Plutarch  says  he  has  a  crescent  on  his  right  side.  Thene 
superstitions  varied  from  age  to  age.  Apis  was  worshipped  in 
Memphis. 

It  must  he  observed,  in  general,  that  the  names  in  the  Latin 
classics  belong  to  a  much  later  period  of  the  Egyptian  religion 
than  the  names  found  on  most  of  the  monuments.  It  will  bo 
found,  that,  as  in  the  change  from  Via  to  Anubis,  it  is  difficult 
to  trace  the  progress  of  a  name  from  one  to  the  other.  In  the 
cases  where  an  ox,  a  ram,  or  a  dog  is  worshipped  with,  or  as  a 
symbol  of,  a  god,  we  probably  have  the  survival  of  a  very  early 
local  idolatry. 

Horue  or  Harpocrates,  named  above,  was  the  son  of  Osiris. 
He  is  sometimes  represented,  seated  on  a  Lotus-flower,  with  his 
finger  on  his  lips,  as  the  god  of  Silence. 

In  one  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  is  an  allusion  to  Har- 
pocrates :  — 
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Like  him,  the  boy,  who  bom  among 
The  ilowers  that  on  the  Nile-fltream  blush. 

Sits  ever  thus,  —  his  only  song 
To  Earth  and  Heaven,  <*  Hush  all,  hush! " 


Myth  op  Osiris  and  Isis. 

Osiris  and  Isis  were  at  one  time  induced  to  descend  to  tUe 
eartli  to  bestow  gifts  and  blessings  on  its  inhabitants.  Ibis 
showed  them  first  the  use  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  Osiris 
made  the  instruments  of  agriculture  and  taught  men  the  use  of 
them,  as  well  as  how  to  harness  the  ox  to  the  plough.  He 
then  gave  men  laws,  the  institution  of  marriage,  a  civil  organ- 
ization, and  taught  them  how  to  worship  the  gods.  After  he 
had  thus  made  the  valley  of  the  Nile  a  happy  country,  he 
assembled  a  host  with  which  he  went  to  bestow  his  blessings 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  conquered  the  nations  every- 
where, but  not  with  weapons,  only  with  music  and  eloquence. 
His  brother  Typhon  *  saw  this,  and  filled  with  envy  and  malice 
sought,  during  his  absence,  to  usurp  his  throne.  But  Isis,  who 
held  the  reins  of  government,  frustrated  his  plans.  Still  more 
embittered,  he  now  resolved  to  kill  his  brother.  This  he  did 
in  the  following  manner :  Having  organized  a  conspiracy  of 
seventy-two  members,  he  went  with  them  to  the  feast  which 
was  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  king's  return.  He  then  caused 
a  box  or  chest  to  be  brought  in,  which  had  been  made  to  fit 
exactly  the  size  of  Osiris,  and  declared  that  he  would  give  that 
chest  of  precious  wood  to  whosoever  could  get  into  it.  The 
rest  tried  in  vain,  but  no  sooner  was  Osiris  in  it  than  Typhon 
and  his  companions  closed  the  lid  and  fiung  the  chest  into  the 
Nile.  When  Isis  heard  of  the  cruel  murder  she  wept  and 
mourned,  and  then  with  her  hair  shorn,  clothed  in  black 
and  beating  her  breast,  she  sought  diligently  for  the  body 
of  her  husband.  In  this  search  she  was  assisted  by  Anabis, 
the  son  of  Osiris  and  Nephthys.  They  sought  in  vain  for 
some  time ;   for  when  the  chest,  carried  by  the  waves  to  the 

1  Typhon  is  supposed  to  be  the  Seth  of  the  monuments.    See  the  "^Pi^^  «a 
explained  above. 


Bhoros  of  BybloB,  had  bouome  entangled  in  llie  reeds  tliat  grew 
at  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  divine  power  that  dwelt  in  the 
body  of  Osiris  imparted  euch  strcnglh  to  tlio  ohrub  that  it  grew 
into  a  mighty  tree,  enclosing  in  Its  trunk  the  coffin  of  the  god. 
This  tree,  with  its  sacred  deposit,  was  shortly  aflerwanl  felled, 
and  erected  as  a  column  in  the  ])iilaco  of  the  king  of  PhiEnicia. 


» 


lint  at  length,  by  the  aid  of  Anubis  and  the  sacred  birds,  Isis 
axeertaincd  these  facts,  and  then  went  to  the  royal  city.  There 
she  offered  herself  at  the  palftoe  as  a  servant,  and  being  ad- 
mitted, threw  off  her  disguise  and  appeared  as  the  goddess, 
anrronnded  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Striking  the  column 
witli  her  wand,  she  caused  it  to  spht  open  and  give  up  the 
aarred  coffin.  This  she  seized  and  reinrnod  with  it,  and  con- 
cealed it  in  the  de]»th  of  a  forest,  but  Tyjihon  discovered  it. 
and  cutting  the  body  into  fourteen  pieces,  scattered  tliem 
hither  and  thither.  After  a  tedious  search,  Isis  found  thirteen 
pieces,  the  fishes  of  the  Nile  Iiaving  eaten  the  other,  Thb  she 
replaced  by  an  imitation  of  sycamore  wood,  and  buried  the 
body  at  Pbiloe,  which  became  ever  after  the  great  burying- 
place  of  the  nation,  and  the  sjtot  to  which  pilgrim^es  were 
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made  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  temple  of  a 
magnificence  waa  also  erected  there  in  honor  of  the  god,  aod 
at  every  place  where  one  of  his  limbs  had  been  found,  minor 
temples  and  tombs  were  built  to  commemorate  the  event. 
Osiris  became  after  that  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Egyptians. 
His  sovil  was  supposed  always  to  inhabit  the  body  of  the  bull 
Apis,  and  ut  his  death  to  transfer  itself  to  his  successor. 

Apis,  the  Bull  of  Memphis,  was 
worshipped  with  the  greatest  rever- 
ence by  the  Egyptians.  As  soon  as  a 
bull  marked  with  the  marks  which 
have  been  described,  was  found  by 
those  sent  in  search  of  him,  he  wag 
placed  in  a  building  facing  the  east, 
and  was  fed  with  milk  forfour  months. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  term  the 
priests  repaired  at  new  moon,  with 
great  pomp,  to  his  habiation,  and  sa- 
luted him  Apis.  Ho  was  placed  in  a 
vessel  munificently  decorated  and 
conveyed  down  the  Nile  to  Memphis, 
where  a  temple,  with  two  chapels  and 

^ ~  a  court  for  exercise,  was  assigned  to 

him.  Sacrifices  were  made  to  him, 
iind  onco  every  year,  about  the  time  when  the  Nile  began  to 
rise,  a  golden  cup  was  thrown  into  the  river,  and  a  grand  festi- 
val was  held  to  celebrate  his  birthday.  The  people  believed  that 
during  this  festival  tlie  crocodiles  forgot  their  natural  ferocity 
and  became  harmless.  There  was  however  one  drawback  to 
Ills  ha]ipy  lot ;  he  was  not  permitted  to  live  beyond  a  certain 
period ;  ami  if  when  he  had  attaine<i  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  he  stilt  survived,  the  priests  drowned  him  in  the  sacred 
cistern,  and  then  buried  liiin  in  the  temple  of  Scrapis.  On  the 
death  of  this  bull,  whether  it  occurred  in  the  course  of  nature 
or  by  violence,  the  whole  land  was  filled  with  sorrow  and 
lamentations,  which  lasted  until  his  successor  was  found. 


A  new  Apis  was  found  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Hadrian.    A 


H    mununy  m 
^       EcrvDtian  c 


y  made  from  one  of  tlie  Sacred  Bulls  maybe  ioen  in  the 
Egyptian  collection  of  the  Elistorical  Society,  New  York. 

Wilton,  in  bis  Hymn  of  the  Nativity,  alluilea  to  the  Egyptian 
deities,  not  as  imf^nary  beings,  but  as  real  demons  put  to 
flight  by  the  coming  of  Christ :  — 


I 


Nor  U  U<jris  wen 

In  Metuphtaii  grave  or  green 
Ttamptlug  tlie  '  unslimvered  grass  willi  lawiu^  louJ; 

Mor  can  bu  l>e  nt  rcat 

Within  his  aapred  ehcil ; 
Noughl  but  profuundest  hell  can  he  hi*  aliroud. 

In  Tain  with  tirahrclM  ntitliems  dark 
The  mUe-stoltd  jorccrcrs  licar  iiis  worshipprd  nrk," 

Isis  was  represented  in  statuary  with  the  head  veiled,  a 
Bynibol  of  mystery.  It  is  this  which  Tennj-aon  alludes  to 
iuMaud,  IV.  8:— 

"  For  the  drift  uf  Ihe  Maimer  it  dnrk,  an  Iiis  hiri  by  llm  vtiil." 


,  Obaclkb. 

Oracle  was  tlip  name  need  to  denote  the  place  where  answers 
were  supposed  lo  be  given  by  any  of  liie  divinities  to  those  who 
consulted  them  respecting  tlic  future.  The  word  was  also  used 
to  signify  tlie  response  which  was  given. 

The  most  ancient  Grecian  oracle  was  that  of  Jupiter  at 
Dodona.  According  to  one  account  !t  was  established  in  the 
following  manner.  Two  black  doves  took  their  flight  from 
Thebes  in  Egypt.  One  flew  to  Dodona  in  Epiriis  and  alighting 
in  a  grove  of  oaks,  it  proclaimed  in  human  langu^e  to  the 
inliabitants  of  the  district  that  they  must  establish  there  an 
oracle  of  Jupiter.     Tlie  other  dove  flew  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 

■  There  hcine  no  rain  in  Kcypt.  the  gnaa  is.  "im^hawcred."  and  the  conntr; 
ilepcnda  for  ii»  fertility  upuu  (be  overflowipg*  of  ihe  Silo.  The  ark  alluded  lo  in 
the  liMt  line  ia  shown  hy  pictuivs  stilt  remaining  on  the  wiilla  ot  the  Egyptian 
temples  tu  hare  been  horne  by  the  pricsU  in  their  reliKioui  proceatioiii,  It  ivob- 
ably  represcDied  the  chest  in  which  Oairii  iras  placed. 
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Ammon  in  the  Libyan  oasis,  and  delivered  a  similar  command 
there.  Another  account  is,  that  they  were  not  doves,  bnt 
priestesses,  who  were  carried  off  from  Thebes  in  Egypt  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  set  up  oracles  at  Oasis  and  Dodona.  The 
resj>onses  of  the  oracle  were  given  from  the  trees,  by  the 
branches  rustling  in  the  wind,  the  sounds  being  interpreted  by 
the  ])riests. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  oracles  was  that  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  a  city  built  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus  in 
Phocis. 

It  had  been  observed  at  a  very  early  period  that  the  goats 
feeding  on  Parnassus  were  thrown  into  convulsions  when  they 
approached  a  certain  long  deep  cleft  in  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. This  was  owing  to  a  peculiar  vapor  arising  out  of  the 
cavern,  and  one  of  the  goatherds  was  induced  to  try  its  effects 
upon  himself.  Inhaling  the  intoxicating  air  he  was  affected  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  cattle  had  been,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  country,  unable  to  explain  the  circumstance, 
imputed  the  convulsive  ravings  to  which  he  gave  utterance 
while  under  the  power  of  the  exhalations,  to  a  divine  inspira- 
tion. The  fact  was  speedily  circulated  widely,  and  a  temple 
was  erected  on  the  spot.  The  prophetic  influence  was  at  first 
variously  attributed  to  the  goddess  Earth,  to  Nej)tune,  Themis, 
and  others,  but  it  was  at  length  assigned  to  Apollo,  and  to  him 
alone.  A  priestess  was  appointed  whose  office  it  was  to  inhale 
the  hallowed  air,  and  who  was  named  the  P}i;hia.  She  was 
prepared  for  this  duty  by  previous  ablution  at  the  fountain  of 
Castalia,  and  being  crowned  with  laurel  was  seated  upon  a 
tripod  shnilarly  adorned,  which  was  placed  over  the  chasm 
whence  the  divine  afflatus  proceeded.  Her  inspired  words 
while  thus  situated  were  interpreted  by  the  priests. 


Oracle  op  Tropiionius. 

Besides  the  oracles  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  at  Dodona  and 
Deljihi,  that  of  Trophonius  in  Boeotia  was  held  in  high  estima- 
tion.   Trophonius  and  Agamedes  were  brothers.    They  were 


I 
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distingaished  architects,  and  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  and  a  treasury  for  King  Hyrieus.  In  the  wall  of  the 
treasury  they  plac«d  a  stone,  in  euch  a  manner  that  it  could  be 
taken  out;  and  by  this  means  from  time  to  time  purloined  the 
treaeuro.  This  amazed  Hyrieus,  for  his  locks  and  seals  were 
untouched,  and  yet  his  wealth  continually  diminished.  At 
length  he  set  a  trap  for  the  thief  and  Agamedes  was  caught. 
Trophonius  unable  to  extricate  liini,  and  fearing  that  when 
found  he  would  he  compelled  by  tortnre  to  discover  his  accom- 
plice, cut  off  his  head.  Trophonius  himself  is  said  to  liave  been 
shortly  afterwards  swallowed  up  by  the  earth. 

The  oracle  of  Trophonius  was  at  Lebadea  in  Bteotia.  During 
a  great  dronght  the  Bisotians,  tt  is  said,  were  directed  by  the 
god  at  Delphi  to  seek  aid  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea.  They 
came  thither,  but  could  find  no  oracle.  One  of  them,  however, 
happening  to  see  a  swarm  of  bees,  followed  them  to  a  chasm  in 
the  earth,  which  proved  to  be  the  place  sought. 

Peculiar  ceremonies  were  to  he  performed  by  the  person 
who  came  to  consult  the  oracle.  After  these  preliminaries,  he 
descended  into  the  cave  by  a  narrow  passage.  This  place 
could  be  entered  only  in  the  nigbt.  The  person  returned  from 
the  cave  by  the  same  narrow  passage,  but  walking  backwards, 
lie  apjieared  melancholy  and  dejected ;  and  hence  the  proverb 
which  was  applied  to  a  person  Iow-s|)irited  and  gloomy,  "  Ho 
has  been  consulting  the  oracle  of  Trophonius." 


Oracle  of  jEsculapics. 

There  were  nuinermis  oracles  of  zKscuIapius,  but  the  most 
celebrated  one  was  at  Epidaurus.  Ilere  the  sick  sought  re- 
sponses and  the  recover)-  of  their  health  by  sleeping  in  the 
temple.  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  accounts  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  that  the  treatment  of  the  sick  resembled 
what  is  now  called  Animal  Magnetism  or  Mesmerism. 

Serpents  were  sacred  to  jEsculapius,  probably  because  of  & 
superstition  that  those  animals  have  a  faculty  of  renewing 
their  youth  by  a  change  of  skin.     The  worship  of  ^sculapius 
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was  introduced  into  Rome  in  a  time  of  great  sickness,  and  an 
embassy  sent  to  the  temple  of  Epidaurus  to  entreat  the  aid  of 
the  god.  ^sculapius  was  propitious,  and  on  the  return  of  the 
ship  accompanied  it  in  the  fonn  of  a  serpent.  Arriving  in  the 
river  Tiber,  the  serpent  glided  from  the  vessel  and  took  pos- 
session of  an  island  in  the  river,  and  a  temple  was  there  erected 
to  his  honor. 

Oracle  op  Apis. 

At  Memphis  the  sacred  bull  Apis  gave  answer  to  those  who 
consulted  him,  by  the  manner  in  whicli  he  received  or  rejected 
what  was  presented  to  him.  If  the  bull  refused  food  from  the 
hand  of  the  inquirer  it  was  considered  an  unfavorable  sign, 
and  the  contrary  when  he  received  it. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  oracular  responses  ought  to 
be  ascribed  to  mere  human  contrivance  or  to  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  most  general  in  past  ages. 
A  third  theory  has  been  advanced  since  the  phenomena  of 
Mesmerism  have  attracted  attention,  that  something  like  the 
mesmeric  trance  was  induced  in  the  Pythoness,  and  the  faculty 
of  clairvoyance  really  called  into  action. 

Another  question  is  as  to  the  time  when  the  Pagan  oracles 
ceased  to  give  responses.  Ancient  Christian  writers  assert  that 
they  became  silent  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  were  heard  no 
more  after  tliat  date.  Milton  ado])t8  this  view  in  his  Hymn  of 
the  Nativity,  and  in  lines  of  solemn  and  elevated  beauty  pic- 
tures the  consternation  of  the  heathen  idols  at  the  advent  of 
the  Saviour. 

**  The  oracles  are  dumb ; 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Rin^s  through  tlic  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 
Apollo  from  his  slirinc 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance  or  breathed  spell 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell.** 

In  Cowj>er's  poem  of  Yardley  Oak  there  are  some  beautiful 
mythological  allusions.    The  former  of  the  two  following  is  to 
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the  fable  of  Castor  and  Pollux;  the  latter  is  more  appropriate 
to  uur  present  subject.     Addressing  the  acorn  lie  says,  — 

"Thou  feli'xt  mnture;  Add  In  tlic  loamy  clod, 
SwelliRK  wilh  TCgelalive  force  inslioct, 
Didn  bunt  thine  ctCfii  "  Ihein  Iha  Tabled  Tirlns 
Kaw  sUrs;  two  lobet  protruding,  pKirctI  EsiicL:  . 

A  learsHCeecdetl  and  anothor  lent,  I 

And,  til  tbe  elemeols  thy  punj  growth 
Fostering  propitiaui,  tlion  bccmn'st  *  [wig-. 
Who  livvd  when  Ihou  waat  such  >    Oh,  oouKlsl  Itioii  apeak 
Ab  in  Dodooa  once  Ihj  kindred  trees 
Oiwulnr,  1  would  not  curious  aak 
The  future,  Iwbi  unknowa,  but  at  thy  moulb 
Inquisitive,  (he  leu  ambiguous  puL" 

Tennyson  in  his  Talking  Oak  alludes  to  the  oaks  of  Dodona 
in  these  liues:  — 

"  And  I  will  work  in  pro«a  and  riiyme. 

And  praiie  thee  more  in  both 
Than  bard  has  honored  beech  or  liiue. 

Or  th]UTbcssaliBa  gTowUi  1 

Id  which  tbe  swarthy  rinft-doro  sat 

And  mystic  sentence  t)ioke. " 

BjTon  alludes  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  where,  speaking  of 
Kouaseau,  whose  writiugs  he  conceives  did  much  to  bring  on 
the  French  revolution,  he  says,  — 

"  For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  trom  him  came. 
As  froQl  tbe  Pvthian's  mystic  cave  of  yore, 
ThD^c  oracles  which  set  the  woild  in  flaoie,  | 

Nor  cciuL-d  to  bui-n  till  kingdoms  were  no  mora."  ■ 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 


HAVING  reac)ied  the  close  of  our  series  of  Btories  of  Pagan 
nij-thology,  an  inquiry  su^esls  itself.  "  Whence  came 
these  stories  ?  Have  they  a  foundation  in  tmtli,  or  are  they 
BiDii)ly  dreams  of  the  imagination?"  Philosophers  have  ang- 
gcstcd  various  theories  on  the  subject  of  which  we  shall  gLve 
three  or  four. 

1.  The  Scriptural  theory ;  according  to  which  all  mytho- 
logical legends  are  derived  from  the  narratives  of  Scripture, 
tliough  the  real  facts  have  been  disguised  and  altered.  Thus 
Deucalion  is  only  anotlicr  name  fur  N'oab,  Hcrcnlee  for  Sam- 
son, Arion  for  Jonah,  etc.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  History 
of  the  World,  says,  "  Jubal,  Tubal,  and  Tubal-Cain  were  Mer- 
cury, Vulcan,  and  Apollo,  inventors  of  Pasturage,  Smithing, 
and  Music.  The  Dragon  which  kept  the  golden  apples  was 
the  serpent  that  beguiled  Eve.  Nimrod's  tower  was  the  at- 
tempt of  the  GLints  against  Heaven."  There  are  doubtless 
many  curious  coincidences  like  these,  but  the  theory  « 
(368) 
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without  extravagance  be  pushed  bo  far  as  to  account  fur  any 
grtal  i)ro)iiirtioti  of  the  stories. 

'2.  The  Historical  theory  ;  according  to  which  all  the  persons 
mentioned  in  mythology  were  once  real  human  beings,  and  the 
legends  and  fabulous  traditions  relating  to  them  are  merely 
the  additions  and  embellishments  of  later  times.  Thus  the 
story  of  ..Solus,  the  king  and  god  of  the  winds,  is  supposed  to 
liave  risen  from  the  fact  that  ..^lus  was  tlie  ruler  of  some 
islands  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  where  he  reigned  as  a  just  and 
)>iouB  Icing,  and  taught  the  natives  the  use  of  sails  for  ships, 
and  how  to  tell  from  the  signs  of  the  atmosphere  the  changes 
of  the  weather  and  the  winds.  Cadmus,  who,  the  legend  says, 
sowed  the  earth  with  dragon's  teeth,  from  which  sprang  a  crop 
of  armed  men,  was  in  fact  an  emigrant  from  Phffinicia,  and 
brought  with  him  into  Greece  the  knowledge  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  which  he  taught  to  the  natives.     From  these 

ntfl  of  learning  sprung  civilization,  which  the  poet*  have 
always  been  prone  to  describe  as  a  deterioration  of  man's  first 
estate,  the  Golden  Age  of  innocence  and  simplicity. 

.  The  Allegorical  theory  supposes  that  all  the  myths  of  the 
ancients  were  allegorical  and  symbolical,  and  contained  some 
moral,  reli^ons,  or  philosophical  truth  or  historical  fact,  under 
the  form  of  an  allegory,  but  came  in  process  of  tju>e  to  be 
imderstood  literally.     Thus  Saturn,  who  devours  his  own  cliil- 

a  the  same  power  whom  the  Greeks  called  Kronos 
(Time),'  which  may  truly  be  said  to  destroy  whatever  it  has 
brought  into  existence.  The  story  of  lo  is  interpreted  in 
a  similar  manner.  lo  is  the  moon,  and  Argus  the  starry  sky, 
which,  as  it  were,  keeps  sleepless  watch  over  her.     The  fabu- 

Ilous  wanderings  of  lo  represent  the  continual  revolutions  of  the 
nioon,  which  also  suggested  to  Milton  the  same  idea. 
: 


I 
I 


"  Td  behold  thi:  WBiiilering  moon 
Hiding  oenr  Uer  hifhiat  nooD, 
Like  one  thut  had  beta  Ud  aslrny 
Id  the  hesrcn's  wide,  pathlcaa  way." 


The  Astrotioniical  theory  supposes  that  the  different  stories 
lomipted  versions  of  astronomical  statements,  of  which  the 

■  Sec  pat^  8. 
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true  meaning  was  forgotten.     This  theory  is  pushed  to  its 
extreme  by  Dupuis,  in  his  treatise  "  Sur  tons  les  cultes." 

5.  The  Physical  theory,  according  to  which  the  elements  of 
air,  fire,  and  water,  were  originally  the  objects  of  religions 
adoration,  and  the  principal  deities  were  personifications  of  the 
powers  of  nature.  The  transition  was  easy  from  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  elements  to  the  notion  of  supernatural  beings  pre- 
siding over  and  governing  the  different  objects  of  nature.  The 
Greeks,  whose  imagination  was  lively,  peopled  all  nature  with 
invisible  beings,  and  supposed  that  every  object,  from  the  sun 
and  sea  to  the  smallest  fountain  and  rivulet,  was  under  the 
care  of  some  particular  divinity.  Wordsworth,  in  his  Excursion, 
has  beautifully  developed  this  view  of  Grecian  mythology. 

**  In  that  fair  clime  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day, 
With  music  lulled  his  indolent  i-epose ; 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he. 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetched 
Eyen  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  Sun 
A  beardless  youth  who  touched  a  golden  lute. 
And  filled  the  illumined  gi-oves  with  ravishment. 
The  mighty  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
Toward  the  ci'cscent  Moon,  with  grateful  heart 
Called  on  the  lovely  Wanderer  who  bestowed 
That  timely  Ught  to  share  his  joyous  sport ; 
And  hence  a  beaming  goddess  with  her  nymphs 
Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grov© 
(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 
By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  moon  and  stars 
Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven 
When  winds  are  blowing  strong.    The  traveller  slaked 
His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thanked 
The  Naiad.    Sunl)eams  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace  with  shadows  in  their  train. 
Might  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 
The  Zephyrs,  fanning,  as  they  passed,  their  wings, 
Lacked  not  for  love  fair  objcc^ts  whom  they  wooed 
With  gentle  whisper.     Withered  boughs  grotesque, 
Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoaiy  age, 
From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 
In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side ; 
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And  Himetimcs  intermixed  witli  •tirring  homi 
or  tliu  live  liver,  or  goat's  dcpemlin^  beard; 
The*!-'  were  the  lorkinj;  fialyiB,  awiliil  brood 
or  ^mesome  deities;  at  Fau  hinuelf, 
The  simple  ahcpherd'a  Awe-iiupiriog  god." 


All  the  tliPorioe  whk-ti  have  been  mentioned  are  true  to  a 
certain  extent.  It  would  therefore  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
the  mythology  of  a  nation  has  sjirung  from  all  these  Nources 
cumltined  than  from  any  one  in  particular.  We  may  add  also 
that  there  are  many  inytha  which  have  arisen  from  tlic  deelre 
of  man  to  account  for  those  natural  jihenomena  which  he 
cannot  understand ;  and  not  a  few  have  had  their  rise  from  a 
similar  desire  of  giving  n  reason  for  the  names  of  places  and 
peraons. 


Statues  ( 


I  Gobs. 


I 


Adequately  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  idcaa  intended  to  he 
conveyed  to  the  mind  under  the  several  names  of  deities,  waa 
S  task  which  called  into  exercise  the  highest  powers  of  geniun 
and  art.  Of  the  many  attempts  /bur  have  been  moat  celo- 
hrale<l,  the  first  two  known  to  us  only  by  the  descriptions 
of  the  anoient«,  and  by  copies  on  gems,  which  are  still  ]tre- 
served;  the  other  two  still  extant  and  the  acknowledged  mas- 
terpieces of  the  sculptor's  art. 


The  Olympian  Jupiteb. 

The  etatiie  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  by  Phidias  was  consid- 
ered the  highest  achievement  of  this  department  of  Grecian 
art.  It  was  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  was  what  the  anoients 
called  "chryselephantine;"  that  is,  composed  of  ivory  and 
gold ;  tlie  parts  representing  flesh  being  of  ivory  laid  on  a  core 
of  wood  or  stone,  while  the  drajicry  and  other  ornaments 
were  of  gold.  Tiie  height  of  the  fignre  was  forty  feet,  on  a 
pedestal  twelve  feet  high.  The  god  was  represented  seated  on 
bis  throne.    His  hrows  were  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  oliva 
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and  he  lield  in  Iiis  rifrht  hand  ii  sceptre,  and  in  his  left  »  statue 
of  Victory,  T)ie  throne  was  of  cedar,  adonied  with  gold  and 
precious  QtODCBi 


Tho  idea  which  the  artist  eflsayed  to  embody  waa  that  of  tbu 
supreme  deity  of  t}ie  Hellenic  (Grecian)  nation,  enthroned  as  a 
conqueror,  in  (terfeet  majesty  and  repose,  and  ruling  with  a  nod 
the  subject  world.  Phidias  avowed  that  he  took  bis  ides  from 
tlic  representation  whieli  Homer  gives  in  the  firrt  book  of  the 
Iliad,  in  tlie  passage  thus  translated  by  Pope :  — 


r 
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"  He  tjiokc  nni1  nivrnl  hcnili  liis  sable  brows, 
Bhskps  liis  amhrosinl  earls  anil  bitct  (lie  nod, 
Tlio  iitBmp  or  Talc  and  Mnrtioo  of  IIip  eod. 
High  heaven  «ilh  rcTPrence  tlie  dread  signal  to 
And  all  OljtnpHs  to  the  cenlre  Bhook."' 


TnK  MiXERVA   OP  THE  Partrexon. 


This  was  also  the  work  of  I'hidins.  It  stood  in  the  Parthe- 
non, or  temple  of  Minerva  at  AlhenB.  The  goddess  was  rep- 
resented standing.  Ic  one  liand  she  held  a  spear,  in  the  other 
a  statue  of  Victory.  Her  helmet,  highly  decorated,  was  sur- 
inonntetl  by  a  Sphinx.  The  statue  was  forty  feet  in  height, 
and,  like  the  Jupiter,  eoniposcd  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  eyes 
were  of  marble,  and  probably  painted  to  represent  the  iris  and 
pupil.  The  Parthenon  in  which  this  statue  stood  was  also 
constriicted  under  the  direction  and  sn peri n ton denee  of  Pliid- 
ias.  Its  exterior  was  enriched  with  sculptures,  many  of  them 
from  the  hand  of  Phidias,  The  Elgin  marbles  now  in  the 
British  Museum  are  a  part  of  them. 

Both  the  Jupiter  and  Minerva  of  Pliidiaa  arc  lost,  but  there 
is  good  ground  to  believe  that  we  have,  in  several  extant  stat- 
ues and  busts,  the  art.ist'a  conceptions  of  the  countenances  of 
both.  They  are  characterized  by  grave  and  dignified  beauty, 
and  freedom  from  any  transient  expression,  which  in  the  lan- 
guage of  art  is  called  repose. 

I  Cowpcr's  vci-sloD  U  la*  elegant,  bat  truer  to  the  onginaL 

"  He  fT*w(l,  iin<l  nndcr  hi)  darit  brows  tbe  nod 
Vraiclwafed  of  eonfinnalion.     All  arontwl 

The  soverciBo'i  CTcrlHStinE  hMil  Ids  ciirU 
Ambronial  ahooV,  ami  tbe  hujrc  moiintnin  reeled." 

Tt  may  Interest  onr  rcadors  to  see  how  tbis  pa9*a>re  appeaw  in  another  ftmous 
veriinn,  that  which  was  iMiied  under  the  name  of  TiKkcll,  eontempomneomly 
wild  Popc'j,  and  which,  boini  hv  many  attributed  to  Addiwn,  led  lo  the  quarrel 
which  ensned  between  Addison  rimt  Pope. 

"This  "aid,  his  kiocly  brow  ibe  aire  inclined  i 
The  larje  Waclc  ciivis  fell  awTiil  IVom  behind. 
ThicV  shnilnwine  the  stern  forrbcail  ofihE  god; 
Olympus  Iremblcd  at  the  almighty  nod." 
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The  Venus  de'  Medici. 

The  Venus  of  the  Medici  is  so  called  from  its  having  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  princes  of  that  name  in  Rome  when  it 
first  attracted  attention,  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  An 
inscription  on  the  base  records  it  to  be  the  work  of  Cleomenes, 
an  Athenian  sculptor  of  200  B.  C,  but  the  authenticity  of  the 
inscription  is  doubtful.  There  is  a  story  that  the  artist  was 
employed  by  public  authority  to  make  a  statue  exhibiting  the 
perfection  of  female  beauty,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  task,  the 
most  perfect  forms  the  city  could  supply  were  furnished  him 
for  models.  It  is  this  which  Thomson  alludes  to  in  his 
Summer. 

**  So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world ; 
So  bending  tries  to  veil  the  matchless  boast. 
The  mingled  beauties  of  exulting  Greece.** 

Byron  also  alludes  to  this  statue.  Speaking  of  the  Florence 
Museum,  he  says :  — 

**  Thei-c  too  the  goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fills 
The  air  around  with  beauty ; 


It 


And  in  the  next  stanza,  — 

"  Blood,  pulse,  and  breast  confirm  the  Dardan  shepherd's  prize.'* 

This  last  allusion  is  explained  in  Chapter  XX. 

The  Apollo  Belvedeee. 

The  most  highly  esteemed  of  all  the  remains  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture is  the  statue  of  Apollo,  called  the  Belvedere,  from  the 
name  of  the  apartment  of  the  Pope's  palace  at  Rome,  in  which 
it  is  placed.  The  artist  is  unknown.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
work  of  Roman  art,  of  about  the  first  century  of  our  era.  It 
is  a  standing  figure,  in  marble,  more  than  seven  feet  high, 
naked  except  for  the  cloak  M^hich  is  fastened  around  the  neck 
and  hangs  over  the  extended  left  arm.  It  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  god  in  the  moment  when  he  has  shot  the  arrow  to 
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destroy  the  monster  Python.  (See  Chapter  II.)  The  victori- 
OU9  divinity  is  in  tlie  act  of  stepping  forward.  The  left  arm 
which  seems  to  have  held  the  Low  is  outstretched,  and'  the 
head  is  turned  in  the  same  direction.     In  attitude  and  proper* 


tion  the  graceful  majesty  of  the  figure  is  unsurpassed.  The 
effect  is  completed  hy  the  countenance,  wliere,  on  tlie  perfec- 
tion of  youthful  godlike  beauty  there  dwells  the  conadousnesB 
of  triumphant  power. 


The  Dh 


.  T.A  BiciiK. 


The  Diana  of  the  Hind,  in  the  palace  of  the  louvre,  may  be 
considered  the  counterpart  to  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  The  atti- 
tude much  resembles  that  of  the  Apollo,  the  sizes  correspond 
and  also  the  style  of  execution.    It  is  a  work  of  the  highest 
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oixipr,  though  by  no  iiieanR  equal  to  the  Apollo.  The  attitade 
is  that  of  hurried  and  e^er  motion,  the  face  that  of  s  hantresa 
in  the  excitement  of  the  ehaae.  The  left  hand  is  extended 
over  the  forelicad  of  the  Hind  which  runs  by  her  aide,  the  ri^t 
arm  reaches  backward  over  the  shoulder  to  draw  an  arrow 
from  the  quiver. 

The  Venus  of  Mklob. 
Of  the  Venus  of  Melos,  perhaps  the 
most  famous  of  our  statues  of  myth- 
ology-  very  little  ia  known.  There 
are  many  indeed  who  believe  that  it 
is  not  a  statue  of  Venus  at  all. 

It  was  found  in  the  year  1820  in 
the  Island  of  Melos  by  a  peasant,  who 
sold  it  to  the  French  consul  at  the 
|>Iace.  The  statue  was  stninding  in 
the  tlieatrc,  which  h.id  Iwen  filled  np 
with  rulibiKh  in  tlie  course  of  cen- 
turies, and  when  discovered  was 
broken  in  several  )>lacca,  and  some  of 
the  pieces  were  gone.  These  missing 
pieces,  notably  the  two  arms,  have 
been  restored  in  various  ways  by 
modern  artists.  As  has  been  said 
above,  there  is  a  controversy  as  to 
wliether  the  statue  represents  Venus 
or  some  other  goddess.  Much  has 
been  written  on  each  side,  but  the 
question  still  remains  unsettled.  The 
general  opinion  of  those  who  contend 
that  it  is  not  Venus  is  that  it  is  a 
statue  of  Nik6  or  Victory. 

The  Ports  of  Mythology. 

Homer,  from  whose  poems  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  we  have 
taken  the  cliicf  part  of  our  chapters  of  the  Trojan  war  and  the 
return  of  the  Grecians,  is  almost  as  mythic.il  a  persona^  as 
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the  heroes  he  celebrates.  The  traditionary  story  is  that  he 
waa  a  wandering  niiiistrel,  blind  and  old,  who  trareUed  from 
pUice  to  place  singing  liis  lays  to  the  music  of  his  harp,  in  the 
courts  of  princes  or  the  collages  of  peasants,  and  dependent 
upon  the  voluntary  offerings  of  his  hearei's  for  siippurt.  Byron 
calls  him  "The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle,"  and  a  well- 
known  epigram,  alluding  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  fact  of  hU 
birthplace,  says, — 


An  older  version  is,  — 

"  Sovcti  eiUei  warrcil  for  Hon 


These  lines  are  by  Thomas  Heywood ;  the  others  are  ascribed 
to  Thomas  Seward. 

These  seven  cities  were  Smyrna,  Scio,  Rhodes,  Colo|)hon, 
Salamis,  Argos,  and  Athens. 

Modem  scholars  have  doubted  wiiother  the  Floineric  poems 
are  the  work  of  any  single  mind.  This  arisen  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  believing  that  poems  of  such  length  could  have  been 
committed  to  writing  at  bo  early  an  age  as  that  usually  assigncil 
to  these,  an  age  earlier  than  the  ilate  of  any  remaining  inscrip- 
tions or  coins,  and  when  no  materials,  capable  of  containing 
such  long  productions  were  yet  uir.roduced  into  use.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  asked  how  poems  of  such  length  could  have 
been  handed  down  from  age  to  age  by  means  of  the  memory 
alone.  This  is  answered  by  the  statement  that  there  was  a 
professional  body  of  men,  calleii  RhajKwdists,  who  recited  the 
poems  of  others,  and  whose  businetiS  it  was  to  commit  to 
memory  and  rehearse  for  pay  the  national  and  patriotic  legends. 

The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  learned,  at  this  time,  seems  to 
be  that  the  framework  and  much  of  the  stnicture  of  the  poems 
belong  to  Homer,  bnt  that  there  are  numerous  interpolations 
and  additions  by  other  hands. 

The  dat^e  assigned  to  Homer,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotns, 
is  850  B.  C,  but  a  range  of  two  or  three  centuries  must  ba 
given  for  the  various  conjectures  of  critics. 
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VmoiL. 

Virgil,  called  also  by  his  surname,  Maro,  from  whose  poem 
of  the  ^ncid  we  have  taken  the  story  of  .^Elneas,  was  one  of 
the  great  poets  who  made  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
Augustus,  so  celebrated,  under  the  name  of  the  Augustan  age. 
Virgil  was  born  in  Mantua  in  the  year  70  B.C.  His  great 
poem  is  ranked  next  to  those  of  Homer,  in  the  highest  class  of 
poetical  composition,  the  Epic.  Virgil  is  far  inferior  to  Homer 
in  originality  and  invention,  but  superior  to  him  in  correctness 
and  elegance.  To  critics  of  English  lineage  Milton  alone  of 
modern  poets  seems  worthy  to  be  classed  with  these  illustrious 
ancients.  His  poem  of  Paradise  Lost,  from  which  we  have 
borrowed  so  many  illustrations,  is  in  many  respects  equal,  in 
some  superior,  to  either  of  the  great  works  of  antiquity.  The 
following  epigram  of  Dryden  characterizes  the  three  poets  with 
as  much  truth  as  it  is  usual  to  find  in  such  pointed  criticism:— 

On  Mn.TON. 

*'  Thrcc  poets  in  three  different  ages  liorn, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  firat  in  loftiness  of  soul  surpassed, 
The  next  in  majesty,  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  third  she  joined  the  other  two." 


From  Cowper's  Table  Talk :  — 

**  A^es  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appeared, 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard. 
To  carry  nature  lengths  unknown  before, 
To  ^ive  a  Milton  birth,  asked  ages  more. 
Thus  genius  rose  and  set  at  ordered  times, 
And  shot  a  dayspring  into  distant  climes. 
Ennobling  every  region  that  he  chose ; 
He  sunk  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose. 
And,  tedious  years  of  Gothic  darkness  past. 
Emerged  all  splendor  in  our  isle  at  last. 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main. 
Then  show  for  off  their  shining  plumes  again.' 


Often  alluded  to  in  poetry  hy  (lis  other  name  of  Naso,  waa 
bom  in  the  year  43  B.  C.  He  was  educated  for  pnblic  life  and 
held  some  offices  of  considcrnbte  dignity,  but  poetry  was  hie 
delight,  and  ho  early  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  it.  He 
aeconlingly  sought  the  society  of  the  contemporary  poets,  and 
was  ncjuainted  with  Horace  and  eaw  Virgil,  though  the  latter 
died  when  Ovid  was  yet  too  young  and  undistinguished  to  have 
formed  his  acquaintance.  Ovid  spent  an  easy  life  at  Rome  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  competent  income.  He  was  intimate  with 
the  family  of  Augustus,  the  emperor,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
some  serious  offence  given  to  some  member  of  that  family  was 
the  cause  of  an  event  which  reversed  the  poet's  happy  circum- 
stances and  clouded  all  the  tatter  portion  of  his  life.  At  the 
age  of  fifty  he  was  haiiislicd  fi-oin  Home,  and  ordereii  to  lietalce 
himself  to  Tomi,  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  Here, 
among  the  barbarous  people  and  in  a  severe  climate,  the  jxiel, 
who  had  been  accnatomed  to  all  tiie  pleasures  of  a  luxurious 
capital  and  the  society  of  Iiia  most  distinguished  contemporaries, 
Bftcut  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  worn  out  with  grief  and 
anxiety.  His  only  consolation  in  exile  was  to  address  his  wife 
and  absent  friends,  and  his  letters  were  all  poetical.  Though 
these  poetns  (the  Tristia  and  Letters  from  Pontua)  have  no 
other  topic  than  the  poet's  sorrows,  his  exquisite  taste  and 
fruitful  invention  have  redeemed  them  from  the  cliarge  of 
being  tedious,  and  they  are  read  with  pleasure  and  even  with 
sympathy. 

The  two  great  works  of  Ovid  are  his  Metamoriihoses  and  his 
Fasti.  They  are  both  mythological  poems,  and  from  the  former 
we  have  taken  most  of  our  stories  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
mythology.     A  late  writ«r  thus  characterizes  these  poi-ms:  — 

"The  rich  mythology  of  Greece  furnished  Ovid,  as  it  may 
still  furnish  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor,  with  mate- 
rials for  his  art.  With  exquisite  taste,  simplicity,  and  pathos 
he  has  narrated  the  fabulous  traditions  of  early  ages,  and  given 
to  them  that  ap^tearance  of  reality  wtich  only  a  master-hand 
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could  impart.  His  pictures  of  nature  are  striking  and  tme ;  he 
selects  with  care  Xhat  which  is  appropriate;  he  rejects  the 
superfluous ;  and  when  he  has  completed  his  work,  it  is  neithei 
defective  nor  redundant.  The  Metamorphoses  are  read  wit* 
pleasure  by  youth,  and  are  re-read  in  more  advanced  age  with 
still  greater  delight.  The  poet  ventured  to  predict  that  his 
poem  would  survive  him,  and  be  read  wherever  the  Roman 
name  was  known." 

The  prediction  above  alluded  to  is  contained  in  the  closing 
lines  of  the  Metamorphoses,  of  which  we  give  a  literal  transla- 
tion below :  — 

"  And  now  I  close  my  work,  which  not  the  Ire 
Of  Jove,  nor-tooth  of  time,  nor  sword,  nor  fire 
Shall  bring  to  nought    Come  when  it  will  that  day 
Which  o*er  the  body,  not  the  mind,  has  swaj. 
And  snatch  the  remnant  of  my  life  away. 
My  licttcr  part  above  the  stars  shall  soar. 
And  my  renown  endure  for  evermore. 
Where'er  the  Roman  arm<«  and  arts  shall  spread 
There  by  the  people  shall  my  book  be  read ; 
And,  if  aught  tnie  in  poet's  visions  be, 
idy  name  and  fame  have  immortality.** 


CHAI*TER    XXIX. 


THERE  is  a  Bet  of  imaginary  beings  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  Bnccefisors  of  the  "  Gorgona,  Hydras,  and  Chime- 
ras dire"  of  the  old  eiiperatitions,  nnd,  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  false  gods  of  Paganism,  to  have  cnntiiiued  to 
Mijoy  an  existence  in  the  popular  belief  after  Paganism  was 
superseded  by  Christianity.  They  are  mentioned  perhaps  by 
the  classical  writers,  but  their  chief  popularity  and  currency 
Deem  to  have  been  in  tnure  modem  times.  "We  seek  our  aceounts 
of  them  not  so  much  in  the  poetry  of  the  ancients,  as  in  the 
old  natural  history  books  and  narrations  of  travellers.  The  tc- 
connts  which  we  are  about  to  give  are  taken  chiefly  from  the 
Penny  Cyclopedia. 

(381) 
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The  Phcenix. 

Ovid  tells  the  story  of  the  Phoenix  as  follows :  **  Most  beings 
spring  from  other  individuab ;  but  there  is  a  certain  kind 
which  reproduces  itself.  The  Assyrians  call  it  the  Phoenix. 
It  does  not  live  on  fruit  or  flowers,  but  on  frankincense  and 
odoriferous  gums.  When  it  has  lived  five  hundred  years,  it 
builds  itself  a  nest  in  the  branches  of  an  oak,  or  on  the  top  of 
a  palm-tree.  In  this  it  collects  cinnamon,  and  spikenard,  and 
myrrh,  and  of  these  materials  builds  a  pile  on  which  it  deposits 
itself,  and  dying,  breathes  out  its  Last  breath  amidst  odors. 
From  the  body  of  the  parent  bird  a  young  Phcenix  issues  forth, 
destined  to  live  as  long  a  life  as  its  predecessor.  When  this 
has  grown  up  and  gained  sufficient  strength,  it  lifts  its  nest 
from  tlic  tree  (its  own  cradle  and  its  parent's  sepulchre)  and  car- 
ries it  to  tlie  city  of  Ileliopolis  in  Egypt,  and  deposits  it  in  the 
tem])le  of  the  8un." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  a  j)oet.  Now  let  us  see  that  of 
a  philosophic  historian.  Tacitus  says,  "In  the  consulship  of 
Paulus  Fabius  (A.D.  34),  the  miraculous  bird  known  to  the 
world  by  the  name  of  Phcenix,  after  disappearing  for  a  sericf 
of  ages,  revisited  Egypt.  It  was  attended  in  its  flight  by  a 
group  of  various  birds,  all  attracted  by  the  novelty,  and  ga;dng 
with  wonder  at  so  beautiful  an  appearance."  He  then  gives  an 
account  of  the  bird,  not  varying  materially  from  the  preceding, 
but  adding  some  details.  "  The  first  care  of  the  young  bird  as 
soon  as  fledged  and  able  to  trust  to  his  wings  is  to  perform  the 
obsequies  of  his  father.  But  this  duty  is  not  undertaken  rashly. 
He  collects  a  quantity  of  myrrh,  and  to  try  his  strength  makes 
frecjuent  excursions  with  a  load  on  his  back.  When  he  has 
gained  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own  vigor,  he  takes  up  the 
body  of  his  father  and  flies  with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  Sun, 
where  he  leaves  it  to  be  consumed  in  flames  of  fragrance." 
Other  writers  add  a  few  i)articulars.  The  myrrh  is  compacted 
in  the  form  of  an  egg^  in  which  the  dead  Phoenix  is  enclosed. 
From  the  mouldering  flesh  of  the  dead  bird  a  worm  springs, 
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ami  this  worm,  wlien  grown  large,  is  tranBtornierl  into  a  bird. 
Herodotus  deacriftes  the  bird,  though  lie  eaya,  "  I  have  not  seen 
it  myself,  except  in  a  picture.  Part  of  his  plumage  is  gold- 
colored,  and  part  crunson ;  and  he  is  for  the  most  part  very 
much  like  an  eagle  in  outline  and  bulk." 

The  first  wi'iter  who  disclaimed  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  Phcemi  was  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Vulgar  Errors, 
published  in  I64(i.  He  was  replied  to  »  few  years  later  liy 
Alexander  Ross,  who  says,  in  answer  to  the  objection  of  thy 
rh<cnix  so  seldom  making  his  appearance,  "  His  instin<-t 
leaclies  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  tyrant  of  the  creation, 
man,  for  if  he  were  to  bo  got  at  some  wealthy  glutton  would 
surely  devour  him,  though  there  were  no  more  in  the  world." 

Uryden,  in  one  of  his  early  poems,  has  this  allusion  to  the 
FlHEoix :  — 

"  So  when  the  QCw-born  PbcBniic  firet  U  seen, 
Uer  fcatbered  subject!  til  adore  Uioir  queen, 
And  while  ibe  ra>ke»  hor  progreu  Uirough  the  Eut, 
From  e»Biy  grave  her  nnmcrDas  inun'a  iucresseil ; 
Ew.'h  poet  ortlie  air  her^ory  Bio^, 
Awl  round  bim  the  plcurd  ai]dieni:c  clap  their  trioBs." 

Milton,  in  Paradise  Lost,  Book  V.,  compares  the  angel 
Raphael  descending  to  earth  to  a  Phtpnix  :  — 

"  Down  thillior,  prono  in  fliirht 
lie  speecli,  ami  lbrou«li  the  van  ethereal  sky 
Sail]  betweeo  worlJi  and  worlda,  with  atculy  wing, 
-Now  on  the  polar  wiodt,  then  with  quick  fan 
WinnawB  the  buiom  air;  till  wilhia  wnr 
Of  towcrinf!  eagles,  to  bU  tjie  fowls  be  aecms 
A  PbcenJK,  gnei  by  alt ;  as  that  sole  bin) 
Wlien,  to  enihrinG  his  relics  in  the  Sun's 
Bright  temple,  la  Egyptian  TUcbcs  he  flies." 


The  Cockateick,  t 


This  animal  was  called  the  king  of  the  serpents, 
Hnuation  of  his  royalt_v,  he  was  said  to  lie  endowed  i 
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crest  or  comb  upon  the  head,  constituting  a  crown.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  produced  from  the  egg  of  a  cock  hitched  under 
toads  or  serpents.  There  were  several  species  of  this  animal. 
One  species  burned  up  whatever  they  approached;  a  second 
were  a  kind  of  wandering  Medusa's  heads,  and  their  look 
caused  an  instant  horror,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
death.  In  Shakespeare's  play  of  Richard  the  Third,  Lady 
Anne,  in  answer  to  Richard's  compliment  on  her  eyes,  says, 
"  Would  they  were  basilisk's,  to  strike  thee  dead ! " 

The  basilisks  were  called  kings  of  serpents  because  all  other 
serpents  and  snakes,  behaving  like  good  subjects,  and  wisely 
not  wishing  to  be  burned  up  or  struck  dead,  fled  the  moment 
they  heard  the  distant  hiss  of  their  king,  although  they  might 
be  in  full  feed  upon  the  most  delicious  prey,  leaving  the  sole 
enjoyment  of  the  banquet  to  the  royal  monster. 

The  Roman  naturalist  Pliny  thus  describes  him  :  **  He  does 
not  impel  his  body  like  other  serpents,  by  a  multiplied  flexion, 
but  advances  lofty  and  upright.  He  kills  the  shrubs,  not  only 
by  contact  but  by  breathing  on  them,  and  splits  the  rocks,  such 
power  of  evil  is  there  in  him."  It  was  formally  believed  that 
if  killed  by  a  sj)ear  from  on  horseback  the  power  of  the  poison 
conducted  through  the  weapon  killed  not  only  the  rider  but  the 
horse  abo.    To  this  Lucan  alludes  in  these  lines  :  — 

'*  What  though  the  Moor  the  basilisk  hath  slain. 
And  pinned  him  lifeless  to  the  sandy  plain, 
Up  through  the  spear  the  subtle  venom  flies, 
The  hand  imbibes  it,  and  the  victor  dies.** 

Such  a  prodigy  was  not  likely  to  be  passed  over  in  the 
legends  of  the  saints.  Accordingly  we  find  it  recorded  that  a 
certain  holy  man  going  to  a  fountain  in  the  desert  suddenly 
beheld  a  basilisk.  He  immediately  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  with  a  pious  appeal  to  the  Deity,  laid  the  monster  dead  at 
his  feet. 

These  wonderful  powers  of  the  basilisk  are  attested  by  a  host 
of  learned  persons,  such  as  Galen,  Avicenna,  Scalier,  and 
others.    Occasionally  one  would  demur  to  some  part  of  the  tale 
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wlille  lie  admitted  the  rest.  Jonstoti,  a  learned  physician, 
sagely  remarks,  "  I  would  scarcely  believe  that  It  kills  with  its 
look,  for  who  could  have  seen  it  and  lived  to  tell  the  story?" 
The  worthy  s^e  was  not  aware  that  those  who  went  to  hunt  the 
biisilisk  of  this  sort,  took  with  them  a  mirror,  which  reflected 
hack  the  deadly  glare  upon  its  author,  and  by  a  kind  of  poeti- 
cal justice  slew  the  basilisk  with  his  own  weapon. 

But  wliat  was  to  attack  this  terrible  and  unapproachable 
monster?  There  is  an  old  saying  that  "everything  has  its 
enemy,"  and  the  cockatrice  quailed  before  the  weasel.  The 
basilisk  might  look  daggers,  the  weasel  cared  not,  but  advanced 
boldly  to  the  conflict.  When  bitten,  the  weasel  retired  for  a 
moment  to  cat  some  rue,  which  was  the  only  plant  the  basilisks 
could  not  wither,  returned  with  renewed  strength  and  sound- 
ness to  the  charge,  and  never  left  the  enemy  till  he  was 
stretched  dead  on  the  plain.  The  monster,  too,  as  if  conscious 
of  the  irregular  way  in  which  he  came  into  the  woi-Id,  was 
sup|)08ed  to  have  &  great  antipathy  to  a  cock;  and  well  he 
might,  for  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  cock  crow  he  expired. 

The  basilisk  was  of  some  use  after  death.  Thus  we  read 
that  its  carcass  was  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  in 
private  houses,  as  a  sovereign  remedy  against  spiders,  and  that 
it  was  also  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  for  which  reason 
no  swallow  ever  dared  enter  the  sacred  place. 

The  reader  will,  we  apprehend,  by  this  time  have  had  enough 
of  alraurdities,  but  still  he  may  be  interested  to  know  that  these 
details  come  from  the  work  of  one  who  was  considered  in  his 
time  an  able  and  valnable  writer  on  Natural  History.  Ulj'BBes 
Aldrovandus  was  a  celebrated  naturalist  of  the  sixt«enth  cen- 
tury, and  liis  work  on  natural  history,  in  thirteen  folio  vol- 
umes, contains  with  much  that  is  valuable  a  large  proportion  of 
fables  and  inutilities.  In  particular  he  is  so  ample  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  cock  and  the  bull,  that  from  his  practice  all  rambling, 
gossiping  tales  of  doubtful  credibility  are  called  cock  and  bull 
Btoriet.  Still  he  is  to  be  remembered  with  respect  as  the  founder 
of  a  botanic  garden,  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  modern  habit 
of  making  scientiflc  collections  for  research  and  imjuiry. 
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Shelley,  in  his  Ode  to  Naples,  full  of  the  enthusiasm  excit 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  proclamation  of  a  CJonstitntion 
Government  at  Naples,  in  1820,  thus  uses  an  allusion  to  t 
basilisk :  — 

"  What  thoujrh  Cimmerian  anarchs  dare  blaspheme 
Freedom  and  thee  ?  a  new  Actaeon's  error 
Shall  thcii-s  have  been,  —  devoui*ed  by  their  own  K  wa^  ! 

Be  thou  like  the  imperial  basilisk, 
Killing  thy  foe  with  uuapparent  wounds ! 

Gaze  on  oppression,  till  at  that  dread  risk, 

A«rha<it  she  pass  from  the  earth's  disk. 
Fear  not,  but  gaze,  —  for  freemen  mightier  grow, 
And  slaves  more  feeble,  gazing  on  their  foe." 


The  Unicorn. 

Pliny,  the  Roman  naturalist,  out  of  whose  account  of  tl 
unicorn  most  of  the  modern  unicorns  have  been  described  ar 

r  figured,  records  it  as  "  a  very  ferocious  beast,  similar  in  the  re 

of  its  body  to  a  horse,  with  the  head  of  a  deer,  the  feet  of  i 
elephant,  the  tail  of  a  boar,  a  deep  bellowing  voice,  and  a  si 
gle  black  horn,  two  cubits  in  length,  standing  out  in  the  mldd 

I  of  its  forehead."     He  adds  that  " it  cannot  be  taken  alive; 

;  and  some  such  excuse  may  have  been  necessary  in  those  da; 

for  not  producing  the  living  animal  upon  the  arena  of  tl 
amj)hitheatre. 

The  unicorn  seems  to  have  been  a  sad  puzzle  to  the  hunter 
who  hardly  knew  how  to  come  at  so  valuable  a  piece  of  gam 
Some  described  the  horn  as  moveable  at  the  will  of  the  anima 

\  a  kind  of  small  sword  in  short,  with  which  no  hunter  who  ws 

not  exceedingly  cunning  in  fence  could  have  a  chance.  Othei 
maintained  that  all  the  animal's  strength  lay  in  its  horn,  an 
that  when  hard  i)ressed  in  pursuit,  it  would  throw  itself  froi 
the  pinnacle  of  the  highest  rocks  horn  foremost,  so  as  to  pitc 
upon  it,  and  then  quietly  march  off  not  a  whit  the  worse  for  i 
fall. 

But  it  seems  they  found  out  how  to  circumvent  the  poor  ui 
corn  at  last.     They  discovered  that  it  w^as  a  great  lover  < 
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purity  ami  innocence,  ho  lliey  took  the  ticlil  with  a  young 
oirffin,  who  was  placed  in  the  unsuspeeling  admirer's  way. 
Wlien  the  unicorn  apicd  her,  he  approached  with  all  reverence, 
couched  beside  her,  and  laying  his  head  in  her  lap,  fell  asleep. 
The  treacherous  virgin  then  gave  a  signal,  and  the  hunters 
made  in  and  captured  the  simple  beast. 

Modern  Eooli^ists,  disguHted  as  they  well  may  be  with  such 
fables  as  these,  disbelieve  generally  the  eitisteuce  of  the  unicorn. 
Yet  there  are  aniraals  bearing  on  their  heads  a  bony  protuber- 
ance  more  or  less  like  a  horn,  which  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
story.  The  rhinoceros  horn,  as  it  is  called,  is  such  a  protuber- 
ance, though  it  does  not  exceed  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  is 
far  from  agreeing  with  the  descriptions  of  the  horn  of  the  uni- 
corn. The  nearest  approach  to  a  horn  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
forehead  is  exhibited  in  the  bony  protuberance  on  the  forehead 
of  the  girallEe  ;  but  this  also  is  short  and  blunt,  and  is  not  the 
only  horn  of  the  anirual,  bat  a  third  horn  standing  in  front  of 
the  two  others.  In  fine,  though  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  one-homed  quadruped  other  than  the 
rhinoceros,  it  may  be  safely  stated  tliat  the  insertion  of  a  long 
and  solid  horn  in  the  living  forehead  of  a  horse-like  or  deer-like 
animal,  is  as  near  an  impossibility  as  any  thing  can  be. 


The  Salamander. 

The  following  is  from  the  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  an 
Italian  artist  of  the  sixteenth  centriry,  written  by  liiniself, 
"  When  I  was  about  five  years  of  age,  my  father  hapjwning  to 
be  in  a  little  room  in  which  they  had  been  washing,  and  where 
there  was  a  good  fire  of  oak  burning,  looked  into  the  flames 
and  saw  a  little  animal  resembling  a  lizard,  which  could  live  in 
the  hottest  part  of  that  element.  Instantly  perceiving  what  it 
was  he  called  for  my  sister  and  me,  and  after  he  had  shown  us 
the  creature,  lie  gave  roe  a  box  on  the  ear.  I  fell  a  crying, 
while  he,  soothing  me  with  caresses,  spoke  these  words :  '  My 
dear  child,  I  do  not  give  you  that  blow  for  any  fault  you  have 
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committed,  but  that  you  may  recollect  that  the  little  creature 
you  see  in  the  iire  b  a  salamander ;  such  a  one  as  never  was 
beheld  before  to  my  knowledge.'  So  saying  he  embraced  me, 
and  gave  me  some  money." 

It  seems  unreasonable  to  doubt  a  story  of  which  Signer  Cel- 
lini was  both  an  eye  and  ear  witness.  Add  to  which  the 
authority  of  numerous  sage  philosophers,  at  the  head  of  whom 
are  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  affirms  this  power  of  the  salamander. 
According  to  them,  the  animal  not  only  resists  fire,  but  ex- 
tinguishes it,  and  when  he  sees  the  flame,  charges  it  as  an  enemy 
which  he  well  knows  how  to  vanquish. 

That  the  skin  of  an  animal  which  could  resist  the  action  of 
fire  should  be  considered  proof  against  that  element,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  We  accordingly  find  that  a  cloth  made  of 
the  skins  of  salamanders  (for  there  really  is  such  an  animal,  a 
kind  of  lizard)  was  incombustible,  and  very  valuable  for  wrap- 
ping up  such  articles  as  were  too  precious  to  be  intrusted  to 
any  other  envelopes.  These  fire-proof  cloths  were  actually 
produced,  said  to  be  made  of  salamander's  wool,  though  the 
knowing  ones  detected  that  the  substance  of  which  they  were 
composed  was  Asbestos,  a  mineral,  which  is  in  fine  filflments 
capable  of  being  woven  into  a  flexible  cloth. 

The  foundation  of  the  above  fables  is  supposed  to  be  the  fact 
that  the  salamander  really  does  secrete  from  the  pores  of  his 
body  a  milky  juice,  which,  when  he  is  irritated,  is  produced  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  would  doubtless,  for  a  few  moments, 
defend  the  body  from  fire.  Then  it  is  a  hibernating  animal, 
and  in  winter  retires  to  some  hollow  tree  or  other  cavity,  where 
it  coils  itself  up  and  remains  in  a  torpid  state  till  the  spring 
again  calls  it  forth.  It  may  therefore  sometimes  be  carried  with 
the  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  wake  up  only  time  enough  to  put  forth 
all  its  faculties  for  its  defence.  Its  viscous  juice  would  do 
good  service,  and  all  who  profess  to  have  seen  it  acknowledge 
that  it  got  out  of  the  fire  as  fast  as  its  legs  could  carry  it ;  in- 
deed too  fast  for  them  ever  to  make  prize  of  one,  except  in  one 
instance,  and  in  that  one,  the  animal's  feet  and  some  parts  of 
its  body  were  badly  burned. 
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Dr.  Yonng,  in  the  Kight  Thoughts,  with  more  quiuntness 
than  good  taste,  compares  the  sceptic  who  con  rem^D  unmoved 
in  the  coDtemplation  o{  the  starry  heavens,  to  a  salamander 
unwarmed  in  the  fire :  —   " 


Oil,  irliat  a  genius  muit  inform  Ibe  ikieat 

And  is  Lorenzo's  salwnaDder-beart 

Cold  knd  UDtouclied  amid  these  ncred  fires  }" 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


DURING  the  last  fifty  yoara  new  attention  has  been  paid 
to  tlie  systems  of  religion  of  the  EaBtem  world,  espe- 
cially to  that  of  Zoroaster  among  the  Persians,  and  that  which 

called  Brahinanisni  ami  tiie  rival  system  known  as  Buddhism 
the  nations  farther  east.    Esiiecial  interest  belongs  to  these 

(juirics  for  ns,  because  these  religions  are  religions  of  the 
great  Aryan  race  to  which  we  belong.  The  people  among 
whom  they  were  introduced  all  used  some  dialect  of  the  family 
of  language  to  wliieh  our  own  belongs.  Even  young  readers 
will  take  an  interest  in  such  books  as  Clarke's  Great  Religions 
and  Johnson's  Oriental  Religions,  which  are  devoted  to  careful 
studies  of  them. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  is 
principally  derived  from  the  Zendavesta,  or  sacred  boots  of 
that  jieople.  !^>roaster  was  the  founder  of  tlieir  religion, 
or  rather  the  refonner  of  the  religion  which  preceded  him. 
The  time  when  he  lived  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  certain  that  his 
system  became  the  dominant  religion  of  Western  Asia  from 
the  time  of  Cyrus  (550  B.C.)  to  the  contiucst  of  Persia  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  Under  the  Macedonian  monarchy  the 
doctrines  of  /uroastur  aj>pear  to  have  been  considerably  cor- 
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rupted  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  opinions,  but  they  after- 
wards recovered  their  aacendancy. 

Zoroaster  taught  the  existence  of  a  supremo  being,  who  cre- 
atod  two  other  mighty  beings,  and  imparled  to  then  so  much 
of  his  own  nature  as  seemed  good  to  bim.  Of  these,  Ornuizd 
(oalled  by  the  Greeks  Oromasdes)  remaned  faithful  to  bis  cre- 
ator, and  was  regarded  as  the  souree  of  all  good,  while  Ahri- 
inan  (Arimanes)  rebelled,  and  became  the  author  of  all  evil 
upon  the  earth.  Ormuzd  created  man,  and  supplied  him  with 
all  the  materials  of  happiness;  but  Ahriman  marred  this  haji- 
piness  by  introducing  evil  into  ihe  world,  and  creating  Baiage 
beasts  and  poisonous  reptiles  and  plants.  In  consequence  of 
tbia  evil  and  good  are  now  mingled  together  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  the  followers  of  good  and  evil  —  the  adherents 
of  Onnuzd  and  Ahriman  —  carry  on  incessant  war.  Bui  this 
slate  of  things  will  not  last  forever.  The  time  will  come  when 
the  adherents  of  Ornmzd  shall  everywhere  be  victorious,  and 
Ahriman  and  his  followers  be  consigned  to  dilrknese  forever. 

The  religious  rites  of  the  ancient  Persians  were  exceedingly 
simple.  They  used  neither  temples,  altars,  nor  statues,  and' 
performed  their  sacrifices  on  the  tops  of  mountains.  They 
adored  fire,  light,  and  the  sun,  as  emblems  of  Ormuzd,  the 
source  of  all  light  and  purity,  but  did  not  regard  them  as  inde- 
pendent deities.  The  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
regulated  by  the  priests,  who  were  called  Ma^.  The  learning 
of  the  Magi  was  connected  with  astrol<^y  and  enchantment,  in 
which  they  were  so  celebrated  that  ibeir  name  was  applied  to 
all  orders  of  magicians  and  enchanters. 

"As  to  the  age  of  the  books  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the 
period  at  which  Zoroaster  lived,  there  is  the  greatest  difference 
of  opinion.  He  is  mentioned  by  Plato,  who  speaks  of  'the 
magic  (or  religious  doctrines)  of  Zoroaster  the  Ormazdian.' 
As  Plato  speaks  of  his  religion  as  something  established  in  the 
form  of  Magism,  or  the  system  of  the  Medes  in  West  Iran, 
which  th^  Avesla  appears  to  have  originated  in  Buctria,  or 
East  Iran,  this  already  carries  the  age  of  Zoroaster  back  to 
at  least  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  before  Christ. 
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"Professor  Whitney  of  New  Haven  places  the  epoch  of 
Zoroaster  at '  least  B.  C.  1000,'  and  adds  that  all  attempts  to 
reconstruct  Persian  chronology  or  history  prior  to  the  reign 
of  the  first  Sassanid  have  been  relinquished  as  futile.  I>6l- 
linger  thinks  he  may  have  been  '  somewhat  later  than  Moses, 
perhaps  about  B.  C.  1300,'  but  says  'it  is  impossible  to  fix  pre- 
cisely' when  he  lived.  Rawlinson  merely  remarks  that  Berosus 
places  him  anterior  to  B.  C.  2234.  Haug  is  inclined  to  date 
the  Gdthas,  the  oldest  songs  of  the  Avesta,  as  early  as  the  tune 
of  Moses.  Rapp,  after  a  thorough  comparison  of  ancient 
writers,  concludes  that  Zoroaster  lived  B.  C.  1200  or  1300.  In 
this  he  agrees  with  Duncker,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  decided 
upon  the  same  date.  It  is  not  far  from  the  period  given  by 
the  oldest  Greek  writer  who  speaks  of  Zoroaster, — Xanthus  of 
Sardis,  a  contemporary  of  Darius.  It  is  the  period  given  by 
Cephalion,  a  writer  of  the  second  centuty,  who  takes  it  from 
three  independent  sources.  We  ha^a  no  sources  now  open  to 
us  which  enable 'ois  to  come  nearer  than  this  to  the  time  in 
which  he  lived. 

"  Nor  is  anything  known  with  ce^-tainty  of  the  place  where 
he  lived,  or  the  events  of  his  life.  Most  modem  writers  sup- 
pose that  he  resided  in  Bactria.  Haug  maintains  that  the 
language  of  the  Zend  books  is  Bactrian.  A  highly  mythologi- 
cal and  fabulous  life  of  Zoroaster,  translated  by  Anquetil 
du  Perron,  called  the  Zartrisht-Namah,  describes  him  as  going 
to  Iran  in  his  thirtieth  year,  spending  twenty  years  in  the 
desert,  working  miracles  during  ten  years,  and  giving  lessons 
of  philosophy  in  Babylon,  with  Pythagoras  as  his  pupil.  All 
this  is  based  on  the  theory  (now  proved  to  be  false)  of  his 
living  in  the  time  of  Darius.  '  The  language  of  the  Avesta,' 
says  Max  Muller,  '  is  so  much  more  primitive  than  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Darius,  that  many  centuries  must  have  passed  between 
the  two  periods  represented  by  these  two  strata  of  language. 
These  inscriptions  are  in  the  Acha&menian  dialect,  which  is  the 
Zend  in  a  later  stage  of  linguistic  growth.'" 

J.  Freeman  Cla&ke  -^7W»  Great  Meli4rum*. 


20ROASTKH, 


Wordsworth  thus  alliidea  to  the  worshi]i  of  tlio  PcrsianB  ; — 

" the  Poi'Bidn,  —  «e«loaa  to  reject 

Allar  aud  IniB^,  ftad  the  inclusive  wnIIs 
And  nwfa  a(  lemplcs  buill  by  buiuBn  bands, — 
The  loftiest  heights  uceailing  tram  Iheir  lopi, 
Wilh  mjrtle-wreatheJ  Tisra  on  his  Irows, 
Presented  aacriflee  (□  Mooa  and  Stars 
And  lo  the  Winds  and  moUier  Elenicnts, 
And  the  whole  uircle  uf  the  Heavens,  far  him 
A  seiuitiic  cxistcuce  and  a  God." 

Eicuriion,  Book  IV. 

In  Cliilde  Harold,  Byron  speaks  thus  of  the  Persian  wor- 
ship:  — 

"  Xot  vslnlf  did  the  carlf  Persian  muke 
His  dltsr  the  high  plocus  aod  the  peak 
Of  eartli-o'crguzing  niouDUins,  and  ihua  take 
A  fit  aud  uuwalted  temple,  there  lo  seek 
The  Spirit,  ia  whone  hooor  shrines  are  weak, 
Upreared  of  tiuniaa  hands.    Come  and  eompora 
Columnii  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 
With  Nature's  I'cidms  of  worship,  earth  and  aar, 

Nor  Sx  on  fond  abodua  lu 


The  religion  of  Zoroaster  continued  to  flourish  even  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity-,  and  in  the  third  century  wua 
the  dominant  faith  of  the  East,  till  the  rise  of  thu  Mahometiin 
jmwer  and  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh 
century,  who  compelled  the  greater  number  of  the  Persians  to 
renounce  their  ancient  faith.  Those  who  refused  to  abandon 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors  fled  to  the  deserts  of  Kerraan 
and  to  Hindustan,  where  they  stiil  exist  under  the  name  of 
Parsees,  a  name  derived  from  Pars,  the  ancient  name  of  Per- 
sia. The  Arabs  call  them  Guebers,  from  an  Arabic  word  sig- 
nifying unbelievers.  At  Bombay  the  Parsees  are  at  this  day  a 
very  active,  intelligent,  and  wealthy  class.  For  purity  of  life, 
honesty,  and  conciliatory  manners,  they  are  favorably  distin- 
guished. They  have  numerous  temples  to  Fire,  which  they 
adore  as  the  symbol  of  the  divinity. 

The  Persian  religion  mokes  the  subject  of  the  finest  tale  in 
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Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  the  Fire  Worshippers.     -The  Gueber 
i.hief  says :  — 

**  Yes !  I  am  of  that  impious  i-ace, 

Those  dlaves  of  Fire,  that  mom  and  even 

Hail  their  creator's  dwelling-place 
Among  the  living -lights  of  heaven ; 

Yes !  I  am  of  that  outcast  crew 

To  Iran  and  to  vengeance  true, 

Who  cui*sc  the  hour  your  Arabs  came 

To  desecrate  our  shrines  of  flame. 

And  swear  before  God's  burning  eye, 

To  break  our  country's  chains  or  die." 

HixDu  Mythology. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindus  is  professedly  founded  on  the 
Vedas.  To  these  books  of  their  scripture  they  attach  the 
greatest  sanctity,  and  state  that  Brahma  himself  composed 
them  at  the  creation.  But  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
Vedas  is  attributed  to  the  sage  Vyasa,  about  five  thousand 
years  ago. 

The  Vedas  undoubtedly  teach  the  belief  of  one  supreme  God. 
The  name  of  this  deity  is  Brahma.  His  attributes  are  repre- 
sented by  the  three  personified  powers  of  creation^  preserva- 
tion^ and  destricction^  which,  under  the  respective  names  of 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  form  the  Trimurti  or  triad  of  prin- 
cipal Hindu  gods.  Of  the  inferior  gods  the  most  important 
are,  1.  Indra,  the  god  of  heaven,  of  thunder,  lightning,  storm, 
and  rain ;  2.  Agni,  the  god  of  fire ;  3.  Yama,  the  god  of  the 
infernal  regions ;  4.  Surya,  the  god  of  the  sun. 

Brahma  is  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and  the  source  from 
which  all  the  individual  deities  have  sprung,  and  into  which 
all  will  ultimately  be  absorbed.  "As  milk  changes  to  curd, 
and  water  to  ice,  so  is  Brahma  variously  transformed  and  di- 
versified, without  aid  of  exterior  means  of  any  sort.  The 
human  soul,  according  to  the  Vedas,  is  a  portion  of  the  su- 
preme ruler,  as  a  spark  is  of  the  fire. 

"Brahma,  at  first  a  word  meaning  prayer  and  devotion, 
becomes  in  the  laws  of  Manu  the  primal  God,  first-bom  of  the 
creation,  from  the  self-existent  being,  in  the  form  of  a  golden 
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egg.  He  became  tlip  tretttor  of  all  things  hy  the  power  of 
prayer.  In  the  struggle  for  aaceDdancy,  which  took  plat'e  be- 
tween the  prieata  and  the  warriors,  Brahma  naturally  became 
the  deity  of  the  former.  But,  meantime,  a^  we  have  seen,  the 
worsliip  of  Vishnn  had  been  extending  itself  in  one  region, 
and  that  of  Siva  in  another.  Then  took  |t!ace  those  mysterious 
wars  between  tlie  kings  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  races,  of  which 
the  great  epics  contain  all  that  we  know. 
Atid  at  the  close  of  these  wars  a  com- 
promise was  apparently  accepted,  by 
which  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  were 
united  in  one  supreme  God,  as  creator, 
preserver,  and  destroyer,  ail  in  one. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  this  Hindoo 
Triad  was  the  result  of  an  ingenious 
and  successful  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
the  Brahmans,  to  unite  all  classes  of 
worshipfwrs  in  India  against  the  Bud- 
dhists. In  this  sense  the  Brahmans  ed- 
ited anew  the  Mahabhiirata,  inserting  in 
that  epic  passages  eictoUing  Vishnu  in 
the  form  of  Krishna.  The  Greek  ac- 
counts of  India  whieh  followed  the  inva- 

BJon  of  Alexander  speak  of  the  worship  of  Hercules  as  preva- 
lent in  the  East,  and  by  Hercules  they  apparently  mean  the 
god  Krishna.  The  struggle  between  the  Brahmans  and  Bud- 
dhists lasted  during  nine  centuries  (fi-om  A.  D.  500  to  A.  D. 
1400),  ending  with  the  total  expulsion  of  Buddhism  and  the 
triumphant  establishment  of  the  Triad  as  the  woi'sbip  of  India. 

"Before  this  Triad  or  Trimurti  (of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva)  there  seems  to  have  been  another,  consisting  of  Agni, 
ludra,  and  Snrya.  This  may  have  given  the  Lint  of  the  second 
Triad,  which  distributed  among  the  three  gods  the  attributes 
of  Creation,  Destruction,  and  Renovation.  Of  these  Bralima, 
the  creator,  ceased  soon  U}  l)e  popular,  and  the  worship  of  Siva 
and  Vishnu  as  Krishna  remain  as  the  popular  religion  of 
India.    .    .     . 

"But  all  the  efforts  of  Brahmanism  could   not  arrest  the 
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natural  development  of  the  system.  It  passed  on  into  poly- 
theism and  idolatry.  The  worship  of  India  for  many  cen- 
turies has  been  divided  into  a  multitude  of  sects.  While 
the  majority  of  the  Brahmans  still  profess  to  recognize  the 
equal  divinity  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  the  mass  of  the 
people  worship  Krishna,  Rama,  the  Singam,  and  many  other 
gods  and  idols.  There  are  Hindoo  Atheists,  who  revile  the 
Vedas ;  there  are  the  Kabirs,  who  are  a  sort  of  Hindoo 
Quakers,  and  op])ose  all  worship ;  the  RamanyjaSy  an  ancient 
sect  of,  Vishnu  worshippers  ;  the  Mamavats^  living  in  monas- 
teries ;  the  Patithis^  who  oppose  all  austerities ;  the  Maharaja^ 
whose  religion  consists  with  great  licentiousness.  Most  of  these 
are  worshippers  of  Vishnu  or  of  Siva,  for  Brahmarworship  has 
wholly  disappeared."         j   frekman  Clarke.  -  Ten  Great  ReUgtatu. 


Vishnu. 

Vishnu  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  triad  of  the  Hindus, 
and  is  the  i)cr8onification  of  the  preserving  principle.  To  pro- 
tect the  world  in  various  epochs  of  danger,  Vishnu  descended 
to  the  earth  in  different  incarnations,  or  bodily  forms,  which 
descents  are  called  Avatars.  They  are  very  numerous,  but  ten 
are  more  ])articularly  specified.  The  first  Avatar  was  as  Mat- 
sya,  the  Fish,  under  which  form  Vishnu  preserved  Manu,  the 
ancestor  of  the  human  race,  during  a  universal  deluge.  The 
second  Avatar  was  in  the  form  of  a  Tortoise,  which  form  he 
assumed  to  support  the  earth  when  the  gods  were  churning  the 
sea  for  the  beverage  of  immortality,  Amrita. 

We  may  omit  the  other  Avatars,  which  were  of  the  same 
general  character,  that  is,  interpositions  to  protect  the  right  or 
to  punish  wrong-doers,  and  come  to  the  ninth,  which  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Avatars  of  Vishnu,  in  which  he  appeared  in 
the  human  form  of  Krishna,  an  invincible  warrior,  who  by  his 
exploits  relieved  the  earth  from  the  tyrants  who  oppressed  it. 

Buddha  is  by  the  followers  of  the  Brahmanical  religion  re- 
garded as  a  delusive  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  assumed  by  him  in 
order  to  induce  the  Asuras,  opponents  of  the  gods,  to  abandon 
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lliv  sa<Tefl  ordinances  of  the  Vedas,  by  which  means  tliey  lost 
tlieir  strength  and  siipreniacy. 

Kalki  is  the  name  of  tlie  tenth  Avatar,  in  whieli  Vishnu  will 
appear  at  tlie  end  of  the  present  age  of  tlie  world  to  destroy  all 
vice  and  wickedness,  and  to  restore  mankind  to  virtue  and 
purity. 

Siva. 

Siva  is  the  third  person  of  the  Hindu  triad.  He  is  the  per- 
sonification of  the  destroying  principle.  Though  the  third 
named,  he  is,  in  respect  to  the  number 
of  his  worshippers  and  the  extension  of 
his  worship,  before  either  of  the  others. 
In  the  Piiranas  (the  scriptures  of  the 
modern  Hindu  religion)  no  nllusiou  i 
made  to  the  original  power  of  tliia  god  , 
as  a  destroyer ;  as  that  power  is  not  to 
be  called  into  exercise  till  after  the 
expiration  of  twelve  millions  of  years, 
or  when  the  universe  vr\\\  come  to  an 
end  ;  and  Mahadeva  (another  name  for 
Siva)  is  rather  the  representative  of  regeneration  than  of 
destruction. 

The  worshippers  of  Vishmi  and  Siva  form  two  sects,  each  of 
which  proclaims  the  superiority  of  its  favorite  deity,  denying 
the  claims  of  the  other,  and  Bralima,  the  creator,  having  finished 
his  work,  seems  to  bo  regarded  as  no  longer  active,  and  has 
now  only  one  temple  in  India,  while  Mahadeva  and  Vishnu 
have  many.  The  worshipiiers  of  Vishnu  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  a  greater  tenderness  for  lite  and  consequent 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  a  worship  less  cruel  than 
that  of  the  followers  of  Siva. 


JPOGEENAUT, 

Whether  the  worshippers  of  Ju^emaut  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  followers  of  Vishnu  or  Siva,  our  authorities  diff( 
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The  temple  stands  near  the  shore,  about  three  hundred  miles 
southwest  of  Calcutta.  The  idol  is  a  carved  block  of  wood, 
witb  a  hideous  face,  painted  black,  and  a  distended  blood-red 
mouth.  On  festival  days  the  throne  of  the  image  is  placed  on 
a  tower  sixty  feet  high,  moving  on  wheels.  Six  long  ropes  are 
attached  to  the  tower,  by  which  the  people  draw  it  along.  The 
priests  and  their  attendants  stand  round  the  throne  on  the 
towei.  and  occasionally  turn  to  the  worshippers  with  songs  and 
gestures.  While  the  tower  moves  along  numbers  of  the  devout 
worshippers  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  be 
crushed  by  the  wheels,  and  the  multitude  shout  in  approbation 
of  the  act,  as  a  pleasing  sacrifice  to  the  idol.  Every  year,  par- 
ticularly at  two  great  festivals  in  March  and  July,  pilgrims 
flock  in  crowds  to  the  temple.  Not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  people  are  said  to  visit  the  place  on  these  occasions, 
w^hen  all  castes  eat  together. 

Castes. 

The  division  of  the  Hindus  into  classes  or  castes,  with  fixed 
occupations,  existed  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  founded  upon  conquest,  the  first  three 
castes  being  composed  of  a  foreign  race,  who  subdued  the 
natives  of  the  countrv  and  reduced  them  to  an  inferior  caste. 
Others  trace  it  to  the  fondness  of  perpetuating,  by  descent 
from  father  to  son,  certain  offices  or  occupations. 

The  Hindu  tradition  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  various  castes.  At  the  creation  Brahma  resolved 
to  give  the  earth  inhabitants  who  should  be  direct  emanations 
from  his  own  body.  Accordingly  from  his  mouth  came  forth 
the  eldest  born,  Brahma  (tlie  priest),  to  whom  he  confided  the 
four  Yedas ;  from  his  right  arm  issued  Shatriya  (the  warrior), 
and  from  his  left,  tlie  warrior's  wife.  His  thighs  produced 
Vaissyas,  male  and  female  (agriculturists  and  traders),  and 
lastly  from  his  feet  si)rang  Sudras  (mechanics  and  labprers). 

The  four  sons  of  Brahma,  so  significantly  brought  into  the 
worl<l,  became  the  fathers  of  the  human  race,  and  heads  of 
their  respective  castes.     They  were  commanded  to  regard  the 


four  Vcdas  as  containing  all  the  rulea  of  their  faith,  and  all 
that  was  necessary  lo  guide  them  in  their  religious  ceremonies. 
They  were  also  commanded  to  take  rank  in  the  order  of  their 
hirlli,  the  Brahmans  uppermost,  as  having  sprung  from  the 
head  of  Brahma. 

A  strong  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between  the  first 
three  castes  and  the  Sudras.  The  former  are  allowed  to  re- 
ceive instruction  from  the  Vedas,  which  is  not  permitted  to 
tlie  Sudras.  The  Brahmans  possess  the  privilege  of  teaching 
the  Vedas,  and  were  in  former  times  in  exclusive  poasession  of 
all  knowledge.  Though  the  sovereign  of  the  country  was 
chosen  from  the  Shatriya  class,  also  called  Rajputs,  the 
Brahmans  jjossessed  the  real  power,  and  were  the  royal  coun- 
Bcliors,  the  judges  and  magistrates  of  the  country;  their 
persons  and  property  were  inviolable;  and  though  they  com- 
mitted the  greatest  crimes,  they  could  only  be  banished  from 
the  kingdom.  They  were  to  be  treated  by  sovereigns  with  the 
greatest  respect,  for  "  a  Brahman,  whether  learned  or  ignorant, 
is  a  |K>werful  divinity." 

WTien  the  Brahman  arrives  at  years  of  maturity  it  becomes 
his  duty  to  marry.  He  ought  to  ho  supported  by  the  con- 
tributions of  the  rich,  and  not  to  be  obliged  to  gain  his  sub- 
sistence by  any  laborious  or  productive  occupation.  But  as  all 
the  Brahmans  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  working  classes 
uf  the  community,  it  was  found  necessary  to  allow  them  to  en- 
gage in  productive  employments. 

Wo  need  aay  little  of  the  two  intermediate  classes,  whose 
rank  and  privileges  may  be  readily  inferred  from  their  occupa- 
tions.    The  Sudras  or  fourth  class  are  bound  to  servile  attend- 
ance on  the  higher  classes,  especially  the  Brahmans,  but  they 
may  followmechaniciU  occupations  and  practical  arts, as  painting 
and  writing,  or  become  traders  or  husbandmen.    Consequently 
■       they  sometimes  grow  rich,  and  it  will  also  sometimes  happen 
H      that  Brahmans  become  poor.     That  fact  works  its  usual  conso- 
^M      quencc,  and  rich  Sudras  sometimes  employ  poor  Brahmans  in 
H     menial  occupations. 

H  There  is  another  class  lower  even  than  the  Sudras,  for  it  h 

H     not  one  of  the  original  pure  classes,  but  spring  ittyov  vx-uav 
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authorized  union  of  individuals  of  different  castes.     These 

the  Pariahs,  who  are  employed  in  the  lowest  services  and  treai 

with  the  utmost  severity.     They  are  compelled  to  do  what 

one  else  can  do  without  })ollution.     They  are  not  only  o 

I  sidered  unclean  themselves,  but  they  render  unclean  every  thi 

they  touch.     They  are  dej)rived  of  all  civil  rights,  and  st 

I  matized  by  particular  laws,  regulating  their  mode  of  life,  tb 

houses  and  their  furniture.     They  are  not  allowed  to  visit  1 

pagodas  or  temples  of  the  other  castes,  but  have  their  o 

J,  J  pagodas  and   religious  exercises.      They  are  not  suffered 

'il  enter  the  houses  of  the  other  castes  ;  if  it  is  done  incautioui 

or  from  necessity,  the  place  must  be  purified  by  religious  ce 
monies.     They  must  not  appear  at  public  markets,  and  f 
U  confined  to  the  use  of  particular  wells,  which  they  are  oblig 

l^J         *  to  surround  with  bones  of  animals,  to  warn  others  agaij 

using  them.  They  dwell  in  miserable  hovels,  distant  fn 
cities  and  villages,  and  are  under  no  restrictions  in  r^ard 
food,  which  last  is  not  a  privilege,  but  a  mark  of  ignominy, 
if  they  were  so  degraded  that  nothing  could  pollute  the 
The  three  higher  castes  are  prohibited  entirely  the  use  of  flee 
The  fourth  is  allowed  to  eat  all  kinds  except  beef,  but  only  t 
lowest  caste  is  allowed  every  kind  of  food  without  restrictioi 
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Buddha. 

Buddha,  whom  the  Vedas  represent  as  a  delusive  incamatic 
of  Vishnu,  is  said  by  his  followers  to  have  been  a  mortal  sag 
whose  name  was  Gautama,  called  also  by  the  complimentai 
epithets  of  Sakyasinha,  the  Lion,  and  Buddha,  the  Sage. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  various  epochs  assigned  to  his  birt 
it  is  inferred  that  he  lived  about  one  thousand  years  befo) 
Christ. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  king ;  and  when  in  conformity  to  tl 
usage  of  the  country  he  wa.s,  a  few  days  after  his  birth,  pr 
sented  before  the  altar  of  a  deity,  the  image  is  said  to  ha'^ 
inclined  its  liead,  as  a  presage  of  the  future  greatness  of  tl 
new-bom  prophet.    The  child  soon  developed  faculties  of  tl 


first  order,  anil  becamp  equally  diet  in  guisheil  Iiythe  uncommon 
beauty  of  his  person.  Ho  sooner  had  he  growu  to  years  ot 
maturity  than  ho  began  to  reflect  deeply  on  the  depravity 
and  misery  of  mankind,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  retiring 
from  society  and  devoting  himself  to  meditation.  His  father 
in  vain  opposed  this  design.  Buddha  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
his  guards,  and  having  found  a  secure  retreat,  lived  for  six 
years  undisturbed  in  his  devout  contemplations.  At  the  cxjii- 
ration  of  that  period  he  camu  forward  ut  Benares  as  a  religiooH 
teacher.  At  first  some  who  heard  him  doubted  of  the  sound- 
nesti  of  hia  mind ;  but  his  doctrines  soon  giuneil  credit,  and 
were  propagated  so  rapidly  that  Buddha  himself  lived  to  see 
them  spread  all  over  India. 

The  yonng  jirince  distinguished  himself  by  his  personal  and 
intellectual  qualities,  but  still  more  by  lits  early  piety.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  laws  of  Manu  that  it  wsis  not  unusual,  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  Brahmanism,  for  those  seeking  a  superior 
piety  to  turn  hermits,  and  to  live  alone  in  the  forest,  engaged 
in  acts  of  prayer,  meditation,  abstinence,  and  the  study  of  the 
Vcdas.  This  practice,  however,  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  Brahmans.  It  was,  therefore,  a  grief  to  the  king,  when 
hiH  son,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  aud  highly  accomplished  in 
every  kingly  faculty  of  body  and  mind,  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  toward  the  life  of  an  anchorit«. 


He  first  visited  the  Brahmans,  and  listened  to  their  doctrines, 
but  found  no  satisfaction  therein.  The  wisest  among  them 
could  not  teach  him  true  peace,  —  that  profound  inward  rest, 
which  was  already  called  Nirvana,  He  was  twenty-nine  years 
old.  Although  disapproving  of  the  Brahmanic  austerities  aa 
an  end,  he  practised  them  daring  six  years,  in  order  to  subdue 
the  senses.  He  then  became  satisfie<l  that  the  path  to  perfec- 
tion did  not  lie  that  way.  He  therefore  resumed  his  former 
diet  and  a  more  comfortable  mode  of  life,  and  so  lost  many 
disciples  who  had  been  attracted  by  his  amazing  austerity. 
Alone  in  his  hermitage,  he  came  at  last  to  that  solid  conviction, 
that  knotdedffe  never  to  be  shaken,  of  the  lal«&Ql^\:an^.,N4V^.€a- 
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had  seemed  to  him  the  only  foundation  of  a  truly  free  li 

The  spot  where,  after  a  week  of  constant  meditation,  he  at  h 

arrived  at  this  beatific  vision,  became  one  of  the  most  sacr 

places  in  India.     He  was  seated  under  a  tree,  his  face  to  t 

east,  not  having  moved  for  a  day  and  night,  when  he  attam 

the  triple  science,  which  was  to  rescue  mankind  from  its  wo 

Twelve  hundred   years  after  the  death  of    the   Buddha, 

Chinese  pilgrim  was  shown  what  then  passed  for  the  sacr 

tree. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Having  attained  this  inward  certainty  of  vision,  he  decid 
to  teach  the  world  his  truth.  He  knew  well  what  it  woi 
bring  hhii,  —  what  opposition,  insult,  neglect,  scorn.  But 
thought  of  three  classes  of  men  :  those  who  were  already 
the  way  to  the  truth  and  did  not  need  him  ;  those  who  wt 
fixed  in  error  and  whom  he  could  not  help ;  and  the  jk 
doubters,  uncertain  of  their  way.  It  was  to  help  these  last,  t 
doubters,  that  the  Buddha  went  forth  to  preach.  On  his  w 
to  the  holy  city  of  India,  Benares,  a  serious  difficulty  arrest 
him  at  the  Ganges,  namely,  his  having  no  money  to  pay  t 

i:  j|  boatman  for  his  passage.    At  Benares  he  made  his  first  c< 

verts,  "  turning  the  wheel  of  the  law  "  for  the  first  time.  I 
discourses  are  contained  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhis 
He  converted  great  numbers,  his  father  among  the  rest,  b 
met  with  fierce  opposition  from  the  Hindu  Scribes  and  Pha 
sees,  the  leading  Brahmans.  So  he  lived  and  taught,  and  di 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

I^^j,  The  Buddhists  reject  entirely  the  authority  of  the  Vedj 

and  the  religious  observances  prescribed  in  them  and  kept  1 
the  Hindus.  They  also  reject  the  distinction  of  castes,  ai 
prohibit  all  bloody  sacrifices,  and  allow  animal  food.  The 
])riests  are  chosen  from  all  classes ;  they  are  expected  to  pi 
cure  their  maintenance  by  perambulation  and  begging,  an 
among  other  things,  it  is  their  duty  to  endeavor  to  turn 
some  use  things  thrown  aside  as  useless  by  others,  and  to  d: 
cover  the  medicinal  power  of  plants.  But  in  Ceylon  thr 
orders  of  priests  are  recognized  ;  those  of  the  highest  order  a 
usually  men  of  high  birth  and  learning,  and  are  supported 
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the  principal  Itniples,  most  of  which  have  been  richly  codowed 
by  the  former  monarohs  of  tlie  lountry. 

For  several  centarics  after  the  appearance  of  Buddha,  his 
Beet  seems  to  have  been  tolerated  by  the  Brahmans,  and 
Buddhism  appears  to  have  penetrated  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dustan in  every  direction,  and  to  have  been  carried  to  Ceylon, 
and  to  the  eastern  peninsula.  But  afterwards  it  had  to  endure 
in  India  a  long  continued  persecution,  which  ultiniately  bad 
the  effect  of  entirely  aboliabing  it  in  the  country  where  it  had 
originated,  but  to  scatter  it  widely  over  adjacent  countries. 
Biiddbism  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  China  about 
the  year  65  of  our  era.  From  China  it  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  Cores,  Jafian,  and  Java. 

The  cliartning  poem  called  the  Light  of  Asia,  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Arnold,  has  lately  called  general  attention  to  Buddhism.  The 
following  is  an  extract  fxpm  it : — 

"  FonJIy  SiddirUii  ilrew  Iho  proud  bead  clown 
Pitted  the  ihiniog  neck,  and  aald  *  Be  aUll, 
White  Knataka!  be  still,  and  boar  me  now 
The  fartbeat  Jaurocy  ever  tider  rode; 
KoTthia  nighl  lake  I  bono  to  find  the  tnilh. 
And  where  mj  quest  will  end  jet  know  I  not. 
8aTe  thai  it  shall  not  end  uatil  I  find. 
Tbercforo  tn-oighl,  (rood  iteed,  be  fierce  and  bold  I 
Lei  DOiliiiig  stay  thee,  thongh  a  tbouaanil  blades 
Deny  the  road!  let  neither  wall  noi  moat 
Forbid  our  flight!    Look!  ifl  touch  Iby  Sank 
And  cry.  "On,  Kaolaka!  "  let  whirlwiuds  la^ 
Betiioil  Iby  courae!    Be  fire  ami  nir,  my  horse* 
To  itcad  thy  lord,  so  shalt  thou  shore  wiib  him 
The  greatness  of  this  deed  which  betpti  tbc  wartd| 
For  therefiire  ride  I,  not  for  men  alone. 
But  for  nil  thinfn  which,  speechless,  share  our  pain. 
And  have  no  hope,  nor  wit  to  oak  for  hope. 
Now,  iberefore,  bear  thy  roasler  vatorooaly ! ' " 


Tub  Gra}<d  Laua. 

It  is  a  doctrine  alike  of  the  Brahminical  Hindus  and  of  the 
Buddhist  sect  that  the  confinement  of  the  human  soul,  an 
emanation  of  the  divine  spirit>  in  a  human  body,  is  a  state  gt 
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misery,  and  the  consequence  of  frailties  and  sins  committed 
during  former  existences.  But  they  hold  that  some  few  indi- 
viduals have  appeared  on  tliis  earth  from  time  to  time,  not 
under  the  necessity  of  terrestrial  existence,  but  who  volun- 
tarily descend  to  the  earth  to  promote  the  welfare  of  makind. 
Those  individuals  have  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  re- 
appearances of  Buddha  himself,  in  which  capacity  the  line  is 
continued  till  the  present  day  in  the  several  Lamas  of  Thibet, 
China,  and  other  countries  where  Buddhism  prevails.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  victories  of  Gengis  Khan  and  his  successors, 
the  Lama  residing  in  Thibet  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  chief 
pontiff  of  the  sect.  A  separate  province  was  assigned  to  him 
as  his  own  territory,  and  besides  his  spiritual  dignity  he  became 
to  a  limited  extent  a  temporal  monarch.  He  is  styled  the 
Dalai  Lama. 

._  The  first  Christian  missionaries  who  proceeded   to  Thibet 

r]  were  surprised  to  find  there  in  the  heart  of  Asia  a  pontifical 

court  and  several  other  ecclesiastical  institutions  resemblinir 
those  of  the  Konian  Catholic  church.     They  found  convents 
(^  I  for  priests  and  nuns ;  also,  processions  and  forms  of  religious 

worship,  attended  with  much  pomp  and  splendor ;  and  many 
were  induced  by  these  similarities  to  consider  Lamaism  as  a 
sort  of  degenerated  Christianity.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Lamas  derived  some  of  these  practices  from  the  Nestorian 
Christians,  who  were  settled  in  Tartary  when  Buddhism  was 
introduced  into  Thibet. 


-  ■ 


;.  1 
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Prester  John. 

An  early  account,  communicated  probably  by  travelling 
merchants,  of  a  Lama  or  8])iritual  chief  among  the  Tartars, 
seems  to  have  occasioned  in  Europe  the  report  of  a  Presbyter 
or  Prester  John,  a  Christian  pontiff,  resident  in  Upper  Asia. 
The  Poi)e  sent  a  mission  in  search  of  him,  as  did  also  Louis  IX. 
of  France,  some  years  later,  but  both  missions  were  unsuc- 
cessful, though  the  small  communities  of  Nestorian  Christians, 
which  they  did  find,  served  to  keep  up  the  belief  in  Europe 
*'      °'ioh  a  personage  did  exist  somewhere  in  the  East.    At  last 
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in  the  fiftt^GUtii  ceiitur_v,  a  Portuguost-  traveller,  PeciroCovilham, 
happening  to  hear  tfaat  there  wiut  a  Christian  prince  in  the 
country  of  the  Abeaaines  (Abysainia),  not  far  frain  the  Red 
Sea,  coueladed  that  tJiis  muat  be  the  true  Prester  John.  He 
aceorfiingly  went  thither,  and  penetrated  to  the  court  of  the 
king,  whom  he  caUs  Negus.  Milton  alludes  to  him  in  Paradiw? 
Ixwt,  Book  XI.,  where,  describing  Adam's  vision  of  hi»  de^ 
sccndants  in  their  various  nationa  and  cities,  scattered  over  th^ 
^aop  of  the  earth,  he  aays,  — 

■ ' Nor  did  bia  «ye»  not  ken 

Th  empire  of  Ne^rna,  to  bU  utmost  poit 
Brcuro,  aod  the  1e»  nuuiUiuu  kings. 

la  «mJ  Q[iiila«  Mtd  Mdind ' 


CIL\FTER   XXXI. 


KORTHERX  MTTHOLfKJY.  — V-VLHALL.\.— THB  TALKTRIOR. 

THE  rtories  wliuh  have  t-nirage-l  our  attention  thns  far 
Mate  to  the  nijihi>lf>!ij'  of  MUthv rn  regions.  But  there 
is  aHiitlifr  Ijrimli  oi  ancient  siii>erstitions  which  oug^t  not 
to  Vie  entirely  overK'oke'l,  esjiecially  as  it  belongs  to  the 
nations  from  which  we.  through  our  English  ancestors,  derive 
our  origin.  It  Ls  that  of  the  northern  nations  called  Scan- 
dinavians, who  inhal)it<^1  the  countries  now  knon-n  as  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Norway,  an-l  Icelan-l.  These  mjlholt^cal  records 
are  contained  in  two  collections  called  the  Eddaa,  of  vbich  the 
oldest  is  in  ]>oetry  and  dates  liack  to  the  year  1056,  the  more 
moilem,  or  prose  Edda,  being  of  the  date  of  1640. 

Accoriling  to  the  Edrlas  there  was  once  no  heaven  above 
nor  earth  beneath,  but  only  a  bottomless  deep,  and  a  world  of 
inist  in  which  flowcl  a  fountain.  Twelve  rivers  issued  from 
this  fountain,  and  when  they  bad  flowed  far  from  their  soarce, 
they  froze  into  ice,  an-l  one  layer  accumulating  over  another, 
the  great  deep  was  filled  up. 

Southward  from  the  world  of  mist  was  the  world  of  light. 
From  this  flowed  a  warm  wintl  upon  the  ice  and  melted  it. 
The  vapors  rose  in  the  air  and  formed  clouds,  from  which 
sprang  Ymir,  the  Frost  giant  and  bis  progeny,  and  the  cow 
Audfatunbla,  whose  milk  afforded  nourishment  and  food  to  the 
(406) 
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giaiil.  The  cow  got  nouiislunent  by  licking  the  hoar  froBt  and 
salt  from  the  ice.  While  she  was  oue  day  licking  the  salt 
BtoneB  there  appeared  at  first  the  hair  of  a  man,  on  the  second 
day  the  whole  head,  and  on  the  third  the  entire  form  endowed 
with  beauty,  agility,  and  power.  Tliis  new  being  was  a  go*!, 
from  whom  and  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  giant  race,  sprang 
the  three  brothers  Odin,  ViJi,  and  Ve,  They  slew  the  giant 
Yniii',  and  out  of  his  body  formed  the  earth,  of  his  blood  the 
Beae,  of  bia  bones  the  mountains,  of  his  hair  the  trees,  of  his 
skull  tlie  heavens,  and  of  his  brain  clouds,  charged  with  hail 
and  snow.  Of  Ymir's  eyebrows  the  gods  formed  Midgard 
(mid  earth),  destineil  to  become  the  abode  of  man. 

Odin  then  regulated  the  periods  of  day  and  night  and  the 
seasons  by  placing  in  the  heavens  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
appointing  to  them  their  respective  courses.  As  soon  as  the 
sun  began  to  slied  its  raj's  upon  the  earth,  it  caused  the  voge- 
tuble  world  to  bud  and  sprout.  Shortly  after  the  gods  had 
created  the  world  tliey  walked  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  pleased 
with  their  new  work,  but  found  that  it  was  still  incomplete, 
for  it  was  without  hunuui  beings.  They  therefore  took  an  ash- 
troD  and  made  a  man  out  of  it,  and  they  made  a  woman  out  of 
an  alder,  and  called  the  man  Aske  and  the  woman  Embla. 
Odin  then  gave  them  life  and  BouI,YiIi  reason  and  motion,  and 
Ve  bestowed  upon  tliem  the  senses,  expressive  features,  and 
speech.  Midgard  was  then  given  tiiem  as  their  residence,  and 
they  became  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race. 

The  miglity  ash-tree  Tgdrasil  was  supposed  to  support  the 
whole  universe.  It  sprang  from  the  body  of  Yrnir,  and  had 
three  immense  roots,  extending  one  into  Asgard  (the  dwelling 
of  the  gods),  the  other  into  Jotunheim  (the  abode  of  the 
giants),  and  the  third  to  N^ilBebeim  (the  regions  of  darkness 
and  cold).  By  the  side  of  each  of  these  roots  is  a  spring, 
from  which  it  is  watered.  The  root  that  extends  into  Asgard 
is  carefully  tended  by  the  three  Noms,  goddesses  who  are 
regarded  as  the  dispensers  of  fate.  Tliey  are  Urdur  (the  past), 
Yerdandi  (the  present),  Skuld  (the  future).  The  spring  at  the 
Jotunheim  side  ie  Ymir's  well,  in  which  wisdom  and  wit  lie 
hidden,  but  that  of  Niffleheim  feeds  the  adder, 
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(<1iirkncsK),  which  perpetually  gnaws  at  the  root.  Four  ban 
run  across  the  brjinches  of  the  tree  and  bite  the  buds;  the 
represent  the  four  winds.  Under  the  tree  lies  Yinir,  and  whe 
he  tries  to  shake  off  its  weight  the  earth  quakes. 

Asgard  is  the  name  of  the  abode  of  the  gods,  access  towhic 
is  only  gained  by  LTOssing  the  bridge,  Bifrost  (the  rainbow^ 


Asgard  consists  of  golden  and  silver  palaces,  the  dwellings  o1 
the  gods,  hut  the  most  beautiful  of  these  is  Valhalla,  the 
residence  of  Odin.  Wlicii  seated  on  his  throne  he  overlookt 
all  lieaven  and  eartli,  TTpon  his  shoulders  are  the  ravens 
Hugin  and  Muiiin,  who  fly  every  day  over  the  whole  world, 
and  on  their  return  rejiort  tu  him  all  they  have  seen  and  heard, 
At  his  feet  lie  his  two  wolves,  Ocri  nnd  Frcki,  to  whom  Odin 
gives  all  the  meat  that  is  set  before  him,  for  he  himself  standi 
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in  uo  need  of  food.  Mead  is  for  him  both  food  and  drink. 
He  invented  the  Runic  cbaraeters,  mid  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Norns  to  engrave  the  rnnes  of  fate  upon  n  metal  shield.  From 
Odin 'a  name,  spelt  Wodin,  hb  it  Bometimes  is,  came  Wednea- 
day,  the  name  of  tlie  fourth  day  of  the  week, 

Odin  is  frequently  called  Alfadur  (All-father),  but  this  name 
is  aometinica  used  in  a  way  that  shows  that  the  Scandinavians 
had  an  idea  of  a  deity  superior  to  Odin,  uncieatod  and  eternal. 


Of  the  Joys  of  Valhalla. 

Valhalla  is  the  great  hall  of  Odin,  when-iu  he  feasts  with  his 
chosen  heroes,  all  those  who  have  falk-n  bravely  in  battle,  for 
all  who  die  a  peaceful  death  are  excluded.  The  flesh  of  the 
boar  Si'hrimnir  is  served  up  to  them,  and  is  abundant  tor  all. 
For  aitl'iOMgh  this  boar  is  cooked  every  morning,  he  becomes 
whole  again  every  uight.  For  drink  the  heroes  are  supplied 
abundantly  with  mead  from  the  sbe-goat  Heidnra.  When  the 
heroes  are  cot  feasting  they  amuse  themselves  with  fighting. 
Every  day  they  ride  out  into  tlie  court  or  field  and  fight  imtil 
thoy  cut  each  other  in  pieces.  This  is  their  pastime  ;  but  when 
meal-time  comes,  they  recover  from  their  wounds  and  return 
to  feast  in  Valhalla. 

The  Valkyrior. 

The  Valkyrior  are  warlike  virgins,  mounted  upon  horses  and 
armed  with  helmets,  shields,  and  spears,  Odin,  who  is  desi- 
rous to  collect  a  great  many  heroes  in  Valhalla,  to  be  able  tfl 
meet  the  giants  in  a  day  when  the  final  contest  must  come, 
sends  down  to  every  battle-field  to  make  choice  of  those  who 
shall  be  slain.  The  Valkyrior  are  his  messengers,  and  their 
name  means  "Choosers  of  the  slain."  When  they  ride  forth 
on  their  errand  their  armor  sheds  a  strange  flickering  light, 
which  flashes  up  over  the  northern  skies,  making  what  men 
call  the  "Anrora  Borealia,"  or  "Northern  Lights."' 

I  Gny'i  odo,  Tbe  Fatal  Sislen,  is  founded  va  Ihii  lupcntiJina. 
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The  following  is  by  Matthew  Arnold :  — 

•* He  crew  at  dawn  a  cheerful  note, 

To  wake  the  gods  and  heroes  to  their  tasks 

And  all  the  gods  and  all  the  heroes  woke. 

And  from  their  beds  the  heroes  rose  and  donned 

Their  arms,  and  led  their  horses  from  the  stall, 

And  mounted  them,  and  in  Valhalla's  court 

Were  ranged ;  and  then  the  daily  fray  began, 

And  all  day  long  they  there  ai*e  hacked  and  hewn 

'Mid  dust  and  groans,  and  limbs  lopped  o/T,  and  blood; 

But  all  at  night  return  to  Odin's  hall 

Woundlcss  and  frosh;  such  lot  is  theirs  in  heaven. 

And  the  Valkvries  on  their  steeds  went  forth 

m 

Toward  earth  and  fights  of  men ;  and  at  their  side 
Skulda,  the  youngest  of  the  Nornies,  rode; 
And  over  Bifrost,  where  is  Heimdall's  watch. 
Past  Midgard  Fortress,  down  to  Earth  they  came ; 
There  through  some  battle-field,  where  men  fall  fast. 
Their  horses  fellock-deep  in  blood,  they  ride. 
And  pick  the  bravest  warriors  out  for  death, 
Whom  they  bring  back  with  them  at  night  to  heaven. 
To  glad  the  gods,  and  feast  in  Odin's  hall." 

Balder  DeatL 

This  description  of  The  Funeral  of  Balder  is  by  Williai 

"^'•^i^-  "—Guest 

(^azed  through  the  cool  dusk,  till  his  eyes  did  rest 

Upon  the  noble  stories,  painted  fair 

On  the  high  panelling  and  roof-boards  there; 

For  over  the  high  seat,  in  his  ship,  there  lay 

The  gold-haired  Balder,  god  of  tlie  dead  day. 

The  spring-flowers  round  his  high  pile,  waiting  there 

Until  the  gods  there  to  the  torch  should  bear; 

And  they  were  wrought  on  this  side  and  on  that. 

Drawing  on  towards  him.    There  was  Frey,  and  sat 

On  the  gold-bristled  boar,  who  first  they  say 

Ploughed  the  brown  earth,  and  made  it  green  for  Frey ; 

Then  came  dark-bearded  Xir>d ;  and  after  him 

Freyia,  thin-robed,  about  her  ankles  slim 

The  grey  cats  playing.     In  another  place 

Thor's  hammer  gleamed  o'er  Thor's  red-bearded  face: 

And  Heimdal,  with  the  gold  horn  slung  behind, 

That  in  the  God's-dusk  he  shall  surelv  wind. 

Sickening  all  hearts  with  fear;  and  last  of  all, 

Was  Odin's  sorrow  wrought  upon  the  wall. 

As  slow-paced,  weaiy-faced,  he  went  along. 

Anxious  with  all  the  talcs  of  woe  and  wrong 

His  ravens.  Thought  and  Menioiy,  bring  to  him." 

Th6  Earthly  Paradise:  The  L-otjer*  o^ 


Thor,  the  ihunderer,  Odin's  eUieBlsoH,  is  the  strongpst  of  godn 
and  men,  and  poaaesttes  tliree  very  preeiuuti  thiuga.    The  drat 


IB  Ills  hammer,  MiStnir,  which  licth  llie  Frost  and  tlie  Mountain 
gi.inlsknowtotlieireost,  when  they  Rve  it  hurled  against  them  in 
the  air,  for  it  bus  split  luony  a  skull  of  their  fathers  and  kv^^vVcvA 
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When  thrown,  it  returns  to  his  hand  of  its  own  accord.  The 
second  rare  thing  he  possesses  is  called  the  belt  of  strength. 
When  he  girds  it  about  him  his  divine  might  is  doubled.  The 
third,  also  very  precious,  is  his  iron  gloves,  which  he  puts  on 
whenever  he  would  use  his  mallet  efficiently.  From  Thor's 
name  is  derived  our  word  Thursday. 

This  description  of  Thor  is  by  Longfellow :  — 

"  I  am  the  God  Thor, 
I  am  the  War  God, 
I  am  the  Thunderer ! 
Here  in  my  Norttdand, 
My  fastness  and  fortress, 
Reign  I  forever ! 

**  Here  amid  icebergs 
Rule  1  the  nations; 
This  is  my  hammer, 
Miulncr  the  mighty; 
Giants  and  sorcerei*s 
Cannot  withstand  it! 

**  These  are  the  gauntlets 
Wherewith  I  wield  it. 
And  hurl  it  afar  off; 
This  is  my  girdle ; 
WThenever  I  brace  it 
Strength  is  redoubled! 

"  The  light  thou  beholdest 
Stream  through  the  heaveofi, 
In  flashes  of  crimson, 
Is  but  my  red  beard 
Blown  by  the  night  wind, 
Affrighting  the  nations ! 

**  Jove  is  my  brother ; 
Mine  eyes  are  the  lightning; 
The  wheels  of  my  chariot 
Roll  in  the  thunder, 
The  blows  of  my  hammer 
Ring  in  the  thunder.'* 

Tales  of  a  Waytide  Inn. 

Frey  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  gods,     lie  presides 
over  rain  and  sunshine  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.     His  sis' 
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ter  Freya  is  the  most  propitious  of  tlie  goddessefl.  Rbe  Iovoh 
music,  spring,  and  flowers,  and  is  particulnriy  fond  of  the  Elves 
(fairies).  She  is  very  fond  of  Igve-dittieB,  and  all  lovers  would 
do  well  to  invoke  her. 

Bragi  is  the  god  of  poetry,  and  his  song  records  the  deeds 
of  warriors.  His  wife,  Idima,  keeps  in  a  box  the  appies  which 
the  gods,  when  they  feel  old  age  approaching,  have  only  to 
taste  of  to  beconic  young  again. 

Heimdall  is  the  watuhnian  of  the  gods,  and  is  therefore  placed 
on  the  borders  of  heaven  to  prevent  the  giants  from  forcing 
their  way  over  the  bridge  Bifrost  (the  rainbow.)  He  requires 
ioas  sleep  than  a  binl,  and  sees  by  night  as  well  aa  by  day  a 
hundred  miles  all  around  him.  So  acute  is  his  ear  that  no 
sound  escapes  him,  for  he  can  even  hear  the  grass  grow  and 
the  wool  on  a  sheep's  back. 


Of  Loki  and  rib  Pbogent. 

There  is  another  deity  who  is  described  as  the  calumniator 
of  the  gods  and  the  contriver  of  all  fraud  and  mischief.  lli& 
name  is  Lokl.  He  is  handsome  and  well  made,  but  of  a  very 
fickle  mood  and  most  evil  disposition.  He  is  of  the  giant  race, 
but  forced  himself  into  the  company  of  the  gods,  and  seems  to 
take  pleasure  in  bringing  iheiii  into  difGculties,  and  in  extri- 
cating them  out  of  the  danger  by  his  ctinning,  wit,  and  skill. 
Loki  has  three  children.  The  first  is  the  wolf  Fenris,  the 
second  the  Midgard  serpent,  the  third  Hela  (Death).  The 
gods  were  not  ignorant  that  these  monsters  were  growing  up, 
and  that  they  would  one  day  bring  much  evil  upon  goda  and 
men.  So  Odin  deemed  it  advisable  to  send  one  to  bring  thera 
to  him.  When  they  came  he  tlirew  the  serpent  into  that  deep 
ocean  by  which  the  earth  is  surrounded.  But  the  monster  has 
grown  to  such  an  enormous  size  that  holding  his  tail  in  his 
month  he  encircles  the  whole  earth.  Hela  he  cast  into  Niffle- 
heim,  and  gave  her  power  over  nine  worlds  or  regions,  into 
which  she  distributes  those  who  are  sent  to  her;  thnt  is,  all 
who  die  of  suskness  or  old  age.     Her  hall  is  called  Elvidnir. 
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Hunger  is  her  table.  Starvation  her  knife,  Delay  her  mail, 
Slowness  her  maid,  Precipice  her  threshold,  Care  her  bed^  and 
Burning-anguish  forms  the  hangings  of  her  apartments.  She 
may  easily  be  recognized,  for  her  body  is  half  flesh-color  and 
half  blue,  and  she  has  a  dreadfully  stern  and  forbidding  cood- 
tenance. 

The  wolf  Fenris  gave  the  gods  a  great  deal  of  troable  before 
they  succeeded  in  chaining  him.  He  broke  the  strongest  fet- 
ters as  if  they  were  made  of  cobwebs.  Finally  the  gods  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  mountain  spirits,  who  made  for  them  the 
chain  called  Gleipnir.  It  is  fashioned  of  six  things,  viz^  the 
noise  made  by  the  footfall  of  a  cat,  the  beards  of  women,  the 
roots  of  stones,  the  breath  of  fishes,  the  nerves  (sensibilities)  of 
bears,  and  the  spittle  of  birds.  When  finished  it  was  as  smooth 
and  soft  as  a  silken  string.  But  when  the  gods  asked  the  wolf 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  bound  with  this  apparently  slight  rib- 
bon, he  suspected  their  design,  fearing  that  it  was  made  by 
enchantment.  But  Tyr  (the  sword  god),  to  quiet  his  sus- 
picions, placed  his  hand  in  Fenris'  mouth.  Then  the  other  gods 
bound  the  wolf  with  Gleipnir.  But  when  the  wolf  found  that 
he  could  not  break  his  fetters,  and  that  the  gods  would  not 
release  him,  he  bit  off  Tyr's  hand,  and  he  has  ever  since  re- 
mained one-handed. 


How  Thor  Paid  the  Mountain  Giant  ms  Wagbs. 

Once  on  a  time,  when  the  gods  were  constructing  their 
abodes  and  had  already  finished  Midgard  and  Valhalla,  a  cer- 
tain artificer  came  and  offered  to  build  them  a  residence  so 
well  fortified  that  they  should  be  perfectly  safe  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Frost  giants  and  the  giants  of  the  mountains.  But 
he  demanded  for  his  reward  the  goddess  Freya,  together  with 
the  sun  and  moon.  The  gods  yielded  to  his  terms,  provided 
he  would  finish  the  whole  work  himself  without  any  one's 
assistance,  and  all  within  the  space  of  one  winter.  But  if  any- 
thing remained  unfinished  on  the  first  day  of  summer  he  should 
forfeit  the  recompense  agreed  on.     On  being  told  these  terms 
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tbv  artificer  Btipolated  that  he  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  hia 
Loi'se  SvadiUari,  and  this  by  the  advice  of  I^ki  was  granted  to 
him.  He  accordingly  aet  to  work  on  the  first  day  of  winter, 
and  during  the  night  let  hla  horee  draw  stone  for  the  huilding. 
The  enormous  size  of  the  atones  struck  tliC  gods  with  astonish- 
ment, and  they  saw  clearly  that  the  horse  did  one  half  more  of 
the  toilsome  woik  than  his  master,  Tlieir  bargain,  however, 
had  been  conclnded,  and  confirmed  by  solemn  oaths,  for  ivitli- 
out  these  precautions  a  giant  would  not  have  thought  himself 
safe  among  the  gods,  especially  when  Thor  should  return  from 
an  expedition  he  had  then  undertaken  against  the  evil  demons. 

As  the  winter  drew  to  a  close,  the  building  was  far  advanced, 
and  the  bulrfarks  were  sufficiently  high  and  massive  to  render 
the  place  impregnable.  In  short,  when  it  wanted  but  three 
days  to  summer  the  only  part  that  remained  to  be  finished  was 
the  gateway.  Then  sat  the  gods  on  their  seats  of  justice  and 
entered  into  consultation,  inquu-Ing  of  one  another  who  among 
them  could  have  advised  to  give  Freya  away,  or  to  plunge  the 
heavens  in  darkness  by  permitting  the  giant  to  carry  away  the 
sun  and  the  moon. 

They  all  agreed  that  no  one  but  Loki,  the  author  of  so  many 
evil  deeds,  could  have  given  such  bad  counsel,  and  that  he 
should  be  put  to  a  cruel  death  if  he  did  not  contrive  some  tvay 
to  prevent  the  artificer  from  completing  his  task  and  obtuning 
the  stipulated  recompense.  They  proceeded  to  lay  hands  on 
Loki,  who  in  his  fright  promised  upon  oath  that,  let  it  cost  bira 
what  it  would,  he  would  so  manage  matters  that  the  man 
should  lose  his  reward.  That  very  night  when  the  man  went 
with  Svadilfari  for  building-stone,  a  mare  suddenly  ran  out  of 
a  forest  and  began  to  neigh.  The  horse  thereat  broke  loose 
and  ran  after  the  mare  into  the  forest,  which  obliged  the  man 
also  to  run  after  his  horse,  and  thus  between  one  and  another 
the  whole  night  was  lost,  so  that  at  dawn  the  work  had  not 
made  the  usual  [irogreHS.  The  man,  seeing  that  he  must  fail 
of  completing  liis  task,  resumed  his  own  gigantic  stature,  and 
the  gods  now  clearly  perceived  that  it  was  in  reality  a  moun- 
tain giant  who  had  come  amongst  them.  Feeling  no  longer 
bound  by  their  oaths,  they  called  on  Thor,  who  Vmm.%ft^>»dc^ 
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ran  to  their  assistance,  and  lifting  up  his  mallet,  paid  the  i 
man  his  wages,  not  with  the  sun  and  moon,  and  not  eve 
sending  him  back  to  Jotunheim,  for  with  the  first  blow  he 
tered  the  giant^s  skull  to  pieces  and  hurled  him  headlong 
Niffleheim. 

The  Recovery  of  the  Hammeb. 

Once  upon  a  time  it  happened  that  Thor's  hammer  fell 
the  possession  of  the  giant  Thrym,  who  buried  it  eight  fatl 
deep  under  the  rocks  of  Jotunheim.  Thor  sent  Lol 
negotiate  with  Thrym,  but  he  could  only  prevail  so  far  ; 
get  the  giant's  promise  to  restore  the  weapon  if  fi'reya  w 
consent  to  be  his  bride.  Loki  returned  and  reported 
result  of  his  mission,  but  the  goddess  of  love  wixs  quite  hon 
at  the  idea  of  bestowing  her  charms  on  the  king  of  the  i 
giants.  In  this  emergency  Loki  persuaded  Thor  to  dress 
self  in  Freya's  clothes  and  accompany  him  to  Jotunh 
S  :fc  Thrym    received    his    veiled    bride   with   due    courtesy, 

'  ■  was  greatly  surprised  at  seeing  her  eat  for  her  supper  e 

salmon  and  a  full-grown  ox,  besides  other  delicacies,  was! 
the  whole  down  with  three  tuns  of  mead.  Loki,  howevei 
sured  him  that  she  had  not  tasted  anything  for  eight  ' 
nights,  so  great  was  her  dc'sire  to  see  her  lover,  the  reno^ 
ruler  of  Jotunheim.  Thrym  had  at  length  the  curiosit 
peep  under  his  bride's  veil,  but  started  back  in  affright, 
demanded  why  Freya's  eyeballs  glistened  with  fire.  1 
repeated  the  same  excuse  and  the  giant  was  satisfied, 
ordered  the  hammer  to  be  brought  in  and  laid  on  the  maid 
lap.  Thereupon  Thor  threw  off  his  disguise,  grasped  hi 
doubted  weapon  and  slaughtered  Thrym  and  all  his  follow 
Frey  also  possessed  a  wonderful  weapon,  a  sword  w] 
would  of  itself  spread  a  field  with  carnage  whenever  the  ov 
desired  it.  Frey  parted  with  this  sword,  but  was  less  fortui 
than  Thor  and  never  recovered  it.  It  happened  in  this  ^ 
Frey  once  mounted  Odin's  throne,  from  whence  one  can 
over  the  whole  universe,  and  looking  round  saw  far  off  in 
giant's  kingdom  a  beautiful  maid,  at  the  sight  of  whom  he 
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fltruok  viih  sudden  Badness,  insomuch  that  from  that  moment 
he  could  neither  sleeji,  nor  drink,  nor  speak.  At  last  Skirnir, 
liis  messenger,  drew  his  secret  from  him,  and  undertook  to  get 
him  the  maiden  for  his  bride,  if  he  would  give  him  his  sword  as 
a  reward.  Frc^  consented  and  gave  him  the  sword,  and 
Skirnir  set  off  on  his  journey  and  obt:ilned  the  maiden's 
[iromise  that  within  nine  nights  she  would  come  to  a  certain 
jilace  and  there  wed  Frey.  Skiniir  having  reported  the  suc- 
cess of  his  errand,  Frey  exclaimed, — 

'■  Lonj;  a  one  night, 
Loujj  ai-e  livo  nifhta, 
Bui  liow  sbiiU  I  liolcl  oat  three  ? 
Sborlcr  hstli  seemed 
A  mouth  to  mc  olt 
Thaa  of  this  iDoging  time  the  hkir." 

So  Frey  obtained  Grerda,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  women,  tor 
his  wife,  but  he  lost  his  sword. 

This  story,  cntitle<l  Skirnir  For,  and  the  one  immediately 
preceding  it,  Thrym's  Quida,  will  be  fomid  poetically  told  in 
Longfellow's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe. 


Y 
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hia  Tikik^.  prepared  to  defend  himself,  whatever  might  hap|ten. 
A  terrlbie  gro&niDg  wiis  heard  during  the  nigtil,  and  at  dawn 
of  day  Thor  went  out  and  found  lying  near  him  a  huge  giant, 
wlio  slept  and  snored  in  the  way  tliat  had  alarmed  them  so- 
il is  said  that  for  onoe  Thor  was  afraid  to  use  his  mallet,  and 
BK  itie  giant  soon  waked  up,  Tlior  contented  himself  with 
Eiiuply  asking  his  name. 

"My  name  is  Skrymir,"  said  the  giant,  "but  I  nee<l  not  ask 
thy  name,  for  I  know  that  thou  art  the  god  Thor.  But  what 
has  become  of  my  glove?"  Thnr  lliPn  perceived  that  what 
they  had  taken  overnight  for  a  hall  was  tlie  giant's  glove,  and 
t!io  chamber  where  hiH  two  comjianions  had  sought  refuge  was 
the  tliumb.  Skrymir  then  ]»roposed  tliat  they  should  travel  in 
company,  and  Thor  consenting,  they  sal  down  to  eat  their 
broitkfast,  and  when  they  bad  done,  Skrymir  packed  all  the 
provisions  into  one  wallet,  throw  it  over  his  shoulder,  and 
strode  on  before  them,  taking  such  tremendous  strides  that 
they  were  hi.ia  put  to  it  to  keep  up  with  him.  So  they  trav- 
elled the  whole  day,  and  at  dusk,  Skrymir  chose  a  pla<«  for 
them  to  pass  the  night  in  under  a  large  oak-tree.  Skrymir 
then  told  them  he  would  lie  down  to  sleep.  "  But  take  ye  the 
wallet,"  he  added,  "  and  prepare  your  supper." 

Skrymir  soon  fell  asleep  and  began  to  snore  strongly,  but 
when  Thor  tried  to  open  the  wallet,  he  found  the  giant  ha<I 
tied  it  up  BO  tight  he  could  net  untie  a  single  knot.  At  last 
Thor  became  wroth,  and  grasping  his  mallet  with  both  hands 
he  struck  a  furious  blow  on  the  giant's  head.  Skrymir  awak- 
ening merely  asked  whether  a  leaf  had  not  fallen  on  hia  head, 
and  whether  th^y  had  supped  and  were  ready  to  go  to  sleep. 
Tlior  answered  that  they  wore  just  going  to  sleep,  and  so 
saying  went  and  laid  liimself  down  under  another  tree.  But 
slee|>  came  not  that  night  to  Thor,  and  when  Skrymir  snored 
again  so  loud  that  the  forest  reechoed  with  the  noise,  he  arose, 
and  grasping  his  mallet  launched  it  with  such  force  at  the 
giant's  skutl  that  it  made  a  deep  dint  in  it.  Skrymir  awak- 
ening fried  out,  "What's  the  matter?  are  there  any  birds 
perched  on  this  tree?  I  felt  some  moss  from  the  branches  fall 
on  my  head.    How  fares  it  with  thee,  Thor?"    But  Thor  wen 
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away  hastily,  saying  that  he  had  just  then  awoke,  and  that  as 
it  was  only  midnight,  there  was  still  time  for  sleep.  He  how- 
ever resolved  that  if  he  had  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  third 
blow,  it  should  settle  all  matters  between  them.  A  little 
before  daybreak  he  perceived  that  Skrymir  was  again  fast 
asleep,  and  again  grasping  his  mallet,  he  dashed  it  with  such 
violence  that  it  forced  its  way  into  the  giant's  skull  up  to  the 
handle.  But  Skrymir  sat  up,  and  stroking  his  cheek,  said, 
"An  acorn  fell  on  my  head.  What !  Art  thou  awake,  Thor? 
Methinks  it  is  time  for  us  to  get  up  and  dress  ourselves; 
but  you  have  not  now  a  long  way  before  you  to  the  city  called 
Utgard.  I  have  heard  you  whispering  to  one  another  that 
I  am  not  a  man  of  small  dimensions;  but  if  you  come  to  Utgard 
you  will  see  there  many  men  much  taller  than  I.  Wherefore 
I  advise  you,  when  you  come  there,  not  to  make  too  much  of 
yourselves,  for  the  followers  of  Utgard-Loki  will  not  brook  the 
boasting  of  such  little  fellows  as  you  are.  You  must  take  the 
road  that  leads  eastward,  mine  lies  northward,  so  we  must  part 
here." 

Hereupon  he  threw  his  wallet  over  his  shoulders,  and  turned 
away  from  them  into  the  forest,  and  Thor  had  no  wish  to  stop 
him  or  to  ask  for  any  more  of  his  company. 

Thor  and  his  companions  proceeded  on  their  way,  and 
towards  noon  descried  a  city  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  plain. 
It  was  so  lofty  that  they  were  obliged  to  bend  their  necks  quite 
back  on  their  shoulders  in  order  to  see  to  the  top  of  it.  On 
arriving  they  entered  the  city,  and  seeing  a  large  palace  before 
them  with  the  door  wide  open,  they  went  in,  and  found  a  num- 
ber of  men  of  prodigious  stature,  sitting  on  benches  in  the  hall. 
Going  further,  they  came  before  the  king  TJtgard-Loki,  whom 
they  saluted  with  great  respect.  The  king,  regarding  them 
with  a  scornful  smile,  said,  "If  I  do  not  mistake  me,  that 
stripling  yonder  must  be  the  god  Thor."  Then  addressing 
himself  to  Thor,  he  said,  "  Perhaps  thou  mayst  be  more  than 
thou  appearest  to  be.  What  arc  the  feats  that  thou  and  thy 
fellows  deem  yourselves  skilled  in,  for  no  one  is  permitted  to 
remain  here  who  does  not,  in  some  feat  or  other,  excel  all  other 
men?" 
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"  The  feat  that  I  know,",  said  Loki,  "  is  to  eat  ijiiicker  than 
any  one  else,  and  in  tliia  I  am  ready  to  give  a  proof  against 
any  one  here  who  may  choose  to  comjiete  with  me." 

"That  will  indeed  be  a  feat,"  said  Utgard-Loki,  "if  thoa 
perforruest  what  thou  proniisest,  and  it  shall  be  tried  forth- 
witli." 

He  then  ordered  one  of  his  men  who  was  sitting  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  bunch,  and  whose  name  was  Logi,  to  come 
forward  and  try  his  skill  with  Loki.  A  trough  filled  with  meat 
having  been  set  on  the  hall  floor,  Loki  placed  himself  at  one 
end,  and  Logi  at  the  other,  and  eat-h  of  them  began  to  eat  aB 
fast  as  he  could,  until  they  met  in  the  middle  of  the  trough. 
But  it  was  found  that  I^oki  had  only  eaten  the  flesh,  while  bis 
adversary  had  devoured  both  flesh  and  bone,  and  the  trough 
to  boot.  All  the  company  therefore  adjudged  tliat  Loki  was 
vanquished. 

Utgard-Loki  then  asked  what  feat  the  young  man  who  ac- 
companied Thor  could  perform.  Thialfi  lOiswcred  that  lie 
would  run  a  race  with  any  one  who  might  be  matched  against 
him.  The  king  observed  tliat  skill  In  running  was  something 
to  boast  of;  but  if  the  youth  would  win  the  match  he  must 
display  great  agility.  He  then  arose  and  went  witii  all  who 
were  present  to  a  plain  where  there  was  good  ground  for 
running  on,  and  calling  a  young  man  named  Hugi,  bade  him 
run  a  match  with  Thialfi.  In  the  first  course  Hugi  no  much 
outstripped  bis  competitor  that  be  turned  back  and  met  him 
not  far  from  th<j  8tarting-|>laee.  Then  they  ran  a  second  and  a 
third  time,  but  Thialfi  met  with  no  better  success. 

Utgard-Loki  then  asked  Thor  in  what  feats  he  would  choose 
to  give  proofs  of  that  prowess  for  which  he  was  so  famous. 
Thor  answered  that  he  would  try  a  drinking-match  with  any 
one.  Utgard  Loki  bade  his  cupbearer  liring  the  large  horn 
which  his  followers  were  obliged  to  empty  when  they  had 
trespassed  in  any  way  against  the  law  of  the  fenst.  The  cup- 
bearer having  presented  it  to  Thor,  Utgard-Loki  said,  "  Wlio- 
ever  is  a  good  drinker  will  empty  that  born  at  a  single 
draught,  though  most  men  make  two  of  it,  but  the  most  puuy 
drinker  can  do  it  in  three." 
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Thor  looked  at  the  horn,  which  seemed  of  no  extraordinaiy 
size  though  somewhat  long ;  however,  as  he  was  very  thirsty, 
he  set  it  to  his  lips,  and  without  drawing  breath,  pulled  as 
long  and  as  deeply  as  he  could,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged 
to  make  a  second  draught  of  it ;  but  when  be  set  the  horn 
down  and  looked  in,  he  could  scarcely  perceive  that  the 
li<luor  was  diminished. 

After  taking  breath,  Thor  went  to  it  again  with  all  his  might, 
but  when  he  took  the  horn  from  hb  mouth,  it  seemed  to  him 
tliat  he  had  drank  rather  less  than  before,  althougb  the  bom 
could  now  be  carried  without  spilling. 

"  How  now,  Thor,"  said  Utgard-Loki,  "  thou  must  not  spare 
thyself ;  if  thou  meanest  to  drain  the  horn  at  the  third  draught 
thou  must  pull  deeply ;  and  I  must  needs  say  that  thou  wilt 
not  be  called  so  mighty  a  man  here  as  thou  art  at  home  if  thou 
Fliowest  no  greater  prowess  in  other  feats  than  metbinks  will 
be  shown  in  this." 

Thor,  full  of  wrath,  again  set  the  horn  to  his  lips,  and  did 
his  best  to  empty  it ;  but  on  looking  in  found  the  liquor  was 
only  a  little  lower,  so  he  resolved  to  make  no  further  attempt, 
but  gave  back  the  horn  to  the  cupbearer. 

"I  now  see  plainly,"  said  Utgard-Loki,  "that  thou  art  not 
quite  so  stout  as  we  thought  thee ;  but  wilt  thou  try  any  other 
feat,  though  metbinks  thou  art  not  likely  to  bear  any  prize 
away  with  thee  hence." 

"  What  new  trial  hast  thou  to  propose?"  said  Thor. 

"We  have  a  very  trifling  game  here,"  answered  Utgard- 
Loki,  "in  which  we  exercise* none  but  children.  It  consists  in 
merely  lifting  my  cat  from  the  ground;  nor  should  I  have 
dared  to  mention  such  a  feat  to  the  great  Thor  if  I  had  not 
already  observed  that  thou  art  by  no  means  what  we  took  thee 
for." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  a  large  gray  cat  sprang  on  the  hall 
floor.  Tbor  put  his  hand  under  the  cat's  belly  and  did  his 
utmost  to  raise  him  from  the  floor,  but  the  cat,  bending  his 
back,  had,  notwithstanding  all  Tlior's  efforts,  only  one  of  his 
feet  lifted  up,  seeing  which  Thor  made  no  further  attempt. 

"  This  trial  has  turned  out,"  said  Utgard-Loki,  "  just  as  I 


I 
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imagicixl  it  would.  The  cat  le  large,  but  Thor  is  little  in  coiii- 
parison  to  onr  meo." 

"  Little  as  ye  call  me,"  answered  Thor,  "  let  me  see  who 
aninng  you  will  come  hither  now  I  am  in  wrath  and  wreBtle 
willi  me. " 

"  I  see  no  one  here, "  said  Utgard-Loki,  looking  at  the  mea 
Bitting  on  the  benches,  "  who  would  not  think  it  beneath 
hlin  to  wrestle  with  thee;  let  somebody,  however,  call  hither 
tliat  old  crone,  my  nurse  Elli,  and  let  Thor  wrestle  with  her  if 
he  will.  She  has  thrown  to  the  ground  many  a  man  not  less 
strong  than  this  Thor  is. " 

A  toothless  old  woman  then  entered  the  hall,  and  was  told 
by  Utgard-Loki  to  take  hold  of  Thor.  The  tale  is  shortly 
told.  The  more  Thor  tightened  his  hold  on  the  crone  the 
firmer  she  stood.  At  length,  after  a  very  violent  stniggic,  Thor 
began  to  lose  hie  footing,  and  was  finally  brought  down  u)>on  one 
knee.  Utgard-Loki  then  told  them  to  desist,  adding  that  Thor 
had  now  no  occasion  to  ask  any  one  else  in  the  hall  to  wrestle 
with  him,  and  it  was  also  getting  Lite;  ao  he  showed  Thor  and 
his  companions  to  their  seats,  and  they  passed  the  night  there 
in  good  cheer. 

The  next  morning  at  break  of  day,  Thor  and  his  companions 
dressed  themselves  and  prepared  for  their  departure.  Utgard- 
Loki  ordtTed  a  table  to  be  set  for  them,  on  which  there  was  no 
lack  of  victuals  or  drink.  After  the  repast  Utgard-I-oki  led  them 
to  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  on  parting  asked  Thor  how  he 
thought  his  journey  had  turned  out,  and  whether  he  had  met 
with  any  men  stronger  than  himself.  Thor  told  him  that  he 
could  not  deny  hni  that  he  had  brought  great  shame  on  him- 
self. "  And  what  grieves  me  most,"  he  added,  "  is  that  ye  will 
call  me  a  person  of  little  worth. " 

"  Nay, "  said  Utgard-Loki,  "  it  behooves  me  to  tell  thee  the 
truth,  now  thou  art  out  of  the  city,  which  so  long  as  I  live  and 
have  my  way  thou  shalt  never  enter  again.  And,  by  my  troth, 
had  I  known  beforehand  that  thou  hadst  so  much  strength  in 
thee,  and  wouldst  have  brought  me  so  near  to  a  great  mishap, 
I  would  not  have  suffered  thee  to  enter  this  time.  Know  then 
that  I  have  all  along  deceived  thee  by  my  illusions ;  first  in  the 
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forest  where  I  tied  up  the  wallet  with  iron  wire  so  that  thou 
couldst  not  untie  it.    After  this  thou  gavest  me  three  blows 
with  the  mallet ;  the  first,  though  the  least,  would  have  ended 
my  days  had  it  fallen  on  me,  but  I  slipped  aside  and  thy  blows 
fell  on  the  mountain  where  thou  wilt  find  three  glens,  one  of 
them  remarkably  deep.    These  are  the  dints  msule  by  thy  mal- 
let.    I  have  made  use  of  similar  illusions  in  the  contests  you 
have  had  with  my  followers.    In  the  first,  Loki,  like  hanger 
itself,  devoured  all  that  was  set  before  him,  but  Logi  was  in 
reality  nothing  else  than  Fire*  and  therefore  consumed  not  only 
the  meat,  but  the  trough  which  held  it.     Hugi,  with  whom 
Thialfi  contended  in  running,  was  Thought,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Thialfi  to  keep  pace  with  that.     When  thou  in  thy 
turn  didst  attempt  to  empty  the  horn,  thou  didst  perform,  by 
my  troth,  a  deed  so  marvellous,  that  had  I  not  seen  it  myself, 
I  should  never  have  believed  it.     For  one  end  of  that  horn 
reached  the  sea,  which  thou  wast  not  aware  of,  but  when  thou 
eomest  to  the  shore  thou  wilt  perceive  how  much  the  sea  has 
sunk  by  thy  draughts.     Thou  didst  perform  a  feat  no  less  won- 
derful by  lifting  up  the  cat,  and  to  tell  thee  the  truth,  when 
we  saw  that  one  of  his  paws  was  off  the  floor,  we  were  all  of 
us  terror-stricken,  for  what  thou  tookest  for  a  cat  was  in  reality 
the  Midgard  serpent  that  encompasseth  the  earth,  and  he  was 
so  stretched  by  thee,  that  he  was  barely  long  enough  to  enclose 
it  between  his  head  and  tail.     Thy  wrestling  with  Elli  was  also 
a  most  astonishing  feat,  for  there  was  never  yet  a  man,  nor  ever 
will  be,  whom  Old  Age,  for  such  in  fact  was  Elli,  will  not 
sooner  or  later  lay  low.     But  now,  as  we  are  going  to  part,  let 
me  tell  thee  that  it  will  be  better  for  both  of  us  if  thou  never 
come  near  me  again,  for  shouldst  thou  do  so,  I  shall  again  dt^ 
fend  myself  by  other  illusions,  so  that  thou  wilt  only  lose  thy 
labor  and  get  no  fame  from  the  contest  with  me." 

On  hearing  these  words  Thor  in  a  rage  laid  hold  of  his  mal- 
let and  would  have  launched  it  at  him,  but  TJtgard-Loki  had 
disappeared,  and  when  Thor  wouM  have  returned  to  the  city 
to  destroy  it,  he  found  nothing  around  him  but  a  verdant 
plain. 

On  another  occasion  Thor  was  more  successful  in  an  en- 
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counter  with  the  giants.  It  happened  that  Thor  met  with  a 
^iunt,  Ilrungnir  l)_v  name,  who  was  liisimtiiig  with  Odiu  as  to 
the  merits  of  iheir  reeiMictive  horses,  (JuUfaxi  and  Sieipnir,  the 


eight-le^'^vd.  Thor  and  th«  giant  made  an  i^eemeiit  tc  fight 
tog<3thcr  on  a  cert^n  day.  But  an  the  day  approached,  the 
f^iant,  becoming  frightened  at  the  thought  of  encountering 
Thor  alone,  manufactured,  with  llie  assistance  of  his  fellow- 
giants,  a  great  giant  of  clay.  He  was  nine  miles  high  and 
three  miles  about  the  cheat,  and  In  his  heart  he  had  the  heart 
of  a  mare.    Accompanied  by  the  clay  giant,  Ilningair  awaited 
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Thor  on  the  appointed  day.  Thor  approached  preceded  by 
Thialfi,  his  servant,  who,  running  ahead,  shouted  out  to 
Hrungnir  that  it  was  useless  to  hold  his  shield  befc^  him,  for 
tlic  god  Thor  would  attack  him  out  of  the  ground.  Hrungnir 
at  this  flung  .his  shield  on  the  ground,  and,  standing  upon  it, 
made  ready.  As  Thor  approached  Hrungnir  flung  at  him  an 
immense  club  of  stone.  Thor  flung  his  hammer.  Miolnir 
met  the  club  half  way,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  burying  itself  in 
the  stone  skull  of  Hrungnir,  felled  him  to  v  e  ground.  Mean- 
while Thialfl  had  despatched  the  clay  giant  with  a  spade. 
Thor  himself  received  but  a  slight  wound  from  a  fragment  of 
the  giants  hammer. 


CHAII'ER   XXXIII 


BALDUR  the  Good,  having  bci-n  tormented  with  terrible 
ili'cumH  indicating  that  hin  life  was  in  jieril,  told  them  to 
the  aseenibU'd  gods,  who  resolved  to  conjure  all  things  to  nvtrt 
from  him  Hie  threatened  danger.  Then  Frigga,  the  wife  of 
Odin,  exacted  an  oath  from  fire  and  water,  from  iron  and  all 
other  nietals,  from  stones,  trees,  dieeasee,  beasts,  birdti,  poisons, 
and  creeping  things,  thai  none  of  them  would  do  any  harm  to 
Baldur.  Odin,  not  sutiefied  with  all  this,  and  feeling  alarnie<l 
for  the  fate  of  his  son,  determined  to  consult  the  prophetess 
Angerbode,  a  giantess,  mother  of  Fenris,  Hela,  and  the  Mid- 
gard  serpent.  She  was  dead,  and  Odin  was  forced  to  seek  her 
in  Hela's  dominions.  This  descent  of  Odin  forms  the  subject 
of  Gray's  fine  ode  beginning, — 


But  the  other  gods,  feeling  that  what  Frigga  had  done  was 
quite  sufficient,  amused  themselves  with  using  Baldor  as  a 
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mark,  some  hurling  darts  at  him,  some  stones,  while  others 
hewed  at  him  with  their  swords  and  battle-axes,  for  do  what 
they  would  none  of  them  could  harm  him.  And  this  became  a 
favorite  pastime  with  them  and  was  regarded  as  an  honor 
shown  to  Baldur.  But  when  Loki  beheld  the  scene  he  was 
sorely  vexed  that  Baldur  was  not  hurt.  Assuming,  therefore, 
the  shape  of  a  woman,  he  went  to  Fensalir,  the  mansion  of 
Frigga.  That  goddess,  when  she  saw  the  pretended  woman, 
inquired  of  her  if  she  knew  what  the  gods  were  doing  at  their 
meetings.  She  replied  that  they  were  throwing  darts  and 
stones  at  Baldur,  without  being  able  to  hurt  him.  "  Ay,"  said 
Frigga,  "  neither  stones,  nor  sticks,  nor  anything  else  can  hurt 
Baldur,  for  I  have  exacted  an  oath  from  all  of  them.  "  What," 
exclaimed  the  woman,  "have  all  things  sworn  to  spare  Baldur?" 
"All  things,"  replied  Frigga,  "except  one  little  shrub  that 
grows  on  the  eastern  side  of  Valhalla,  and  is  called  Mistletoe, 
and  which  I  thought  too  young  and  feeble  to  crave  an  oaUi 
from." 

As  soon  as  Loki  heard  this  he  went  away,  and  resuming  his 
natural  sliape,  cut  off  the  mistletoe,  and  repaired  to  the  place 
where  the  gods  were  assembled.  There  he  found  Hodur 
standing  apart,  without  partaking  of  the  sports,  on  account  of 
his  blindness,  and  going  up  to  him,  said,  "  Why  dost  thou  not 
also  throw  something  at  Baldur?" 

"  Because  I  am  blind,"  answered  Hodur,  "  and  see  not  where 
Baldur  is,  and  have  moreover  nothing  to  throw." 

"  Come,  tlien,"  said  Loki,  "  do  like  the  rest  and  show  honor 
to  Baldur  by  throwing  this  twig  at  him,  and  I  will  direct  thy 
arm  towards  the  place  where  he  stands." 

Hodur  then  took  the  mistletoe,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
Loki,  darted  it  at  Baldur,  who,  pierced  through  and  through, 
fell  down  lifeless.  Surely  never  was  there  witnessed,  either 
among  gods  or  men,  a  more  atrocious  deed  than  this.  When 
Baldur  fell,  the  gods  were  struck  speechless  with  horror,  and 
then  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  all  were  of  one  mind  to 
lay  hands  on  hbn  who  had  done  the  deed,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  delay  their  vengeance  out  of  respect  for  the  sacred 
place  where  they  were  assembled.    They  gave  vent  to  their 
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grief  by  loinl  Innieiitiitiuiis.  When  the  gods  came  to  thera- 
Gi'lvce,  Frigg»  askt-il  who  amoog  them  wished  to  gain  all  her 
love  and  good  will.  "For  this,"  said  she,  "shall  he  have  who 
will  ride  to  Hel  and  offer  Hela  a  ransom  if  she  will  let  Baldur 
return  to  Asgard."  Whereupon  Hermod,  Bumamed  the  Nim- 
ble, the  Bon  of  Odin,  offered  to  undertake  the  journey.  Odin'a 
horse,  Sleipnir,  which  has  eight  legs,  and  can  outrun  the  wind, 
was  then  led  forth,  on  which  Herniod  mounted  and  galloped 
away  on  his  mission.  For  the  space  of  nine  days  and  as  many 
nijrhte  be  rode  throngli  deep  glens  so  dark  that  he  could  not 
discern  an}-thing  until  he  arrived  at  tlie  river  Gyoll,  which  he 
passed  over  on  a  bri<]ge  covered  with  glittering  gold.  The 
inaidi'H  who  kept  the  bridge  asked  him  his  name  and  line^e, 
telling  him  that  the  day  before  five  bands  of  dead  persons  had 
ridden  over  the  bridge,  and  did  not  shake  it  as  much  as  he  alone. 
"But,"  she  added,  "thou  hast  not  death's  hue  on  thee;  wliy 
then  ridest  thou  here  on  the  way  to  Ilel?" 

"I  ride  to  Hel,"  answered  Hermod,  "to  seek  Baldur.  Hast 
thou  perchance  seen  him  pass  this  way?"    . 

She  replied,  "  Baldur  hath  ridden  over  GyoU's  bridge,  and 
yonder  lieth  the  way  he  took  to  the  abodes  of  death." 

Hermod  pursued  his  journey  until  he  came  to  the  barred 
gates  of  llel.  Here  he  alighted,  girthed  his  saddle  tighter,  and 
remounting  ctap]>ed  both  spurs  to  his  horse,  who  cleared  the 
gate  by  a  tremendous  leap  without  touching  it.  Hermod  then 
rode  on  to  the  palace  where  he  found  his  brother  Baldur  occupy- 
ing the  most  distinguished  seat  in  the  hall,  and  passed  the 
night  in  hb  company.  The  next  morning  he  besought  Hela  to 
ti't  Baldur  ride  home  with  htm,  asBuring  her  that  nothing  but 
lamentations  were  to  be  heard  among  the  gods.  Hela  answered 
that  it  should  now  be  tried  whether  Baldur  was  so  beloved  as 
he  was  smd  to  be.  "  If,  therefore,"  she  added,  "  ail  things  in 
the  world,  both  living  and  lifeless,  weep  for  hiin,  then  shall  he 
return  to  life  ;  but  if  any  one  thing  speak  against  him  or  refuse 
to  weep,  he  shall  be  kept  in  Hel," 

Hermod  then  rode  back  to  Asgard  and  gave  an  account  of 
all  hi'  had  heard  and  witnessed. 

Th<i  gods  upon  tliis  deepatchod  messengers  througliout  the 
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world  to  beg  every  thing  to  weep  in  order  that  Baldur  might 
be  delivered  from  Hel.  All  things  very  willingly  complied 
with  this  request,  both  men  and  every  other  living  being,  as 
well  as  earths,  and  stones,  and  trees,  and  metals,  just  as  we 
have  all  seen  these  things  weep  when  they  are  brought  from  a 
cold  place  into  a  hot  one.  As  the  messengers  were  returning, 
they  found  an  old  hag  named  Thaukt  sitting  in  a  cavern,  and 
begged  her  to  weep  Baldur  out  of  Hel.    But  she  answered, — 

"  Thaukt  will  wail 
With  diy  tears 
Baldur's  bale-fire. 
Let  Uela  keep  her  own." 

It  was  strongly  suspected  that  this  hag  was  no  other  than 
Loki  himself,  who  never  ceased  to  work  evil  among  gods  and 
men.     So  Baldur  was  prevented  from  coming  back  to  Aisgard.' 

Among  Matthew  Arnold's  Poems  is  one  called  "Balder 
Dead  "  beginning  thus  : 


« 


So  on  the  floor  lay  Balder  dead  ;  and  round 

Lay  thickly  strewn  swords,  axes,  darts  and  spears. 

Which  all  the  (lods  in  spoil  had  idly  thrown 

At  Balder,  whom  no  weapon  pierced  or  clave : 

BiTt  in  his  breast  stood  fixt  the  fatal  bough 

Of  mistletoe,  whicli  Lok  the  Accuser  gave 

To  Hoder,  and  unwitting  Hoder  threw : 

'(lainst  that  alone  had  Balder's  life  no  charm. 

And  all  the  Gods  and  all  the  hei*oes  came 

And  stood  round  Balder  on  the  bloody  floor 

Weeping  and  wailing ;  and  Valhalla  rang 

Up  to  its  golden  roof  with  sobs  and  cries : 

And  on  the  table  stood  the  untasted  meats. 

And  in  the  horns  and  gold-rimmed  skulls  the  wine : 

And  now  would  night  have  fallen  and  found  them  yet 

Wailing :  but  otherwise  was  Odin's  will.' 


»> 


The  Funeral  op  BALnuft, 

The  gods  took  up  the  dead  hody  and  bore  it  to  the  sea-shore 
whore  stood  Baldiir's  ship  Hringham^  which  passed  for  the 
largest  in   the  world.     Baldur's   dead  body  was  put  on  the 

>  In  Longfellow's  Poems,  vol.  i.,  page  379,  will  be  foand  a  poem  ^""^^Ifi* 
Tegner's  Drapa,  upon  the  subject  of  Baldur's  death. 
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funeral  pile,  on  board  tho  sliip,  and  his  wife  Naiinn  was  bo 
Struck  with  grief  at  the  sight  that  eh^  broke  lier  heart,  ^inl 
her  body  was  burned  on  the  same  pile  with  her  husband's. 
There  was  a  vast  concourse  of  varions  kinds  of  j)eople  at 
Haldur's  obsequies.  First  came  Odin  iicconipanied  by  Frigga, 
the  Valkyrior,  and  his  ravens ;  then  Frey  m  his  car  drawn  by 
Gulhnbursti,  the  boar ;  Heimdatl  rode  his  horse  GuUtopp,  and 
Freya  drove  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  eats.  Thei.  were  also  a 
);reat  many  Frost  giants  and  giants  of  the  mountain  present. 
Baldur's  liurse  wait  led  to  tho  pile  fully  caparisoned  and  con- 
sumed in  the  same  flames  with  his  master. 

But  Ijoki  did  not  escape  his  deserved  punishment.  When 
lie  saw  how  angry  the  goda  wore,  he  fled  to  the  mountain,  and 
there  built  himself  a  hut  with  four  doors,  go  that  he  could  see 
every  approaching  danger.  He  invented  a  net  to  catch  the 
fishes,  such  as  fishermen  have  used  since  his  time.  But  Odin 
found  out  his  hiding-place  and  the  gods  assembled  to  take 
him.  He,  seeing  this,  changed  himself  into  a  salmon,  and  lay 
hid  among  the  stones  of  the  brook.  But  the  gods  took  his  net 
and  dragged  the  brook,  and  Loki  flndiog  he  must  be  caught, 
tried  to  leap  over  the  net ;  but  Thor  caught  him  by  the  tail 
and  compressed  it  so,  that  salmons  ever  since  have  had  that 
part  remarkably  fine  and  thin.  They  bound  him  with  chains 
and  suspended  a  serpent  over  his  head,  whose  venom  falls  upon 
his  face  drop  by  drop.  His  wife  Siguna  sits  by  his  side  and 
catches  the  drops  as  they  fall,  in  a  cup ;  but  when  she  carries 
it  away  to  emi>ty  it,  the  venom  falls  upon  Loki,  which  makes 
him  howl  with  horror,  and  twist  hia  body  about  so  violently 
that  the  whole  earth  shakes,  and  this  produces  what  men  call 
earthquakes. 

The  Et.tks. 
The  Edila  mentions  another  class  of  beings,  inferior  to  the 
gods,  but  still  possessed  of  great  j>ower ;  these  were  called 
Elves.  The  white  spirits,  or  Elves  of  Light,  were  exceedingly 
fair,  more  brilliant  than  the  sun,  and  clad  in  garments  of  a  deli- 
cate and  transparent  lexinrc.  They  loved  the  light,  were 
kindly  disposed  to  mankind,  and  generally  appeared  as  (six 
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and  lovely  children.  Their  country  was  called  Alfheim,  and 
was  the  domain  of  Freyr,  the  god  of  the  sun,  in  whose  light 
they  were  always  sporting. 

The  black  or  Night  Elves  were  a  different  kind  of  creatures. 
Ugly,  long-nosed  dwarfs,  of  a  dirty  brown  color,  they  appeared 
only  at  night,  for  they  avoided  the  sun  as  their  most  deadly 
enemy,  because  whenever  his  beams  fell  upon  any  of  them 
they  changed  them  immediately  into  stones.  Th^r  language 
was  the  echo  of  solitudes,  and  their  dwelling-places  subter- 
ranean caves  and  clefts.  They  were  supposed  to  have  come  into 
existence  as  maggots,  produced  by  the  decaying  flesh  of  Ymir's 
body,  and  were  afterwards  endowed  by  the  gods  with  a  human 
form  and  great  understanding.  They  were  particularly  distin- 
guished for  a  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  powers  of  nature, 
and  for  the  runes  which  they  carved  and  explained.  They 
were  the  most  skilful  artificers  of  all  created  beings,  and 
worked  in  metals  and  in  wood.  Among  their  most  noted 
works  were  Tlior's  hammer,  and  the  ship  Skidbladnir,  which 
they  gave  to  Freyr,  and  which  was  so  large  that  it  could  con- 
tain all  the  deities  with  their  war  and  household  implements, 
but  so  skilfully  was  it  wrought  that  when  folded  together  it 
could  be  put  into  a  side  pocket. 

•  Ragxarok,  the  Twilight  of  the  Gtods. 

It  was  a  firm  belief  of  the  northern  nations  that  a  time  would 
come  when  all  the  visible  creation,  the  gods  of  Valhalla  and 
Nifllelieim,  the  inhabitants  of  Jotunheim,  Alfheim,  and  Mid- 
gard,  together  with  their  habitations,  would  be  destroyed. 
The  fearful  day  of  destruction  will  not,  however,  be  without 
its  forerunners.  First  will  come  a  triple  winter,  during  which 
snow  will  fall  from  the  four  corners  of  the  heavens,  the  frost 
be  very  severe,  the  wind  piercing,  the  weather  tempestuous, 
and  the  sun  impart  no  gladness.  Three  such  winters  will  pass 
away  without  being  tempered  by  a  single  summer.  Three 
other  similar  winters  will  then  follow,  during  which  war  and 
discord  will  spread  over  the  universe.  The  earth  itself  will  b« 
frightened  and  begin  to  tremble,  the  sea  leave  its  baun,  the 
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heavens  tear  aeander,  and  men  perish  in  great  numbers,  and 
the  eagles  of  the  air  fenst  upon  their  Btill  quivering  bodiea. 
The  wolf  Fenria  will  now  break  his  bands,  the  Midgard  ser- 
pent rise  out  of  her  bed  in  the  sea,  and  Loki,  released  from  his 
bonds,  will  join  the  enemies  of  the  gods.  Amidst  the  general 
devastation  the  sons  of  MuspeUieim  will  rusli  forth  under  their 
leader  Surtur,  before  and  behind  whom  are  flames  and  burning 
fire.  Onward  tliey  ride  over  Bifrost,  the  rainbow  bridgo, 
which  breaks  under  the  horses'  lioofs.  But  they,  disregarding 
its  fall,  direct  their  course  to  the  battU'-field  called  Vigrid. 
Thither  also  repair  the  wolf  Fenris,  the  Midgard  serpent,  Loki 
with  all  the  followers  of  Hela,  and  the  Frost  giants. 

Heimdall  now  stands  up  and  sounds  the  Giallar  horn  to 
assemble  the  gods  and  heroes  for  the  contest.  The  gods 
advance,  led  on  by  Odin,  who  engages  the  wolf  Fenris,  but 
falls  a  victim  to  the  monster,  who  is,  however,  slain  by  Vidar, 
Odin's  son.  Thor  gains  great  renown  by  killing  the  Midgard 
Berjwnt,  but  recoils  and  falls  dead,  suffocated  with  the  venom 
which  the  dying  monster  vomits  over  him.  Loki  and  Heim- 
dall meet  and  fight  till  they  are  both  slain.  The  gods  and 
their  enemies  having  fallen  in  battle,  Surtur,  who  h?8  killed 
Freyr,  ilarW  fire  and  flames  over  the  world,  and  the  whole  uni- 
verse is  burned  up.  The  sun  becomes  dim,  the  earth  sinks  into 
the  ocean,  the  stars  fall  from  heaven,  and  time  is  no  more. 

After  this  Alfadur  (the  Almighty)  will  cause  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  to  arise  out  of  the  sea.  The  new  earth,  filled 
with  abaudant  supplies,  will  spontaneously  produce  its  fruits 
without  labor  or  care.  Wickedness  and  misery  will  no  more 
be  known,  but  the  gods  and  men  will  live  happily  together. 


RcMin  Letters. 

One  cannot  travel  far  in  Denmark,  Norway,  or  Sweden, 
without  meeting  with  great  stones,  of  different  forms,  engraven 
Willi  characters  called  Runic,  which  appear  at  first  sight  very 
different  from  all  we  know.  The  letters  consist  almost  invari- 
ably of  straight  lines,  in  the  shape  of  little  sticks  either  singly 
or  put  together.    Such  sticks  wore  in  early  times  used  b^  t.\^s& 
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northern  nations  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  future  events. 
The  sticks  were  shaken  u]),  and  from  the  figures  that  they 
formed  a  kind  of  divination  was  derived. 

The  Runic  characters  were  of  various  kinds.  They  were  chiefly 
used  for  magical  purposes.  The  noxious,  or,  as  they  called  them, 
the  bitter  runes,  were  employed  to  bring  various  evils  on  their 
enemies ;  the  favorable  averted  misfortune.  Some  were  medi- 
cinal, others  employed  to  win  love,  etc.  In  later  times  they  were 
frequently  used  for  inscriptions,  of  which  more  than  a  thousand 
have  been  found.  The  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic,  called 
Norse,  still  in  use  in  Iceland.  The  inscriptions  may  therefore 
be  read  with  certainty,  but  hitherto  very  few  have  been  found 
which  throw  the  least  light  on  history.  They  are  mostly  epi- 
taphs on  tombstones. 

Gray's  ode  on  the  Descent  of  Odin  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
use  of  Kunic  letters  for  incantation  :  — 

"  Facing  to  the  northern  clime, 
Thrice  he  traced  tlie  Runic  rhjme; 
Thrice  pronounced,  in  accents  dread. 
The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  dead. 
Till  from  out  the  hollow  ground 
Slowly  breathed  a  sullen  sound." 


The  Skalds. 

The  Skalds  were  the  bards  and  poets  of  the  nation,  a  very 
imj)ortant  class  of  men  in  all  communities  in  an  early  stage  of 
civilization.  Tliey  are  the  depositaries  of  whatever  historic 
lore  there  is,  and  it  is  their  office  to  mingle  something  of  intel- 
lectual gratification  with  the  rude  feasts  of  the  warriors,  by  re- 
hearsing, with  such  accompaniments  of  poetry  and  music  as 
their  skill  can  afford,  the  exploits  of  their  heroes  living  or  dead. 
The  compositions  of  the  Skalds  were  called  Sagas,  many  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  contain  valuable  materials  of 
history,  and  a  faithful  picture  of  the  state  of  society  at  the  time 
to  which  they  relate. 


THE   EDDAS   AND   SAOAS. 


Iceland. 


Tlie  Erldas  and  Sagas  have  come  to  us  from  IcelaniS.  The 
followixig  extract  from  Carlyle'a  Lectures  on  IleroeH  and  Hero 
Worship  gives  an  animated  account  of  the  region  wliere  tlie 
strange  etories  we  have  been  reading  had  their  origin.  Let  tl)e 
rt-ader  contrast  it  for  a  moment  with  Greece,  the  parent  of 
classical  mythology. 

"In  that  strange  island,  Iceland, — burst  up,  the  geologists 
say,  by  fire  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  a  wild  land  of  barren- 
ness and  lava,  swallowed  many  months  of  every  year  in  black 
tempests,  yet  with  a  wild,  gleaming  beauty  in  summer  time, 
towering  up  there  stem  and  grim  in  the  North  Ocean,  with  its 
snow  yokuls  [mountains],  roaring  geysers  [boiling  Bprings], 
sulphur  pools,  and  horrid  volcanic  chasms,  like  the  waste, 
chaotic  battle-field  of  Frost  and  Fire, — where,  of  all  places,  wo 
least  looked  for  literature  or  written  memorials, — the  record 
of  these  things  was  written  down.  On  the  seaboard  of  tliis 
wUd  land  is  a  rim  of  grassy  country,  where  cattle  can  subsist, 
and  men  by  means  of  them  and  of  what  the  sea  yields ;  and  it 
seems  they  were  poetic  men  these,  men  who  had  dee]}  thoughts 
in  them  and  uttered  musically  their  thoughts.  Much  would  be 
lost  had  Iceland  not  been  burst  uji  from  the  sea,  not  been  dia- 
covered  by  the  Northmen  I" 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 


THE  DRUIDS.  — ION  A. 

THE  Drnids  were  the  priests  or  ministers  of  religfion  among 
the  ancient  Celtic  nations  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Germany. 
Our  information  respecting  them  is  liorrowed  from  notices  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  compared  with  the  remainB  of 
Welsh  and  Gaelic  poetry  still  extant. 

The  Druids  combined  the  functions  of  the  priest,  the  magis- 
trate, the  scliolar,  and  the  physician.  They  stood  to  the  people 
of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  a  relation  closely  analogous  to  tbst  in 
which  the  Brahmans  of  India,  the  Magi  of  Persia,  and  the 
priests  of  the  Egyptians  stood  to  the  people  respectively  by 
whom  they  were  revered. 

The  Druids  taught  the  existence  of  one  God,  to  whom  they 
gave  a  name  "  Be'  al,"  which  Celtic  antiquaries  tell  ns  means 
"  the  life  of  every  thing,"  or  "  the  source  of  all  beings,"  and 
which  seems  to  have  affinity  with  tlio  Phsnician  Baal.  Wliat 
renders  this  affinity  more  striking  is  that  the  Druids  as  well  at 
(4M) 
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the  Phcenicinns  identilieil  tlils,  their  supreme  deity,  witli  tlie 
Sun.  Fire  was  regarded  as  a  Hjiiibol  of  the  divinit)'.  The 
Latin  writers  assert  that  the  Druids  also  worshipped  uumerouH 
inferior  Gods. 

They  used  no  images  to  represent  the  object  of  their  worship, 
nor  did  they  meet  in  temples  or  buildings  of  any  kind  for  the 
performance  of  tlielr  sacred  rites.  A  circle  o£  stones  (eacli 
stone  generally  of  vast  size)  enclosing  an  area  of  from  twenty 
feet  to  thirty  yards  in  diameter,  constituted  their  sacred  place. 
Thu  most  celebrated  of  these  now  remaining  is  Stonchenge,  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  England. 

These  sacred  circles  were  generally  situated  near  some  stream, 
or  under  the  shadow  of  a  grove  or  wide-spreading  uak.  In  the 
centre  of  the  circle  stood  tlie  Cromlech  or  altar,  whiuh  waa  a 
largo  stone,  placed  in  the  manner  of  a  table  upon  other  stones 
set  up  on  end.  The  Dniida  had  also  their  high  places,  which 
were  large  stones  or  piles  of  atones  on  tlie  summits  of  hills. 
These  were  called  Cairns,  and  were  used  in  the  worship  of  the 
deity  under  the  symbol  of  the  sun. 

Tliat  the  Druids  offered  sacrifices  to  their  deity  there  can  he 
no  doubt.  But  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  they 
offered,  and  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  their  religious 
services  we  know  almost  nothing.  The  classical  (Roman) 
writers  affirm  that  they  offered  on  great  occasions  human 
sacrifices ;  as  for  success  in  war  or  for  relief  from  dangerous 
diseases.  Cicsar  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  done.  "  They  have  images  of  immense  size,  the 
limbs  of  which  are  framed  with  twisted  twigs  and  filled  with 
living  persons.  These  being  set  on  lire,  those  within  are  en- 
compassed by  the  flames."  Many  attempts  have  been  made  by 
Celtic  writers  to  shake  the  testimony  of  the  Roman  liistoriana 
to  this  fact,  but  without  success. 

The  Druids  observed  two  festivals  in  each  year.  The  former 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  was  called  Beltane  or 
"  fire  of  God."  On  this  occasion  a  large  fire  was  kindled  on 
some  elevated  spot,  in  honor  of  the  sun,  whose  returning  benef- 
icence they  tfauB  welcomed  after  the  gloom  and  desolation  i>l 
winter.    Of  this  custom  a  trace  remains  in  the  name  given  t4 
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Whitaunday  in  parts  of  Scotlaii<l  to  this  day.     Sir  Walter  Scott 
wes  the  word  in  tlie  Boat  Song  in  tlie  Lady  of  the  Lake:  — 

"  Oura  is  Da  snpling,  chojicc-sown  by  Ihe  fonnUin, 
UlcwmiDK  al  Beltaue  in  wlaler  to  fmde." 

The  other  great  festival  of  the  Druids  was  catle<l  "  Samh'  in," 
or  "  lire  of  peace,"  and  was  held  on  Hallow-eve  (first  of  Novem- 
ber), whicli  Btill  retains  this  designation  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  On  this  occasion  the  Drnids  assembled  in  solemn 
conclave,  in  the  most  central  part  of  the  district,  to  discharge  the 
judicial  functions  of  theirorder.  All  questions,  whether  public  or 
private,  all  crimes  ag»nst  person  or  property,  were  at  this  time 
brought  before  them  for  adjudication.  With  these  judicial 
acts  were  combined  certain  superstitious  usages,  especially  the 
kindling  of  the  sacred  fire,  from  which  all  the  tires  In  th«  dis- 
trict which  had  been  beforehand  scnipulously  extinguished, 
might  be  relighted.  This  usage  of  kindling  fires  on  Hallow-eve 
lingered  in  the  British  Islands  long  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity. 

Besides  these  two  great  annual  festivals,  the  Druids  were  in 
the  habit  of  ol>serving  the  full  moon,  and  especially  the  sixth 
day  of  the  moon.  On  the  latter  they  sought  the  mistletoe, 
which  grew  on  their  favorite  oaks,  and  to  whieli,  as  well  as  to 
the  oak  itself,  they  ascribed  a  peculiar  virtue  and  sacredness. 
The  discovery  of  it  was  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  and  solemn 
worship.  "Tliey  call  it,"  says  Pliny,  "by  a  word  in  their 
language  which  means  '  heal-all,'  and  having  made  solemn  prep- 
aration  for  feasting  and  sacrifice  under  the  tree,  they  drive 
thither  two  milk-white  bulls,  whose  horns  are  then  for  the  first 
time  bound.  The  priest  then,  robed  in  white,  ascends  the  tree, 
and  cnts  off  the  mistletoe  with  a  golden  sickle.  It  is  caught  in 
a  white  mantle,  after  which  they  proceed  to  slay  the  viotima, 
at  the  same  time  praying  that  God  would  render  his  gift  pros- 
perous to  those  to  whom  be  had  given  it.  They  drink  the 
water  in  which  it  has  been  infused,  and  think  it  a  remedy  for  all 
diseases.  The  mistletoe  is  a  parasitic  plant,  and  is  not  always 
nor  often  fuiuul  on  the  oak,  so  that  when  it  is  found  it  is  the 
more  precious." 
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The  Druids  were  tho  teacbers  of  morality  (la  well  as  of 
religion.  Of  tlieir  ethical  teaching  a  valuable  specimen  ia 
presen'ed  in  the  Triads  of  the  Welaii  Bards,  and  from  this  we 
may  gather  that  their  views  of  moral  rectitude  were  on  the 
whole  just,  and  that  they  bekl  and  inculcated  raanj  very  Dolilo 
and  valuable  prioeiplea  of  eoDduct.  They  were  also  tUe  men 
of  Bcicnce  and  Icaroijig  of  their  age  and  people.  Whether 
they  were  acquainted  withiettei-a  or  not  has  been  disputed, 
though  the  probability  is  strong  that  tliey  wc;re,  to  some  extent. 
But  it  is  certain  thai  they  committed  nothing  of  their  doetrine, 
their  history,  or  their  poetry  to  writing.  Their  teaching  w.is 
oral,  and  their  literature  (if  such  a  word  may  be  used  in  such 
a  case)  was  preserved  solely  by  Iradition.  But  the  Rnman 
writers  admit  that  "  they  paid  much  attention  to  tho  order  and 
laws  of  nature,  and  investigated  and  taught  to  the  youth  under 
their  charge  many  things  concerning  the  stars  and  their  motions, 
tlie  size  of  the  world  and  the  lands,  and  concerning  the  might 
and  power  of  the  immortal  gods," 

Their  history  consisted  in  traditional  tales,  in  which  the 
heroic  deeds  of  their  forefathers  wore  celebrated.  These  were 
apparently  in  vei-se,  and  thus  constituted  part  of  tlie  poetry  as 
well  as  the  history  of  the  Druids.  In  the  poems  of  Ossian  we 
have,  if  not  the  actual  productions  of  Dmidical  times,  what 
may  be  considered  faithful  represenlatioue  of  tlie  songs  of  the 
Bards. 

The  Bards  were  an  essential  part  of  the  Dnildicol  liierarclij. 
One  author,  Pennant,  says,  "The  bards  were  supposed  to  be 
endowed  wilh  powers  equal  to  inspiration.  They  were  the 
oral  historians  of  all  prist  transactions,  public  and  private.  They 
were  also  accomplished  genealogists." 

Pennant  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  Kist«ddfods  or 
sessions  of  the  barde  and  minstrels,  which  were  held  in  Wales 
for  many  centuries,  long  after  the  Dmidical  priesthood  in  its 
other  departments,  became  extinct.  At  Ibese  meetings  none 
but  bards  of  merit  were  suffered  to  rehearse  their  pieces,  nud 
minstrels  of  skill  to  perform.  Judges  were  appointed  to  decide 
on  their  respective  abilities,  and  suitable  degrees  wore  con- 
ferred.    In  the  earlier  period  the  judges  were  appuintAd  Vi'j  Uuc 
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Welsh  princes,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Wales,  by  commisaon 
from  the  kings  of  England.  Yet  the  tradition  is  that  E^diinHrd 
I.,  in  revenge  for  the  influence  of  the  bards,  in  animating  the 
resistance  of  the  people  to  his  sway,  persecuted  them  with 
great  cruelty.  This  tradition  has  furnished  the  poet  C  ."ay  with 
the  subject  of  his  celebrated  ode,  the  Bard. 

There  are  still  occasional  meetings  of  the  lovers  of  Welsh 
poetry  and  music,  held  under  the  ancient  name.  Among  Mrs. 
Hemans's  poems  is  one  written  for  an  Eisteddfod,  or  meeting 
of  Welsh  Bards,  held  in  London  May  22,  1822.  It  b^ins  with 
a  description  of  the  ancient  meeting,  of  which  the  following 
lines  are  a  part :  — 

** midst  the  eternal  cliffs,  whose  strength  defied  - 

Tlic  crested  Roman  in  his  hour  of  pride ;  * 

And  where  the  Di-uid*s  ancient  cromlech  frowned, 

And  the  oaks  breathed  mysterious  murmurs  round, 

Tliere  tliron^cd  the  inspired  of  yore !  on  plain  or  hei^fat^ 

In  the  sun's  face,  beneath  the  eye  of  light, 

And  baring  unto  heaven  each  noble  head. 

Stood  in  the  circle,  where  none  else  might  tread. " 

The  Druidical  system  was  at  its  height  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion  under  Julius  Cassar.  Against  the  Druids,  as 
their  chief  enemies,  these  conquerors  of  the  world  directed 
their  unsparing  fury.  The  Druids,  harassed  at  all  points  on 
the  main-land,  retreated  to  Anglesey  and  lona,  where  for  a 
season  they  found  shelter,  and  continued  their  now-dishonored 
rites. 

The  Druids  retained  their  predominance  in  lona  and  over 
the  adjacent  islands  and  main-land  until  they  were  supplanted 
and  their  superstitions  overturned  by  the  arrival  of  St.  Colum- 
ba,  the  apostle  of  the  Highlands,  by  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
that  district  were  first  led  to  profess  Christianity. 


loNA. 

One  of  the  smallest  of  the  British  Isles,  situated  near  a 
rugged  and  barren  coast,  surrounded  by  dangerous  seas,  and 
possessing  no  sources  of  internal  wealth,  lona  has  obtained  an 
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ini|wrishable  place  in  bistory  aa  the  seat  of  civili7^tion  und 
reli^on  at  n  time  when  the  darkness  of  heatlicnism  liung  over 
ahnost  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe,  lona  or  Icolmkill  is 
tiiluated  at  the  extremity  of  the  island  of  Mull,  from  which  it 
is  xeparated  by  a  strait  of  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  its  dti^tauce 
from  the  main-land  of  Scotland  being  thirty-six  miles. 

Coluinbs  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  connected  by  birth 
with  the  princes  of  the  land.  Ireland  was  at  that  time  a  land 
of  gospel  light,  while  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
e  still  immerecd  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism.  Co- 
lumba,  with  twelve  friends  landed  on  the  island  of  lona  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  568,  having  made  the  passage  in  a  wicker 
boat  covered  with  hides.  The  Druids  who  occupied  the  island 
endeavored  to  prevent  his  settling  there,  and  the  savage  nations 
on  the  adjoining  shores  incommoded  him  with  their  hostility, 
and  on  several  occasions  endangered  his  life  by  their  attacks. 
Yet  by  his  perseverance  and  zeal  he  surmounted  all  opposition, 
procured  from  the  king  a  gift  of  the  island,  and  established 
there  a  monastery  of  which  he  was  the  abbot.  He  was  un- 
wearied in  his  labors  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures throughout  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  and 
snch  was  the  reverence  paid  him  that  though  not  a  bishop,  but 
merely  a  jiresbyter  and  monk,  the  entire  province  with  its 
bishops  was  subject  to  him  and  his  successors.  The  Piotish 
monarch  was  so  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  wisdom  and 
worth  that  he  held  him  in  the  highest  honor,  and  the  neiglibop- 
ing  chiefs  »nd  princes  sought  his  counsel  and  availed  themselves 
of  his  judgment  in  settling  their  disputes. 

When  Colnmba  landed  on  lona  he  was  attended  by  twelve 
followers  whom  he  had  formed  into  a  religious  body,  of  which 
he  was  the  head.  To  those,  as  occasion  required,  others  were 
from  time  to  lime  added,  so  that  the  original  number  was 
always  kept  u]).  Their  institution  was  called  a  monastery,  and 
the  superior  an  abbot,  but  the  system  had  little  in  common 
with  the  monastic  institutions  of  later  times.  The  name  by 
which  those  who  submitted  to  the  rule  were  known  was  that 
of  Culdees,  probably  from  the  Latin  "cultores  Dei"  —  wor- 
shippers of  God.     They  were  a  body  of  religvouA  '^T»n\%  «e»i> 
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elated  together  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  each  other  in  the 
common  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  and  teaching  youth,  as 
well  as  maintaining  in  themselves  the  fervor  of  devotion  by 
united  exercises  of  worship.  On  entering  the  order  certain 
vows  were  taken  by  the  members,  but  they  were  not  those 
which  were  usually  imposed  by  monastic  orders,  for  of  these, 
which  are  three,  celibacy,  poverty,  and  obedience,  the  Culdees 
were  bound  to  none  except  the  third.  To  poverty  they  did 
not  bind  themselves ;  on  the  contrary  they  seem  to  have  labored 
diligently  to  procure  for  themselves  and  those  dependent  on 
them  the  comforts  of  life.  Marriage  also  was  allowed  them, 
and  most  of  them  seem  to  have  entered  into  that  state.  True, 
their  wives  were  not  permitted  to  reside  with  them  at  the  in- 
stitution, but  they  had  a  residence  assigned  to  them  in  an 
adjacent  locality.  Near  lona  there  is  an  island  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  "Eilen  nam  ban,"  women's  island,  where 
their  husbands  seem  to  have  resided  with  them,  except  when 
duty  required  their  presence  in  the  school  or  the  sanctuary. 

Campbell,  in  his  poem  of  Reullura,  alludes  to  the  married 
monks  of  lona :  — 

" The  pure  Culdees 

Were  Albvn's  earliest  priests  of  God, 
Ere  vet  an  island  of  her  seas 

By  foot  of  Saxon  monk  was  trod, 
I^onj::  ei*e  her  churchmen  by  bitfotry 
Were  baiTed  from  holy  wedlock's  tie. 
*Twas  then  that  Aodh,  famed  afar, 

In  lona  preached  the  woi*d  with  power.  • 

And  Rculhira,  beauty's  star. 

Was  the  partner  of  his  bower." 

In  one  of  his  Irish  Melodies,  Moore  gives  the  legend  of  St. 
Senanus  and  the  lady  who  sought  shelter  on  the  island,  bat 
was  repulsed :  — 

**  Ob,  haste  and  leave  this  sacred  isle, 
Unholy  bark,  ere  mornincr  smile ; 
•  For  on  thy  deck,  though  dark  it  be, 

A  female  form  I  see ; 
And  I  have  sworn  this  sainted  sod 
Shall  ne'er  by  woman's  foot  be  trod." 
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In  Uicse  respecti)  and  in  otlieis  the  Culdeea  departed  from 
the  eetabfished  nilea  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  consequently 
were  deemed  heretical.  The  consequence  wns  tbnt  as  the 
power  of  the  latUr  adviinccil,  that  of  the  Culdeea  was  enfeebled. 
It  waa  not,  however,  till  the  tbirteenlh  ccutiiry  tluit  the  com- 
niuuitics  of  the  Culdecs  were  suppressed  and  the  members 
ilisperseil.  They  still  continued  to  labor  as  individuHls,  and 
resisted  the  inroads  of  Pupal  usurpation  as  they  best  might  till 
tbc  light  of  tbe  Itcformalion  dawned  od  the  woild. 

lonift,  from  its  position  in  the  western  seas,  waa  exiwscd  to 
the  assaults  of  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  rovers  by  wbotn 
those  seas  were  infested,  and  by  tbem.it  was  repeatedly 
pilbged,  its  dwellings  bumeil,  and  its  peaceful  inhabitants  put 
to  tbe  sword.  These  unfavorable  circumsLinces  led  to  its 
gradual  decline,  which  was  expedited  by  the  supervision  of  tbe 
Culdees  tbroughout  Scotland.  Under  the  reign  of  Popery  the 
island  became  tbe  seat  of  a  nunnery,  the  ruiua  of  which  are 
still  seen.  At  the  Keformation,  tbe  nuus  were  allowed  to 
remain,  living  in  community,  when  the  abbey  was  dismantled. 

[onia  is  now  chiefly  resorted  lo  by  travellers  on  acconut  of 
the  numerous  ecclesiastical  and  aepulchrnl  remains  which  ore 
found  upon  it.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Cathedral  or 
Abbey  Church,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Nunnery.  Besides  these 
remains  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  there  are  some  of  an  earlier 
date,  and  pointing  to  the  existence  on  the  island  of  forms  of 
worship  and  belief  different  from  those  of  Christianity.  These 
are  the  circular  Cairns  which  are  found  in  various  parts,  and 
which  secra  to  have  been  of  Druidical  origin.  It  is  in  reference 
to  all  those  remains  of  ancient  religiou  that  Johnson  exclaims, 
*'  That  man  is  little  lo  he  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not 
vain  force  upon  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  pipty  would 
not  grow  warmer  amid  the  ruins  of  lona." 

In  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Scolt  beautifully  contrasts  Uie 
church  on  lona  with  tbc  Cave  of  Slaffa,  oppos'lc  !•  — 

"Nature  liL-ncJr,  it  H-emed,  woiilil  miwi 
A  minislcr  lo  bur  M»ker"<  pouao ! 
Knl  fur  s  muaaer  ubb  ■sccdiI 
Her  coliunoi  or  bcr  krcliua  bead  \ 
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ITor  of  >  theme  less  Holcma  tells 

The  mighty  surge  that  ebba  *od  mrelk, 

And  BtUI  between  esch  awful  psnte, 

From  the  hi|;h  vault  *D  snawer  dram. 

In  vu-ied  tone,  prolonged  and  high, 

TLU  mocks  the  organ's  melody ; 

Nor  doth  it«  cnti'SDce  front  in  Tain 

To  old  loaa'a  holy  fane, 

That  Nature's  voice  might  ■cem  to  *ay, 

WcU  hast  thou  done,  frail  child  of  da;, 

Th;  hamhle  powers  that  stately  shrine 

Tukcd  high  au J  luuxl  —  but  witnea  mini. 


lb 
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THE     inSTOKY 
SCULPTURE. 


tliniiiglioiit  the  course  of  this  book  hoir 
id  Norse  myths  have  furnished  niateriiil 
ily  of  Greece  and  Scandinavia,  hut  al§a 
lu  the  same  way  these  eloric-s  have  been 
found  capable  of  artistic  treatment  bj  paintera,  sculptors, 
and  even  by  musicians.  The  story  of  Cujiid  and  Psyche 
haa-not  only  been  retold  by  poets  from  Apuleius  to  William 
Jlorris,  but  also  drawn  out  in  a  a^riee  of  frescoes  by  liaphacl, 
and  sculptured  in  marble  by  Canova.  Even  to  enumerate 
the  works  of  art  of  the  modern  and  ancient  world  which 
depend  for  their  eubject-matter  upon  mythology  would  be  a 
lB,sk  for  a  hook  by  itself.  Aa  we  have  been  able  to  give 
only  a  few  illustrations  of  the  poetic  treatment  of  some  of 
the  principal  myths,  so  we  ehall  have  to  content  ouraclvea 
with  a  similarly  limitc<l  view  of  the  part  played  by  them  in 
other  fields  of  art. 

Of  the  statues  made  by  the  ancients  themselves  to  repre- 
Bent  their  greater  deities,  a  few  have  been  already  commented 
on  (pp<  371— vl7(i).  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  thcso 
splendid  examples  of  plastic  art,  the  Olympian  Jupiter  and 
the  Athene  of  the  Parthenon,  rejjresent  the  earliest  attempts 
of  the  Greeks  to  give  form  to  their  myths  in  sculpture.  Our 
most  primitive  sources  of  knowledge  of  nmch  of  Greek 
mythology  are  the  Homeric  poems,  where  the  stories  of 
Achilles  and  Ulyssea  have  already  taken  on  a  poetic  form, 
almost  the  highest  conceivable.  But  in  the  other  arts,  Greek 
genius  lagged  Iwhind.  At  the  time  when  the  Homeric 
written,  we  find  no  traces  of  columned  temples 


poem 

or   miignificent  statues.       Scarcely 


the   domestic   arts 
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sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  the  poet  to  describe  dwellings 
glorious  enough  for  his  heroes  to  live  in,  or  articles  of  com- 
mon utility  fit  for  their  use.  Of  the  two  most  famous  works 
of  art  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  we  must  think  of  the  statue  of 
Athene  at  Troy  (the  Palladium)  as  a  rude  carving  perhaps 
of  wood,  the  arms  of  the  goddess  separated  from  the  body 
only  enough  to  allow  her  to  hold  the  lance  and  spindle, 
which  were  the  signs  of  her  divinity.  The  splendor  of  the 
shield  of  Acliilles  must  be  attributed  largely  to  the  rich 
imagination  of  the  poet. 

Other  works  of  art  of  this  primitive  age  we  know  from 
descriptions  in  later  classical  writers.  They  attributed  the 
rude  statues  wliich  had  come  down  to  them  to  Daedalus 
and  his  pupils,  and  beheld  them  with  wonder  at  their  un- 
couth ugliness.  It  was  long  thought  that  these  beginnings 
of  Greek  sculpture  were  to  be  traced  to  Egypt,  but  now-a- 
days  scholars  are  inclined  to  take  a  different  view.  Egyptian 
sculpture  was  closely  allied  to  architecture ;  the  statues  were 
frequently  used  fur  the  columns  of  temples.  Thus  sculpture 
was  subordinated  to  purely  mechanical  principles,  and 
human  figures  were  represented  altogether  in  accordance 
with  established  conventions.  Greek  sculpture,  on  the  con- 
trary, even  in  its  primitive  forms  was  eminently  natural, 
capable  of  developing  a  high  degree  of  realism.  From  the 
first  it  was  decorative  in  character,  and  this  left  the  artist 
free  to  execute  in  his  own  way,  provided  only  that  the  result 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  highest  type  of  beauty 
which  he  could  conceive.  An  example  of  this  early  decora- 
tive art  was  the  chest  of  Kypselos,  on  which  stories  from 
Homer  were  depicted  in  successive  bands,  the  reliefs  being 
partly  inlaid  with  gold  and  ivory. 

From  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  date  three  processes 
of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  sculpture  :  the  art 
of  casting  in  bronze,  the  chiselling  of  marble,  and  the  inlay- 
ing of  gold  and  ivory  on  wood  (chryselephantine  work). 
As  early  Greek  literature  developed  first  among  the  island 
Greeks,  so  the  invention  of  these  three  methods  of  art  must 
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be  attributed  to  the  cnloniste  away  from  the  original  Hellas. 
To  the  Samiana  is  probably  due  the  invention  of  bronze  coat- 
ing, to  the  Chiana  the  beginning  of  sculpture   in   marble. 
This  latter  development  opened  to 
Greek    sculpture    its    great    fiiturc. 
Marble  work  was  carried  on  by  a 
race  of  artiate  beginning  with  Mclas 
in  the  seventh  century  and  coming 
down  to  Boupolos  and  Atlients.  the 
sons    of    Achermoe,    whose'  works 
Burvivc<l  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Chryselephantine    sculpture    began 

Among  the  eurliest  of  the  Greek 
sculptors  whose  names  have  come 
down  to  us  WHS  Cannehos,  the 
Sicyonian.  Hia  masterpiece  was 
the  Apollo  Philcsios,  in  bronze, 
made  for  the  temple  of  Dldymae. 
The  statue  no  longer  cxiBta,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  ancient  mon- 
uments which  may  be  taken  act 
fairly  close  copies  of  it,  or  at  least 
ns  strongly  suggcative  of  the  style 
of  Cnnachos,  among  which  are  the 
Payne-Knight  Apollo  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  Piombino  Apollo 
at  the  Liouvre.  In  this  latter  statue 
the  god  stands  erect  with  the  left 
foot  slightly  advanced,  and  the 
hands  ouistretched.  The  socket  of 
the  eye  is  hollow  and  was  probably 
filled  with   some  bright  substance. 

CaiiachoB  was  undoubtedly  an  innovator,  and  in  the  stronger 
modelling  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  more  vigorous  [>osture 
of  the  body  of  his  statue,  he  shows  im  adv: 
conventional  and  limited  art  of  his  generation. 
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As  Greek  sculpture  progreeeetl,  Hchools  of  artists  arose 
in  various  citica,  dc|icii(lent  ueuaDy  for  their  fame  on  the 
ahility  of  some  inilividutil  sculptor.  Among  these  schools, 
those  of  Acgina  :ind  Atliens  iire  the  most  important.  Of 
the  former  school  the  works  of  Onatus  are  by  far  the  most 
iiulfthle. 

OnatUB  wua  n  contemporary  of  Caoachos,  and  reached  the 
height  of  his  fame  in  tlie  middle  of  the  fifih  century  before 
Christ.  His  most  famous  work  was  the  acene  where  the 
Greek  heroes  draw  lots  for  art  opponent  to  Hector.  It  is 
not   certain    whether   Onatus  sculplured  the  groups  which 


adorned  the  pediments  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Aegina, 
groups  now  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich,  but  certainly 
these  famous  stiitues  are  decidedly  in  his  style.  Both  ]>cdi- 
ments  represent  struggles  between  rival  heroes,  and  in  l)oth 
Athene  stands  in  the  centre  as  arbitress  or  protectresa.  The 
west  pediment  represents  llic  battle  over  the  body  of  Patroclus. 
The  east  pediment  shows  the  struggle  between  Heracles  and 
Lnomedon.  In  each  group  a  fallen  warrior  lies  at  the  feet 
of  the  goddess,  over  whom  she  extends  her  protection.  The 
Aoginetan  marbles  show  the  traces  of  dying  archaism.  The 
figures  of  the  warriors  arc  strongly  moulded,  muscular,  but 
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without  grace.  The  same  type  is  reproduced  again  and 
ftgjiin  ninong  them.  Even  the  wounded  scarcely  depart  from 
it.  The  Blutties  of  the  eastern  pediment  arc  proljably  later 
ill  date  than  those  of  the  weetern,  and  in  the  former  the 
dying  warrior  exhihits  actual  weakness  and  pain.  In  the 
western  pediment  the  stiitiie  of  the  goddess  is  thoroughly 
archaic,  stitF,  uncompromisingly  harsh,  the  features  frozen 
into  a  conventional  smile.  In  the  eastern  group  the  goddess, 
though  still  ungraceful,  is  more  distinctly  in  action,  and 
seems  about  to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  The  Heracles  of 
the  eastern  pediment,  a  warrior  supported  on  one  knee  and 
drawing  his  bow,  is,  for  the  time,  wonderfully  vivid  and 
strong.  All  of  these  statues  arc  evidence  of  the  rapid  prog- 
ress which  Greek  sculpture  was  making  in  the  fifth  cent- 
ury against  the  demands  of  hieratic  conventionality. 

The  contemporary  Athenian  school  boasted  the  names  of 
llcgias,  CritioB,  and  Ncaiotee.  Their  works  have  nil  perished, 
liut  a  copy  of  one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  Critios  and 
Nesioies,  the  statue  of  the  tyrannicides,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Museum  of  Naples.  Harmodlus  and  Aristogeiton  killed,  in 
514  B.C.,  the  tyrant-ruler  of  Athens,  Hipparchus.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  Athens  soon  became  a  republic,  and  the 
names  of  the  first  rebels  were  held  in  great  honoi-.  Their 
statues  were  set  up  on  the  Acropolis,  first  a  group  by  Ante- 
nor,  then  the  group  in  question  by  Critios  and  Nesiotes  after 
the  first  had  been  carried  away  by  Xerxes,  The  heroes,  as 
we  learn  from  the  copies  in  Naples,  were  represented  as 
rusliing  forward,  one  with  a  naked  sword  flashing  above  his 
head,  the  other  with  a  mantle  for  defence  thrown  over  his 
left  arm.  They  differ  in  every  detail  of  action  and  pose,  yet 
they  exemplify  the  same  emotion,  a  common  impulse  to  per- 
form the  same  deed. 

At  Argos,  contemporary  with  these  early  schools  of  Athena 
and  Acgina,  was  a  school  of  artists  depending  on  the  fame 
of  the  great  sculptor  Agcladns.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  statues  in  bronze  of  Zeus  and  Heracles,  but  his  great 
distinction  is  not  through  works  of  his  own,  but  is  due  to  the 
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fact  that  he  was  the  teacher  of  Myron,  Polycleitos,  and 
Phcidias.  These  names  with  those  of  Pythagoras  and 
Cahimis  bring  us  to  the  glorious  flowering  time  of  Greek 
sculpture. 

Calainis,  somewhat  older  than  the  others,  was  an  Athenian, 
at  least  by  residence.  He  carried  on  the  measure  of  perfec- 
tion which  Athenian  sculpture  had  already  attained,  and 
added  grace  and  charm  to  the  already  powerful  model  which 
earlier  workers  had  left  him.  None  of  his  works  survive, 
but  from  notices  of  critics  we  know  that  he  excelled  especially 
in  modelling  horses  and  other  animals.  His  two  race-horses 
in  memory  of  the  victory  of  Hiero  of  Syracuse  at  Olympia 
in  468  were  considered  unsurpassable.  However,  it  is  re- 
lated that  Praxiteles  removed  the  charioteer  from  one  of  the 
groups  of  Calamis  and  replaced  it  by  one  of  his  own  statues 
"  that  the  men  of  Calamis  might  not  be  inferior  to  his  horses." 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  Calamis  was  less  successful  in 
dealing  with  the  human  body,  though  a  statue  of  Aphrodite 
from  his  hand  was  proverbial,  under  the  name  Sosandra,  for 
its  grace  and  grave  beauty. 

Pythagoras  of  Rhegium  carried  on  the  realism,  truth  to 
nature,  which  was  beginning  to  appear  as  an  ideal  of  artistic 
representation.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  sculptor  to 
mark  the  veins  and  sinews  on  the  body. 

In  this  vivid  naturalness  Pythagoras  was  himself  far  sur- 
passed by  Myron.  Pythagoras  had  seen  the  importance  of 
showing  the  effect  of  action  in  every  portion  of  the  body. 
Myron  carried  the  minuteness  of  representation  so  far  that 
his  statue  of  Ladas,  the  runner,  was  spoken  of  not  as  a  run- 
ner, but  as  a  breather.  This  statue  represented  the  victor  of 
the  foot-race  falling,  overstrained  and  dying,  at  the  goal,  the 
last  breath  from  the  tired  lungs  yet  hovering  upon  the  lips. 
More  famous  than  the  Ladas  is  the  Discobolos  or  disc- 
thrower,  of  which  copies  exist  at  Rome,  one  being  at  the 
Vatican,  the  other  at  the  Palazzo  Massimi  alle  Colonne. 
These,  though  doubtless  far  behind  the  original,  serve  to 
show  the   marvellous   power   of  portraying  intense  action 
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which  ihe  sculptor  pouseseed.     The  iithlcte  is  represented  at 
the  precii^e  instanC  when  he  h:is  brought  the  greatest  possible 


bodily  etroiigth  into  play  in  order  to  give  to  the  disc  its  high- 
eat  force.  The  body  is  bent  forward,  the  toea  of  one  foot 
cling  to  the  ground,  the  muaclcs  of  the  torso  are  etmined, 
the  whole  body  is  in  an  uttitiide  of  violent  tension  which  can 
endure  only  luc  an  instant.     Vet  the  face  ia  free  from  con- 
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tortion,  free  from  any  trace  of  efForty  calm  and  beaatiiiil. 
This  shows  that  !Myron,  intent  as  he  was  upon  reproducing 
nature,  could  yet  depart  from  his  realistic  formulfld  when 
the  requirements  of  beautiful  art  demanded  it. 


XAR8TA8. 


The  same  delight  in  rapid  momentary  action  which  char- 
acterized tlic  two  statues  of  Myron  already  mentioned  ap- 
pears in  a  tiiird,  the  statue  of  Marsyas  astonished  at  the 
flute  which  Athene  had  thrown  away,  and  which  was  to 
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lend  ils  finder  intu  liis  fnlnl  conleut  with  Apollo.  A  copy  of 
lliia  work  at  the  Liiteran  Museum  represents  the  satyr  start- 
ing Imck  in  »  rapid  mingling  of  desire  and  fear,  which  is 
stamped  on  Ids  heavy  Tacct  as  well  aa  indicated  in  the  move- 
ment of  his  hody. 

Myron's  realism  again  found  expression  in  tlie  bronze 
cow,  celebrated  by  the  epigrams  of  contemporary  poets  for 
its  striking  naturalness.  "  Shepherd,  pasture  thy  Hock  at  a. 
little  distance,  lest  thinking  thou  seest  the  cow  of  Myron 
breathe,  thou  shouldst  wish  to  lend  it  away  with  thine  oxen," 
was  one  of  them. 

The  value  and  originality  of  Myron's  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  Greek  sculjiture  were  so  great  that  he  left  behind 
him  a  considerable  number  of  artists  devoted  to  his  niethuds. 
His  son  Lykioa  followed  his  father  closely.  In  statues  on 
the  Acropolis  representing 
two  boys,  one  bearing  a 
basin,  one  blowing  the 
coals  iu  a  censer  into  a 
Hamc,  he  reminds  one  of 
the  Ladas,  eapeoinlly  in 
the  second,  where  the  ac- 
tion of  breathing  is  exem- 
plified in  every  movement 
of  the  body.  Another 
famous  work  by  n  follower 
of  Myron  was  the  boy 
plucking  a  thorn  from  ins 
foot,  a  co|iy  of  which  is  in 
the  Rothschild  collection. 

The  frieze  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Phigalea 
has  also  been  attributed  to 
the  school  of  Myron.  The 
remnants  of  this  frieze, 
now  in  the  British  Muse- 
um, show  the  battle  of  the 
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Centaurs  hikI   Amazons. 

Tlie  figares    linve    not   ilie   nlm 

BlNtelini'89  of  licaring  which 

chanictBnzc§  those  uf  the  Par- 

thcnon  frieze,  but  instead  exhibit  a  wild  veheuience  of"  actum   | 

wliich    is,    porhnps,    direeUp 

due  to  the  influence  of  My- 

ron'. 

Another  pupil  of  Ageludne, 

■  t^fc^  \^^i  j9 

a  somewhat  youoger  eonlcm- 

■\P^ 

])orary  of  PlieidJaa,  vhm  Poly- 

uleitos.      H<i  excelled  in  r«|i- 

W-&    ,-.A  \ 

rcsenliilions  of  huinnn,  bodily 

beauty.     Perfection  of  form 

WH8  his  aim,  and  so  (leuHy 

tlid  he  seem  to  the  ancirnra 

ti)  htive  attained    this   object 

jj~i 

ihiit     his     Doryphoros     wa« 

W         K^^'lj  llS^T 

ir 

Diken  by  thtin  ne  it  model  of 

the  hutnan  figure.     A  copy 

mMl  i  x^ 

of  this  statue  csists   in  the 

BfV.Mi  i  K^ 

Museum  of  Naples  and  rep- 

KflijIK^r^^ 

resents  a  youth   in  the  ntti- 
ludc  uf  bearing  a  lance.  qui<.-t 
:ind  reserved.      The  figure  is 
n.ther    heimly    built,     firm. 

Vnlli 

[lowerful,   and  yet  graceful. 

though  hardly  light  enough 

y\ 

III  juatitj  the  praise  of  jjer- 

fetlinn  which  has  been   lav- 

■^  '■ — niA 

"^       idbed  upon  it. 

,  ■  ^y-    ^^— 

-\         A  oouipanion  statue  to  the 

1     I)ory|.hnrus     of     PoIycIcit<» 

was  his  statue  of  the  Diodu- 

iiioiK.8,   or  boy   binding   hii 

her,,]                                      V     .    , 

l"i.-cd  copy  of  this  exists  in  the 

BridMii  MuHL-iim.      It  jiieat 

tile  the  same  gcucnil  chnntctcris- 

tics  a.6  the  Doryphonis,  ii  i 

vell-modelled  but  thick-set  figure 

btandiug  in  «n  attitude  of  r 

e|joBe. 

^^^B^Hi^H^I 
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What    Polycleitos    did  for 

the   male  form    in  these  (woH 

atatuc:)  lie  did  (or  tl)C  foiimle 

form  in  his  Aiitazon.  whidi,   1 

according  to  a  doiibifiil  story 

was  adjudged  in  coni(K-litjon   I 

superior  to  a  work  \>y  Plieidiji 

A  statue  sii{i)M>scJ  tu  be  a  1 

copy  uf  thie  masterpiece  of  P 

lyclettos  ie  now   in  (lie  Berlin  1 

Museum.     It  represents    n    w 

ouiaii   standing    in  a  gnu:erul  1 

attitude  beside  a  pillar,  lic-r  left  arm  thrown  above  her  bead  ■ 

lo  free  lier  woimdcd   lireast. 

The  seuliitor   h&A    succeeded  ■ 

admirnlily  in  catching  the  mna 

3uhir  force  and  firm  h«nl  flath  1 

beneath  the  graceful  curves  of  llie  woman  warrutr.                      | 

Polyclritoti    won    bit 

cJiicf  Buceeflses  io  por- 

traying Ituiiiiin  figum. 

^^^KBljLjB^^^^^^ 

His    etnliies    of  divini- 

.           ties  are  not  numenMu: 

^        a    Zeus   at    Argoc,   nii 

■         Aphrodite  i)t  An>jcl»c, 

f        and,  more  t:imous  Uiu 

either,      the     chryiwl©. 

phnntinc     Hem    for    a 

temple   between   Argw 

^^^^^1     ^^^^k£i,-^^jv 

and      Mycenae.        Tbo 

goddess  w-as  represented 

ns  seated  on  a  throne  of 

--Id.    ^vii).    Ure    bnd 

i.lnnn..     In  her  right 

:  1^1  rid    was    the    scqilire 

*  ■  \ 

1     .T,.,M„.a   with  the  cue- 

/     Uun,  ;.viiiliol  of  conjogal 
/      lld^'lily;   iu  her  left,  tlw 

/        pomegranatt;.          Ttere 

exists  no   certain  copy 

of  the   Hem   of  Poly- 

^H 

cleitoa.     The    head   of 

^B           Hera  in  Naples  may,  perhaps. 

give  U8  eorae  idea  of  the  tyjw 

^K        of  divine  lieauly  preferred   bj 

the  sculptor  who   was    prc- 

^V        eminent  for  his  devotion  to  hu 

lan  beauty. 
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Poljcleitos  wns  much  iiraiaed  hy  tho  RomnnB  (juiatilinn 
nnd  Cicero,  who,  nevcrtheleea,  held  that  tliotigh  he  surpassed 
the  bcauly  oriniin  in  nature,  yet  he  did  not  apiiroach  the 
henuly  of  the  gods.  It  wds  reserved  for  Piieidins  to  portray 
the  hl<rhest  conceplioDS  of  divinity  of  which  the  Greek  niiiid 
WHS  eiipabic  in  his  statues  of  Athene  in  tho  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  and  the  Zeus  of  Olympus. 

Pheidias  lived  in  the  golden  ngc  of  Athenian  art.  The 
victory  of  Greece  against  Persia  had  been  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  Athens,  and  the  results  of  tho  jKililiciil  suecesa  fell 
largely  to  her.  It  is  true  the  Pcreiuna  had  held  liie  ground 
of  Athene  for  weeks,  and  when,  after  the  victory  of  Sidamis, 
the  people  returned  to  their  city,  they  found  it  in  ruins.  But 
tho  spirit  of  the  Athenians  had  been  stirred,  and  in  spite 
of  the  hostility  of  Persia,  the  jealousy  of  neighboring  states, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  city,  tho  people  felt  new  confidence  in 
themselves  and  their  divinity,  and  were  more  than  over 
ready  to  strive  for  the  leadership  of  Greece.  Religious 
feeling,  gratitude  to  the  gods  who  had  preserved  then^  and 
civic  pride  in  the  glory  of  their  own  victorious  city,  all 
inspired  the  Athenians.  After  the  winter  in  which  the 
Persians  were  finally  beaten  at  Plataea,  the  Athenians  began 
to  rebuild.  For  a  while  their  efforts  were  confined  to  ren- 
dering the  city  habitable  and  defensible,  since  the  activity  of 
the  little  state  was  largely  political.  But  when  the  leader- 
ship of  Athens  in  Greece  had  become  firmly  established 
under  Themistocles  and  Cimon,  the  third  president  of  the 
democracy,  Pericles,  found  leisure  to  turn  to  the  artistic  de- 
velopment of  the  city.  Tlie  time  was  ripe,  for  the  artistic 
progress  of  the  people  liad  been  no  less  market!  than  their 
political.  The  same  long  training  in  valor  and  temperance 
which  gave  Athens  her  statesmen,  Ariatidcs  and  Pericles, 
gave  her  her  artists  and  poets  also.  Pericles  became  presi- 
dent of  the  city  in  444  B.C.,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
decorative  arts  were  approaching  perfection  under  Pheidias. 

Pheidias  was  an  Athenian  by  birtli,  the  son  of  Charmides. 
He  studied  first  under  Heglas,  then   under  Ageladas  the 
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Argive.      He   became   the   most    famous 
§culplor  of  Iiis  time,  ftnd  when  Pericles 
wuntc4i  a  director  for  his  great  monu- 
incotal  wurka  iit  Athens,  be  BUmiuoneil 
Plieidias.       Artiste     from     all     over 
Hellaa  put  theiuselvcs  at  hia  (U&po- 
sal,    iiikI    under    hia    direction    (be 
Parthenon  was  built  and   adorned 
with    the    most  splendid    t^tatuary 
ihe  world  Ime  ever  known. 

Tlie  Parthenon  was  faabioncd 
in  honor  of  Athene  or  Minervn 
the  guardian  deity  of  Athens, 
the  preserver  of  Hellas,  whom 
the  Athenians  in  their  grati* 
tude  soiiglit  to  make  the  sov- 
ereign goddess  of  the  land 
which  slie  had  saved.     The 
casiern  gable  of  the  tem- 
ple   was    adorned    with    a 
group  representing  the  ap- 
pearance of  Minerva  before 
the   goila  of  Olympus.       In 
the    loft   angle    of   the   gable 
appeared     Helios,     the     dawn, 
rising    from    the    sea.     In    th< 
right     angle     Selene,     eveninj^ 
sank  from  sight.     Next  to  Helios 
wtia    a   figure    representing    either 
Dionysus  or  Olympus,  and  bowide 
were    seated    two    figures,    perhaps 
Persephone    ami    Demcter.    perhaps 
two    Horae.       Approaching  tliese  as 
a    messenger    was    Ii-ie.      Uah 
these  figures  on  tlie  side  next  Seleiii; 
were  two   figures,   representing   Apliro- 
3ite  in   the  arms  of  Peitho,  or  perbup 
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TIiaIusbii,  goililess  of  the  sea,  leaning  against  Gnia,  the 
eartli.  Xoarcr  the  centre  on  this  side  was  Hestia,  to 
whom  HermcB  ijrought  the  tidings.  The  central  group  is 
totally  lost,  but  must  have  been  made  up  of  Zens,  Athene, 
and  Vulcan,  with,  perhaps,  others  of  the  greater  divinities. 

The  group  of  the  western  pediment  represented  Athene 
iind  Poseidon,  contesting  for  the  euprcnincy  of  Athens. 
Athene's  chariot  is  driven  by  Victory,  Poseidon's  by  Amplii- 
trite.  Although  the  greater  part  of  the  attendant  deities 
have  disappeared,  we  know  the  gods  of  the  rivers  of  Athens, 
Eridanas  and  llissos,  in  reclining  postures  filled  the  corners 
of  tlic  pediment.  One  of  these  has  survived,  and  remains 
in  Its  perfection  of  grace  and  immortal  beauty  to  attest  lite 
wonderful   skill    that  directed  the  chiselling  of  the  whole 


Although  the  gablg  groups  have  suffered  terribly  in  the 
historic  vicissitudes  of  the  Parthenon,  still  cno'ngh  remains 
of  tliem  to  show  the  dignity  of  their  conception,  tlic  rliythui 
of  composition,  and  the  splendid  freedom  of  their  workman- 
ship. The  fragments  were  purchased  by  liord  Elgin  early 
in  this  century  and  arc  now  in  the  British  Museum.  - 

The  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  executed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Pheidias,  represented  one  of  the  moat  glorious  relig- 
ious ceremonies  of  the  Greek,  the  Pan-Atlienaic  procession. 
The  deities  surround  Zeus  as  spectators  of  the  scene,  and 
toward  them  winds  the  long  line  of  virgins  liearing  Incense, 
herds  of  animals  for  sacrifice,  players  upon  the  lute  and  lyre, 
chariots  and  riders.  On  the  western  front  the  movement 
has  not  yet  begun,  and  the  youths  and  men  stand  indisonter, 
some  binding  their  mantles,  some  mounting  their  horses. 
The  frieze  is  noteworthy  for  its  expression  of  physical  and 
intelleclual  beauty  which  marked  the  highest  concejilions  of 
Greek  art,  and  for  the  studied  mingling  of  forcible  action 
and  gracious  repose.  The  larger  part  of  this  frieze  has  been 
preserved  and  Is  to  be  seen  nt  the  British  Museum. 

The  third  group  of  PartLenon  eculplures,  the  ornaments  of 
the  metope,  represents  the  contest  between  Centaurs  and  the 
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Lapitliae  with  some  accnes  interspeiiscd  of  wliich  the  tiubjertg 
cnnnot  now  be  determineil.  Tlie  frieze  ia  in  low  relief, 
the  figures  scarcely  slarting  from  the  biu;kf^otinil.  The 
aciilptures  of  the  metope,  on  the  conlriiry,  are  in  high  re- 
lief, frequently  giving  tho  impression  of  niiirblcs  ilclached 
from  the  background  altogether.  They  were,  inureoTer, 
colored.  Of  course,  Pheidias  lumaelf  cannot  have  bad  luore 
thtiQ  the  share  of  general  director  in  the  ecillptiires  of  the 
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metope ;  ninny  of  them  are  raanifeelly  executed  by  inferior 
bands.  Ncverlhelesa,  ihe  mind  of  a  great  designer  ia  evident 
in  the  wonderful  variety  of  posinre  and  action  wliich  the 
figures  show.  Indeed,  wlien  we  coneider  the  imraCDW 
number  of  figures  eniphiyed,  it  becomes  evident  that  not  even 
all  the  sculptures  of  the  [ledimente  cim  have  Ijccii  executed 
entirely  by  Pbeidias,  who  was  already  probably  well  ndyxnccd 
ill  life  when  he  began  the  Parthenon  decorations  ;  yet  all  the 
Eciilpturea  were  the  work  of  Pheidias  or  of  pupila  working 
under  him,  and  allhoiigh  traces  may  be  found  of  the  influence 
F  Other  artists, — of  Myron,  for  example,  in  the  freeilom 
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and  natiirnlness  of  the  action  hi  the  figures  of  the  fric/.e,  — 
yet  all  the  decoratioiie  of  the  Parthenon  may  fairly  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  Pheidian  eehool  of  sculpture. 

The  funic  of  Pheidias  himself,  however,  rested  very  Inr^ely 


on  three  great  pieces  of  art  work;  the  Athene  Pnimaehoa, 
the  Athene  Parthenoa,  and  the  Olympian  Zeus.  The  first 
of  these  wna  a  work  of  Pheidias 's  youth.  It  repi-csentcd  the 
^ddesB  standing  gazing  toward  Athens  lovingly  and  protect- 
ingly.  She  held  a  epcar  in  one  hand,  the  other  supported  a 
buckler.  The  statue  was  nine  feet  high.  It  was  dignified 
and  nohle,  but  at  the  time  of  its  conception  Pheidias  had  not 
freed  himself  from  the  convention  and  traditions  of  the  earlier 
school,  and  the  stilf  folds  of  the  tunic,  the  cold  demeanor  of 
the  goddess,  recall  tlie  masters  whom  Pheidias  was  deatincd 
to  supersede.  No  copy  of  this  statue  survives,  and  hence  a 
description  of  it  must  be  largely  conjectural,  made  up  from 
hints  glenucd  from  Athenian  coins. 

Pheidias  sculptureil  other  statues  of  Athene,  but  none  so 
wonderful  aa  the  Athene  Pnrthonos,  which,  with  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus,  was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  Greek  worhl. 
The  Athene  Parlhenos  was  designed  to  stand  as  an  outward 
symbol  of  the  divinity  in  whose  protecting  might  the  city 
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had  conquered  and  grown  strong,  in  whoao  haoor  t)iL>  tirmplc 
had  I>ecn  built  In  which  this  stiiliie  was  to  afiine  us  qu<«n. 
The  Olympian  Zeua  was  the  reprcaentntivc  of  that  grrmlcr 
divinity  which  all  Hellns  united  in  honoring.  Vt'o  mar  gain 
from  the  words  of  Pnusaniss  some  iden  of  the  iim; 
uf  ihie  stHtue,  but  of  ita  unutterable  inujestr  wv  can  iitilv 
form  faint  images  in  the  mind,  remembering  tlio  strimglli  I 
and  grace  of  tlie  figures  of  the  pedinicnrs  of  the  leDt|ile  u  j 
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Athens.  "Zeus,"  anys  Pausnnins,  "Is  seated  on  a  throne of 
Ivory  and  gold  ;  upon  his  head  is  placed  a  garlnnd  mada  ift 
imitation  of  olive  leaves.  lie  bears  a  Victory  in  hia  ri^hi 
hand,  also  crowne<I  nnd  made  in  gold  and  ivory,  and  hcMhig 
In  her  riglit  h.ind  a  little  fillet.  In  hIa  left  hand  ihf^god: 
holds  a  sceptre,  made  of  all  kinds  of  metals;  the  bird  peoflicil 
on  the  tip  of  the  aeeptre  is  an  eagle.  The  shoes  of  Zrw 
are  also  of  gold,  and  of  gold  bis  mantle,  and  imderftaitl) 
this  mantle  are  figures  and  lilies  inlaid." 

Both  the  Olympian  Zeus  and  the  Athene  were  of  ctiiyirtJ- 
opbautJne  work  oflFering  enormous  technical  dlfl)culti«s,  but 
m  spite  of  this  both  showed   almost  absolute  perfection  of 
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form  united  with  bouuly  oT  intellectual  chnrncter  to  reprisfnt 
the  godlieiid  incurnnte  in  liiiman  aiibstance.  These  two  fit.itucs 
limy  he  taken  as  the  noblest  creations  of  the  Greek  imngi- 
naiion  when  directed  to  tlic  highest  objects  uf  its  contem- 
l>lnlion.  The  beauty  of  the  Olyni|ilan  Zeus,  according  to 
Qiiinlilian,  "  added  a  new  clement  to  religion." 

In  the  works  of  art  JList  mentioned  the  creative  force  uf  the 
Greeks  attjilned  its  bigheat  siiccees.  After  the  death  of  I'hi'i- 
diiis  hiij  methods  were  carried  on  in  a  way  by  the  scnijitora 
who  Iiad  worked  under  him  and  become  subject  to  his  initn- 
ence ;  lint  ns  years  went  on,  wiiii  leas  and  less  to  remind  us  of 
the  supreme  perfection  of  the  master.  Among  these  pupila 
ufPhridins  were  Agoracritos  and  Colotce  in  Athens,  Pai- 
onioa,  and  Aicanienes.  Of  Paionius  fortunately  one  slntuo 
snrvives  in  regard  lo  whicli  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
Victory  erected  to  the  Olympian  Zena  showa  n  tall  goddeaa, 
strongly  yet  gracefully  carved,  posed  forward  with  her  drapery 
fhittened  closely  ngalnst  her  body  in  front  as  if  by  the  wind, 
and  streaming  freely  behind.  The  madterpicce  of  Alcamenea, 
an  Aphrodite,  ia  known  only  by  descriptiona.  The  pedijnenta 
of  the  temple  at  Olympia  have  been  assigned,  by  tradition, 
one  to  Alcamenes,  one  to  Paionios.  They  are,  however,  so 
thoroughly  archaic  in  style  that  it  seems  impossible  to  recon- 
cile them  with  what  we  know  of  the  work  of  the  men  to  whom 
they  are  attributed.  The  group  of  the  eastern  front  repre- 
sented the  chariot  race  uf  Oinumaus  and  Pelops  ;  tlint  of  the 
western,  the  struggle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapilhin.  lu  the 
latter  the  action  is  extremely  violent,  only  the  Apollo  in 
the  midst  is  calm  ami  commanding.  In  both  pediments 
there  are  decided  approaches  to  realism. 

In  Athens,  after  Pheidias,  the  greatest  sculptures  were 
those  used  to  adorn  the  Erechtheion.  The  group  of  Carya- 
tids, maidens  who  stand  erect  and  firm,  bearing  u]ion  their 
heads  the  weight  of  the  porch,  is  justly  celebrated  ns  an 
architectural  device.  At  the  same  time,  the  maidens,  though 
thus  performing  the  work  of  columns,  do  not  lose  the  grace 
and  charm  which  naturally  belongs  to  them. 
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pornrics,  were  Kacrificed  — aacrificed  pnrtly,  it  la  true,  to  the 
requircmentB  of  a  fuller  spirltiml  life,  pnrtly  to  the  (lomanils 
of  a  wider  knowledge  nnd  deeper  pnssion.  The  Icgitimato 
effects  of  sculpture  nrc  strictly  liuiited.  Sculpture  is  fitted  to 
express  not  temporary,  acciJental  feeling,  but  permanent 
character ;  not  violent  action,  but  repose.  In  the  great  work 
of  the  golden  age  the  thought  uf  the  artist  was  happily  lim- 
ited an  that  the  form  was  adequate  to  its  expression.  One 
single  motive  was  all  that  he  tried  to  express  —  a  motive  un- 
complicated by  details  of  specific  situation,  a  type  of  general 
beauty  unmixed  with  the  peculiar  suggestions  of  special  and 
individual  emotion.  When  the  onward  imjtulse  led  the 
artist  to  pass  over  the  severe  limits  which  bounded  the 
thought  of  the  earlier  school,  he  found  hU  medium  becoming 
leas  adcrjuate  to  the  demands  of  hia  more  detailed  and  cir- 
cumstantial mental  conception.  The  later  sculpture,  there- 
fore, lacks  in  some  me.isure  the  repose  and  entire  assurance 
of  the  earlier.  The  earlier  sculpture  confines  Itself  to  broad, 
central  lines  of  heroic  and  divine  character,  as  in  the  two 
masterpieces  of  Pheidias.  The  latter  dealt  in  groat  elabora- 
tion with  the  details  nnti  elements  of  the  stories  and  charac- 
ters that  formed  Its  subjects,  as  in  the  Niobe  group,  or  the 
Laocofin,  to  be  mentioned  later. 

These  modern  tendencies  produced  as  the  greatest  artisttJ 
of  the  later  Greek  type  Sco|ias  and  Praxiteles. 

Between  these,  however,  and  the  earlier  school  which 
they  superseded  came  the  Athenian  Kephisodotos,  the 
father,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  Praxiteles,  His  fame  rests 
upon  a  single  work,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  discovered,  the 
Eirene  and  Ploutos.  In  this,  while  the  simplicity  and  strict- 
ness of  the  Pheidian  ideal  have  been  largely  preserved,  it 
has  been  used  as  the  vehicle  of  deeper  feeling  and  more 
spiritual  life. 

ScopSB  was  horn  at  Paros,  and  lived  during  the  first  half 
of  the  fourth  century.  He  did  much  decorative  work,  in- 
cluding the  pediments  of  the  tcmjilc  of  Athena  at  Tegea. 
He  participated  also  in    the  decoration  of  the   Mausoleum 
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erected  by  Artemiaiu  to  llie  nieiniiry  of  her  hii^l)»m).  la 
thia  Intter,  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  though  pruliably  not 
the  work  of  Scopna  himself,  shows  in  the  violence  of  ita  stti- 
tudcs  and  the  pnthos  of  its  action  the  new  clemcnis  of  inter- 
est in  Greek  art  with  the  iiitrodurtion  of  which  Scopm 
connected.     The  fame  of  Scopaa   reals   itrincijially  on 
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Niobe  group  which  is  uttributcd  to  iiim.  Tlic  sculpture 
rcpreseuta  the  wife  of  Aiiiphion  at  the  uiuincut  whcu  tlie 
curse  of  Apollo  and  Dimia  fullfi  upon  lier,  and  her  children 
lire  slaiu  before  her  eyes.  The  children,  already  feeling  the 
arrows  of  the  gods,  are  flying  to  her  for  protection.  She 
tries  in  vain  to  shield  hi;r  youngest  born  beneath  ber  mantle, 
and  turns  as  if  to  hide  her  face  wilh  ita  motherly  pride  just 
giving  place  to  despHtr  and  agony.  The  whole  group  is  free 
from  contortion  ami  grandly  tragic.  The  original  exists  no 
longer,  but  copies  of  parts  of  the  group  are  found  in  the 
tJffizi  Gallery  at  Florence.     (See  cut,  page  137.) 

The  Niohe  group  shows  the  distinction  between  Scopas 
and  Praxiteles  and  the  earlier  artists  in  choice  of  Bul)ject 
and  mode  uf  treatment.  The  same  distinction  is  shown  by 
the  Raging  Bacchante  of  Scupas.  The  head  ia  thrown  back, 
the  hair  loosened,  the  garments  floating  in  the  wind,  —  an 
ecstacy  of  wild,  torrent-like  action. 

Of  the  work  of  Praxiteles  we  know  more  directly  than  of 
the  work  of  any  other  Greek  sculptor  of  the  same  rcoiole- 
nces,  for  one  statue  has  come  down  to  us  actually  from  the 
master's  own  hand,  and  we  possess  good  copies  of  several 
others.  His  statues  of  Aphrodite,  of  which  there  were  at 
least  five,  are  known  to  ua  by  the  figures  on  coins  and  by 
two  works  in  the  same  style,  the  Aphrodite  in  the  Glypto- 
thek,  and  that  of  the  Vatican.  The  moat  famous  of  all  was 
the  Aphrodite  of  Cnidos,  which  was  rankefl  with  the  Olympian 
Zeua  and  was  called  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  King 
Nicomedcs  of  Bitbynia  oflTered  vainly  to  the  jieople  of  Cnidos 
the  entire  amount  of  ibcir  state  debt  for  its  possession. 
Ijucian  described  the  goddess  as  having  a  smile  somewhat 
proud  and  disdainful ;  yet  the  eyes,  moist  and  kindly, 
glowed  with  tenderness  and  passion,  and  the  graceful  lines 
of  the  shoulders,  the  voluptuous  curves  of  the  thighs,  are  full 
of  sensuous  feeling.  Tbo  goddess,  as  represented  in  coins, 
stooil  beside  a  vase,  over  which  hei-  drapery  is  falling,  while 
with  her  right  baud  she  shields  herself  modestly.  The  bead 
of  Aphrodite  in  the  British  Museum,  with  ila  pure  Itows,  ita 
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dnlituite,  vuluptuous  lipN,  imil  sweet,  soft  eVia,  i»,  perliape, 
ttie  Dciu-eet  aji|)roucii  which  wc  posecas  to  tlie  glorious  beauty 
of  tlie  originul. 

Other  Aplirixlites,  the  drupud  statue  of  Cwe   among  Ihom, 
aiitl  scvural  statute  of  Erue,  repreeenting  tender,  effeminait 


youths,  illustrate  further  the  departure  which  Pnucitele* 
ton rks  from  the  reelraitit  of  Pheidias.  Another  of  his  m«»- 
cuh'ne  figures  is  the  giawful  Apollo  with  the  Lizard.  The 
god,  strong  in  hia  youthful  duppleness,  in  leanini^  ngttlntst  a 
tree  threatening  with  Ills  dnrtu  a  small  lizard  which  is  Bveking 
to  clirnb  up.  Still  another  type  of  masculine  grace  left  US 
by  I'raxlleles  is  his  statue  of  the  Satyr,  of  which  h  copy 
exists  ill  the  Cnpitolinc  Museum.  The  Satyr,  in  the  hftnds 
of  Praxiteles,  lost  all  his  ancient  uncouthness,  nntl  became  > 
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strong,  graceful  youth,  witli  soft,  full  form.  In  the  Capito- 
line  reprcsentHtion  the  boy  is  leaning  easily  against  a  tree, 
throwing  his  body  into  the  most  indolent  posture,  which 
brings  out  the  eoit,  femiDine  curves  of  hips  and  lugs.  In 
fact,  so  thoroughly  is  the  feminine  principle  worked  into  tJio 
fltatuea  of  the  Apollo,  the  ErOB,  and  the  Satyr,  that  this 
characteristic  became  considered  typical  of  Praxiteles,  and 
when,  in  1877,  was  discovered  the  one  authentic  work  which 
wc  possess  of  this  artist,  the  great  Hermes  of  Olympia,  crit- 
ics were  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  tliis  figure  with  what  was 
already  known  of  the  sculptor's  work,  some  holding  that  it 
must  be  a  work  of  his  youth,  when,  through  hia  father, 
Kephisodotos,  lie  felt  the  force  of  the  Pheidian  tradition, 
others  that  there  must  have  been  two  sculptors  bearing  the 
great  name  of  Prn.titeles. 

The  HerniCB  was  found  lacking  the  right  arm  and  both 
legs  below  the  knees,  but  the  marvellous  head  and  torso  are 
perfectly  preserved.  The  god  is  without  the  ti'aditional 
symbols  of  liis  divinity.  Pie  is  merely  a  beautiful  man.  He 
stands  leaning  easily  against  a  tree,  supporting  on  one  arm 
llie  child  Dionysus,  to  whom  he  turns  his  gracious  head  with 
the  devotion  and  love  of  a  protector.  The  face,  in  its  ex- 
pression of  sweet  majesty,  is  distinctly  a  personal  conception. 
The  low  forehead,  the  eyes  far  apart,  the  small,  playful 
month,  the  round,  dimpled  chin,  all  bear  evidence  to  the 
individual  quality  which  Pra.iiteles  infused  into  the  ideal 
thought  of  the  god.  The  body,  though  at  rest,  is  instinct 
with  life  and  activity,  in  spite  of  its  grace.  In  short,  the 
form  of  the  god  has  the  superb  perfection,  as  the  face  has 
the  dignity,  whicii  was  attributed  to  Phcidias.  Nevertheless, 
the  Hermes  illustrates  sensual  loveliness  of  the  later  school. 
The  freedom  with  which  the  god  is  conceived  belongs  to  an 
age  when  the  chains  of  religious  belief  eat  lightly  upon  the 
artist.  The  gods  of  Praxiteles  are  the  gods  of  human  expe- 
rience, and  in  his  treatment  of  them  he  does  not  always 
escape  the  tendcney  of  the  age  of  decline  to  put  pathos  and 
passion  in  the  place  of  eternal  majesty. 
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iflueiicu  of  Scopas  anu  Pnixiteles  conim 
felt  tlirougli  11  nuinbcr  of  iirlists  wlio  workwl  in  tfufficieni 
liuiiiiuny  with  ihciii  lo  l>e  iiropcrly  cullwl  of  their  Bchool.  To 
one  of  ihcBi!  followers  of  FraxilclcB,  some  any  us  a  copy  of  a 
work  of  the  innsler  liijnsclf,  we  must  attribute  the  Dcmeltr 
now  iu  iho  IJritish  Museum.  This  is  a  pathetic  illmrtratioii 
of  eiiffiTiiig  niolherh<wd.  There  18  no  exnggemtion  in  (lie 
grief,  oaly  the  eulm  dignity  of  a  Borrow  which  in  sjiite  of 
liii[)e  refuses  to  he  comforted. 

Another  work  of  an  unknown  iirti:it,  probnbly  a  followcj 
of  Scopas,  ia  iho  ejilendid  Victory  of  8amolhrnce,  now  in  ibe 
Louvre.  The  goddess,  with  her  great  wings  outspread  bi»- 
liind  her,  is  being  carried  forward,  her  liriu  i-ounJod  tiiutu 
Blriking  through  the  drapcrloB  which  flutter  behind  her,  and 
fall  about  her  In  eofi;  folds.  Vigonina  and  stately,  ihc  god- 
dess poises  herself  ou  the  prow  of  the  ship,  swayiug  with 
the  impulse  of  conquering  daring  and  etrength. 

Another  statue  which  behmga,  so  far  as  arti«tic  rcwoniBg 
may  carry  us,  to  the  period  and  school  of  Praxiiclce,  is  the 
Bo-called  Venus  of  Milo.  (See  page  37lJ.)  The  projicr 
title  to  be  given  to  this  statue  is  doubtful,  for  the  dnipCTv 
corrcsjMjnds  to  tliut  of  the  Kuman  type  of  Victory,  and  if  we 
eoulil  be  sure  that  the  goddeea  once  held  the  tthlelil  of  coti- 
(luest  in  her  now  broken  arms  we  should  be  forct-J  lo  call 
the  figure  a,  Victory  and  jilacc  its  date  no  earlier  than  the 
oecond  century  B.C.  However  tliis  may  be,  tin-  statue  U 
justly  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  It  represent* 
an  ideal  of  purity  and  aweetneas.  There  Is  not  a  trace  iif 
coarseness  or  immudcsty  In  t))c  half-naked  wouian  who  etiuulH 
perfect  in  the  maidenly  dignity  of  her  own  compiering  fiiir- 
nesB.  Her  serioua  yet  smiling  face,  her  graceful  form,  tlie 
delicacy  of  feeling  in  attitude  and  gaze,  the  lender  moulding 
of  breast  and  limbs,  make  it  a  worthy  companion  of  (hi- 
Hermes  of  rnixitelcs.  It  seems  scarcely  jiuaaible  that  it 
should  not  have  sprung  from  the  inspiration  ofbU  cxmnjdc. 

The  last  of  the  great  sculptors  of  Greece  was  Lyeippos  of 
Bifeyoii.     TIo  ditlcri'il   from  Plicidias  on  the  one  hand  ami 
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fnmi  Pulyoleitos  on  tlic  other.  Fhcidias  strove  to  iiiiiki;  Wis 
gods  ull  god-like:  LysijipoH  wua  cKinlcat  to  reprr-Heiit  thcni 
merely  as  exnggeratod  huiniin  bt-ingB;  but  therein  liedidbred 
hIso  from  PolycIeitoB,  wlio 
aimed  tu  model  the  humnn 
body  with  (he  heniity  only 
which  actually  pxiaiud  in  it, 
Lysippos  felt  thiit  hu  must 
set  the  atandurd  of  huiiiHn 
[wricctiou  higher  timn  it  iip- 
[KMve  in  the  uveruge  of  Im- 
miin  cxaii)i>lca.  Hence  wc 
have  from  him  the  sfiituos  of 
Ileiiicles,  in  which  the  ideal 
of  inftnly  strpugth  was  carried 
fjir  beyond  tho  range  of  hu- 
man poEsibility.  A  reminis- 
c.eiiee  of  this  conception  of 
Lyaippoa  may  bo  found  in 
ihe  Knrnese  Heruclee  of  Gly- 
con,  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Ka[)lcs.  Lysipjios  aluo  Hculp- 
lured  four  fitntiies  of  j^us, 
which  depended  for  their  in- 
terest largely  on  their  heroic 
uize. 

Lysippos  won  much  fume 
by  Ilia  statues  of  Alexander 
the  (jrcat,  but  he  ia  cliieily 
known  to  us  by  his  stjitue  of 
the  athlete  acrnping  himseir 
with  a.  sirigil,  of  which  an 
authentic  copy  ia  in  the  Vali- 
Tho  figure  ditTcia  de- 
cidedly from  the  thick-set, 
nithcr  heavy  figures  of  Poly- 


dcitoa,   being  tall,   and  slender  i 
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Tlic  hciifl  is  small,  tho  tursu  is  small  nt  tlie  waist,  but 
strong,  and  tlie  whole  body  is  siilendidly  uctive. 

Tiie  changes  in  the  models  of  eiirlier  ecnlptors  made  bv 
Lysi)>p08  were  of  aufficicnC  imjiortancc  to  •^i\e  riae  to  a 
school  which  was  carried  on  by  his  sons  mid  others,  produc- 
ing among  ninny  famous  works  tlie  Barberini,  Faun,  now  at 
the  Glyptothok,  Munich.  The  enormous  Colossus  of  Rhodes 
was  also  tlic  work  of  a  disciple  of  Lysippos. 

But  from  this  time  the  downward  tendency  in  Greek  art  is 
only  too  apparent,  and  very  rtipid.  The  spread  of  Greek 
influence  over  Asia,  and  later,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
ijuest  of  Greece  by  Rome,  over  Euro[ie,  had  the  effect  of 
widening  the  market  for  Greek  production,  but  of  drying  up 
the  sources  of  what  was  «ilal  in  that  production.  Athens 
ami  Sikyon  became  mere  provincial  cities,  and  were  shorn 
thenceforth  of  all  artistic  significance  ;  and  Greek  art,  thus 
deprived  of  the  roots  of  its  life,  continued  to  grow  for  a 
while  with  a  rank  luxuriance  of  production,  but  soon  became 
formal  and  conventional.  The  artists  who  followed  Lysip- 
pos  contented  themselves  chiefly  with  seeking  a  merely  tech- 

:al  perfection  in  reproducing  the  creations  of  the  earlier 
and  more  original  age. 

At  Pergamon  under  Attalus,  in  the  Inst  years  of  the  third 
century,  there  was  something  of  an  artistic  revival.  This 
Attains  successfully  defended  his  country  against  an  over- 
whelming attack  of  the  Gauls  from  the  nuilh.  To  celebrate 
this  victory,  an  altar  was  erected  to  Zeus  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Pergamon,  of  which  the  frieze  represented  tlic  contest 
between  Zens  and  the  giants.  These  sculptuies  are  now  to 
be  found  in  Berlin.  They  are  carved  in  liigh  relief;  tiic 
g4anl8  with  muscles  strained  and  distended,  their  bodies 
writhing  in  the  contortions  of  eJTort  and  suffering  ;  the  gods, 
no  longer  calm  and  restrained,  but  themselves  oven;ome 
with  the  ardor  of  battle.     Zeus  stretches  bis  arms  over  the 

I  battle-field  hurling  destruction  everywhere;  Athene  turns 
from  the  field,  dragging  at  her  heels  a  young  giant  whom 
she  has  conquered,   and   reaches  forward  to  the  crown  of 
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victory.  The  wild,  passionate  action  of  the  whole  work 
remove  it  far  from  the  firm,  orderly  work  of  Pheidias,  and 
carry  it  almost  to  the  extreme  of  pathetic  representation  in 
sculpture  shown  by  the  LaocoQn. 

The  contests  with  the  Gauls,  the  fear  inspired  by  the 
huge  forms  of  the  barbarians,  seem  to  have  influenced  j>ow- 
crfully  the  imaginative  conceptions  of  the  sculptors  of  the 
school  of  Perjramon.  One  of  the  most  famous  works  which 
they  have    left    is    the    figure    long  known    as    the    Dying 


SO-CALLED    DTINO   OLADIATOB. 


Gladiiitor,  of  wliicli  a  copy  exists  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 
This  represents  a  Gaul  sinking  wounded  to  the  ground, 
supporting  himself  on  his  right  arm.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  stern  realisjm.  The  pain  and  sense  of  defeat  comes  out 
in  every  feature.  Moreover,  the  nationality  of  the  fallen 
warrior  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  deep  indentation  between 
the  heavy  brow  and  the  prominent  nose,  in  the  face,  shaven, 
except  the  upper  lip,  in  the  uncouth,  fleshy  body,  in  the 
rough  hands  and  feet.  Usually  the  artist  preferred  to  hint 
at  tlie  race  by  some  peculiarities  of  costume.  Here  nothing 
but  uncompromising  realism  of  feature  will  satisfy  the  sculjv 
tor.  A  companion  piece  to  the  Wounded  Gaul,  though  less 
famous,  is  the  group  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  which  represents 
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It  GhuI,  wIiu  has  sliiin  hin  wife,  in  tlic  act  of  stabbing  himself 
in  llie  Dcck. 

In  tiddition  to  inspiring  ihc  sculptnres  at  Fergaiiion,  At- 
talus  cledicatetl  tu  the  ^ixls  of  Athens  n  vutive  utr<!ring  in 
I'l-turn  for  the  liel|>  whicli  \\iey  baO  given  bim.  This  wns 
|i!ace(l  on  the  Acrojjolis  at  Athens.  Jt  consisted  of  fimr 
groups,  rc|ircsenttng  the  gigiintoniuchia  or  giunt  cuiiibiit,  the 
buttle  of  the  Amazons,  ihc  battle  of  Marathon,  anil  tlic  vic- 
tory of  Alinlus.  Figures  from  these  survive,  a  dead  Amazon 
at  Na|ilos  and  a  kneeling  Persian  at  tbe  Vatioun  being  the 
beat  known. 

Another  state  which  became  fntnous  in  the  declining  days 
of  Greek  Hrt  whs  the  republiu  of  Khiides.  Tbe  Ubodian 
seiilplors  learneil  their  anatomy  from  Lyslppos,  and  eaugbt 
their  dramatic  instinct  from  ibc  artiMta  of  Pergamon.  Two 
of  the  most  famous  scnlpture  jrroupti  in  the  world  were  pro- 
duced nt  Rhodes, —  tbe  ImocoQh,  now  iit  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Farnesc  Bull,  now  nt  Naples.  The  former  was  the  wotk  of 
three  artiste,  given  by  I'liny  as  Agesandros,  Atbanwionis, 
and  Polydorua.  It  has  l>een  accepted  as  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  tbe  world,  hut  as  wc  shall  ace,  it  is  manifestly  a 
work  of  a  time  of  decadence. 

The  LaoeoOn  illustrates  excellently  the  extreme  results  of 
the  pathetic  tendency.  The  priest  IjaocoOu  is  represented 
at  the  moment  when  the  serpents  of  Apollo  surround  him 
and  his  two  sons,  born  through  their  father's  sin,  and  bear 
tbcra  all  three  down  to  destruction.  The  younger  son, 
fatally  bitten,  falls  back  in  dealh  agony.  The  ftither  yields 
slowly,  his  desperation  giving  wiiv  before  the  mereilesa 
strength  of  the  serpents.  The  elder  son  shrinks  away  in 
horror  though  bounil  fast  by  the  inevitable  coils. 

The  Liiocodn  sbowa  the  pathetic  tendency  at  its  utmost. 
The  technical  difticulties  have  been  overcome  with  astonish- 
ing success,  and  though  the  combination  of  figures  is  impos- 
sible in  life,  it  is  marvellously  cfTective  in  art.  But  the 
group  dqiends  for  its  interest  purely  on  the  accidental  hor- 
ror of  the  situation.     There  is  no  bint  in  tbe  sculpture  of 
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the  motive  of  the  tragedy,  no  suggestion  of  ethical  significance 
in  the  sufTcring  portrayed.  It  does  not  connect  itself  with 
any  principle  of  life.  In  this  way  the  work  became  a  superb 
l)iece  of  display,  a  tour  de  foi*ce  of  surprising  composition 
but  with  little  serious  meaning.      (See  page  281.) 

The  same  judgment  may  be  extended  to  the  Farnese  Bull, 
the  work  of  Apollonius  and  Tauriscos,  artbts  from  Tralles 
who  lived  at  Rhodes.  This  group  represents  the  punii^h- 
ment  of  the  cruel  Dirke  (see  page  234)  at  the  hands  of  the 
sons  of  Antiope.  The  beautiful  queen  clasps  the  knee  of 
one  of  the  sons  praying  for  grace,  while  the  other  boy  is 
about  to  throw  over  her  the  noose  which  is  to  bind  her  to 
the  bull.  Antiope  stands  in  the  background,  a  mere  lay 
figure,  and  scattered  about  are  numerous  small  symbolical 
figures.  Like  the  Laoco6n  the  Farnese  Bull  exhibits  sur- 
prising mastery  of  technical  obstacles,  but,  like  the  Laocoon, 
it  falls  short  of  true  tragic  grandeur.  In  a  greater  degree 
than  the  Laocoon  it  trenches  upon  the  province  of  painting. 
It  is  more  complicated  in  its  subject-matter;  and  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  group  of  many  small  subsidiary  figures, 
which  in  a  painting  might  have  been  given  their  proper 
value,  being  in  the  marble  of  the  same  relief  and  distinction 
as  the  major  characters,  give  a  somewhat  absurd  efffect. 
The  little  goddess  who  sits  in  the  foreground,  for  instance, 
is  smaller  than  the  dog.  Again,  there  is  less  of  the  motive 
shown  than  in  the  Laoco(m.  The  group  is  seized  at  the 
moment  preceding  the  frightful  catastrophe,  but  that  mo- 
ment is  as  full  of  agony  as  the  succeeding  ones,  and  in  ad- 
dition there  is  the  feeling  of  suspense  and  oppression  that 
comes  from  the  unfinished  tragedy.  Altogether,  the  group, 
in  spite  of  the  marvellous  technical  skill  shown  in  details,  is 
a  failure  when  judged  on  general  lines.  Its  interest  lies  in 
momentary  and  apparently  unmotived  sufiering,  not  in  any 
truly  serious  conception  of  life. 

With  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  Rome,  the  final  stage 
of  Greek  art  begins.  But  the  vigor  and  originality  had 
departed.     The  sculptors  aimed  at  and  attained   technical 
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correctness,  academic  beauty  of  form,  eensuous  feeling,  per- 
feclion  of  iletaila,  but  they  lost  all  ininginalive  power.  A 
good  example  of  the  work  of  this  period  ia  found  in  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  now  in  tlie  Vaticiin  (described  on  piiLje 
375).  Thia  famouii  Htuliie  ia  an  early  Roman  copy  of  n 
Greek  original.  It  represents  the  god  advanuing  easily,  full 
of  vigor  and  grace.  It  ia  niarvelloiisly  correct  in  drawing, 
but  c[uite  without  feeling  of  any  kind. 


Another  work  of  this  period  is  the  sleeping  Ariadne  of  the 
Vatican.  Thia  rcpresenls  a  woman  reclining  in  n  eludlt'd 
eentimciiliil  attitude,  lier  arms  thrown  about  her  head,  her 
body  swathed  in  ila  protecting  dra|>ery.  To  the  aiunc  period 
nlso  belongs  almost  the  last  notable  work  of  Greek  art,  the 
degenerate  and  sensuous  conception  of  the  Venua  do  Medici. 
(Sec  page  3(4.)  In  thia  statue  the  goddess  atiinds  as  if  ria- 
ing  from  the  sea,  her  attitude  reserved,  yet  coquettish  and 
eelf-conscioiia.  The  form  is  technically  perfect,  graceful, 
and  Boft  in  its  refinement,  but  compared  with  the  earlier 
Aphrodites  it  is  an  unworthy  successor. 
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Still  another  famous  statue  ia  the  Borghesc  Gladiator,  of 
Agasius  of  Ephe.'^us,  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  statue  it 
nuTcIy  a  bit  of  <Iisplay,  an  effort  to  parade  technical  skill 
and  anatomical  kno\vle<Ige.  The  crladiator  throws  his  weight 
strongly  on  Iiis  right  leg,  and  holds  one  arm  hij^  above  his 
head,  giving  to  his  whole  hody  an  effect  of  straining.  The 
figure  is  strong  and  wiry.  Agasius  was  distinctly  an  imitator, 
as  were  most  of  the  artists  of  this  age,  among  whom  must  bo 
reckoned  the  skilful  sculptor  of  the  crouching  Venus,  also  in 
the  Louvre.  The  g<Nldess  is  shown  as  bending  down  in 
graceful  curves  until  her  body  is  supported  on  the  right  leg, 
which  is  bent  doulde.  The  form  is  strong  and  healthy, 
graceful  and  easy  in  its  somewhat  constniined  {MMturc. 

During  all  of  this  final  period  Greek  art  was  very  laigdy 
influenced  l)v  the  relations  which  existed  between  Greece  and 
Kome.  About  the  year  200  B.C.  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Greece  led  to  an  important  traffic  in  works  of  art  between 
Kome  and  the  Greek  cities.  For  a  time,  indeed,  statues 
formed  a  recognized  part  of  the  booty  which  graced  every 
Roman  triumph.  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  carried  away  not  less 
than  live  himdrcd  and  fifteen.  After  the  i)eriod  of  conquest 
the  importation  of  (rreek  statues  continued  at  Rome,  and  in 
time  (rreek  artists  also  began  to  remove  thither,  so  that 
l{omc  became  not  only  the  centre  for  the  collection  of  Greek 
works  of  art,  but  the  chief  seat  of  their  production.  At  this 
time  the  Roman  religious  conceptions  were  identified  with 
tln)se  of  Greece,  and  the  Greek  gods  received  the  Latin  names 
bv  which  we  now  know  them.  The  influence  of  the  Greeks 
upon  Kome  wjis  very  marked,  but  the  reflex  influence  of  the 
muterini  civilization  of  Italy  upon  Greek  art  was  altogether 
bad,  and  thus  the  splendor  of  classical  art  went  out  in  dille- 
tantism  and  weakness. 

The  destruction  of  the  Koman  Empire  by  the  barbarians 
makes  a  break  in  the  artistic  history  of  the  world.  Not  for 
many  centuries  was  there  a  vestige  of  artistic  production. 
Kvcn  when  in  Italy  ami  France  the  monks  began  to  make 
crude  attempts  to  reach  out  for  and  represent  in  painting  and 
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eciil|)tiire  iniaghintivc  conceptions  of  tiling  beautiful,  llicy 
tuuk  their  materiiil  exclusively  from  Cliridtiiin  sources.  The 
triiditiou  of  chiasical  sturiea  hiid  nenily  viinislied  from  the 
mind  of  Europe.  Not  until  the  KenalasHuce  restored  the 
knowledge  of  claseicnl  culture  tu  Europe  do  we  find  uriUta 
iiitikin^  liny  use  of  the  wealth  of  imaginnlive  miiteriiil  storetl 
up  ill  the  myths  of  Greece,  Then,  indot-d,  by  the  discovery 
and  circulation  of  ihe  poets  of  niythology,  the  Greek  storioa 
and  conceptions  of  chiiracters,  divine  and  human,  hecitmo 
known  once  more  and  were  used  freely,  remainiri^  until  the 
present  day  one  chief  source  of  material  and  subject-matter 
^  for  the  use  of  the  painter  and  sculptor. 
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tS0.1.-F^IX>. 
Uateiiem  superabat  opua, —  Ovid. 
The  worlcmtuiahip  surpassed  the  niAtarW. 

Mo.  2.—  Page  SO. 

Faciea  non  omsibua  mui, 
Nee  dlTcrsa  tameii,  qnolem  decet  esse  sororum. —Ortd. 
Their  faces  were  not  all  alike,  nor  yet  unlike,  bnt  bucIi  as  tboM  of  ol 
tets  oogfat  to  be. 

Mo.  S.—  Page  sa. 
Medio  tutlBslmua  ibis.—  Onld. 
Ton  will  go  most  safely  in  ihe  middle. 

No.  4.—  Paga  M. 
HIc  sltm  cat  Phaeton,  cumis  auriga  patemi, 
Quem  b1  non  tenuit,  magnls  tamen  excidit  auala. —  Ovid. 
Uero  lies  Phaeton,  the  driver  of  hla  father's  chariot,  which  U  be  falli 
(o  manage,  yet  he  fell  in  a  greU  undertaking. 

No.  s.—  Pago  IBO. 
Imponcrc  Pelio  Osaam. —  VirgU, 
To  pile  Ossa  upon  Pellon. 

No.  9.- Pago  ago. 

Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  fcrentes.—  VirgU- 
I  fear  the  Greeks  even  when  they  offer  giflk. 

No.  T.—  Pace  1^2. 

Non  tall  auxIXo  nee  defensorlbus  isUs 
Tempus  eget. —  Virgil. 
Not  sucli  aid  nor  such  defenders  does  the  time  require. 


PBOVEBBUt.  EXFRESSlS 

No.B.-PilgtiiW. 

Incldlt  in  Bcyllftm,  cuplena  viUre  Cbarjbdlia 
He  mm  on  Scylla,  nrlshlng  to  avoid  Cliarjixlls. 


HO.V.—  FMte    MT. 
Moiwlrum  boireniluro,  informo,  iiigenB,  cullumen  ademptum. —  Vtrgtl 
A,  iiorrible  monster,  missliapeu,  vast,  whose  only  eye  had  been  put  out 

Tantipne  animis  coelestlbiia  Ine  ?  —  VirgU. 

In  Li'avcnly  luinils  can  such  resentments  dwell  ? 


Hand  ignara  mall,  miseris  succurrere  disco. —  VirgtL 
Not  unaciiuaiuled  with  distress,  I  luive  learned  to  sue 
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Ko.ia.-I>w>3& 

Tros,  TyrlusTo  niihl  nullo  discrimine  agetiir. —  Vir<ilL 
Whether  Trojan  or  Tyrian  shall  inake  no  dllference  to  me. 

No.  IJ.— PngoSZl. 

Facllis  descensus  Avemi; 
Nodes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Dltis; 
Sed  revocare  gmdum,  supcrasque  evaders  ad  Bursa, 
Hoc  opus,  liic  labor  eat. —  Virgit. 

The  descent  of  Avenius  Is  easy;  the  gale  of  rinto  glands  open  ni^ 
and  day;  but  to  retrace  one's  steps  and  retm^  to  tlM  upper  air, — that 

Is  the  toil,  that  the  dMoutty. 

No.  14 Pago  an. 

Tu  ne  ccdn  mails,  scd  contra  audiailior  Ito. —  Viivft. 
Yield  thou  not  to  adrersity,  but  press  on  the  more  bravely. 

No,  IE Page  322. 

Vno  avulso  Don  deficit  alter. —  VlrglL 
When  one  Is  torn  away  anoUier  succeed!. 
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Qnadruptxlaiite  piitrem  soiiilti  quaill  luigiila  campum.'-''rir(riL 

Tbeii  sLruck  Uie  booh  ot  Ibc  stoods  on  the  ground  wiih  a  Cour-fiMWd 
IrampUng. 


Stcmitur  infellx  alicno  viiliifrc,  (!<c1iiiii(|uo 

Adspit^ll  L-L  morlfns  iIulL'es  rciiilniscilur  Argoa. —  X'trgll. 

He  f&llH,  unhappy.  Iij  a  wonnd  InI<;ni1iHl  for  auotUer;  looks  up  to  the 
ft  iUua,  and  dylnf;  rcmeinbera  sweet  Ai^oe. 
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IN  presenting  a  divided  index  a  few  words  in  explanation 
iijity  iiseist  the  reader  in  arriving  at  a  dear  idea  of  the 
object  in  Bcpamtiun. 

The  original  edition  contained  only  a  list  of  names  as  a 
guide,  and  although  in  subsequent  issues  this  was  somewhat 
enlarged,  the  index  has  never  been  so  exhaustive  as  now. 

As  far  as  history  extends  myths  abound,  bnt  it  was  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  that  stories  of  gods  and  heroes  became 
classic,  hence  Greek  Mythology  is  preeminent. 

As  nn  inherited  Idea  no  constant  authority  was  recognize<l, 
consequently  there  are  different  narratives  concerning  the 
same  characters. 

From  these  recitations  as  a  source  of  inspiration  the  poet 
calls  up  thought-pictures  which  each  reader  may  idealize  ac- 
cording to  his  familiarity  wilh  the  subject  treated,  ^vhilc  the 
sculptor  mill  palnler  materialize,  and  so  the  world  has  be- 
come full  of  monumental  art  founded  on  stories  which  have 
thus  been  woven  into  every  path  in  life. 

Of  these  narratiies  which  have  thus  become  memorable 
we  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  book  before  us  only  those 
which  in  being  most  genernlly  accepted  have,  as  it  may  be 
assumed,  been  establisheti  authoritatively,  and  in  the  classi- 
cal Index  wo  have  introduced  additional  matter  which,  while 
of  minor  importance  in  literature,  may  be  desirable  to  know 
as  mythology. 

The  chaptei'B  on  other  mythologies  than  the  Greek  or 

classic  have  been  indexed  separately,  and  it  is  believed  that 

the  present  edition  as  thus  augmented  will  serve  as  a  fair 
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olaBsical  dictionary,  cxplAining  at  least  the  ordinary  refer- 
eoco  to  things  clasaical  that  occur  in  English  literature. 

In  former  editions  of  this  work  Mr.  Bulfinch's  endeavor 
was  to  connect  mythology  with  literature,  and  nn  index  of 
authors  was  given  to  indicate  how  extensively  literature  u 
dependent  upon  mythology.  In  the  present  work  the  origi- 
nnl  idea  has  been  extended  by  connecting  our  subject  with 
art,  showing  that  sculpture  and  painting  unite  with  literature 
on  classic  ground,  and  so  we  find  occasion  foranother  index, 
namely,  of  illustrations.  In  this  list  the  location  of  tlio 
originals  is  given  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 


INDEX    TO    POETS. 

QUOTED  IIT  Tnia  VOLUUE. 


1.  AiUHson 37t 

2.  J^^hjlM 9,M 

3.  ArmMroag .*    30,147,212 

4.  Arnolil,  Edwin 40! 

i>.  Arnold,  Hitthcw 410,430 

6.  Urowaing,  Mr»,  E.  B 203 

7.  Uulfincb,  Ite».  8,  G 76, 128, 181 

8.  Bulwer 283,283,312 

I  12,  28,  27,  49,89,  111,  I2S,  128.  138, 174,  213,  24*2,  247, 

*■  "-"""' I     2(11.282,288,289,301,304,367,374,393 

10.  Campbell 167,  442 

11.  Coleridgo xii,  70 

12.  Cowper 122,233,268,300,307,310,367,373,378 

13.  Darwin 192, 253 

14.  DryUea     20,60,302,378,383 

15.  Dyer 102, 284 

16.  Euripides 167 

17.  Flclchcr 249 

18.  Frsacklia 224 

19.  GaiTick 134 

20.  Goldamith 122 

21.  (Jraj 12,427,434 

22.  lireck  Antbology 139 

23.  Ilcmans 440 

24.  Hervcy 106 

25.  HejwtMjd 377 

26.  Homer 0,  8,  268,  270,  300,  307,  308,  310,  378 

27.  Hood 70,  123 

28.  .TohnMU 320 

2i).  Kc*t> 40,73,70,83,90,106,124,240,297 

30.  lender 07 

31.  l/ni«,  J.  D 449 

32.  I,oni;fdlow 196, 251, 3.-|3,4l2 

33.  Lowell 42,  210,  221,  331,  3ii3 

84.  Lncsn 381 
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35. 
36. 
37. 


MacauUy 
Micklc  . 


PA«I 

17, 1» 
.      33 


Milman 67, 146 

4,  9,  11,  21,  24, 42,  43, 49, 69, 81,  83,  89,  IM. 
Ill,  121,  122,  144,  147,  153.  156, 157, 178, 
180,  201,  204,  206,  210,  212.  215,  219. 221, 
234,  237,  285,  288,  299,  331,  353,  363,  366. 
369,  383.  385,  405. 


38.    Milton 


f  3,  33,  36,  70,  71,  107,  123, 139,  163, 174, 359, 
I    ; 


39.  Moore ^^    ^-« 

394,442. 

40.  Morns,  I^wis 46, 1^ 

41.  Mollis,  William 77,81,138,222,315,410 

42.  Ovid 20,56,380 

43.  Phillips 95 

44.  Pope 21,162,230,268,275,308,337,378 

45.  Potter    .^ 24 

4G.  Prior 57 

47.  Pi-octcr Title  jm^ 

48.  Schiller 76,  126,  181,  283,  285, 312 

49.  Scott 321, 438.443 

50.  Seward 3h 

61.  Shakespeare 9,33,36,154,166.351.352 

52.  Shelley 30,47,183,386 

63.  Sophocles 224 

64.  Soiithey 230 

55.  Spenser 13,  133,  202, 241 

56.  Swift 03,  282 

67.  Swinburne 194 

235,  251,  259,  278,  291, 312, 


68.    Tennyson 


f  134,  183,  213, 
I     363, 367. 


69.    Thomson 95, 374 

60.  Tickcll 374 

61.  Waller 30,318 

62.  Wordsworth 204,260,370.393 

63.  Young 154,  216,  249,  333,  389 


CLASSICAL    IISDEX. 


J 


Abde'ra.     See  Abderob. 

Ab[>eei'ub.  CumjimiioTi  o(  Herculo  in 
llie  cvpcdilion  to  opturo  Ihe  horaea 
orDioniciU.  Hercules  rounilcd  tbe 
towa  of  Abobka  to  nurk  Uie  scene 
oriili  iJpBlh. 

Aasrii'Tus.  IB7. 

Ant'oos.  An  andBnt  rily  of  Asi« 
Minor  on  llie  Kastcn  liile  or  thr 
■Irait  now  called  The  Daiilitnctles, 
IIiCD  known  u  Uellesponl,  which 
pnrU  Asia  Troni  Euivpe.  It  wai  Itis 
homeof  I.«iDder.  Xerieaaflcrwardi 
croneil  tlic  stiiil  with  hi*  amy  an  a 
bridge  of  boat*  laid  here.     131. 


AB'tl 


,177. 


),  198. 


AcU^Rg,  3:i 

ArH.s'oB.  The  mythical  pregeuitor  of 
the  AchBana. 

Acba'tu,  340.  A  Trojan  hero,  — the 
faithful  companiou  of  JEuaa  u  rep- 
resented by  Virj^l  in  the  jEncid : 

■'  Scarte  fled  the  alan  or  lilinhed 
The  ilawn,  when  wc  belic1<I  the  liuy 

Of  diaUnt  hills,  low-lyia^  Italy. 
AehaleifinlcriuB- Italy  1'  Themea 
Wilb  kUiI  fauna  pcct  Italy." 
AcHELOIDBS-    Daugklcra  of  the  river 
god    At'heloas.    njmplia    and    play- 


I    of    1 


who    ■ 


lait  region  of  Europe  vrhero  wild 


vortd,  the  liver  of  "  etei^ 


Stj^, 


The 


Dihon 


:   the 


oiitertnoal  Kroam,  which 
tiio  rMlm  of  lladc*  aercn 
limn,  and  wai  of  auch  terrible  ■■- 
pecli  tlial  lliii  Koila  invoked  it  in  their 
oatha;  Co(yln»,  the  rircrof  "weep- 
ing and  wailiiitt:"  Fhlef^elhon,  or 
more  proporly  Pyriphle(:cllion ,  Uia 
rirerof  "fire,"  anil  I.ethB,  theatrenm 
of  ■'  rorgetftilnCM." 

AottlL'LM,  111,  2na,  2ST.  3S1-26A,  2fl8, 
270,  271.  232,  273,  274,  276.  377,  812. 

A'cu,  26S-2eS. 

ACOMTIUB,  I«. 

ACBls'lus,  HO,  117-340. 

AcTJtOK,  43-46.  no, 

ArTOB'll>.e.     Hen  MoblOKlD^K, 

AnME'TA.  The  daujclitcr  of  Entya- 
tfacui,  for  whom  llcnules  oblaiiteil 
the  ginlle  of  Ilippolyls,  ([neen  of  the 
Araaxoas.    I7H. 

Adhr'ti'S,  220. 

Ai>0*NlB.  The  alorr  of  Adouia  isin  the 
lekl.  Ho  waa  tlie  son  of  Ciayrai  ami 
Hyrrha,  and  vnu  edut^atcd  by  iho 
wood  nymplii.  Tbe  alory  is  aup- 
poBud  10  be  lalian  IVom  the  Syrian 
Mythology.    79. 


tivnarormcd  by  Demelcr  into  bciog 

half-woman  and  half-bittl,  lu  puniab 

wlio  together  will,   the  m  mpli  Ida, 

llicm  fnv  nlluwlug  their  miatreia  lobe 

tended  the  infant  Zeus  wheu  be  waa 

carried  off  by  Fluto. 

brought  thither  by  Rh(>a. 

CHRL'Bs.    Arivorgod.    The  river 

Apras'tvs,  222. 

which  lK>ni  this  name  divided  .Ecolk 

^■acuh.    A»onDt.Tiipllpr»Dd  .Bginn. 

from  Acarnania.    It  liai  ita  miirce  in 

anil  monarch  of  (Enonc,  the  luinn  of 

Mount  Pindua,  Bowa  tliraugli  thewl- 

which  ialHud  he  changeil  to  Mgin* 

Uemetila  around  Dodona,   iind   tUl* 

in  honor  of  hi*  mother.    Ou  aeconiil 

into  the  Ionian  Sea.     Tbe  hanks  of 

oriiiajuBlieeaod  pielv,  he  was  nn.lu 

alter  bia  deMh  one  of  tbe  jodgea  »t 
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Mill. 


the  lower  worlJ,  logcthi 

■nil   BhuUraanthua.       Sco    iiodcr 

Mgm».    111. 

,Ej«'a.  isle  of.    29:i. 

.Ck'trs.  15S,  IGO. 

j^k'am  Sra,  betwMa  Greece  nail  Aiia 
Uinut.    87. 

if;  OEoa,  106, 181. 

.G<iu'i.BrB.    See^EpiaoNi. 

^oI'ka.  Ad  hUuil  in  )lie  Ssrnnic 
gulf  vuM  over  by  yEaciii,  boii  of 
Zcui,  b;  a  dauglilcr  of  Asopris,  llie 
river-god. 

^q'iNa.  This  iliiiglilcr,  wIio  bIh)  boi-c 
Uio  uaiuD  of  ^;;ioa,  Unviug  atlrnetcil 
tliu  nllontion  of  Jiipllci,  wiu  can-Icil 
away  by  htm.  Liiypbu),  king  of 
Coi-inth,  wbo  witaosscd  the  event, 
made  it  known,  whei'cnpoa  the  wrath 
of  Jupiter  raanifeatcd  iUeir  not  outy 
lowurd  the  medillcsnma  kinit,  whom 
he  coadeinned  In  llaUos,  but  aUu  to- 
ward the  inhabilanla  or  the  iBland 
which  Ae'acui,  eoa  of  Juptler  aoil 
^ina,  had  callcJ  by  hia  molber'a 
name.  Jupiler  sent  a  plnf[ue  upon 
them,  wbieh  t\c-a  ihem  alt  until  only 

the  king,  Airaeus,  waa  lelt  wiUi  Ilia 
aou,  I'ulamaa.  Ue  prayed  la  tbs  goil 
to  replenish  his  ooiiutry  with  men, 
aiii),  seeing  the  anta  buay  nt  their 
work,  he  ericJ:  "Give  inecitlECngaa 
many  a«  Ihew."  Un  gDintc  out  he 
found  that  iho  god  bul  heard  him  and 
the  antl  baillDdeeilbecnniemen.  He 
called  Ihem  HyroiidDna.  fram  Ibe  ant 
or  myrmex.  These  tnyi-midoni  pun- 
ished the  loldiera  of  Aehillci,  giitnd- 
son  of  Aeapus. 
^(iirANEa.  Ftircstdei lice, rcinvsen ted 


:e  Pau  w 


I'a; 


li  ^nata'  legsi  a! 


(,  10, 147. 

>£ois'TntiB,  !M. 

-EoYPTua.    See  DahaOs. 

^hi'as,  2W,  MS,  270,  3M-3*7- 

^NB'AB  SYL'vti!8.  Tile  tliinl  in  lb 
line  of  mythical  Ailwn  kiu)i:a,  son  c 
Sylviua  and  grundaon  of  Aacaniui 


Mnr.'W.  314-^18. 

.«o'i.iA,  (be  isle  where  w^^  situated  the 
pFilncc  of  king  ^Guhij. 

M-ouis,  H3,  29*,  317,  ana. 

.E'CLUS,  grandaoD  of  DontidioD.  Hi* 
daughter.  Arnc,  bceitmc  the  Ancesl- 
ren  of  the  BcBoliain. 

Alln'i>PE,  daughter  of  Minos  and  wife 
uf  Atreua,  wbo  auiated  Tliyesles,  the 
brother  of  Atrens,  to  carry  olT  the 
nolden  Fleece. 

.f:acui.A'Fnia,  111,  ISA,  188,  220,  36r>- 
366. 

.*;bb  l-OB.  river,  252. 

-fiaoN,  158-105. 

^THioViANs,  3,  M,  142,  263. 

^'tiika,  gmnddau^blcr  of  Fclopfi  and 
wife  of  .Bgena,  mother  of  Theaeua. 
184. 

MVHA.  The  volcano  in  the  north- 
ea'lcrn  part  of  Sicily.  The  ancient* 
Btcribed  tlio  disturhancca  to  the 
giant  Typhieus  hnried  by  Zem  be- 
neath the  mountain .  Others  believed 
that  the  workslmp  of  Vulcnn  wa*  bo- 
ncHth  the  iiland.    64. 

Aa«>iE'DES,364,  300. 

AoAMEH'NciN,  258,  261,  263,  270,  386. 

AuANip'PK.  One  of  the  springs  od 
Miiiint  Helicon,  whose  walen  were 
thought  lo  have  tbo  properly  of  iu- 
Bpii-atlon.  The  Musea,  who  preiided 
ovfr  Ibis  fountain,  were  aomeu'niM 
cnilcd  l^ni  it  Aganippiilea. 

AaATUOD^'HON,  the  "good  demon," 
or  guunlian  spirit  which  allendcd 
each  individual  IhrouKli  life.  UH^c- 
inga  of  wine,  cake,  inreuac,  sod  gar- 
lands were  made  lotbem,  particularly 
on  birthdays. 

Aat'VB,  ilaughter  of  C'lilmus  and 
mother  ut  Pcnlheus,  king  of  Tbobo*. 
Penlbeiis,  for  opposing  the  inlrotlnc- 
tion  of  the  armies  of  llaechus  into  hi) 
city,  WBA  lorn  lopieiTC^uii  Mt.  Cilbv- 
rou  by  uuul  Qocebaales.  among  when 
wnshismother.  See  Feotlwi 
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Uhya,  twin  brother  of  lietiis.  H 
wife  vta  Tsntphuu,  anil  tbcy  wei 
rwrenM  of  CBdmiiB.  PIiiBnii,  CiHi, 
Tlinailt.  Pluneu9,uid  Europn.  Wbeii 
Eiiiiipn  wu  carHud  la  Crete  liy  Ju- 
pitar,  AECnnr  sent  hi«  wiu  to  search 
Tor  licr,  liiUdioBUiciniiotrBUn-nwith- 
Diil  iirt.  As  she  wu  not  roiiud,  Ihcj 
all  ultlcvl  in  foreign  coantries.  la 
Ihia  Elorr  llie  soulcoient  of  Europe 
by  Eaclcru  race)  it  su^gc<te<l.  In 
hU  brother  Bclua.  Anenor  ii  coti- 
Doctctl  in  Iho  mytholojty  witli  the 
Eastcra  mythologies,  ip  many  of 
Hliii^h  Bel  or  Baal  appear;,  ai  the 
chief  diriiilly.  108. 
AOK  Non,  u  ion  of  Priam,  27t. 

AOI-A'U,  13. 

Aj*k,  2fl9.  26i.  267,  aW,  277. 

Ai.'b«  LfiN'OA.  The  Fity  foiiudoJ  by 
Aiciiaiii!!,  OQ  the  northern  side  of 
Ml.  AllwDaa.  Alba  l^oofca  y/»a  the 
bead  of  a  Icagne  of  thirty  cities  and 
tlie  centre  of  I.atio  infliionco  before 
tfafl  siipivmncy  ofRouie.    347. 

Alcis'tis.  Besides  the  reforences 
given  in  the  lent,  Uie  sludeal  will  iko 
well  to  I'enil  "  Balaustiao's  Adven- 
ture," liy  Itolicrt  lirownmifi  wbero 
llicilory  ofAlcoEtisislold.   22U-221. 

ALCi'DEs.    See  IUhciilkb.    IBO, 

Al.ClllW.%  803,  30a,  307. 

Ai.cHie'oh.  a  fiiTurite  subject  for 
tmj>«dl(w,  all  of  which  ars  now  lost. 
He  was  ton  of  Anipliiaraiis,  one  ot 
tlie  Iciulen  auiiast  Tliolwa,  and 
Eripliyle,  and  killed  his  mother,  in 
obedience  to  an  oracle. 

Alc'Mb'na,  170. 

AkKi/io,  H,  886. 

Alkxjih'iirr.    Sec  Pakis. 


Alphabet   (Pbcei 


m).     See  Cad- 


AL PHI  NOR.  136. 

Aij'HEi;ii,68,70, 176. 
AlSbjus,  nymphi  of  wwhUi  and  Ireen. 
from   the   Greek   word    Ai,sob,    a 


known  at  Dryads  and  linn 
Alth-s'a,  167-170. 
Amai^tuea,  2111. 


of  Cyprus  eelebrMed  for  its  wonhip 
of  Aphrodite^    79. 
Am'aeonh.    a  warlike  race  of  women 
wliD  act  a  prominent  part  in  the  Ureck 
mythol, 


a  bislt 


All  at 


ihal  they  cuue  from  lbccDunt>7r  ahunl 
the  Caiicaws.  anil  ilial  tbcir  principal 

seal*  weie  on  the  river  Thennodoa, 

neitcliborbood  of  the  modem  Trebi- 
tond,  the  ancient  Trapczui.  Thence 
they  am  said  to  hare  inratlcd  Thrace, 
Asia  Hiooi',  the  Ulandsorthc^gean. 
Qreoce,  Syria,  Arabia,  Eitypt,  anil 
Libya.    They  arc  Mid  to  have  iii- 

biit  to  have  bcou  destroyed  by  Bcllcr- 
opbon.  When  Priam  wa*  yonng, 
Uiey  iniaded  Fhryjcia.  The  ninlli 
labor  of  Hcreules  wus  lo  lake  Ihuir 
queen's  girdle  from  her-  At  the  and 
of  Ifac  Tn^an  War,  they  enmo  to  the 

was  kilted  by  Achilles.  I'lio  repre- 
tenlaTion  of  llie  Amntona  oeeupi«d 
the  Greek  artista  GxlensivGly.  The 
inrasiou  of  Attica  by  the  Amaions 
occupied  Phidias's  genius,  ua  tite 
abiolU  of  Athene,  and  on  the  footitanl 
□fZeua.  The  "Pi-iuccas  of  Trebi- 
iund,"B  modern  opera,  is  taken  from 
a  tomapco  ot  the  middle  aget  of  the 
same  name.  Bui  tlic  I'crcrcaeG  to 
Trchixuud  in  llialcasc  was  pnihably 
borrowed  from  some  Cnisadcr's  talo. 
There  was  supposed  to  be  another 
nation  of  Amamns  in  AJVica;  and 
there  was  a  Scytbim  nation  allied  lu 
the  Asiatic  tribe  which  bus  been  de- 
scribed. The  Amazon  river,  in  South 
Amei'ica,  laki^  tia  name  fnun  n  f-hle 
of  the  early  discoverers  who  reported 
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thnl.  ill 


trilw  o( 


tlwil  rivor.  Ort'llnmi,  iw  discoverer, 
declared  llial  lie  mcl  ■  mlion  of 
anucd  women  oa  ill  baaki.  The  old 
mnpa  Lmvo  ■  l&i'gv  i-cj^un  eallud  Auii- 
Eaiiin,  wstereil  b;  tho  rivet.  176, 187- 


AUPBION,  137,234. 

AMPHiraiTK,  210,  211. 

Ampuky'siis,  ■  river  ofTheaial)',  flow, 
iu^  into  llic  PogMHttQ  gulf. 

Amptx.  148. 

Ahd'lids,  347. 

Am'vodb.  Kinj;  of  the  BobiycM. 
Ikiued  u  a  Iwicr.  He  wu  doreslcil 
by  Polim  in  a  boiing  iniUcli,  whoa 
the  Ai-goDBUts  liuJcd  iu  BithyuiK. 

AMVMa'ME.  A  iltiiigliler  or  DumIIs 
wliii,  being  BGDt  bjher  fkthGrtuili^w 
witoi',  was  punaed  by  ■  satyr.  Nop- 
lunc  intcribred  lonva  the  maiden  and 
put  thB  ulyrU  dcalh.  He  Mrnckllic 
oarth  willi  hia  Inileat,  wbooco  tbnrc 
giisbcd  fouilh  a  fouDlain,  which  h« 
called  by  ibe  uymj^i'i  immc.  It 
became  oue  of  Iba  most  Taiaoua 
spi'lugsia  Argotis, 

Aur'rniON*io^.  A  celebrated  raeo 
of  sootlisaycm  and  m>s><^iaas  ia 
Aigos,  amoDir  whom  were  Mctatnpus 
and  AmphiarnUs. 

Anauton'ene.  ■'  She  who  ciuue  out 
of  the  scik,"  one  or  the  ap|iclluiious  ut 
Aphrodite,  due  to  the  bcliot'  that  ahe 
wu  born  IVoDi  the  tuun  of  the  «efl- 
wavus,  near  llie  iilaod  o[  Cytbcrea. 
Under  this  title  the  was  represented 
with  a  Kt>-grcon  veil  and  was  in- 
voked by  Iroders  and  fishermen  when 
netting  out  npon  ■  voyage. 

Ah  IN 'KB.    Sec  Fatr. 

Aimcilt*BTB,  93. 

AHca'DH,  169, 

Ancbi'ses,  son  or  Cajps,  and  grcat- 
enndsoDof  Tins.'  Venus,  captivated 
by  hi!  beauty,  appeared  to  him  on 


Mount  Ida  (according  to  some,  near 
the  river  Simois)  in  tlie  shape  or  a 
Phrygian  abepberdcs»,  and  bore  Iiim 
^neax.  His  son  carried  him  off  on 
his  shoulders  at  the  burning  of  Troy, 
and  m^le  him  Iho  companion  o(  his 
voyage  to  Italy.  He  died,  during  tlie 
voyage,  at  Sidly.    314,  328-330. 

Andra'hon,  77, 7H- 

AhshoobOs.  a  son  of  Minos,  tiu^;  or 
Crete,  mnrdered  by  >£geus,  king  or 
Atica.  It  was  in  coiucquence  of 
this  murder  that  Hinos  levied  upon 
Athens  the  tribute  oT young  men  and 
maidons,  which  he  gave  over  as  vic- 
tims 1o  tlie  Minotaur-    ScoThebkdb. 

Andromacub,  daughter  of  Enion, 
kinf.'  ofThebes  in  Ulieia,  and  wife  oT 
Hector.  After  the  conquest  of  Troy, 
she  became  the  prize  of  Pyrrhus,  son 
of  Aehitles.  who  carried  bcrtoEpirus, 
and  had  three  sons  by  her,  bat  aftcr^ 
wards  IcR  her  tn  tielenus,  brother  of 
Beetor,  Vt  whom  ahe  bore  a  son. 
Euripides  has  made  her  the  chief 
character  of  a  Irngedy.  2SS,  273, 
316. 

ANDROM'a&A,  III. 

Anbm'onb,  80. 
Ant^'us,  149, 178. 

ANTE  A,  1S3. 

An'tbbos.  12. 

Antueste'rii.   See  under  Dionibu. 

Antiqoke,  222,  324. 

Aktil'uchus,  the  sun  of  Noslor,  slain 
by  Mcmiiuii.  king  of  .Ethiopia,  dur- 
ing Iho  Trajan  War.  262,  268. 

Anti  (JPE,  234. 

Anti'ope,  queen  of  the  Amaions, 
carried  awuy  liy  TTicsous.     187, 

ArasoDiTE.    See  Venus. 

Al'Ol.  W),  6,  9, 11, 19,  aa,  27,  30,  59.  81, 
ISA,  100,  220,  227,  236,  290,  S61,  SOS, 
267,  271,  273,  277,  322,  364,  3«&. 

ApomviIch  (one  who  drives  away 
nies),  a  «urname  of  Jupiter  at  Olym- 
pia.  Ucreiilcs  was  offci-ing  a  ueH- 
fice,  and  was  Hnnoycd  by  bosta  of 
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flics.  To  rid  himaelf  of  tliem,  he 
oHereil  an  idditjonal  ucrilica  to  Zciu 
Apoiayiiu,  on  which  the  diei  vrilh- 
<lrew  uroM  Ihe  riier  Alphcus. 

Apulk'his.  lOe. 

A<i  l)lt.i>,  22,  iU.    Sou  UouKiS. 

Aracune,  130. 

Ah'c»dt  [star of),  *3. 

ABCi-BU,  U,«,3S8,  33B. 

Akcab,  43. 

Akc'tcs,  tbo  Bear.  Under  this  Dsme 
CtUiato  was  placed  in  the  hEiToni  >iy 
Ju|nter  after  bcr  dcnib  >[  (he  lunula 

Sec  CjLLiaTO. 

I  AnEor'AoiTS,  Iho  uliJoit  sail  lh«  moit 
famoua  of  thn  Aliiuiiiiu  cuurU,  It 
took  iU  name  Troni  ita  place  of  moct- 
inj;,  — tliD  word  sigaifylnjt  "Ilic  liIU 
or  Man."  AriaCiilei  oiled  ths  Aroop- 
»gu9  tbo  moil  ■Eici'ed  tribiiual  o( 
Greece,  — and  DemogthenM  laid  llial 
tliia  court  DCTcr  pivnouacDd  m  scn- 
Icnco  in  which  both  part[ca  did  not 
coauur.  Other  slslca  of  Greece  «ome- 
timc4  fluhmilted  their  divpatm  lit  its 
decision,  lis  oritiiu  wu  hidden  ia 
aiitii|i>>l/,  and  it  was  said  that  Mi- 
ncria  rofcrrol  ta  it  Ihe  decirioo  of 
the  tbto  o(  Oroilca.  287. 
A'reb.  SeeMiSB. 
AliEtilDSA.  The  foil  n  tun  of  Arct  bus* 
row  from  tlie  givund  lu  Urtygia,  B 
trctiOQ  of  the  citir  of  BjracuKe.  As 
the  Alphciu  river  seemed  to  sink  in 
the  jcroiiuil  iu  ouo  place,  iu  Arciulia, 
Ibo  tluw  of  the  AniihuBawasasL-ribed 
to  ila  reappearance.  The  Qsme  of 
Aretlinsa  bus  Ihiod  yiceu  la  one  uf 
the  most  beautiful  uf  Aincricau  wild 


:»,  the  "tUjor  of  Ar- 

giK,"  one  of  Uic  titles  of   tlertnes 

(Mereurr).    For  tho  oriijiu  of  ibc 

title,  see  p.  30. 

Alt'aiia.  Oneofthe  Cyclops.   Ilisnauie 

riftaiSe*  "  sheet-UghtDlng." 

H       Ab'OO.    Many  dilTerent  sutcuieuts  Ire 

l|        uuule  uf  (be  route  by  which  the  Atgo 

H       returned   to   Greece.    Phioous  bad 


I 


advised  Iho  Ai^nauls  to  return  by 
■notber  way  than  tlinl  which  they 
took  in  tbcir  outward  voyage.  Ooa 
writersay«,  "Tliuy  nowsailodiiplhe 
Danube,  and  canjeil  Ibe  lij;htlr  built 
Ar){o  muDjr  miles  over  monniaiiu  and 
valleys  Is  the  Adriatic  Soa,"  In  Hr. 
William    Morris'  poem  tliey  ran  tip 


Moditemncan.     IBS. 

An'ooNACTB,  109-163. 

All*oog.  Tbe  capital  of  Ar^oUs.  A 
Stale  of  the  Pi:lo|ioHnoaus,  noted  for 
its  dry,  wady  soil.  In  tbe  mytliical 
age  it  wu  one  of  the  most  powerful 
cities  of  Greece.  It  was  ruled  over 
by  DanaUs  and  his  family  wlio  were 
fabled  lo  have  eome  from  E]i:ypt, 
typifying  tbo  EKyplian  influctKeaa 
the  early  development  of  Greece. 
140.  176. 

Atiava,3»,S»,m. 

AB'Oi}*,  builder  of  the  ArRo.  1S9. 

Ah-g(T9  {Uly»»a'di^),3l0. 

Akiid'xb,  106, 201. 

ARIMXS'I-IAHB,  IiS7. 


See  lULDB. 
t.  A  festival  iu  honor  of 
Asclopius  (j£seulapius),  colebrKtvd 
in  several  parts  of  Greece,  but  no- 
where with  so  mud)  solemnity  as  at 
Epidaurus.  Part  of  tbe  celebratiun 
consialed  of  contests  in  poetry  snd 


•,T  goil,  wlinac  dnughlcr. 
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M-jiam,  wu  rarricd  uS  hy  Zeus. 
Sisrplius,  who  hud  witncBBcd  tlie 
fliijlit,  inrormed  Asopus,  nnd  wm  re- 
wnnlcd  by  llie  gift  of  tlic  famoni 
fouQlaio  of  PcircDB,  whii-li  A«opU3 
citiiMd  to  hurst  forth  on  the  parched 
ciUidd  of  Coii'nlh.  For  tliD  toiiclu- 
lion  orihoBiory,spoSi8irpiiii8. 

ASTK'aiA,  "  aliirTy  ni^lit,"  daujchler  of 
lliu  Tiliins,  L'<eu9,  «iid  Pliiebe. 

Ahtrji'a,  21. 

ASTY*AMAX.    Son  of  Hcrtor. 

ArriDAHi'A.    Sec  Peleds. 

Aialan't*.  7S,  168.  ISQ,  171, 172. 

A'TK,  270. 

Atu'ahas.  Son  of  .¥:olii9,snLlkiagor 
the  Minyo'.  Ho  Imd  two  children, 
Phryiui  ond  Hellc,  hy  hit  flnt  ivifo, 
Mcpbi^lc,  wtiom  he  put  away  in  order 
to  iDArrj  Ino.thc  daiighleroFCudniiH. 
When,  iu  •n«wor  lo  the  prayoii  uf 
Nephclc,  the  land  wis  ■[ricken  with 
drought,  Ino  pomuulcil  the  king  to 
mcrificB  Phiyxiis  n  ■  sin-offeriug  to 
Zoiu,  but  the  chilrlren  were  uvcd  by 
a  winfcoJ  ram  with  a  golden  Uoccc, 
which  liore  theia  over  Uie  aca  to  Cot- 
cbi>.  Itcllo  pomhed  in  the  tea,  hut 
Phrynus  reached  Colchis ;  sacriSced 
llie  ram  lo  Zeus  aud  liuag  up  tlie 
flSDCa  in  the  giDvo  of  Arm,  where  it 
huii>(  until  bn>u)i:ht  1>ack  by  Ja»a, 
who  thus  releawd  the  Minyic  rmm 
the  ciiraeroliu);  upon  them.  Athamas 
liecamo  insane  with  gi-ioT  over  the 
disulers  which  be  biul  broiiKbi  upon 
biicountty  andioughtto  alay  Iiioand 
bcr  children.  One  of  the  childreu, 
Ijcarcbus,  he  killed  hy  dailiiug  him 
against  a  rock,  but  Ino  succeeded  in 
escaping  with  Meliccrlcs.  Atliamas 
then  fled  to  Eplnu,  leaving  the  king- 
dom lahtshrothotCrcUieus.  1A8,212. 

Atbe'nb,  12,  333. 


wu  fabled  lo  have  been  fouaded  by 


Cecrope,  half  snake,  linlf  man,  who 
came  from  Ejupl-  In  the  icisn  of 
Uccrope,  both  Minei-ra  and  Neptune 
aspired  to  be  tha  patron  of  the  cilj. 
The  strife  wa«  decided  by  ■  coniesi, 
in  which  each  garc  a  gift  to  the  city. 
Meptunc  gave  a  horse,  Minerva,  tlic 
olive-tree.  The  latter  wait  adjudged 
tu  be  the  best  gift,  aud  Minerva  be- 
came llie  patron  godiless  of  the  city, 
which  was  called,  iu  her  honor, 
Athens  (Athene).  Tlio  olive-lrts 
wu  held  sacred  in  the  rily  ever  after. 
Athens  was  fortunate  in  her  deity, 
for,  under  ll.e  patron««o  of  Miaorva. 
she  bocamc  the  most  glorioua  city  i.f 
(ireece  in  all  lliat  makci  a  city  really 
great.  She  wai  the  leader  iu  tlic  arts 
anil  all  intellectual  things.  129,  ISI, 
18<l. 

A  TB  OH- Hod  NT,  54. 

Ati.an'tidp.s.    See  Atlas. 

Atlinttb.  The  luoM  distinct  accoDnt 
of  the  Idbuid  of  Atlantii,  in  the  west- 
ern ocean,  is  in  the  Tivuta,  of  Plato. 
It  is  nbo  dosciibad  in  Seneca,  and 
alluded  to  by  many  ancient  authors- 
As  the  ancient  writer  spoke  of  it  ai 
much  nearer  to  Europe  than  America 
is,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  bad 
sunk  since  it  was  discovered  by  Uie 
ancients.    It  gives  its  oame  to  the 

At'i^b.  Tlie  Aihu  range  eiteods  over 
alai-gepait  of  Korlhcrn  Africa.  The 
Greater  Atlas  runsllirough  the  king- 
dom of  Morocco  ns  fir  Boulli  as  Sbi- 
liara.  and  is  mure  than  elercn  Ihou- 
■auil  feet  bit,'h.  The  lesser  Atlas 
cxteudj*  fi-om  Moi'ovco  towards  the 
norlh-east  to  the  uortheru  coasL 
From  the  height  or  theso  ranges,  the 
most  lofty  known  to  the  Uroeks, 
comes  the  faille  that  the  Titan,  AtUs, 
supports  the  heavens.  The  Titaa 
was  a  son  of  lapetus  and  Clymeue. 
lie  was  endowed  with  great  wisdom, 
and.  in  the  later  authors,  is  supposed 
lo  have  great  knowledge  ot  astron!- 
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oiny.  The  PlciidBS  %rc  llie  J»ughtert 
of  AO«s;  and  are  «omclimo»  pullcit 
Atl&nliilci,  a  Wonl  which  hu  that 
mcnning.  Tho  word  JUom,  in  anat- 
oniy>  is  derived  from  the  Gi'eck  fable. 
It  »  llio  name  of  the  lint  reriebra  of 
Ihu  neck  which  mppom  Ihc  head. 
10,111,  MS,  178. 

A'trrus.  Snn  of  Pelop^  anil  llippo- 
damia,  who  oblaincd  the  irovernmctit 
of  Myccnnt  aflor  the  dealh  of  Kins 
Euryitbeus.  His  hrntbor,  willi  the 
aid  of  Aorope,  the  wife  of  Atreus, 
attempted  la  Carry  olT  Iho  ^Idon 
Suocp,  thu  possesrion  of  which  carried 
with  it  tho  govemmant  of  tho  coun- 
try. Wiih  tho  aid  of  Zea*,  Atrcus 
iuixGedcilinri>i]iB){tlieir  attempt,  and 
pi-elcmtiii','  lo  baye  fof^vonThycstcs, 
invilcil  himloahaiiiiuetfttwhich  was 
■ervcd  up  lo  him  the  flcih  of  hi»  owu 
•oiiB.  In  consequence  of  this  burriil 
deed,  the  land  wai  MrickcD  with 
ramioe,  which  continued  to  dmolale 
it  until  Tlij'calei  was  rccalluit  rrum 
SicroD,  whither  ho  hiul  fled.  Atreiia 
wa*  afterward  put  to  dcMh  hjThy- 
estc*  and  hii  aOQ  .B-Uthui.  Atmui 
wa*  the  father  ofAjtainomnnn  aud 
Ibleuclaui.  The  iipcralion  of  Ihucurae 
laid  upon  the  whnle  hnUM  of  Ati'cui 
it  niiD  of  the  splendid  aulijects  of 
Greek  tragedy. 

Al'llorOS,  11. 

Ar'TYS.  A  beautiful  Phryifian  youth 
bcUjvot  hy  Cybolo;  he  proved  faith- 
leu,  and  wai  about  to  marry  a 
daughter  of  Iho  king  of  I'easinus 
when  the  an;Try  godilcsj  appcsred, 
■niotii  the  asieinblcd  wedding  giieatu 
with  panic  fear,  and  drove  Atly»  to 
tbe  mouutuins,  where  lie  killed  iiim- 
aclfin  a  Bt  of  ften»y.  Tlio  festival 
of  monmiug,  introduced  iu  tncuiory 
of  him,  look  place  annually  at  the 
Tcraul  equinox,  and  was  cctohraled 
hy  the  priest*  of  CyWIc  with   ilia 

The  fir-tree,  into  which  be  Waa  bo- 


nnform 


to  the  goddc^' 
kU'QK,  sifler  of  Oiphciii,  kini;  of  Te- 
gea,  and  priaatc»  of  Athene.  By 
Ilcrculea  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  celebrated  hero  Tclcpliuj;  ibo 
aUeniplGd  to  concoal  tbe  child  in  a 
grove  of  Athene,  but  the  angry  god- 
dcu  diccoiered  bini,  and  sent  a 
famine  upon  the  land.  Ange  waa 
driven  out  of  Tegen,  and  sold  iolo 
slavery  beyond  seas.  She  «ul>se- 
qucnlly  became  the  wifb  of  Toulhm, 
kinK  of  Myaia,  in  which  country 
Tclephiis,  aRer  laauy  wouilerful  ad- 
TculurM,  euccocded   in  flnding  liis 


f  Stiblbs,  176. 

AtlOBAS,  178. 

Au'uuBS.  Itaman  prieils  whose  office 
waa  to  foivloll  coming  cvcuIm,  hy 
obaorving   the    llighl  of  birds  and 

AOLia,  258. 

ACROHA,  31,  34,  2^1,262. 

Atis'TES,  au.    See  Notub- 

AuTON'oit,  300. 

Ar'ENTIHB,  one  of  the  icrcn  hitla  of 
Rome.    17S. 

AvEu*Hiia.  A  lake  iu  (;ampBnin,  near 
ItaiiE  and  Pulcoli,  believed  lo  hatha 
entrance  to  the  underworld.  The 
name  liguiflcs  "  blnllcii, "  from 
the  fact  that  birds  Hying  acrou  It 
wcr«  supposed  to  be  killed  hy  th« 
noxious  Tapon  arising  fi'om  the 
wBb)r.  ThetakehasiniumleraUmM 
entirely  lost  the  aspect  of  wildncss 
and  desolaiiou  lo  which  it  owed  ill 


Bac'chi*.    See  BkCc.miiM.iK- 
IlACr:H*N*'i.iii.  The  foUowiiig  ii  takeu 
from  Murray's  Mythology : 
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"  Vuious  BDit  ilircrsc  wcro  the  notiona 
of  lUc  Greeks  coQcoruing-  tho  Timc- 
tiom  af  Dionysus  (Bsuclius),  aud 
cqaally  varied  tha  ccremnnici  of  bis 
wiilolj'  eprcid  worship.  la  bin  real- 
Icss  WKDileHa^  he  wu  accoinpaoiad 
by  ■  wild,  upronrious  folloHiiut  of 
MniikdB,  nr  Bacrhic,  Sali'iv, 
Nympha,  and  »  crowd  ot  deities  of 
wogds  Bud  riven,  but  chief  of  all  by 
Sflenua  and  Pan.     The  wiUI  pracci- 


iished    c 


thynut-roili  in  their  bands,  ain^U); 


outing  a 


ill  tho  clash   B 


of  cymbal*  and  fliitoi.  At 
inain  centre  of  ihoo  wild 
was  MoiiatParnaaius,  but  graduallj 
Ihey  spitsad  over  Uic  whole  of  Crcece. 
They  wore,  howovci-.  pormilUMl  la 
lultc  place  only  once  in  tliroe  yean, 
and  OD  these  occaaioas  au  imiaenae 
mob  of  girla,  womcu,  and  men,  in- 
toxieated  witli  flery  wine,  dancing 
and  rioting-,  outragod  gooii  conduGt, 
and  spent  day  at\fi  day  and  night 
alter  night  in  the  woody  Iwighla. 
From  Greece  (his  fettlral  spread  to 
Italy.  The  fealiiral  wiu  called 
Bacchanalia;  the  women,  whether 
yonng  or  old.  who  tnak  pnrt  in  it, 
were  called  Ilacchn';  the  men  Bac- 
chant W." 
Bac'caaHALs,  197.  2'K. 

BilCCaiKT'BS.      SOO  BiCCHANiLli. 

BiocnuH,  13,  58,  150, 196-3111. 
ItAXltiS.  See  under  Pelrus, 
Bat'tds,  a  shepherd  of  Neleiis,  who 
sawHeitnes  rtriviog  away  the  ca'tlo 
ho  had  Blokin  (hiiii  Apollo.  The  god 
prumised  to  rewinl  him  if  ho  would 
not  beti'ay  what  he  had  seen.  Batlua 
pcvmlaed  on  oalli  to  keep  the  secret ; 
but  »a  llertnes  mistrusted  him  uevciv 
thclcas,  he  assumed  a  different  ap- 
pearance, returned    to    Baltiia,    and 


mc  prm 


nlhe 


whercnpoD  Hormca  louclicd  hira 
with  hi]  stBlf,  and  cliangcd  hiui  inio 
slono. 

Baucis,  61-63. 

Bkli.br*opboi>,  152. 

Bellona,  a  Itoman  wai^eodde?«. 
tUughteroCFhorcys  and  Cclo.  Her 
Grcoli  name  was  Enyo.  Tlie  Icmpb 
of  Bcllona  at  Rome,  whieli  stood 
without  the  city,  was  ibc  place  where 
audience  was  given  by  tho  Senate  lo 
foreign  ambassadors.  Before  this 
temple  jtood  a  pillar  over  which  a 
spoai'  was  solemnly  thrown  when 
war  was  declared  against  any  people. 
The  rlloa  used  in  the  worship  of  the 
goddcM  were  of  a  Scree  and  oniel 
natuiv,  ttie  priest*  gashing  tbejr 
thighs  and  afTcring  to  her  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  tho  wounds. 
By  some  aiillioriljoi  Bcllona  is  nwds 
the  sister,  and  by  others  the  wife,  of 
Mars.    IB. 

BE'LtTS,  king  of  Tvrc,  father  of  Dido, 
31H, 


twin  brother  of  Agenor  and 
son  of  Po«cidan  and  T.ihya,  father  nf 
.^^yptns  and  Daoaui.  These  namoi 
■I'D  geographical;  and  llio  name 
Beliis  U  probably  taken  from  same 
vague  notion  which  tho  Urceks  bad 
of  Bel  or  Baal  of  the  bBathon  my- 
Iholosy  of  Asia.  Q/.  Isaiah  xiri.  L 
This  name  sppoan  in  Uabcl,  Bcl- 
aliBEZar,  etc. 

Beb'oV,  196. 

Bt'TON  and  CuBoais  were  ion*  of  the 
priestess  Cydippe.  She  desiring  to 
Iwbold  tho  italiie  of  Juno  at  Argos, 
her  sons  dragged  her  Ihilhcr  in  her 
chariot.  When  she  hogged  of  th« 
goddess  a  reward  for  her  dutiful  sons 
Juno  gave  Ihom  tho  best  of  gifts  — 

B(£0'tia,  a  state  northwest  of  Attica, 

BoO'TEs,  the  conitelUtiou  lalled  the 
aaggoner.    fiS. 
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LZKN  Aoi,  4. 

t'HEes,  14H,  IGO,  321. 
BniSE'19,  202. 
Brontes.   Oue  of  tho  CTclapa;   hii 

BEtti'TUB.  Qu[lc  adiSbrcnt  perual 
■ny  liulorical  Brutus  knowD  to  r 
era  oriComau  liititorj,  ia  Iheni^ical 
Brutiitortbculd  English chnjniclcra. 
To  fit  the  nunc  Brilain  ihey  invented 
■  Brutttt,  who  WHS  tbc  gnnilmi 
Aacaniiu  in  Italy.  At  the  nge  of 
fifteen  Itratua  accideaUlly  killcU  hii 
iiuhcr  iu  buotiug.  lie  fleea  his 
cQuntiy,  and  nftcr  many  adveatiu'ca 
■rrivea   !a   Albion,   then   inhuhileJ 


colool 


Ub 

!  Albion,  suil  to  him  it  owoa 


llusi'Bls,  II  mythical  hint;  of  Egypt, 
oycrcomo  by  llerciilea  sftcrilemblo 
Btrugglc,  in  the  couno  of  which  tbc 
hero  WHS  oyerpowcreJ  aoJ   bonnil. 


Ilcn 


Uiirst  his  bond 


aoil  gaintKl  tliu  victory. 
BuTtt,  an  Eg7ptiai>  ilivlnily,  whom  the 
Grseka  idculificd  with  lh«r  LbIo, 
uiil  who  wu  wonbippflU  priuciipally 
in  Ihfl  town  of  Bulo,  wbicli  deiived 
it*  nunc  from  licr.  Fcitivali  went 
cotabrateil  there  in  ber  iionor,  aiiit 

wu  in  high  esteem  unong  the  Egyp- 
tian!. Acconlinj;  to  llerodolui,  ibc 
hclongeil  to  IhaEiglilgrcnt divinities. 
As  regards  (be  nature  ami  character 
of  Buto,  llic  anclcnta,  in  iiloatif^inK 
her  with  Lclo,  trnnsfcrrod  tbcir 
notions  of  the  latter  to  tlie  Dinner, 
and  Buto  was  accordingly  coaiidcTvd 
by  Urccks  la  the  goddess  of  nigbt. 
This  opinion  seemed  to  be  coafirmcil 
hy  the  peculiar  animats  which  were 
ucred  to  Bute,  viz. :  the  Held-niousc 
and  the  hawk.  About  this  uionsc 
Flulareh  relates,  that  it  wm  Ixiliuvcd 
to  have  received  divine   hooon  la 


Cnbi'ri.  The  workmen  of  B 

(Vukan)  oa  Moant  Moayddus  iu  (lie 
isle  of  I.emuDs.  They  corruapoud  to 
the  Cyclops  of  Mount  .^tna. 

Cx'otJB,  179. 

Cad'hiis.  Tbo  Bon  of  Agenor  and 
p'anJson  of  Neplune.  Wiib  his 
hrathen,  he  was  sent,  hy  his  father 
to  seek  for  hia  slater  Europe  who  had 
been  carried  away  by  Jupiter,  and 
totd  not  to  return  without  her.  After 
tcvci'a]  adventures,  Cadmui  iiHtiiiied 
of  the  oracla  at  Delphi,  which  cum- 
manded  him  to  desist  from  furtber 
search,  to  intrust  himself  to  the  guid- 
ance of  a  heifer,  and  where  she  should 
stop  to  bniidacity.  He  according!/ 
went  to  Boeotia,  where  be  wished  to 
aaeriflce  the  cow  to  Minei-ra.  Out  his 
companioui,  in  attempting  to  fbtch 
water  from  the  fouulata  of  Mara  tot 
llie  purpose  of  sncriflce,  wcrealaiu  by 
the  dragon  that  );uarded  it.  Caduiuti 
killed  tlic  dmgou,  nnd,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Minerva,  towed  its  teeth  in 
the  earth;  armed  men  immediately 
s|)nLU^  up,  whom  ho  cnlled  Sparli 
(Ihe  sowed),  huiVIm  perished  in  a 
contest  wilb  each  ulher,  excepting 
only  five.  With  Iba  rcmaiudcr  be 
built  the  city  of  Cadmm  or  Thobcs. 
Jupiter  Then  married  him  la  Ilar- 
moiita,  and  all  Die  gods  were  present 
at  Ills  nuptials.  To  promote  the  Im- 
provcmant  of  his  new  siibjocli,  he 
Mughl  them  the  Thienician  ilphsbel, 
the  employment  of  music  at  tlisfogti- 
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him  and  HkimoaiB  ji 


portal  them  to  Elysii 


TnulilEoii 

kfolla  from 


riin-nifia  (1560  B.  C).  conqunreJ 
t!ic  i  nimbi ta  11 19  who  opptnnl  liim, 
nnJ,  in  coiijiiactioD  wilh  Ihoin, 
foiinddl  tbo  abovE-naaied  tilj.  43, 
lOS-llO,  369. 
CiDUfEDS,  12. 

Cjt  NEtiB.  Odo  of  the  UpilluB  i  oriK- 
ioiJl;,  it  wsB  reUled,  *  lieaaliriil 
virgin,  bill  cbnoged  iulo  >  nisu  aoil 
nude  iiiTulDerablc  by  Ncplunc.  In 
a  ti^ht  with  Iba  CciiUturs  he  whs 
buried  aljve  and  unwuiindcd  bcnoalb 
tbo  rocka  and  tniaka  of  trees  wliirh 

CircUH.    A  Hvor  of  Asia  Minor  llow- 

iiig  into  the  ten  near  Lesbon.    SR. 
Cal'aW,  214. 

CALLfofE.  One  af  IhoMuKS,  daiiKli- 
terorjupiterand  Mnemiuyac.  She 
preiidod  oTcr  o1oiiubul-«  and  heroic 
fueiej.  She  Is  aaEd  b)  have  been  llio 
mother  of  Orpheus,  by  Apollo.  SliC 
tvB9  rcprcscnled  wilhan  cpie  poem  in 

lad  generally  crowned  with  laurvl. 


13,2 


I 

L 


CALLiH'iinoK.  Ono  CRllirrhoC  n-aa  n 
Jmia'"'"'  of  Occanm,  who  was  Ihc 
mollicr  of  Gcryonoa  and  Echidna 
hy  Chrynor.  A  aolhor  was  a  ilangh- 
Icr  ofAcbclona  and  nife  of  AlcmicoD, 
whoni  <he  inilncod  Id  procure  her  tl 
pcplua  ftnd  necklace  of  Hannonia,  bj 
nhich  sho  cuiiscd  her  huabajid'a 
death.  Aaollier,  a  ilau);btor  of  Sea- 
ma  nilcr,  Ihe  wife  of  Troa.und  mother 
of  11ns  and  Ganymede.  Another 
CalUn'huC,  waa  amaiden  ofCalydpn  ; 
iiflien  she  WBi  loved  by  tloreaua,  n 
prictlof  Sncchus,  the  r^ectedalllhc 


lode  tc 


noss,  which  ragwl  [here  like  a  plagoe. 
The  Dodoncnn  ontctc,  which  wat 
conanlled  about  the  mode  oCavenin}; 
Iho  eilamity,  answered  that  Itac- 
cliui  must  be  propitiated,  and  that 
Callirrho«  must  he  aacrillceil  tu  him, 
or  come  one  else  in  her  alcad.  The 
maidea  eudeavurod  in  vain  to  eicapa 
her  fate ;  but  when  alio  was  lc<l  lo  Die 
allar,  Corcaus,  instutd  nf  performing 
the  BK^riflco.  felt  Ilia  love  for  her  re- 
vive so  strongly,  that  he  sacriOccd 
himself  in  her  slead.  But  abe  alio 
now  put  an  end  lo  her  Ufb  near  awell 
wliich  derived  iti  name  from  her. 
Tbera  ara  two  more  mythical  person- 
aifcaof  Ihiiname. 

CaLi.ib'to,4I. 

Cal-pe,  177. 

Cal'ydom,  167- 

CaLTUo'xIAN   IICMT,  IS7-1SB. 
CALTP'M,  300. 

CAMK'NAiwercItomandLTiiiitieiwhiMe 
name  is  connected  with  amun  (an 
orade  urprophocj'),  whence  we  also 
find  tha  forms  Camtfur,  Camttna, 
and  CarmiiUU,  The  Camena  wen 
aocordingly  prophetic  nymphi,  and 
lliey  belonged  lo  the  roli^on  of  an- 
cient Italy,  although  later  ii-xUtioa* 
represent  Ihein  as  having  been  intro- 
duced into  Ilatj  from  An^adia.  Two 
of  the  Comenic  were  Anlevorti  and 
I'uatvorU.  Tho  third  waa  Cannenla 
or  Caraentis,  a  propheiic  and  healing 
divinlly,  who  had  a  temple  at  Ihc 
fool  of  the  Capilolino  hill,  and  altan 
near  the  Porta  Carmcnialis.  Tha 
trudiliails  whith  oaai^cncd  a  Greek 
'•ri^fia  lo  her  worship  Bt  Rome,  MaU 
thai  licr  original  name  woa  Nieoilrato, 
and  that  aho  was  called  Carmenlia 
from  her  prophetic  powers.  Accord- 
ing to  Iheao  traditions  she  was  tbo 
mother  of  lHvander,  the  Arcadian,  by 
llei-mcs,  andalUr  having  endeavored 


lollaly,  where  she 
Iho   pcnpTo  and  to 
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Herciilea.  Sbe  wu  put  to  death  by 
bar  snD  Hi  the  ago  of  one  bunilrcil 
and  ten  ;car>,  and  Ihcn  obtaincil 
■livinc  bononi.  The  fniirlh  and  nioal 
cclelinUed  Cameiia  was  .K^cria  or 
R)n!iia.  It  must  he  remarked  licre. 
that  tliD  Itnniun  pocta,  even  at  early 


f  l.ivi 


apply  the    tmuic 

Mums.    213. 

C*MILLi,  336,  SIB. 


of  Camcns  lo  the 


CaC! 


,  ralbcr  or  Anehiwa. 


CuK'KA.  One  of  the  inreiior  Roman 
deities  of  biiih  anil  healing.  She 
wu  gnnrdian  otilic  chnmbcr  ofhiiih 
aiii)  was  Bupposwl  lo  drivo  away  tlie 
evil  stt^)te<  (MTecch-owk)  that  eanic 
at  aighlt  to  auck  the  blmid  of  (lie 
naw'born  eldld.  Slic  WM  also  kiiowa 
as  Carhea. 

Oui'TATiius :  aiBiilier  nnrnt  for  the 
ills  nil  uf   I'hitrDit. 

Cah'TDAOE.  The  BTuatcal  ™1ony  of 
T)'n*,  «ituMed  on  the  weit  side  of  Ifao 
gidf  of  TiidU.    31S. 

Cassandra,  !83. 

Casbiope'a,  M2. 

Cabtalia,  a  cclelimted  roiinlnin  on 
Uoimt  Pnrniuaiii,  anpi-cil  lo  the 
Mascs.    3ti4. 

Cab'toh,  192,  3«. 

C»ircABua,  Mount,    as,  fll. 

CAtstKR.    A  river  of  Joaia.    bR. 

Cbbki'ongb,  267. 

Ce'csotv,  129. 

Ck  LEts,  66. 

Cen'taitrs,  isn. 

(.'Blll'Ai.DB,  king  of  At  buns.    III. 

I;e1'U'AI.VS<      a    hnntamnn    loved  by 

Dinno.    3t. 
Ce'i-hepb,  U2,  Ud. 
CBPius'strg.      A  rivei'  gml,  frifher   of 

Ckh'bKhOi.  a  Ibrec-bcaded  do);,  with 
Boakes  for  hair,  tlie  olTspi-inK  of 
Echidu  by  Typhon,  the  inoat  terri- 
ble of  the  i^iants  who  allempicd  to 


■cale  heaven.   At  bia  bark  bell  ticm- 

hi*  hundred  rhains  even  Ihu  Furiea 
could  not  tamo  him.  Ha  watehcd 
tlio  entrance  of  Tartarus,  or  Iho 
tegioas  of  the  deail,  and  fawned  on 
IhoM  who  CMlcrGd,  but  sei«cil  and 
devoured  those  who  altompicd  lo  re- 
turn. Unly  IIci'CHles  sulklued  bim. 
103,  17B,  32.1, 

CE'REa,  \S,  06,  Q7,  101,  307. 

Ces'tob,  11,204. 

Ceto.    Sue  PtioRcrs. 

CB»i,  83-89. 

Chaos 


Cba': 


9.  Am 


idbyH 


ofViilinn.  In 
the  Odyaspy,  however,  Vouoa  ii  rep- 
rocnlcil  u  bis  spouse. 

CUARts  nnulbej-DungcftortbeUlneca, 
on  en  called  Ag-laia. 

CaAlt'tTES.  Greek  name  for  the 
(irneca.    See  Chacbs. 

CVARiTE'aiA.  Festival  of  the  Cbarild 
or  Graeeg.    See  Ubacks. 

Cba'ros.  The  son  of  Erebus 
and  ttox.  It  «a>  bit  office  10 
furry  the  dead,  ia  hia  eniy  lioat, 
over  the  dark  lliMida  of  Acheron,  over 
CiHryius,  I'cwnndlnt!  witli  doleful 
tanientaiioiii  of  the  dead,  and,  linalty, 
over  the  Styi,  dreaded  oven  by  im- 
mortals. The  shadet  were  each 
obliged  lo  pay  him  an  obolus,  which 
was  put,  at  Ibu  time  Pf  buHal,  into 
the  mouth  of  the  ileceaseil.  Thoac 
who  could  not  pay  Uie  fare,  or  had 
been  BO  unfortniiste  as  la  flud  no 
gmre  in  Ilia  iijipcr  world,  were  enin- 
petlcd  to  wander  ou  Ihe  dcwbla 
bankn  of  llic  Acheron  till  Cluimti  vrai 
pleated  to  caiTy  them  a*ui-  to  ibeir 
flual  resting- place.  He  was  repre- 
sented at  an  old  man,  with  a  glooiuy 
aspect,  malted  beard,  and  tattered 
garments.     103,  324-329. 

Cbarib'dis,  £97, 19S. 

CUWJJ'HB.  A  nymph,  who,  having 
Hdiculed  Ibe  union  of  Jupiter  and 
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Juno,  wms  panished  by  being  cast, 
togetber  with  the  house  in  which  she 
lived,  into  a  river,  and  there  trans- 
formed by  Mercury  iirto  a  tortoise. 
Henceforward  the  tortoise  was  forced 
to  carry  his  boose  npon  his  back. 

Chim^*ra,  152,  324. 

Cbi'os.  An  island  of  the  Argran,  five 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
250. 

Chi'ron,  165,  211. 

Cdlo'ris.  Greek  goddess  correspond- 
ing to  the  Latin  Flora. 

Chryse'ts,  261. 

Chry'ses,  261. 

Chrysip'pus.  Son  of  Pelops  and  a 
nymph,  slain  by  Atrens  and  Tby- 
cstcs,  sons  of  Pelops  by  Uippod- 
amia.  For  this  murder  the  brothers 
were  compelled  to  leave  Elis  and  take 
refuge  in  Mycenae,  where  Atreus 
became  king  after  the  death  of 
Eurysthcus. 

Cico'nians,  290. 

Ci'lix.  Son  of  Agenor  and  brother  of 
Cadmus.  In  his  search  for  Europa 
be  settled  in  Cilicia. 

Cimme'kians.  A  people  living  near 
the  iKjrdcre  of  Hades  by  an  ocean 
which  never  sees  the  sun.    40. 

Ci'-MOX,  188. 

Cim'yras.    The  father  of  Adonis. 

Cir'ce.  A  sorcci*ess  who  lived  in  the 
island  of  JEsd&.  She  was  daughter 
of  Helios,  the  Suu,  and  the  Oceanid 
Perse,  and  was  sister  of  ^etes. 
Ulysses  remained  a  year  at  her 
island  under  her  enchantments. 
72,  295,  296. 

CiTii.EHON.  An  elevated  ridge  of 
mountains,  dividing  Ba?otia  fi*om  Me- 
garis  and  Attica.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Citha'i'onius,  and  was  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  Actn?on,  the  death  of  Pen- 
theus  and  the  exposure  of  (Edipus. 
Here  Biicchus  held  his  revels  and 
celebrated  his  mystic  orgies,  accom- 


panied bj  his  usual  trmin  of  Satyn 
and  frantic  Bacchantes.    150, 200. 

Cla'bos,  83. 

Clb'obu.    See  under  Bitok. 

CiA'o,  The  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne ;  the  Muse  of  glory  and 
history.  Her  symbols  arc  a  wreath 
of  laurel  upon  her  head,  a  trumpet  in 
her  right  hand,  and  a  roll  of  piq^rnis. 

Clo'tho,  14. 

Clym'enb.  1.  A  daughter  of  Oceanos 
and  Tethys,  wife  of  lapetus,  and 
mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  and 
others.  2.  Another  Clymene  is 
daughter  of  Iphis  or  Minyas,  mother 
of  Iphiclus  and  Alcimede.  She  is 
also  represented  as  the  mother  of 
Phseton  and  of  Atlanta.    49. 

Clttem NEST&A,  194,  286. 

Cltt'iU,  123. 

Cui'dos.  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Caria 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  Cui'dos  was  a  favorite  pity 
of  Venus.    79. 

Cocy'ti78.  One  of  the  rivers  of  Hades. 
See  Acheron.    324. 

Col'chis.  a  country  of  Asia,  east  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  north  of  Armenia. 
158. 

Colo'nus.  a  village  near  Athens, 
celebi-ated  in  the  story  of  CEdipus. 

Co'mus,  81,  105. 

Cor'inth.  a  city  on  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  Peloponnesus  with 
the  mainland.    240-242. 

CORNUCO'PIA,  219. 

CoRO'Nis,  the  mother  of  i£sculapius. 

Coryban'tes,  173. 

COT'TUS.  One  of  the  three  Centimaucs 
or  hundred-handed  giants.  The  other 
two  wei-e  Gyes  and  Briarcus. 

Cranes,  156. 

Cranes  of  Ibycus,  242-244. 

Creon,  224. 

Crete.  One  of  the  largest  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lying  south 
of  the  Cyclades.    116,  186,  315. 

Creu'sa,  the  wife  of  Jason ;  The  wile 
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Croto'na.  a  povcrl^il  city  ot  lulf, 
silUBlGdanlUcgiilfDrTBrentum.  It 
TTU  for  a  long  tjinc  >  riral  of  Sy- 
bitrii,  wUii'h  city  Iho  Crotouimus 
Anally  ilcstrofed.  Beside*  being  ttic 
uloptcil  city  uf  Pytbt^rtu,  it  wu 
lbs  birtb-placc  of  Milo,  the  bmous 
■thlelD,  and  Democeilci,  Iho  groat 
phyiiciua,   350,  3fl3. 

Cu'SW.  A  liiwn  ill  Iho  Cniopaniaor 
Italy,  DDtcd  for  llie  grutto  of  the 
Sibyl,  which  wu  in  iU  aci;{hl)urhoutl. 
S«e  Siaxu. 

Cupid,  0, 11, 12,  27,  0*.  79,  90-105. 

CI'JISB.    ArivEiofSicily.    as,  67. 

Ct'anb.    a  Sicilian  nymph.    06. 

Ctb  ELS,  8, 172, 173. 

Ci'CLors-  Tlw  nunic  n(  colchratcd 
giaiita.  Tlicy  are  of  two  racca:  lbs 
fonncr  are  the  aoiu  of  Xcptunc,  and 
the  UltiT  Iho  sona  of  Uranus  and 
Gii-a.  Tlio  laltar,  three  in  number, 
ircro  IhoM  powerful  gianla  who 
forgctUhuuderbolttror  Ju[ntcr  in  tho 
workshop  of  Vulcan.  Wholly  dif- 
ferent from  these  are  the  sous  of 
Neptune,  of  whom  some  enumerate 
■even,  olhcn  near  a  hundred.  The 
must  distingiiiahod  of  Ibcm  in  Puly- 
phomui.  With  him  LI  conncCIOd  IhO 
wliole  nation  of  the  Cyclops,  wlio 
are  described  in  Iho  Odyawy  as 
wknilcring  saraget,  uncouth  (;<anti, 
without  agriculture  or  ciril  union, 

portin;;  ttiumselvc*  by  llio  breeding 
of  cattle.  According  to  Ilomor,  Ihcy 
rosiilcil  on  the  west  aide  of  Sicily, 
near  the  dark  Cimmeria.  149,  IGO, 
220,591,317. 
Crc'sua.  A  friend  of  Phanon,  who 
mourneil  bin  lo»  bo  deeply  that  ho 
was  transformed  by  PhoibiH  into  a 

ClCm 


CIS. 


V  both  became  swans.  AIko  Iha 
sofasonDfAres,  anilof  aTro- 
hero,    both    of    whom    liecame 


IB,  42. 
CrsTHiA.    See  Dud  a. 
Clx'TStia.  Ampanlain  inlliciilaDilor 

Dclu!<,  wlicro  Apallo  and  Diana  were 

iiorn.    135. 
Cri"  fii*x.    Sco  Vknus. 
Cr'PBHS.    An  island  olT  the  coast  of 

Syria.    Saorcd  to  Aphrodilo.     11. 
Cvbe'ke,  231,  232. 
Cttur'rX.    Islanil  on  the  uoasl  of  La- 


nPclop 


■«  Venn 


appeared  ailor  rising  Ihim  the  sea, 
and  which  biM»me  ono  of  Iho  prin- 
cipal ccnlroB  of  her  worship.  The 
modern  niuuc  is  Cerioo. 
3ir«'icua.  Kina  *hun  by  mistake  by 
the  Argonauts. 


Dml'aliia,  186, 190. 

Di,N'Alt,  132,  HO,  2*6. 

DanaHdeb,  tlie  flfly  daughters  of  Da- 
nalis,  whoso  names  are  given  by 
Apallndorus  and  IlygLnus,  though 
Ihcy  are  not  the  same  in  both  lists- 
Tliey  wore  bclrothod  to  Ihc  fifty  son* 
of^l^plns,  but  were  coiupcllml  liy 
their  OMhcr  to  prominc  him  to  kill 
llielr  husbands,  in  Ihc  first  night, 
with  Ibc  awordii  which  ho  gave  them, 
Tlicy  fulfilled  their  promise,  and  cut 
olT  Ihc  bcad&  of  Ihcir  hualnndi,  wilh 
tho  ciceptian  of  Hypermncstra  alone , 
whovraamnrricdtoLjnccUfi  and  who 
spared  bis  Ufa.  The  Daniuilcs  buried 
Ihc  corpses  of  their  riclims,  and  were 
purified  from  their  crime  by  Hermca 
auil  Athena  atlliocommKadofJupilcr. 
Dunsds  afterwards  found  it  difficult 
to  obtain  husbands  for  his  daughters, 
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anil  he  invited  man  to  public  contest 
in  wliich  his  ilmiglilcra  wcro  jjiven  i 
prixea  to  Iho  viclori.  Notwilhtlam 
iii>;  iticir  puriiiL-ftlioa  nienttonod  i 
the  curlier  writers,  later  poets  rotate 
lliat  Ihc  DanMileB  were  piiniatind  for 
tlioir  crime  in  lliiloa  by  lieing  com- 
pelled cvortaMinjfly  to  ]wur  water 
•  into  K  vcoel  fiill  <>r  liolct.  Stnibo 
>nd  olhcn  rctntc  tliat  DaniUsortlie 
DuuUdcs  proridetl  Argoi  wilti  witor 
and  for  tjiii  reason  four  of  Iba  latter 
were  wonbippcil  nt  Arj^s  as  divini- 
ties; and  tills  may  poatibly  bs  tbe 
foundation  of  tbc  story  •IkiuI  the 
piinioliiueat  of  Ibc  Daau<lcs.  ( 
calls  tlicm  by  tlio  uamc  oftbc  Bolides, 
from  tbcir  (!i'''»'l'i'<li<'>',  Dclus-,  anil 
Ilennlolus,  (bllowin^  the  lulcs  of  tlie 
Kgyptiaiis,  says,  lliat  tliej  liiiTui^lit 

liburos  from  E}cypt  to  Peloponueius, 
■nd  tbnt  tlio  PeUsgians  tbero  learned 
tlie  myttcrics  from  llicm. 
DAN'Ats,  a  son  of  Bolus  and  Anchino^, 
and  a  ([[i-anilwn  of  Ncptnnc  and 
Libya,  lie  was  hmtlicr  of^Sgyptus, 
and  falbar  of  fifty  ilaiigUtors,  and 
the  mythieal  anccitoT  or  Ibo  Danal. 
Aceording  to  tbe  eummon  story,  hs 
was  a  native  of  Cbumnis,  in  Ibe 
Tlicbus  in  Upper  Ejtypt,  and  mi- 
grated rrom  IhoncD  into  Gruceo. 
Itclns  liod  itircu  DanaUa  Libya, 
wliiio  yBjrj-p'us  liad  obtained  Arabia. 
Danads  biul  roawn  lo  Ihiak  that  the 
sous  of  his  brolhci-  were  plollini; 
B;caiust  him,  and  fear,  or  the  ailrice 
111'  an  oraelu,  indiiccil  liim  to  build  a 
larue  ship  and  lo  embark  with  his 
iUii);htcr*.  On  hi*  flifhl,  lu:  Hrst 
hiDded  at  Rboilcs,  whero  be  wt 
up  an  imaso  of  Atbeua  Lindia. 
Prom  Rhodca  Dunalisand  bis  daugh- 
ters sailed  ts  Poloponunaus,  and 
landed  at  a  place  near  Lcrnti,  whieli 
was  afterwatila  called  from  this  event 
Apubalbnii.  At  Ar<;o9  a  dispute 
■rose  belwecn  DanaQs  and  GeUnor 


about  the  goTernmcnt,  and.  after 
many  disputes,  the  [icople  dcfcrreil 
the  decision  of  (be  question  to  the 
nest  day.  At  its  dawn,  a  wolf 
ninhcd  nnioug  the  cattle  and  Liilcil 
one  of  tbe  oxen.  This  otTcurrcims 
was  to  tbe  Ar^vea  an  event  which 
seemed  lu  aniiounco  to  them  in  what 
manner  the  dispute  shoulil  terminate, 
nud  Danalli  was  accordin);ly  made 
kiujt  ofArgcos.  The  sons  of  -'E^'jp- 
tiis,  in  the  moantinw.  had  followeti 
their  uncle  to  Ar{;osi  Ihey  assured 
him  of  their  pcacefld  tcntimenli  and 
sued  for  tbo  hands  of  Iiii  dnitxhton. 
Dnnalls  still  mistmsteil  tliom,  and  m- 
mcmlKred  ilia  cause  of  bis  lli-;ht  fVoin 
bis  country ;  howDveri  bo  |j:Bve  them 
bis  dauKhlcra  and  distributed  them 
amon);  til«  nephews  by  lot. 

rial'n'Ni,27,38,:». 

Dsj-uSGl-HiyKU.  A  fe»il  of  Apollo, 
ligoi^'inx  llic  paisago  of  Iho  year. 

Dak'DANHS,  llio  progenitor  of  Hie  Tro- 
jan kin^s  ami  the  mn  of  Jupiter  and 
Kici^In,  i1ai|i;bler  of  Alias,  ouiijn'ated 
from  Samothraeo  and  sclllcd  Id 
Pbrj'^a,  in  the  couuliy  which  was 
afterward  cailod  Traas.  I[cre  ho 
built  Uie  oily  which,  fhim  him,  wu 
cailod  Danlanum  or  Dnnlanus.  Ilia 
descendants  ai-c  callnl  liy  the  |ioeU 
Danbuiisns.    iVt,  31G. 

Dawn,  251. 

Dai-.  In  the  Greek  myIhulo(.-y,  Ibecliilil 
of  Ei'obus  and  Mi);ht,  cliililron  of 
Cbaoa. 

Dkidami'a,  or  Laotlamia,  dau;;litcr  of 
Ucllemplion.  Tlio  mullier  of  Fyr- 
rliiia,  son  of  Aehilles,  bnro  tbe  same 

Dbi'mi 


gods 


Ares    in    Uttle.      The  olberi   were 
PnoDOS,     "  fear,"     nud      Ki-nei, 
"bloody  doath." 
Deion  ers,  father  of  Dia  and  falbei^ 
in-law  of  Ixion.    For  his  alary,  see 
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Deipd'obus,  iri8,271. 

IfEtPn'oBE.  A  litLnghur  of  Glauiat, 
culoircd  hj  Apollo  wiili  proiilictic 
|>owei'«uil«lifoofiilhom«uiiye«r5. 
Blic  iru  kiiuwu  M  llie  CumvKa 
ttilifl,  rrom  the  ^-rotio  near  Ciimiv, 
wlicro  she  lie  lire  red  lier  umi'lua. 
Sro  BiBTL. 

KA,  179,  IBO,  118. 


1  Ik'm 


May 


.   A  fen 


ofAHIo 


Dei.'1-uoa,  2H. 

Deme'tkb.    Sod  Ckres. 

Dbmod'ovdb,  h  fhnxiu*  bur  J,  mcnlioacd 
in  the  Myaacy,  who  ilcUslilcd  tlii: 
gimli  of  King  Alciuoii,  lijr  hi* 
■out's,  u  tliuy  fbulod.  lie  is  aUo 
mcotiDiicd  B(  lli«  baril  who  mIvuciI 
Agftiucninoii  lo  guard  Ctylcmiicitn, 
still  lo  oipuiio  .G^ialhii)  in  a  ilcMrt 
iibnil,     Ouc  *tor;   makca   U1.vbc9 


ilualruelinn  of  Troy  cluriug  a  cotilwl 
in  Tyrrlicnia.  Od  Iho  throae  of 
Apollo  at  Anycbr,  Dctnoilocut  was 
R)iin»cnL«il  Iilayinj(  lo  Ilia  ilanre  of 
the  Plueaoiaiu.  Lalor  wrilon,  wliu 
look  upon  Uiii  myihical  ininilrcl  as 
au  lilsloricwl  person,  dcacrilw  liim  as 
a  iialive  of  Coreyra,  auil  tu  an  a;^J 
anil  bllaJ  lioKcr,  who  c<aDipaH>d  a 
pocui  on  (he  dcstrurliou  of  Tcuy,  nail 
on  tlio  nutirl>|[D  of  UeplunluB  and 
Apbrodtle.  But  all  suuh  MatetucaU 
are  fkbuloii*;  and  if  llicrc  oxifteil 
any  iioeiiia  tiador  his  iiaioc,  tbcy  wcro 
certainly  fbrfieriiu.  The  nano  Dc- 
matm-u*  i>  also  Ibc  name  of  a  com- 
paniun  uiil  friend  of  .f^iieai,  who 
wu  killed  by  Uatraiis.    SIS,  307. 

DKDcu'i.iott,  23. 

The  old  nanu!  for  the  island  of 
I9H. 

DuHA,  8,  II,  34,  39,  43,  68,  ISA,  IK), 
IS7,  1S9.  188,  218, 150,  368,  337,  3ia. 

DlC'TB,  HO,  245. 

DicTra,  IDS. 


Kaio 

LDUSA 
187,1 
DlC'TB, 
DlCTTf 


Dciio,  318,  319,  330. 
DlKDTME'NE.     See  CybkLb. 

DioHR'DES,  258,  277.  379. 
DloUE'ues.    The  owner  of  the  iubi'ci 
whivh  Uciculei  took  as  hi*  eigLlli 


DtOMI 


II. 


UloHfgu.    Festivals  held  in  boDorol 

Dionysiii  (Bocebiis).    Fouriuehnb- 

livalswcrc  held  each  year  al  Alliutm: 

I.     TIlcLBSSERor  llDIUI.  DiONI- 

Sit;  the  viDlBxefcitival  proper, bi^ld 
about  llii^  end  of  Novcnilicr,  when  a 
lic-guntwassotcDinly  taei'iflccd  toilw 
god,  followed  by  feilil  (iroeesioni, 
dancing,  tuniquerailiiig  and  all  tarU 
of  country  cames. 

•1.  Tho  Lbsm*.  or  foait  of  lUo 
wiuc-press,  held  iu  .lanuary,  on  tho 
spot  wUoro  tho  Bret  wine-press  was 
Ihoujflit  lo  liare  itood. 

3.  TliD  Antuestesia,  held  is 
Feliniar]-,  ne.ir  tlio  middle  of  the 
iaoD>h  Aulbfsttirion.     Tlie  fcaiivHl 

■us  from  Ihe  world  of  dcntb,  srin- 
holirufibcrctui-nofspring.  Il lusted 
three  ilayi,  Ibo  Sral  day  being  called 
the  "  day  of  cask-opening,"  the  wcood 
the  "day  of  nips,"  and  Ibe  IhinI,  tho 
"day  of  poll,"  because  on  this  day 
Iwiloit  vcgulaldcs  were  displayad  in 
pots,  Ds  olTcriu)^  lo  ihu  dead. 

4,  The  Ukkateii  or  Cm  Dionr- 
BlJk,  the  cliief  festivnl  of  the  year, 
colebratod  Iu  Ibo  moalli  of  Uareh, 
and  Mliacliiig  crowds  uf  risitun  ft-oiu 
all  jians  ef  Grcceo.  Besides  the 
iiinil  piijcossloni,  bftaqucli,  and 
masqnenulea,  Ibcri:  won)  magniflcont 
reprocntallons  of  now  iragediei  and 
comedies  in  the  theatre  of  Diouysiis, 
where  Ihe  grcut  poeli  coutundeil  for 

DioNr'soB,  13.    See  JSkccBiHiUA. 

Uio«cit'KI,  193. 

r>i'H.s.    Tho  Furies  or  Eum«iiid(>. 

DtKicR,  231. 

Dis,  to,  70.    See  Fldto. 
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Disco&'du.    Sen  Ebis. 

Doiio'm-  Acclobrated  plueinEpirus, 
bailt,  accoriliiig  lu  IruJilion,  by  Dcii- 
ealioa,  conUinlng  one  of  lie  moil 
ancient  orMles  in  Grew*.  The  or- 
■cte  belDDgcd  [d  Jupiter,  mill  near 
the  temple  was  a  wcrvd  ^rarv,  in 
whii:h  tbcrc  wm  a  propbetic  oak. 
^he  prophetic  pricsleu  annannced 
tlic  diviuo  coinmuiitciitioDS  in  dilTEr- 
ent  wiyi.  Sbe  approBChcd  Ilia  sa- 
crcil  tree,  onit  listcncJ  to  the  ruallin^ 
of  ila  leava,  or,  itaniliug  by  Ihc 
founlaiu  at  tbo  foot  of  Ihe  (roc,  ob- 
Krrcil  Ibe  muminrin);  or  tbc  watoi' 
wbich  guaboJ  forth  from  iLo  oarth. 
363. 

Do&'cxus.  Vi. 

Do'ris,  fiA,  211. 

Do'bob.  Tbcniylhicot  pro^^uilor  of  tbc 

DBTUne,  304,  -.we. 
DBT'orE,  77, 7a. 


Eanh.    SboGju.    s-9. 

Eculu'NA.  A  dauH'btei'  of  Tartsrua  and 
Gicn,  or  of  Chryjaor  and  CallirrliuP, 
anil,  according;  to  olbctv  again,  of 
Poinu  and  Styi.  Echidna  was  a 
moDEler,  half  tnaidcn  and  half  acr- 
pcDt,  with  block  cjo,  fcardil  and 
blood.lhiraly.  Whan  llercnlos,  Ihey 
said,  carried  nway  the  oxen  at  Gery- 
onca,  be  also  vlsiloil  tbc  couulrj'  o( 
tbe  ScTthiang,  which  was  then  ttilt  a 
desert.  Oni'e,  while  be  wai  aalocp 
there,  his  hoiiDS  mddenly  iliiippeared 
and  when  he  woke  and  wnndci-eil 
about  inacanthofthcm,  ho  cameiDlfl 
the  country  of  Hylaui.  lie  tliere 
found  the  monster  Echidna  io  a  eavo. 
When  he  askcil  whether  sbc  knew 
aiiylhin).'  uhoiit  bia  liorsca,  ahe 
aoiiwcred  that  Ihcy  were  in  her  own 


rouid  E 


give  them  up,  unless  ho  would  con- 
sent to  stay  with  her  for  a  time.  Her- 
cules complied  with  the  request,  and 
became  by  her  the  Ibtbcr  of  Aga- 
Uiyrsus,  Golonui,  am)  Scythes.  The 
lait  of  them  bccaiao  king  of  the 
Biylhians.  accoiiling  Id  hii  ntthor'i 
arran),'ement,  because  ho  was  Uie 
only  one  ainoa^  tlie  Uirce  bralhers 
that  was  able  to  manage  tbc  haw 
wbicb  Hercules  had  left  betiind,  ami 
to  use  his  fatlier's  K>rdta. 
EcH'o.  Au  Oread, who,  when  Jupiter 
was playingwith  thanymphi, used  In 
keep  Juno  at  a  distance  by  incessantly 
talkinj^  to  her.  In  this  manner  Juno 
was  not  able  to  detect  her  ftithless 
husband,  and  the  nymphi  bad  a 
chance  to  escape.  Juno,  howcTcr, 
fauuJ  oul  the  decaplion,  and  she 
punifbed  Echu  by  changing  her  into 
an  echo,  llial  is,  a  lieing  with  no  con- 
trol over  its  lon|;nc,  wbicb  is  ncitbeT 
able  to  speak  bcfom  anybody  else  has 
lias  spoken,  uur  l)esi1ent  when  same- 
body  else  has  spoken.  Echo,  in  this 
ispcralcly  in  love  whh 


I,  hul,  a 


:r  tove  » 


returned,  hIio  pincil  away  in  grief,  ao 
that  at  the  end  there  remained  of  her 
□olhing  but  her  voice.    118, 

EOB'IUA,  IBS,  213. 

E-OYPT,  199,  291. 

E:t.ElTln:'li.  The  goddess  of  child- 
birth, later  idenliBed  with  Diana. 

Eleg'tha.  Danghler  of  Agamemnon, 
286,  2H8, 

EI.ECTRA.  Daughter  of  Occaaus  and 
jnotlicrgf  Irlsandof  the  Ilai-pics. 

Electiu.    The  lost  Pleiad.  SMI. 

Elec'trton-  Sou  of  Ferieas  and 
Audromcda. 

ELBOBiNtAN  Mtstbbixs.  Slystenos  of 
Ccrcj  and  Pruscipinc  held  at  Elouiis. 
Neither  iJiO  founder  of  llieso  my*- 
teries  nor  Ihe  time  of  their  origin  is 
known;  ibey  were  tbo  oldest  Biid 
most  venerable  in  Gniecc ;  oi-ijciDalljr 
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Ihey  were  only  >  pnblir  tetlWtt,  a 
liu-reit-liome,  to  exprciH  ihe  gnil  ilude 
or  men  to  Ccrci  for  her  bouatia»; 
Id  recall  llieir  former  coaJitiuu,  and 
ciyuy  tbcir  presvut  blimingi;  to 
1i]tiiiih  UDkinil  leeliags,  and  pcrhajH, 
uliD,  lo  furni  new  lawi  aud  pfojccl 
new  cntcrprucs.    liD. 

EutD'stB,  66,  69. 

Elgin  Makbles,  189, 373. 

E'l.is.  Ono  oflhu  iinnUcr  eUUw  ofUic 
FclapoDDCiiia,  176. 

Ei.TH'i[Tifl,3,328,  330. 

Ema'thion.  a  wo  of  TiLhonua  Hod 
Eos,  vrhodwoltiu.Slhiopia.  Ho  w»a 
aUiu  by  Ilcrculca  fur  liii  ecaoltr  to 

Ehfuj'da,  or  PtHDi,  was,  aceoitling 
to  FcsIUi,  a  dea  paganaruiH.  Varro 
counwta  llio  wonl  wUb  paadire,  but 
ahaunlly  ciplaliu  H  )>j paninidan,  so 
that  Empnailu  would  Iw  Iho  goddess 
of  bread  or  food.  Slio  had  a  nuc- 
tuary  near  liie  gate  of  Rome,  callcil 
the  Forla  PauiUiia,  wlilch  led  lo  the 
CaiMlol.  llerlcnipto  wadanaavtum, 
which  was  alieajf  open,  aiitl  the  sup- 
pliants wlio  came  lo  it  Wcro  supplied 
with  food  rrotn  the  funits  nf  tha 
temple.  This  custom  nt  once  sliowi 
llie  nicaning  of  die  name  Panda  or 
Empaudai  it  ii  connected  with  ^a- 
ilm,  to  opoa ;  she  is  accordinsly  the 
l^ldoss  who  it  open  to  or  admits  any 
nuo  who  waals  prolcrlioii.  HaitUDK 
B  lluit  Empauda  and  Puida  arc 


onlys. 


[TS,  119. 


IS  of  Jun 


En'n 


A   city    1 


r  the  e 


IS    of 


where  ProscrpiDC   was   cap- 
tured by  Flulo.    65. 
Ext'o.    Dau^bler  of  Mara,   the  "de- 
strojcr  of  ciliiB."    Abo  one  of  the 

E'o8.   The  Dawu.    See  AnitOBa. 
Ep'apbus.    Hod  of  lo  hy  Zaui,  born 


Adtyol 


Troy, 
Epb'ksus. 

the  coast,  fkmous  for  its  warship  Sf 
Diana. 

Epbkl'tes.  a  sod  of  Neptune  and 
ipbimedia.  lie  and  his  hi'olber  Otiu 
waged  war  against  Zeni,  and  ttiod  to 
scale  heaven  by  piling;  Mount  Felioa 
on  Mount  Osaa.  They  wcro  COD- 
c|uercd,  howercr,  and  condemned  to 
Hades.  DautoplaceiEphiallesamong 
the  ^anls  of  HcU.     iDfcrno  XXXI. 

Epidau'rus.  a  town  on  tha  Eastern 
const  of  Ihe  PuUipannesui  iu  tho  dis- 
trict ealldl  Arjolia.  Ii  wss  chioBy 
famous  for  its  temple  of  ^icuiapliis. 
18l-36n. 

Epia'osi,  or  ■' desecndantr,"  sons  of 
the  heroes  whu  had  fallen  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Thebes.  Ten  years 
atuir  tiio  first  expedition,  a  scruud 
was  orgnniicd  by  the  Eplgoui  under 
Iho  Icaderahip  of  Mgiaima,  son  of 
Adi-aatiis.  This  oipedition  proved  sac- 
ccssful,  Laodamai,  ■  ion  of  Eleocloa, 
wlio  had  succcodod  his  father  as  kins, 
liein-;  dcfcatnl,  and  tho  Thcbaos 
driven  from  the  city.  The  blind  Deer 
Tireaias  died  on  llie  toad,  at  the 
fountain  of  Tilpbua.i,  tha  rest  lOiifbt 
refuge  in  Thessaly.  The  Argivcs 
made  Theraander,  son  of  Polyniees, 
kinR  of  Thchci,  and  dcdii^atcd  a 
([real  portion  of  the  booty  nf  Ilic 
captured  eity,  among  which  was 
Maalo,  tha  dauKfaler  of  Tirctias,  to 
Ihe  orach!  of  Delphi.  Thcrundcr 
perished  in  the  Trojan  War. 

Epiub'tbkus,  19. 

Epi'riis.  Acountry  lo  the  west  ofThoi- 
saly,  lying  along  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
316. 

Ero'pSD*,  199. 
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.  One  of  tho  MiiaoB,  whoso 
flixnifiM  loniag  or  httlf.  She 
nunh   in  common  wiib  Tcrpti- 

,   ind   (tequcutly   k   Ijre  tnd 


autochtlionoiu,  lliat  it,  in  orij^iiDAl 
inliHliiUat  burn  of  tho  lotl,  mid  wu 
nprsMatud  m   hair  mna  >ml   linlf 


.  Anu 


lugDDil  rolntcil  that  ho  wm  girea  hy 
CiBi,  tho  Sartli,  M  Fillu  to  niirM, 
who  put  hiiu  in  a  claacd  chcit  and 
handeU  liim  over  to  hor  prieatessen, 
tbo  daujchtcrt  of  Cecropi,  with  the 
injiioclioa  not  to  open  Iba  client. 
Tliid  comoiaDd  wu  disDbi-ycd,  utH 
the  prianciscs  were  punisheit  ia  coo- 
•eqiiRiice  with  roadueu.  After  tliii 
ErochthDDS  WM  roared  br  Ihc  i;di1- 
dou  hcracir  in  her  laoctiiarj  on  Ibc 
citadel.  I£o  waa  bcliovpd  to  hnvo 
Itircn  Uwa  )□  the  new  stntc,  inlro- 
Huoal  llie  worship  of  tlic  guda,  nud 
wtUcd  tlic  iliipule  hctwocn  Poacidon 
and  Alhcnc  for  Ibo  poauiatoa  of 
Atliea,  alIliou)(h  llii»actismoro  often 
ascrihcil  to  Cocropa. 
Srid'attub,  D6. 

UKIN'EBS,  U,  287.      »I0  PUKIES. 

ElilPiiv'LE,  Z23. 

E'BIS,  256. 

Eribicji'tuoji,  206,  200. 

E'hos.  Bon  of  Aphrodite  and  Arei, 
Tonornteil  not  oulj-  «  liio  god  wlio 
Icindled  love  hstwion  tho  eoics,  but 
a*  tbc  inipirrr  of  friendstiip  between 
jDUtbi  anil  men,  on  wliicli  acoiuul 
liis  itatne  had  a  phicc  in  llio  Oyin- 
oiuia  along  with  those  of  Heracles 
and  Hormos,  anil  aacrificM  were  of- 
fered to  him  by  (he  Spni'tina  bofoi-c 
goia^  into  halOe,  to  the  eml  thut  lie 
migfal  bclp  (hem  to  staJid   by    one 


iinDlhor  faitbrtdl/  in  Ibo  hot.r  of 
need.    9.    See  Ccpid. 

Bkythb'*,  iiland.  177. 

EiBTx,  Uouni,  ». 

EsB'fuii,  or  .Gto'piii.  A  river  in  Piipli- 

lagonia,  •!!&- 
Ktb'ocles,  222. 
Ethcs'oi.ns,  3. 
Euh.s'l-s,  309,  312. 
EtTUBN'iDBa,  U,  tin.    SceFnsiEa. 
EDPaROS'TTIS,  13. 

EnHo'pA,  in  inydiDtogyi  1  ho  daughter 
of  Agonor,  kin}(  of  the 
■od  Llio  nymph  Mvlla,  oi 
awl  aitN  of  Cadmita,  wboae  luune, 
aignifyln^  w\itt,  a  said  to  have  been 
giTen  to  the  Etiropcan  continenl, 
whoae  inbahitant*  are  while.  The 
fublo  relate*  that  one  of  Juno's  at- 
tendauti  slolc  a  paiut-boT  tram  the 

Eucopa.  Iter  ualivo  bcanty,  hciiiht- 
oncd  liy  these  means,  won  tho  love  of 
Jupiler,  who,  in  order  to  posacn  her, 
eliHii^cd  hiiniolf  iato  a  while  bull 
and  sppuareil  in  Ibis  abapc  on  Ihe 
shore*  of  tiio  sea,  wliere  aba  wu 
strolling  with  lier  coni|>iinioD(.  AI- 
Irncled  hj  the  beauty  nnd  itunlleaesi 
of  the  animal,  she  even  Teotuped  to 
mount  upon  liis  bark,  when  bo  im- 
mediately i^iingod  into  the  sea  -mth 
hia  lorely  prize  and  awara  to  the 
Islaud  of  Croto.     IDS,  132. 

Eiii«UB,  the  oast  wind,  son  of  Aurora 
nnd  the  Titan  Aainrua.    2U. 

EtTBT'iLB.  One  of  the  Ciorgona. 

Eunt'Ai.[is,  341,»43. 

Ei;ry'dice,  227. 

EunTL'ocaUB,  29il. 

Euiirs'ACES,  a  son  of  the  Tdamoulnn 
AJBT  and  Tccmcua,  wu  named  ftAvr 
the  brond  shield  of  hia  fuher.  An 
Athenian  tradition  reUtcd  that  Euiy- 
snees  and  bin  brother  I'hibEUS  bad 
liivcu  up  to  Uio  Alheniaos  Ihc  Island 
orSslauiis,  which  tliey  had  inhcritoil 
from  their  grasdfiithcr,  and  Ibat  the 
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two  brofhers  reeeiTcd  in  retavn  Iho 
ABic  fmnehisc.  Oneof  the  brother* 
theD9el)1eilalBrfliii'DD,sn<l  tlioolUcr 
Rt  Melite.  Eurymces  w»a  hooorcil 
like  hii   father,  M  Athens,   with  rtD 

EuBTS'TURtIS,  142, 156,  175. 

Euni-v'tatt,  IAS. 

Et7'BrttIs,  kiu![  or  CEdiaiia,  wlm,  Xo- 
(ifTthcr  with  bis  sous,  was  VMnqiilshcd 
by  Hcrcutes  in  *  trial  of  skill  in 
arohei7.  EU17I1U  hal  promitccl  to 
t;We  to  the  yiclor  liis  dmiKhtcr  lole 
in  nuuTis)^.  hut  rcr^sed  to  Fiillit  llie 
■i^reement.  Hercules  departod  tow- 
ing vengeuicD,  >nd  when,  »mc  limo 
after,  Iphitus,  tha  son  of  EiiiTtiis. 
full  into  his  banils  ho  flua<;  him  fniin 
tlie  bighetc  tower  uf  bis  citwlcl  at 
TiryoSi  To  expiate  this  niunlcr, 
Uotcules  was  sohl  I17  Mercnrj  into 
slavery  for  tbrec  yean,  to  the  qucon 
ofLyUia,  OmpUale. 

Eu'RTTlts,  king  of  Phtbia  in  Ther- 
■aly.    See  Pelrus. 

EuTBK'fB.  One  of  1I1C  Muwi,  conaid- 
ercJ  as  pnaidiu/  over  muse,  beciiiie 
llic  iaveution  of  the  Uuto  it  ascribed  to 
her.  She  11  usually  rciirBscntcd  as  a 
virgin,  crownetl  wilb  flowers,  havio); 
n  Rute  in  her  hand,  or  with  Tarious 

denotes,  «bo  is  the  insplrvr  uf  pteas- 
nre.     13. 


EvahIn 


!,223. 


Famine,  20S. 

Fate,  iiivek  Anantt  —  iMia  I'aium, 
a  periaiilllcation  of  Iho  filed  oKCt- 

,  aity  whicli  appeared  lo  the  aucicnts 
to  i-nntr<.i  all  human  ovenls.  She 
wu  a  mucli  more  shallow)-  ant)  im- 
pDimiial  iHely  tbaii  the  /tiro*  or 
FatfiB,  who  earned  out  her  decree*. 


Fates,  1 


M.CI 


i.  10, 

FAtJNs.  Frolinome  wooilland  ileities, 
liaving  the  legs,  feet,  anil  ears  of 
goat),  and  the  rest  of  the  body  hu- 
man. Lambs  sud  kids  were  oOerad 
hy  (lie  country  people  upon  their 
Altai's  Willi  grcHt  solemniiy.  Thoy 
am  goDerally  suppascd  to  lie  pcrson- 
itjcations  of  tbc  rays  of  Ihc  genial 
spring  siinli([bt,  from  tlio  Greek  verb 
«»  or  tiL*,  "to  show  forth,"  "to 
display  to  ticw."    15. 

Fau'Rub,  10,  303,  363. 

FAVoLtina,  21*. 

PiHO'Kl*.  The  Boniaii  gudileu  of 
groves,  ^pifyiu^r  nbo  Fortune  and 
Health. 

Fl't>«9.  Tlic  Roman  ■,'oddess  of  hon- 
esty. 

Floka,  16.  !I0, 

Furies.  14,212.214.297. 


Cin'ai  or  Gk,  the  person iflcalion  of  tlie 
canh.  She  iqipcaii  in  the  oliaraetor 
of  ■  divine  being  ai  early  ai  the 
llamen'e  pocnis,  far  we  rcail  in  the 
Iliad  that  black  sheep  were  sacrlAccd 
lo  her,  and  that  she  was  invokoil  by 
persons  taking  oaths.  She  is  further 
called,  in  tbc  Ilomevio  pocini,  Ibe 
mother ofErevllieiisBiidTitliyiis.  Ac- 
conllnjc  lo  the  Theogony  of  lloiod, 
she  WR1  the  first  being  tlial  sprang 
fron  Chaos,  and  gave  birth  (o  Ourauus 
and  Pontns.  As  Go  was  the  soun.'e 
from  whieh  arose  the  vapors  pi'ndne- 
ing  divine  inipiratinn,  slio  herself 
aho  was  regarded  as  on  urocnlar  di- 
vinity, and  it  is  wall  known  that  Urn 
oi'aele  of  Delphi  was  liclieveil  to  liare 
at  Drsl  been  in  bor  possession,  and  at 
Olympia,  loo,  she  liad  an  oraric  in 
early  limes.    The  Bumamcs  and  epi- 
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thcts  given  to  Ge  have  more  or  Icsa 
reference  to  bcr  character  as  the  all- 
producing  and  all-nourishing  mother. 
See  Earth. 

Galate'a,  211.  253,  254. 

Galate*a.  The  name  g^en  by  Pyg- 
malion to  the  ivory  statue  endowed 
with  life  by  Venus.    75-77. 

Gan*ymede,  182. 

Gem'ini,  193. 

Ge'nius,  17. 

Ge'ryon,  177. 

Giants,  149. 

Glau'ce.    Sec  Crefisa,  wife  of  Jason. 

Glau'cus.  a  fisherman,  transformed 
into  a  sca-dcity.    71. 

Glau'cus  (Trojan  hero),  258,  the 
grandson  of  HcUcrophon.  The  father 
of  Bcllcrophon  was  also  called  Glau- 
cus. 

Gnos'sus.  Capital  of  Crete  and  home 
of  Minos. 

Golden  Age,  15,  20. 

Golden  Fleece,  158-163. 

GoRDiAN  Knot,  60. 

Gor'dius,  00. 

Gob'gons,  139. 

Graces,  or  CuARiTES,werc  regarded  as 
the  friends  and  protectors  of  evcry- 
thiu<]r  graceful  and  beautiful,  both  in 
nature  and  in  human  intercourse.  Pin- 
dar makes  them  the  source  of  de- 
corum, of  purit}',  and  of  good-will. 
Their  home  was  among  the  Muses, 
in  the  nci;;hborhood  of  Mount 
Olympus,  but  they  often  accompanied 
Venus,  whose  llowcr,  the  rose,  was 
also  saci-cd  to  them.  Their  worship, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Greece,  had  its  principal  centimes  at 
Orchomcnos,  in  Bneotia,  at  Athens, 
at  Sparta,  and  in  Crete.  Annual 
festivals,  called  Charitesia,  cele- 
brated with  music,  dancing,  and 
games,  were  held  at  various  places  in 
their  honor;  they  were  invoked  in 
the  taking  of  oaths,  and  at  banquets 
the  first  cup  of  wine  was  offered  to 
them.     13. 


Grjb*^,  139. 

Great  Beab,  41. 

Griffin,  156. 

Gt*es.  One  of  the  three  CjiitimaDes,  or 
hundred-handed  giants.  The  other 
two  were  Cottus  and  Brimreos. 


Hades,  179. 

FLb*mon,  son  of  Creon  of  Thebes, 
perished  according  to  some  accounts, 
by  the  Sphinx.  According  to  other 
traditions  he  survived  the  war  of  the 
Seven  against  Thebes,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  in  lore  with  Antigone, 
and  to  have  made  awav  with  himself 
on  hearing  that  she  was  condemned 
by  his  father  to  be  entombed  alive. 
224. 

HiB'MUS.  A  mountain  in  Thrace.  40-M. 

IIalct'one,  83-89. 

Hamadryads,  91,  204,  209. 

IIarmo'nia,  110,  223. 

Har'fies,  315,  316. 

He'be,  6,  164,  181,  182. 

IIe'brus,  Maritza  or  Marizza,  ancient 
name  llebrus,  a  large  river  of  Bou- 
melia,  European  Turkey.  229. 

IIec'ate,  163,  324. 

Hecatonchi'res.  Three  hundred- 
handed  monsters  representing  to  the 
(ireck  imagination  the  multitudinous 
waves  of  the  sea. 

llEC'TOR,  208,  260,  264,  265,  267,  268. 
271,  272,  273,  275. 

Hec'uba,  Ilecabe,  or  in  Latin  Hecuba, 
a  daughter  of  Dymas  in  Phrygia,  and 
second  wife  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy. 
Some  describe  her  as  a  daughter  of 
Cisseus,  or  the  Phiygian  river-god, 
Sangarius  and  Metope.  According 
to  the  ti*agedy  of  Euripides,  which 
beat's  her  name,  she  was  maile  a  slave 
by  the  Gi*eeks  on  their  taking  Troy, 
and  was  carried  by  them  to  Chcrsone- 
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au?:  lliere  slic  snw  her  lUughlrr 
Polyiena  fiuHGceit.  On  Ibe  Mmo 
di;  tlie  waves  of  tbe  sea  waabnl  llie 
IkmI  J  of  her  1(ut  «oo,  Polydonn,  on  tho 
vast  wliEre  Hood  the  tent)  in  which 
tlie  captive  womea  were  kept.  Jlec- 
nl«  re«jgniMd  Iho  body,  and  lent 
Tor  Paly mcstor,  wlio  hail  munlcrcd 
him,  pralendin^  that  >he  wu  going 
to  iiiromi  him  of  a  trcuuro  which 
was  concealed  at  niam.  When  Poly- 
mestor  arrived  with  hia  two  boos, 
Kecuhn  miinlcnHl  Ihc  children  anil 
tore  out  the  eyes  of  Polyniciloi-- 
A^mcninoa  pardnoed  her  for  llie 
crime.  Accon]ing  to  other  acoounla 
■be  was  pircn  u  a  slave  In  Ulyaan, 
.anil  in  despair  aho  leaped  into  the 
IlelliispoDt,  or  beiux  anirioua  to  die, 
■ho  nttcrod  9uch  inTectivm  agcainst 
tlie  (ircoki,  that  the  warrion  put  lier 
to  death.    271, -272,  283. 

Ueles,  1!»,  IIH,  2i7,  Z81,  28fi. 

Hki.'enub,  ■  us  of  Priam  and  Hacuba, 
was  a  okilful  obserrcr  of  tnguriei. 


L 


rior,  and  with  Deiphobiu  he  led  ibe 
third  ho«I  of  the  Trojans  a^inil  the 
camp  of  Ibe  Creelu.  He  fought 
againit  McacUu*,  but  wan  vrounded 
by  him.    317- 

Hn.i'AIiBB,  sa. 

nn.UN'Tiii;e,  124. 

ttEL'lCOIt,  ai,  lo2. 

ns'uos  (Lalln  Sal),  the  •UQ-soil. 
Ilii  wonhip  camo  from  Aila,  and 
waa  never  wido-sprcad  in  Greoec. 
At  Rhodes  an  annual  feiliial  was 
celebrated  in  his  honor,  with  musical 
and  albletic  conleats.  H«  drove  the 
chariot  of  the  sun  dally  across  the 
lieavena  from  Oceanns  iu  the  east, 
where  Ihe  ^Ethiopians  lived,  to  tbe 
Jkr  west  where  he  had  a  wonderful 
palace  aud  ganlea.  lie  was  the  ton 
of  Hyperion  and  Thea,  and  hence  of 
the  race  of  Titani.  Hi*  most  cclc- 
bnUeil  children  were  Actus,  kin);  of 


Colchis,  Ihc  forcercH  Cii^ee.  and 
Phaeton. 

HELioTRo'Pimi,  123. 

IlEL'LtB,  Ihc orieiual home ofthc  tlel- 
lencs,  uct!Oiilin)E  to  Lha  rcccivetl 
opinion,  was  first  a  town,  and  afler- 
wardi,  under  the  name  of  Phtliiolia,  a 
well-known  district  of  Thessaly. 
The  aueienli  also  >oinetimot  appliei] 
Ibis  name  to  the  whole  of  ThcMaly. 
Willi  the  apread  of  the  Hellenic  peo- 
ple sonthwards,  llio  term  embraced  a 
graihially  increasing  lerrilory.  Until 
it  came  to  denote  (he  whole  of  .Middle 
Greece  or  Greece  Proper.  Al  a  still 
later  period,  the  PehiponneaHs  iuelf 
was  included  under  the  designation ; 
and  finally  Hcllns  camo  to  be  used  in 
the  brDBdeslsen>c,a>caraprehendine 


hole  of  Gro 


with  its 


mlsi 


torofllie  Hellenes. 

HEL'tMHOST,  158. 

Hbx'eiu,  day,   dauKhler   ••! 

and  Nighl. 
HEPii-Ba<TOB,  G,  11.     8re  V'libc 
tlR'RA.    See  JuM». 
Heu'aclss.    See  Hercules. 

IlBR'ctri.Ba,  l«2,  IM,  ino,  lai,  I 

188,  213,  218,221, -234. 
Hbr'hbs.   See  Mehcciit. 
Hbbmi'ohe,  28S. 


He'ri 


,124. 


Hbhib.  Dniighlor  of  Ceeiups.  She 
typified  the  dew. 

Hebiodcb,  one  oC  llic  earlioit  Gi'cck 
poets,  rospectinjt  whose  pci-Miual  liis- 
toiywc  pot«csi  liltb:  more  aiilheatie 
iofonnalion  than  respecting  thai  of 
Homer,  logellier  with  whom  he  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  annenl*. 
The  names  of  these  Iwopocta,  in  fact, 
form  as  it  were  the  two  poles  of  tbe 
early  epic  poetry  of  Ihe  Greek* :  and 
as  Homer  represenla  the  poetry,  or 
irhoul  of  poetry  belonging  ehieSy  to 
Ionia  iu  Asia  Hiaor,  >o  lle^od  is  IIm 
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rupreBenlalivc  nf  a  aobool  of  burd^, 
wliicli  wiu  clevalopcd  samcwhitt  Inter 
■t  tlu)  foot  of  MouQt  IlelicoD  iu 
BiBaliit,  mil  sprCBil  OTCr  Pliocii  *iid 
Eulxea.  TIib  Ilviimlic  po«lri-,  aiich 
M  it  hu  coma  ilown  lo  lu,  ii  of  iHtcr 
KTDWlli  lli>n  ILc  llomeriv;  an  opinion 
which  IB  roil  firmed  hytlio  langinjiB 
■nil  otpiiiHioiis  of  Iho  two  achooli, 
and  by  a  virietj  of  collalcnil  circum- 
■taocca,  awoiig  wliieli  wo  nmy  mco- 
tiun  tlie  range  of  knowlnlj^  buing 


ucli  1 


which  l>CHr  ihs  niinic  of  Heslod  than 
in  Uunoattriliutcd  loltomcr.  Ilcrod. 
otiis  and  olhcra  rogitnlcil  lloiner  aail 
Hciiod  as  conlGmporarie*,  and  some 
even  utignol  to  him  an  carliei'  dala 
than  IloDurr ;  but  tbo  general  ojuaiou 
of  Iho  aacionts  was  that  Ilomcr  wm 
tbo  elder  of  the  two,  a  hcliof  which 

opliane),  EraUnlhoueB,  Apolloilonu, 
and  many  others . 
1 1  ESI 'oh  K,  daughter  or  Ijioincdiin,  kin<,' 
of  Troy,  ^optuao,  having  rnilcil  la 
receive  the  raward§  proniiHcd  by 
I.aomedon,  fur  his  aid  in  buildini; 
Uio  walls  of  Tray,  *cut  o^uuat  Lnoni- 
Bilou  a  liuge  »(«-mon»tor,  which 
ilcTulalsd  tha  land.  In  accoi-dunco 
with  an  oraclo,  Heiiono  wai  cvpoicd 
lo  ho  devoured  by  Iho  monster,  but 
vas  mscuixl  by  Ilereuloa,  who  dc- 
luanileil,  a>  lii>  rcwnnl,  tbo  horsoH 
which  liail  bocn  given  to  Tms,  (he 
DuhcrofLaomedon.as  compeuBiUian 
for  the  IcMs  of  Gnnjmeile.  Iiaoin- 
oihin,  lu  ipilo  of  llic  root  ihnt  lie  luul 
previously  promLicil  the  hotaes  to 
Ilereules   In   can.    he    ^nld    kill 

them;  subscqucully  Hercules  re- 
turned in  company  with  other  (ircek 
heroei,  stonnod  and  took  Iho  oily, 
■lew  Loomedon,  and  gnvc  lleaioDc 
lo  hii  fi-icnd,  Tclamon.  by  whom  she 
liocainc  tlic  mntbov  of  TcLicor.  Iter 
brolhr.>r,  Po>larces,  released  hy  her 


inlcrcfssion  finm  bonrl»[;o,con1inncd 
IhelineorDurLlanuaiu  ilinm,  under 
Uic  QSmo  of  Priam  us  (UiB  redeemed  I, 

IlBSfE'KU,  313. 
llESFB'nil^ES,  177. 

Hea'pERia,  I7S. 

lIsa'riBiTS,    M,  83.  178.     See     Puo3- 

Ukb'tu.     See  Vksti. 

IIo'ras.     Sec  Seasons. 

UtLlPitA.  daughter  of  Apollo;  also, 
the  name  of  the  siller  of  Phiebc  car- 
ried olT  by  Culor  aut  Pollux. 

IIiif'KBos.  Longing  of  hne.  A  eom- 
paaion  of  Eros. 

ittPPOCKS'Na,  152. 

HirpODi-Mi'A,  loo. 
lllPPni,irTi,  178,  188. 

IIll-POL'rTUS,  188. 

ITtrroM'BtKiK  of  Argos.    One  of  Iho 

tevca  who  vrarrcd  against  Tiiuivs. 
UlPPOJd'BNBB,  70,  171. 

Ho'UER.  378,  377. 

Ilntiio.  Tho  goddosscs  who  kepi  ilie 
t-ato  of  Olympus, 


Hyi*! 


1.277. 


llTACIN'TBUa,  81, 377. 


Hr'. 


1,196. 


LE,4f. 


Hr'oRA,  17e,  824. 

IIvoe'u,  313. 

Jlr<i.A8,  103. 

IIy'heh,  orUymoiueus,  in  Orccuui  roj- 
tbology,  the  (iod  of  maiTJai^e ;  Init 
originally  tho  word  sucnis  to  Imvo 
ilonoted  only  the  biidal-aong  which 
was  suti^  by  Iho  eompaniona  of  the 
brido  as  she  wont  IVom  licr  falbcr'f 
house  to  that  of  the  brids^roon. 
The  goil  Itymcn  is  flrsl  mcnlionnit 
by  SappliD.  Tlia  Icgomls  cuuuonf 
iait  him  arc  various ;  but  Iw  is  gcaer 
ally  sud  to  be  a  sen  of  Apolto  oail 
some  one  of  the  >Iuscs.  lie  is  re- 
prcseutcrl  as  a  boy  with  wing*  and  a 
gnrtaiid,  a  bi<.';>cr  and  grHver  Ciipiil, 
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IItp'nus.    See  SoMNUS. 
Htbi'bub,  36fi. 


iBc'elms   See  Bacchui. 
Uatva,  168. 
Ia'rrt.8,  242. 

Ici'aiA,  in  islnnJ  of  Die  .%lge&n 
Dear  Samo9.    191. 


IC'EI-DS.  87. 

In*.  A  high  mauDlain  raagc,  in  Asia 
Minor,  exie ailing  frum  Phryi^is 
Ihraugh  Mjiia  iuro Trom.  The  cily 
nt  Tro;  was  siluntcJ  at  iu  baae.     It 

■206. 
I'u*.    A  Qjmph  wha  altendeil  the  in- 

iDji'oB,  274. 

the  ilua|;liler  of  (Ebalns.  whence  he 
and  hJB  brother  LfDceiu  arc  cillod 
AphareliJe",  »i'  Aphareiilip.  lie 
wu  nian'ieil  to  Maipejia,  and  be- 
cune  hj  her  the  fnthcc  of  Ulcopatra 
or  Alcyone.  Once,  lo  the  atoiy  riioi, 
the  ApharcLdfe  and  Dieicun  con- 
joiatl}'  mrricd  off  ■omo  hcrdi  frum 
Arcadia,  ami  Ida)  was  [equealed  to 
ilivide  the  bootj  into  aqua!  pails.  He 
tliereupon  divided  a  bnll  into  fonr 
pans,  declaring  ihat  he  who  should 
hare  eaten  hia  qnartcr  firil  ghould 
have  hair  Ibe  booty,  and  the  one 
who  «hoiild  Saiib  his  next  iboald 


7  half, 
-cd  hb 


melf 


ceedin^,  mnrchstl  into  Meqaenia, 
carried  off  tlie  Anwiian  ovfn,  lo- 
gethcr  wiib  uineh  ether  booty  matlc 
in  Mcsseaia,  and  lay  !ii  ambush  io  a 
hollow  oak-lree  Io  wait  for  Idas  and 
LjDceus.  The  latter,  whow  eyci 
were  so  keen  lliat  he  could  see 
throuj;]!  cverythinK,  iliscovcn.-,!  Cas- 
tor Ihrougli  the  trunk  of  tlio  oak, 
and  pointed  him  out  to  Idiln,  who 
killed  lilm.  Folydonces,  in  t>r>1er  to 
avenge  hii  brother,  piii'sncil  Lhcni 
and  ran  l.jnceiis  through  wilii  hia 
iponr.  Idas,  in  rolnrn,  struck  Poly- 
ileiices  with  a  stone  so  violently  that 
he  fell  and  fainted;  irheivapon  Zeus 
slew  Idas  with  a  llasii  of  ligbtaiug. 
193. 

IL'UD,261. 


but  alto  that  of  his  brother,  and  then 
drove  away  Iho  whole  herd  into 
UcBsenia.  The  Dioscuri,  however, 
dissatisfied  with  this  mode  of  pm- 


I'Lca,  son  of  Tros,  and  father  o 
Laomedon.  l>cavin;{  his  native  set- 
tlement of  Dardanin,  he  en>l;,-raled 
to  Ibe  pliuns  ofSciunandcr,  where  he 
founded  Ihc  city  of  Ilium,  or  Troy. 
By  Zens  he  was  prcsentoil  with  llie 
Palladiuui  —  an  iouge  of  Tallas 
Atliene  carved  in  wood,  on  tlio  pos- 
session of  which  depeaded  llie  wel- 
fani  of  Ills  city. 

I'lus,  a  son  of  Dardanui. 

In'acbus,  a  river  of  god  of  Argoi, 
held  iu  great  veneration  by  llie  Ar- 
gtves  as  llic  founiler  of  their  eivilLta- 
tionaftertliefiood  of  Deucalion.  He 
became  the  fatber  of  Io,  by  hit  uoton 
with  the  ocean-nymph  MeliH.    3S. 

I'so,  110,200,212. 

I'o,  37,  40.  300. 

lon^'TES,  1S2. 

lon'oa.  176. 

Ioi.V;nos.  A  town  iu  Thcssaly  ruled 
by  Josoii. 

roi.K.77,etc.    SeoalsoEuRTTUH. 

I'oR,  the  mythical  founder  of  the   Io- 
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ninnmoo.  Ho  bocme  king  of  Athens 

ofPiritboni.     When   Deloneus  dc- 

&rtQr  tlic  dcHth  Df  Erec)>tt>aul. 

manded  of  Iiion  (lie  bridal  gilU  he 

JO'SUN  SB*,  a  >i.mc  BiTOn  In  IhM  port 

invited  him,  M  though  it  were  to  a 

Southern  Ilnly  from    the    Pelopoo- 

banquet,  and  then  caubivol  to  make 

noiufl.    40. 

blm  fall  into  a  pit  flOed  with  An. 

H>n  of  Hcllcn.    They  wore  one  of 

by  Hermes  with  his  bauds  and  fb«t 

the  three  Breut  diviBioni.  of  the  Hel- 

fut  toawhecl, which  i*  dcwribed  as 

ICDCa,    ana    their    chief    ilalo    was 

winged  or  fiery,  and  «aiil   to   hare 

AllLc. 

rolleil  pi'rpotiially  in  the  air  or  in  the 

Ii'hijinas'ba,    nmghter   of    Pnetus, 

lowor  world.    He  is  furtlicr  uid  lo 

king  of  Tirjm,  enroll,  togothar  with 

have  bean  troarsei,  and  compelled 

her  two  sislcrs,  by  the   celehroleil 

honored."    208,  327. 

DMdncss  and  »  foul  d»e«iO.  which 

the  gods  h«d  sent  upon  them  In  pun- 

After  her  enre,  she  wu  inanied  to 

1 

Meluupus,  kcid  from  them  the  sootli- 

1 

J 

Tho  thraa  diuehlera  of  Pralns  m'b 

Junio'olum.      A  hill  of  Rome,  across         J 

known  m  the  Fne tides. 

the  Tiber  IVom  the  auvieiit  city,  and        M 

IPH'ICLBB,  li.lf.l.rothflr  of    Herenle*. 

connecte.1  with  it  by  a  bridge.  Tharo       ■ 

IPHlOKSi'i,  25a,  287. 

was  a  tradiUon  that  Janus  faundsd  a        ■ 

iPBrxBUl't.    Mother  of  Ephisltcs  uid 

city  here,  opposite  to  the  residence  of       ■ 

Olus  by  Neptune. 

Salurn.  and  at  hi)  death  left  his  name           1 

Iph'itdb,  179. 

lothohiU.    839. 

rPHia,  t.  >  son  of  Stlienelu*.  brother 

Ja'sitb.  IB,  336. 

ofEuryalhaiia,  one  of  the  Arf^nuits. 

.Tap-ktob.  a  Titan  son  of  Ouivoos  and 

2,  k  son  of  AlB<;tor,  kiuB  of  Arjros. 

Gu'aor  G'i  that  ii,  of  Heaven  and 

I'POIS,  93. 

of  Earth-    lie  is   brothorof  Kronos, 

rnia,  U,  SB,  360,  273. 

Oceanui,  CieUS,   Hyperion,  Tethys, 

Ihox  Aoe,  20. 

and  Rliea.    Id  one  tradition  he  mar- 

Is'MAnnB.   Cipital  of  the  country  of 

ried  Asin,  the  diugbtcrof  bis  brother 

the  Cicones  in  Thnwc.    290. 

Uconuus,  aiul  boeiuuc  fiUhcr  of  Alias 

ItME'itB,  dnotchter  of  CRdljiui. 

ISMB'SOS.  13S. 

Isthmian  Gahbb,  190,  212. 

ClymaBD,  and  in  others  he  muriea 

ITB'ACA,  Z2fi,  30S,  30a, 

Tethys,  Asopij,  or  Libya.    Hyginii. 

lT'ri.cts.    See  PmumELA. 

makcs-lspetusasoaofTanaras.  The 

Iu'ldb,  333,  338,  342,  317. 

Ixi'os.     Son  of  Phlegya*,  or  oecon!- 

Japclus  and  Uiat  of  JaphoUi  (UenetU 

ingtowma,  nsonofAnlianby  Pari- 

i.l)hasbccnobicrYC<l.  TbecluldwB 

meU,  of  Fusion,  or  of  Arcs.     Ac- 

cording to  the  common  tradition,  his 

names  which   auggoil   goograidiical 

molLer     was    DiB.    a    lUuglilcr    of 

counoctions.like  those  of  the  cbildreo 

Deloneus.     Ho    wm    king   ot   the 

of.Iiipetu».    9,24. 

I^^pithiE  or  Phlcgyes,  and  tliu  fulliei' 

JabON,  168-163,  I6B,  103. 

H^^^l^H 

w 
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■TfacB,  fUhcror  Atnlmilii. 

LA'ltBS.  17.                                                                                             J 

Jo««s'ti,  1B1,132. 

L*«i9i»»,  147.                                                            J 

JOVB.     See  JurtTBiE. 

l.AE'V»,  17.                                                                                            ■ 

Juso  (ferainipB  of  Gcnlu*).  17. 

Lati'ncs,  334.                                                    ■ 

Jtfso.  10,11,37,  *), 41,48.85, 112.118. 

U'TlUM.    AdlatriPtof  Contra!  Italy,              ■ 

ISO,  171.  178.  196,  aw.  584,  «7.  SIT, 

Um   coiinUy  of  Hie   L»liuj  between               ■ 

333,336. 

Etrnria  ■nd  Ciunpinu,,  no  the  Ty(^                1 

Jl"piteb.6.8,9.10,1I.12.1S.19,22, 

rheniRD  Sea.    334  ,4  iq. 

26,  37,  41,  66.  SI.  89,  108,  140,  ISO, 

r.AT'MOs.   Motinl.     A    monnlolo    of 

135,  181,  192.  195, 119.  KO,  223,  m. 

CariB,  in  thv  south- wertcmeomer  of 

20t.  267,  273,  319. 

A<>i>  Minor.    248. 

JuvKNTUH.     Romka  dcilv  ofyoiilli. 

I.ATo'xA,  1 1,  47. 133.     See  I.KTO. 

LaUSEL.  29-30. 

Lad'suB,  336,  344. 

Lavih'ia.  333.  347. 

Lbas'dBb.  1S4. 

Lbiab'ciius.   GldeMsoaoTEingAthB- 

KedRlton,  2G0. 

ixoi  wu  driven  m>d  by  Here,  m  b 

Kb-Kes.     Sea  Demos. 

Ko'KB.     A  oame  f»r  Pit.wrpi<ui. 

hul  eTlaaOed  to  the  iafBot  Bacchn*, 

Ebohub.    See  Satuhx. 

■Aer  the  death  of  her  liUer,  gemole. 

While  in  a  lUlf  of  n^Qzy,  he  killed 

bii  son    LcBrchiis  by  dwhing  him 

■gBiiut  a.  rock.     See  iNo. 

Lebade'a.  366. 

Lbbtx'tbob.  191. 

Le'da,  132.  192. 

Lnbdaciifl.    KIiitf<>rThel>r<.  (iivii.l- 

Ls'LAPS,  34.  43. 

fatlii.'i-,ifl.E.lii>ii". 

Lbu'kos.    One  of  the  htrsmt  istaad) 

LaB-iriNth,  IB8. 

L»cn  EBis,  U. 

La'don.  Alcmbledrigon.offiiprlng  of 

»unoredloVul«n.    11. 

TypbuD  und    Ecbidnn,  wli[ch    kept 

Lkm'ob,  17. 

W»leh  over  llip  gol'Icn  •pplcj  of  the 

LiKJi'A.    See  nndor  DiONTfliA. 

He-pcrides  »<itll  Aaxn  l.y  Horc.ilos. 

Li'TUE.    One  of  the  riven  of  llBd«. 

l.iiitu'TES.    King  of  IllucB,  uid  fUlier 

See  AcBBRoN.    86,  329. 

ot  lT|j-s,ej. 

I,B'TO,(iaLiUinj:<Koiu).  Acoordinceo 

LlEBTt(TOi>'Nl<t\9,  294. 

Hesioil.   «  dau);hter    of   (he   Tilaa 

Li'itis,  150. 

Cans,  and  Pliabc.  n  lUtcrof  Arterie, 

LasiPk'tu,  298. 

mod  the  mother  of  Apollo  uid  Artc- 

L*U'PUB.     See  PtlAJiTON. 

L*(ic'q8ji,  580. 

DDly  in  coujuuelion  with   hpr  chil- 

LAODUIl't, 2W. 

dren.     11.47,133. 

I.aod'aiiab.    See  EPlnoKl. 

Ledca'oia,  246. 

Laom'edo!..    Kiiiit  of  Troy,  koA  Ikther 

Lbuootm'*,  212. 

l.i'BER,  18.     Sec  BACCHtlS.                                          1 

2.-il. 

Libe'triia,  229.                                                ■ 

Lap'itils,  laa. 

Li'CBAB.  180.                                                                                     ■ 

^^^^^^^^1 '  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 
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DICnONART.                              ^^^^H 

Lin'r*.    A  vague  Icnn  for  Nonherii 

aeeVtsaiL.                    ^^^^H 

Africn.    The  dewit  of  Ljbi*  was  the 

Mars,  8.  9, 11,  283.                            ^^^M 

moilera  Sahara.    !H. 

MAR'aTAS,  236.                                                    V 

Liob'a,  a  siren.     MBUlionccI  in  Mil- 

Mbds'a, 160, 183, 186.  IBS.                            ■ 

ton's  Comm. 

Mbdc'ba.  139, 140.                                               ■ 

Li'nbb,  23fl. 

Mb'doh,  312.                                                 V 

Little  Beau,  *1, 

Meo*'8a,  U.                                                  ■ 

I^'Tla,  73. 

Meo'aha.  a  cltylyiog  a  short  disUnce            ■ 

Im'tds  eutebs,  2W). 

noilh-west  of  Athensi  capital  of  the            1 

Loci'na,  16, 

district  called  Mcgarii.     118.                            ' 

Lit'HU.    See  DiAHA. 

MBLAM'roB.  44.    The  dog  of  Aetnwu. 

Lta'us.    Sea  Bacchus. 

MELA1«IPUS,238. 

Lica'os.   SonofPrinm.  270. 

Melah'tddb,  198. 

Lrc'iA.  162. 

Mklea'qbr,167,  171. 

Ltcohe'dbs.  AkiiiKoflhcUolopianti. 

MEt-ICBR'TES.  2!2. 

in  the  island  of  Scyros,  father  of  Dci- 

Melis'heob,  219. 

ilamela  and  Brandfalhcr  of  Phjrrui 

Melpom'bne,  13. 

orNeoptolemus.    188,  207. 

Lt'cus,  234. 

wn  ofTithouiis  and  Aurora,  ami  the            ■ 

Lts'ckus.   a    son  of   Aphare'is  and 

Areue,  and  hralhcr  of  Ida?,  wm  one 

some  l.e  was  king  of  Ethiopia,  «-          ■ 

ot  the  Argonauts,  and  so  kcea  was 

cording  ta  others  of  the  AMyrians.            M 

his  sight  that  it  became  prnvcrhial. 

He  built  a  splen<)id   palao:  and   s 

Ho  is  also  mentioned  as  being  among 

labyrinlh  Dt  Abyilos,  in  Egypt,  and 

auDther  palace  at  Snsa,  in   Peiwa, 

slain  by  PoIIdx.    193.  See  Idas. 

which   city  received  from  him  the 

Priam,  kinir  of  Troy,  induced  him. 

by  tha  pi'csont  of  a  golden  vine,  lo 

Greeks.    He  performed  manyvaliant 

ciploila,  and  wonndod  Achilles  him- 

SiBoba'an,  26.%  277. 

self,  by  whom  he  wm  finally  killd. 

M*AN'UE1I,  l»a. 

Memnon  and  Amenopbis  were  tli<i 

JLbk'ads.    Female  followers  of  Bac 

same,  and  the   statue  of  Mcmoou 

elms. 

Mjso'su.  198. 

suu,  a  king  or  priest  saluting  Ihe 

MjtoNi|UBa.    See  Home  It. 

Kod.    U5,  203,  276. 

Ma'ia.       a    daufchter  uf  Alias,  and 

Menela'pb.  2ii7,  287,  288,  284.  2S3. 

mother    of   Hermes    (Mercury)    by 

MEHiE'cEna,  A  son  of  Crcon,     tn  the 

Zeus,    12- 

war  ot  the   Seven  Argivos  against 

Ha'ia.    ThenameofFauminltoman 

Thebes.  Tircsias.  or.  as  some  say.  the 

mythology  :  the  daughter  of  Faunii^, 

Delphic  Oracle,  declared  that  Thebra 

and  wife  if  the  Lalin  Vulcan. 

should  conquer  if  Menceceus  would 

Ma'heb.    The  souls  of  the  dead,  ven- 

sacriflce  himself   for    bis  countir. 

erated  as  giiod  spiriu  and  able  Ki  be 

Mcnceceus   therefore  killeil  himself 

anmrnODcd  from   tbe  underworld  by 

OHlsiile  the  gales  of  Thebes.      Hia 

sacnBees. 

tomb  was  shown  at  Thebes,  near  tha 

Man 'TO.    See  Epiooni. 

Neitiangate.    223. 
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MiU«B<nDS.    FMherofPali-ooliia. 
Maif'TOB.  301. 
Mbk'cuhy,  13,  19,  39.  40,  61,  09, 140, 
160,  I5&,  234.  260,  274,  290,  300,  319. 
>lEB'oi-e,  130.    Hotliei'  of  <£dipus. 
Meb'oVE,  2.'i0.    DHUeliMrof  (Eoopion. 
Mer'oI'K.    OneoflbcPlcUOei. 
Met'aeus,  337. 


Mkt 


1.66. 


Metekfstcuo'sis,  329. 


Mb'ti 


■■  fcnr," 
I   Man 


>  Romi 


the  Greek  Pbobus. 
Mezes'tics,  336,  340,  344. 
Ml'DAB,  58,  69. 
Milky  W*v,  22. 
Mi-LO,  353. 
MisEK'Vi,  12,  19,  m.  140,  147.  160, 

163,  192,  223,  236,  266,  271,  302,  303, 

304,  SOS,  309. 
Mi'koB  1.    KiugofCroto.    Aftenrard* 

Jucl|,-eoriboSluiOn.    325. 
Ui'.loB,  II.    111.116.186. 

MiN'OTAUR.  186. 

Min'tji.    See  Athamas. 

MKtltos'lNE.  a.  13. 

MiB'n«,  "  fstea  "    8dc  Fateb. 

MoLios'iD^  or  AcMridte.  The 
ncpbcwi  of  King  Aureus  of  Eli), 
who  were  »lain  by  Hercules  in  %a 
■inbuBcaile  at  CIbddp,  wbjle  ou  (heir 
way  to  the  Isthmiin  g«ines. 

Mo'hus,  14. 

St(iit'i>iiEua,(rroui  Hi,fi4>,,  rarm,  becuue 
ba  nssunict  ■  vorioly  o(  forms  aail 
shapes,  or  Ibnns  tbs  iliwanu  which 
appear  la  the  sleeper,}  •  servajil  of 
Sumniis  or  Sleep.  He  lived  ia  a 
dark,  ailput  care,  impcnctmblo  by  - 
the  rays  of  the  sua,  ia  CimaiBria. 
Uo  ui  odea  coafuaniIiHl  with  Ihe  god 
of  steep,  but  i»  more  ttriclly  Ibe  gw) 


.  »m  of 


foim  only,  bis  biwher  Phobctor  flhe 
TeniHcr)  bein^  employed  lo  anumo 
tUu  >>hi>p«  of  boaals,  and  PbuiUuin 


that  of  iaanimatc  objects.  Morphoui 
is  representeil  u>  n  liendsome  yonth, 
crowticd  with  poppies,  aod  baUling 
in  bis  hand  a  horn  of  plenty,  from 
which  he  scstters  various  flgiures.  86. 

H(n.'ciBEH,  16.    See  Vdlcas. 

Mdsje'ub,  237. 

Mu'ses,  13. 

Mtce'hx.  a  city  of  Argalit.  sud  lo 
hove  been  founded  by  Porscus. 
Iteacbed  lU  chief  glory  nnder 
AgsracmaoD.    26S. 

Mrn'Mtnona.  111. 

Mtk'rha.    The  mother  of  Adonis. 

Mtr'tilus.  The  cbaiiDteer  of  King 
CGnomntts,  of  Elis,  who  gave  Pelops 
Ibe  victory  over  bU  nustcr  by  willi- 
dmwing  the  lyach-pins  of  the  king's 
chariot  before  thu  nee.  Aflcr  win- 
ning by  this  victory  the  haod  of  liip- 
potlsiniii  and  tlie  lun;;doni  of  Elis, 
Pelops  had  Myrliloscflst  iiilo  the  sea, 
in  ortlcr  (o  releaso  himself  tmm  hii 
obligation. 

Mra^u,  1B9. 


Na'Ifida,  204. 

Na'i».     A  water  nymph. 

NaR<,^I8'5U3,  118. 

Nap^'ji  Nymphs  of  the  valleys  and 
glcai.  Tlic/  belong  lo  the  Urger 
cla«t  of  Oreads. 

Na'pk,  46. 

Na'so.    Sec  Ovil). 

NaUSIC'aa,  303,  304. 

NA[i*rTQ<ol}B,  303. 

NAX'ot.  The  largest  of  the  group  nf 
islands  ciUed  the  Cycladet,  in  the 
^'HuiSea.    186,198. 

Ne'leus.  King  of  Pylusand  father  of 
Ncslor.  Because  Nelcus  had  refused 
lo  puriiy  him  from  the  munlfir  ot 
Ipbitui,  Betviilei   marvhed  against 
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NEHE'jm  Games,  IDO. 
Nbmb'*n  Lion,  I7S. 
:Tbm'esib,  U,  288. 
Neoptol'khub,  285. 


1  of 
Dliaa.    41. 

Hbptd'.nos,  ttio  diicf  morind  divinity 
of  tbo  Romnni.  When  a  Roniui 
CDtainuiilcr  suled  out  willi  a,  Bcut, 
be  first  offered  np  »««friflce  to  Nep- 
tiiniit,  which  wu  throwa  into  the 
ica.  In  the  Roiann  pacta,  Neptuiius 
it    completely   Idcnliflod    with   the 

-  Greek  Posaidon,  and  aecordingly  all 
the  attributes  of  Iho  latter  arc  trens- 
fcrrod  by  them  to  the  former.    Foici- 


oF  Zcu 


HaJ 


Hera,  Ileal  ik,  ami  Demotcr,  aind  it  was 
determined  by  lot  that  he  should  rule 
over  the  aca.  The  paiaco  of  Posei- 
lion  waa  in  the  ileptli  of  the  aca,  aetx 
Xita  in  EubcpB,  whore  lie  kept  Ilia 
horKS  with  brazen  hoofa  and  golikn 
maaDs.  With  those  horsea  be  rid™ 
in  ft  chariot  over  tlio  w&vca  of  the 
aca,  which  bcnimes  naooth  u  he  ap 


9  uf  1! 


deep  recognize  him  and  play  around 
hia  chariot.  6,9,10.22.2,1.129,176, 
209.  210,  S6(,  270,  3DS,  318,  320. 

Ne<re![ds.  56,  204. 

Xb'skIIs,5B.211. 

Nes'bus,  179. 

Neb'tob  was  the  moat  Uistitigiiished  of 
the  Grecian  licroea  at  Troy  for  ' 
dom,  the  conacqucnce  of  hia  great 
age;  lie  waa  also  particmlarly  cele- 
brated for  hii  mihl  and  persuasive 
eloquEDCc.  Noalor  was  the  son  of 
Xcleos  and  Chlorts.  Ho  was  edu- 
cated at  Creranis,  and  succeeded  his 
falher  i»  Prinno  of  Pyloi.  In  his 
yrmlh  and  miinhood  ho  disliaguis  ' 
hinuelf  by  many  bold  exploits,  but 


early  acqoired  the  rrpnlation  of 
-iidcDt  coutiacllor  and  penusitve 
or.    lie  aignalized  himself  among 


listed  ii 


their  war  with  the  Ceutaors.  Nol- 
witlijtaading  he  lud  liveil  through 
two  geueratioas  when  the  cipodition 
to  Troy  waa  undertaken,  ho,  ncvcr- 
thelcfit,  took  part  in  it,  and  conducleil 


(he  foix 


twenty  ihipa  to  Troy.  Wbclhcr  we 
rookou  a  geucratiou  at  a  huodrod 
years,  aa  tho  ancienti  did,  or  at 
thirty  years,  as  is  usual  with  us,  in 
either  ease  Nestor  was  too  old  to 
take  a  personal  share  in  the  combats 
hefore  Troy.  Tho  part  which  is  at- 
tributed to  bim  in  the  tliad  ia  that 
of  an  experienced  counacUor.  He 
endeavored  to  produce  a  reconcilia- 
liaa  between  Agamemnon  and  Ach- 


and  e 


■cd,  i. 


Blrucled  and  blamed  the  Grecian 
hcroea.  Without  his  interference, 
the  siega  of  Tivy  would  more  than 
unco  have  liecn  abandooed.  After 
the  capture  of  Troy,  ho  returned  to 
Greece.  Alter  Nestor  had  outlived 
three  generations,  ha  died  quietly  at 
Pyios,  whera  oven  to  a  late  period, 
the  inhabitaalabave  pretended  to  dis- 
llnguiah  his  dwctliug  and  his  Kravo. 
See  168, 159, 169, 258,  263,  285,  266. 

Ni'kR,  or  Victoria,  the  goddess  oT  vic- 
tory ;  represented  in  both  Greek  and 
Roman  art  aa  a  winged  figure,  gen- 
erally holding  a  palm  hraoch  and 
laurel  garland.  Uccasionally  ibc  ia 
represented  without  wluga,  as  In  llio 
temple  of  Nike  Aplenis,  at  Athens. 
216. 

Xi'kk  ApTBHua  (Icmpte  uf),  216. 

Ni'NUS  (lomb  oO,  31. 
Ni'oHE,  134. 

Kl'stIS,  aTnyal.  h«ro.    311,  343. 
kingorHogara. 


NO'TI 


nof  A 


ikud  the  TilSD  Astroglia.    22, 214. 


OCCHU,  3. 

Ocb'»nids.  WBlcMiymphs,  (Ungbter* 
of  OcDaniia. 

OCE'\miB,  Ihc  gwl.of  the  oc«aa  rivev, 
\¥liich  jurroundcd  tLe  Imbiwble 
worliL  In  Homer  a  might}'  god  who 
yields  in  power  to  none  btit  Jupiter. 
Uumtr  calls  Tclliya  his  wife;  they 
lind  three  daii^hten,  Thclis,  Euiy- 
norae,  *nd  Perse.  Ueiind  «)U  hiiu 
BOD  of  Oiiranos  and  Gva  [Ileavcp 
and  Earth),  the  old«t  of  the 
Titans,  and  huthand  ot  Tetlijs,  b; 
whom  be  wan  (ktlicr  of  Lbree  Ihou- 
rand  Oi^mnidei:  —  daugblen  or 
Ocean.  Repruentatioai  ot  the  giMl 
urc  Keu  on  imperial  coioa  of  Tirre 
and  AlciaodHn.     »,  IS,  41,  210. 

Ocrn'oK.  l.W. 

Ou'YSaST,  290. 
fEo'iPus,  150,  222. 


(K'NBI 


,  IG-. 


CENOM'ieH,  king  <>r  Elii  and  father  of 
Hippmlnmiu.    Sec  under  Mtbtilus. 
(Edo'KK,  278. 
(Eso'MoN,  250. 

ceta,  lao. 

()'i.El(.  A  mythical  personal^,  who  is 
rcpretvnted  ai  Iho  carticat  Greek 
lyric  poet,  and  the  finl  aitUuir  of 
Boeroil  hymn*  iti  heiamvter  vem. 
Ho  is  doicly  conoccleil  with  tho 
worship  of  Apollo,  of  wlu>m,  in  onu 
legend,  be  was  tusdc  the  prophet. 
Hit  connection  with  Apollo  u  also 
marlied  hy  the  statement  of  the 
Delphian  poetess  Breo,  who  reprc 
as  a  Hyperboi-ean,  aad 
I  or  the  eaialilishcra  of  omcles; 


case,  bis  coming  (Vom  the  e 
part  of  the  Pelasgian  world  lo  Delo« 
intimates  the  distant  origin  of  the 
Ionian  wonhip  of  Apollo,  (o  wliich 
and  Dot  to  the  Dorian,  Glen  properly 
belongs. 

Oltm'pia,  189. 

Oltm'Piadb.  190. 

0:.TM'pio  Uaues.  189. 

Olkm'pds.  The  abode  of  the  gods, 
reqairesafcw  words  of  comment  in 
■his  place.  Mount  Olympus  is  situ- 
ated in  the  north-east  of  Theassly,  and 
is  about  ail  Ihoosaud  feet  high;  on 
its  summit,  which  rises  aboTO  tho 
cloads  of  heBTCD,  and  is  itself  cloud- 
Icis,  Ucpluestashadbuilla  town  with 
galei,  which  was  inhabited  by  Jupiter 
and  tho  other  gods.  The  palace  of 
Jupiter  contained  bd  assembly-halt, 
in  which  met  not  only  the  gods  of 
Olympns,  but  those  also  who  dwell 
on  the  earth  or  iu  the  sen.  This  ce- 
lestial mountain  must,  indeed,  be  dis- 
tinguisheil  from  heaven;  hut  as  the 
gods  lired  in  the  city  which  rose 
Bbo*B  tlie  clouds  and  into  heaven, 
they  lived  at  the  same  time  in  heBren, 
and  the  gates  of  tbe  cclsstial  dty 
were  at  the  same  time  regarded  as 
the  gates  of  heaiea.  3,  i. 
Oa'PRALE  wasdaughter  of  the  Lydiao 
king  Santaous,  and  wife  of  Tioulus 
after  whose  death  she  administered 
the  gnTcnuncat.  Ileii^ules  was  sold 
to  her  tor  a  slave  by  Meitiury,  and 
perTonued  some  remarkable  exploits 
in  ber  acrvlce.  Hercnles  was  so 
euamorod  of  her  that  to  please  her, 
he  assumed  the  gBrmenls  of  a  female, 
adorned  his  fingers  with  gold  riugs, 
had  his  hair  curled,  and  spun  among 
her  female  slaves,  while  she  wore  the 
lion's  skin,  and  wielded  tbe  club. 
Omphale  governed  with  great  severity 
and  was  uo  Icsi  licentious  and  oilniv- 
aganl  tlian  cruel.    179. 
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^d  lo  Orplicus 
imc  of 


Or'c'us,  the  Romnii  god  of  Drath,  iMr- 
rcipoailiu;;,  tliou^L  some wliat  loosely 
to  the  Grefk  TuAHiTira. 

n'BEitw,  SM. 

Obe»'tbs  Wis  tliB  son  of  AgBmcniDon 
tinl  Cl7lcmDiiBlni.  vn^ea  Ilia  iMter 
murdered  lier  liuabaail.  Orcilos  was 
suvcd  fram  1  like  f«lo  liy  bla  aisler, 
Elcctra.  Oa  coining  lo  inuihaod  bu 
■Ipw  ClyteninG6tra  rtiid  her  lover. 
JE^iilbut,  liy  conun&nil  ufllic  Delpbic 
uracle.  Be  wm  piii-siicd  by  tbc 
FuHca  from  land  to  land,  Blwuya 
■ccompaaicd  by  hb  fuithfiil  rHcmt, 
PytiKlei.  He  finiiit/ (oak  rcfngc  Willi 
Minerva  at  Attiona  and  was  purified. 
286,  287. 

Oki'on,  149,  211). 

ouitsx'ia,  114. 

Ou'PllBUB,  227-229. 

Orpbic  Liteiutcrb. 
Iierofthe  poems  ucril 
were  current  u  oarl/  a; 
llie  Feiiislralidi,  and  tbey  are  onoD 
qaoled  hj  Plato.  Tlio  allilaioni  lo 
tbem  in  later  writei'a  are  very  tte- 
qaenl;  for  example,  PHiMuuiiaa  speaks 
of  bjmni  of  bU,  which  he  believed 
la  be  atitl  preserved  hy  the  Lyconildto 
(an  AtliDuian  family  who  aoem  lo 
liavo  boon  lUo  chief  priest*  of  Ibe 
Orphic  worihip,  u  the  Eumolpids 
wcro  of  tlie  Eleuainian),  and  which, 
he  »ay«,  were  ouly  inferior  in  beauly 
to  the  poems  of  Ilonicr,  and  held 
even  in  hi^flier  honor,  on  account  of 
ihcir  divine  iubjei'la.  Uo  alto  «pealu 
of  them  ai  vorj'  few  in  number,  and 
as  dislinguiabed  by  great  brevity  of 
style. 

Considering  the  slight  aci|iiiunlanee 
which  the  ancients  evidently  pos- 
sessed with  thoe  works,  it  ii  lome- 
what  surprising'  that  certain  ctlanl 
pocmi,  which  bear  Ibe  name  of  Oi- 
phcui,  should  have  been  generally 


regarded  by  scbolare  until  a  mj 
rceeul  period  a*  genuine,  ihut  is,  ai 
works  more  ancienl  than  tlie  llomoi^ 
poems,  if  uot  llie  prodnctions  of 
Urphcus  himself-  It  is  not  woith 
while  to  ropefll  here  Ibe  hiiloiy  of 
(he  controversy,  wbicli  will  bo  found 
in  Bemhardy  and  olhcr  bislorians 
of  (ireek  literature.  The  result  i» 
that  it  ii  now  fully  ostabiislied  that 
tlie  bulk  of  then  poems  are  Ibe  for- 
geries of  Christian  (tnunmu-iBOs  and 
philosophers  of  the  AleiandriKn 
school;  but  that  among  the  frag- 
ments, which  form  a  part  of  the  col- 
lection, are  some  genuine  remains  of 
that  Orphic  poclry  which  was  known 
(0  riato,  and  which  must  be  nssigoed 
to  the  period  of  Onomacritus,  or  pci^ 
haps  n  little  earlier. 

[Is'ba,  1M. 

Orvs.     See  under  Efhiiltbs. 

'>t'ii'A.!irB.    See  UoAMUa. 
|Onu,  37B.) 


PBCIo'lna. 

A  ri 

er  of 

Lydia,Mta. 

hmltd  for 

ils  ff 

Idou 

sand. 

AJfec 

flowing  lb 

tough 

Sardi 

,  it  e 

mptiod 

into  tlic  Humus. 

63. 

r.a'o.-<,  212. 

FMJK'uot,  212. 

Falame'des 

2s7. 

l'At.i!lu'8U»,320,3a4. 

.'alla'diitm.  was  proporiy  an  im^e  of 
Fallaa  Alhcnc,  but  generally  au  an- 
cient one,  which  was  kept  hiildoQ  and 
secret,  aud  was  revered  as  a  pledge 
of  llio  safely  of  the  town  or  place 
where  it  existed.  Among  Iheso  an- 
cient images  of  Pallas  none  is  more 
celebialed  than  Ihe  Trojan  Palln- 
diuin,  couceming  which  there  waii 
tbo  IbUowiug  tradition.    Athene  wai 
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brouglit  up  liy  Tiilan ;  nnil  hii  ilaagli- 
ler,  Taihis,  and  Athcuo  oavn  wcra 
wrestliujj  tugclhcr  for  ctcn:iM.  Jii- 
pilci'  iiitcrfcred  in  Uiu  ilru-djlii,  unil 
luililenly  hcU  tUn  sgis  bebra  tlio 
ImvB  of  PatUi.  Fklliu,  while  look- 
ill^  U|>  lo  Zeti9,  wu  vToiiiuled  hy 
AlUcoo,  and  died.  Alhrns  in  lior 
■oiTow  caused  iia  ima^e  or  tba 
maidon  Ui  W  made,  round  which  she 
Imas  >ho  K^,  anil  which  >he  plnccrl 
by  Die  tide  or  the  image  of  Jupilir. 
8uhs(!qucut]y,  whou  Eletlra  llcJ  to 
this  imaj^a,  Jupiter  (brew  it  down 
from  Olympus  upon  Ibc  callli.  It 
camodoiVD  atTroy,  wbero  Uus,  wlia 
hadjust  been  pnying  to  tbo  god  for 
a  favorable  omao  fur  tha  buildlntc  of 
tlie  oily,  look  it  up,  aaJ  erected  a 
sanctuary  to  it.    ST9. 

pAi.'Lis,    See  M1KEKV4. 

Pai.'lis.    SonofEvander.    338,349. 

Pal'lor.  a  Bomaa  war-deity,  atleiid- 
aut  upou  Mai's,  eomspoDding  tj  tbo 
(ircek  DEIUU3. 

Pas.  H,  SB.  50,  303,  206. 

pANATHENJi'*,  18S. 

Pahdah'eos.  Father  of  Ardon,  and 
Triciid  aud  compaainn  of  Tantalus. 
To  please  Tantalus,  bo  stole  a  braiea 
dog  from  tliu  temple  of  Zeiie  in 
CistOi   and  was  punished  by  being 

Pandi'ok.    Sud  of  Erectheiis. 

Pa.vdo'u,  la,  20. 

Pi'lIKS.  Inferior  wood  nuJ  water  dei- 
ties, wilh  cliaractcristica  umilar  U> 
tliosc  of  Ibc  Salyn  and  Silepj. 

r*N'oi>B,puiiiof,  10s. 

I'A'pnoa.  A  very  aaciont  eity,  on  the 
M>ul)i-Wcst  eaa*t  of  the  isiand  of  Cy- 
prus.   7B. 

pAs't'-B.    8oe  Fates. 

PA'ltia,  250.  217.  258,  277,  278. 

PABNAs'ttra,  22,  3S<. 

Pak'tbekon.    a  celebrated  temple  at 


the  iplendid  i'r«  of  Pericles,  and  wu 
adorned  wilh  sculplurej  from  the 
hand  of  Phidiiu  and  1it«  pupils.  It 
contaiuol  llic  i;realcil  work  of  Phid- 
ias, astatnc  of  Minerva,  thirty-nine 
feet  hljtli,  maile  entirely  ofivory  awl 
gukl,  and  ailpporting  in  the  i-i|;Iit 
hand  a  wiD)(ed  Maine  of  Victory  six 
feet  in  bei|;lit.  This  ma^fniflcent 
temple  wu  utiliied  during  tlio  mid- 
dle Bgc]  a«  a  Chriitinn  clinrch  and 
later  as  a  Turkiab  mosque,  and  re- 
tiitcd  all  the  outmgct  uf  lime  until 
1687,  wbcn  It  was  I'edueed  lo  ruins 
by  the  eiplosiou  of  a  qiiaiitily  of 
gunpowder  during  tlic  siege  of 
Atheni  by  the  Venetians  under  Gen- 
eral KOnigtliei^.    189. 

Pxaxaesoi-x'va,  king  uf  ARwlia, 
one  of  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes." 

pAHTaEN'oPS.  One  oftbo  Sircnswbo 
died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  Ulysses. 

PASirn'Al.  Daughter  of  Helios  and 
Fcrscu,  and  wife  of  King  Minos,  of 
Crete.  Poseidon,  in  response  to  llio 
prayers  of  Minos,  sent  him  a  black 
bull  out  oT  the  sea,  to  be  otTered  on 
Lho  idlar  as  a  saorilicu  to  the  god. 
Minus  placed  the  hull  among  bis 
Socks,  and  in  punishment  Poseidon 
kindled  in  tbo  breast  of  PaaiphaCan 
unnatural  passion  for  the  monster, 
the  fruit  of  which  was  Ibc  Minotaur. 

Pasitr'ea.  One  of  the  Nereid*.  (2) 
AUo  Ihe  name  of  one  of  tbo  Graces. 

PATBoici-ns.  ass,  267. 

Peq'asus,  131,  153. 

Pelas'ous,  the  ifrandson  of  the  river- 
god  Inaclius  and  pragcuitor  of  the 
Felasgic  inhahiunts  of  the  Pelopon- 

pR'i.Bi;8.  Son  of.f^us  and  Endels,  the 
daughter  of  the  Ontanr  Chiron.  On 
rcachiug  niaiibood,  Pclcui.  together 
wilh  his  hrolhor  Telnmon,  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  .Gk'""  "i  aeeount  of 
the  dcalli  of  Ibcir  bivlher  Phucus,  le 


virgin-goddess.    It  was  built  during 


5->4 


•iest  Amisnne.  -ins  lan-jhrirr  -if 
W.n'^  Z.ir7*u«.  sue  itinm^  "ius  CaLj- 
ioniaxi  luuit  lie  acciiiietixsAl^  VrTliMJ  *tm 
JKhervn-^Aw  ^ly^  x  -a«c<ifliis  ipear,  ami 
'■»■«■■!""»  ince  sun  x  jnatiercr.  Xc  dbe 
•siort  if  JLLaccu.  kin:*^  -if  laLduH.  be 
prnv-Mi  ii»  Tfrtae  "ly^  reatstin^  :fae 
blaaiiifliimeacf  iiT  die  •yieea  Axj- 
tiamuk  toii  va*  rew^rkii  '15  dbs  znda 
vfth  riie  hxuui  'if  dus  sea  BTmpii 
Thtf  rjk.  T!ke  ^vvt&fin:!  v^i*  -lOiPTnnraed 
oa  )CiiL3C  P^iinfu  ia  die  presence  of 
aJ  'he  rr!*isw  'vhii  bestowetl  jpirwrfiil 
orraenQ  ipoa  die  ^rtiiKtrrwHiL  aaome 
•icaerv  die  iaimorsd  Harpj-borm 
flfiBe*i!i  Beliiu  aoii  XuEhorf^  It  voi 
tf  die  aapcalft  of  Peleiu  sod  Tbec» 
diac  die  rrHitie!»  of  Diacari  ckrev  the 
xohido,  spcie  iiato  dK  miiist  of  the 
MBemoied  roii-«.  wbictx  IxiIIj  zmTe 
rse  %3  die  Trojaa  Wir.  Tlie  'Ji&prinz 
of  diis  laioa  w^*  :b.<  iianso*  warrior 


.Vh  k.  a  ilaagliterof  Icarias  and 
IViiiwea   o£  Sparta.    AooQrding   to 

ori^inaUj 


AchiZe*.     l*??*.  211,  256- 

Pe*LIa*.  ^k  1.1&.  I-SS- 

PeYio^.  1o<>. 

PE"Lor*-  S.>Q  of  Taataluf  aaJ  brother 
of  Nlobe.  TaasaI-14,  iadamed  vith 
arrosracce  and  cmeltr  bv  being  al- 
lowdi  to  «::  at  the  table  of  the  gods, 
cot  hi^  ion  PeIop«  iato  pce«:'e«,  and  set 
the  fleih  before  the  :rod5,  thiaking 
bj  this  lireaJfuI  means  to  pat  their 
omnidcieoce  to  the  proof.  The  gods 
dLicoveretl  the  crime  and  panished 
Tanulus  in  the  lower  worid  with  the 
pansrsof  continaal  huncrer  and  thirst. 
Pelops  was  restored  to  life  bj  Hermes, 
and  his  shoulder,  a  portion  of  which 
had  been  eaten,  wa-^  replaced  by  one 
of  ivon>-.  After  winning  the  hand  of 
HipprKlamia  in  a  chariot  race  with 
her  father,  King  CEnomatis,  he  be- 
came king  of  Elis,  and  subsequently 
extended  his  sway  over  all  the  dis- 
tricts Iwrdcring  upon  EI  is,  whence 
the  whole  country  obtained  the  name 
of  Peloponnesus,  or  *'  island  of  Pe- 
loi>«." 

Pena'tks,  16. 


aaJ  Xasplius  or  her  own  parents,  are 

to  hnre  cast  her  into  the  tea, 

the  was  fed  by  sea-birds,  the 

of  which  ahe  took.    225,  226, 

Pk3E'l's»  28,  17^ 

Pksthksii^a,  276. 

PES*TKcrs  was  nephew  of  Qulmus, 
aod  hts  successor  as  kin^  of  Thebes. 
Ue  opposed  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  the  god  Bacchus,  and  for 
this  ofence  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
Barrhantes,  *"«^"g  whom  were  his 
■MCher,  Agare,  and  his  aants,  acting, 
probably,  ander  the  direct  infloence 
of  the  god.    110,196,200. 

PKrt.cs,  180. 

Pn'Dix,  191. 

Pe*uaxdek,  238,  240, 241. 

Pksifbc'tes.  a  son  of  Hephaestus 
aod  Anticleria,  was  samamcd  Conr- 
aetcs,  that  is.  Club-bearer,  and  was  a 
robber  at  Epidanru^,  who  slew  the 
trarellers  he  met  with  an  iron  club. 
Theseus  at  last  slew  him  and  took 
his  club  for  his  own  use.     184 . 

Per*8K.  An  ocean-nymph,  wife  of 
Helios,  to  whom  she  bore  AHes 
(afterward  king  of  Colchis,  and  cel- 
ebrated in  the  leg:cnd  of  the  Argo- 
nauts), and  the  sorceress  Circe. 

PEHSEPHk>NE,  13,64.     See  Pbosbe- 

PC^E. 

Per*sec8,  140,  148,  245. 
Phju'ciaxs,  302. 
Phjb'dra,  188. 

PHAttTHU'SA,  298. 

PiiA*ETOX.  One  of  the  horses  of  Aniora. 
The  word  signifies  "lustre,**  while 
the  name  of  the  other  horse  of  the 
goddess,  Lampus,  signifies  **  bright- 
ness." 

Pha'Kton,  49-56. 

Phax'tasos,  87. 

Pha'on,  246, 
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Puil^ 


0,277. 


Fuilomk'la-  Pandioa,  son  of  Erec- 
Iheiis,  hatllwadimglitcriiProciie  nod 
Philomels.  The  Turmer  [carried 
Tcrcus,king  ofDaulU.  Ader  their 
clald  Il;liuiraabDra,Tereusweu'icd 
of  bie  wifo  (lid  pluckiDj;  out  I 
tontriio  to  ioiure  Lcr  alienee,  he  iJ 
Icndeil  that  abe  wis  dcul,  BQd  m 
ried  PhilomeU.  Pracde  mformcd 
her  sislai'  of  Ihe  truth  by  means  of  a 
web  ioto  which  9hc  wotb  her  stnrr. 
The  aisten  tliea  togeUicr  killed 
Itjrlu*  and  served  Mm  as  food  before 
Tercus.  The  goAa  in  wmth  chaugud 
PiDCnc  into  a  awaHow,  Philomela 
iolo  a  ai)(htia^alc,  and  Terous  ia 
hawk.    See  Mallheur  Arnold's  PBlL- 


Pbi'n 


),  US. 


I 


FHi'NEUft.  The  king  in  Thrace,  whom 
Zeus  toraienled  by  the  plague  of  har- 
pies.    139,  316. 

FBLBo'ETaon.  One  of  Ihe  rirepi  of 
I^Iades.    See  AOBBHOM,  336. 

Pblkxip'vus,  160. 

Puo'bos.  a  Greek  war-god,  ittamUnt 

P&o'CIB.  A  nnuil]  atale  on  Ihe  north 
shore  of  the  CoriuthiaD  Gulf  and 
west  of    Thebes.    'ZS6,  361. 

Pli<E'BE,orSELE}rE.  The OrBek mooD- 
goddess,  oflcD  coofouuded  with  Ar- 
tomb  (Diana).  She  eorreiponds  to  the 
Latin  LoH*.  Also  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Titans. 

Pbib'rub,  9,  II,  50.    Bee  Apoli.0. 

Phigni'ci*.  a  districi  along  the  coast 
of  S}-na.  The  Phienicians  were  Uie 
earliest  nsrigaton  of  the  Mediler- 
ranenn.  The  connection  between 
PbiBuicin  and  Greece  was  important  i 
many  of  the  Greek  divinities  were 
iHitrowsd  from  Pbienicia.  The  al- 
ia also  an  impanatjou  from 


Pbo'iii 
Pbie'nij 


lOS. 
A  f«buloua  liini.    382. 


b'kis  (Greek  hero),  264. 
Pbo'lob.  a  centanr  livlog  on  Monnt 
Pholot,  almost  as  famous  in  Arcadian 
legend  as  is  Chiron  in  thu  stories  of 
Thessaly.  He  enlcrlaiaed  Hercules 
on  his  road  to  slay  the  Erymanlhian 
boar,  and  wu  killed  in  a  flght  with 
the  other  centaurs  of  the  mountain, 
who  attacked  the  hero  vbilc  drinking 

PtIDR'cTa.  SonofPontua  and^feaand 
husband  of  Celo,  by  whom  he  had  as 
offigpriDg  the  IHghtful  gorgous  and 
gnem.  Phorcys  and  Ceto  arc  lyinca] 
of  the  aca  in  its  darker  lupect,  as  an 
elemeDt  of  danger  and  terror. 

pBuno'xEiis.  Souof  Inochus,  lather  of 
Pelas){iis  and  Id. 

PHoa'paoaoB.  The  morning;  star,  rep- 
resented, together  with  Ilesperut, 
the  evening  star,  as  a  beautiful  jonlh, 
holdiug  alofl  a  lighted  torch. 

Panrxius.  158. 

Pi'cua.  An  ancient  prophet  and  Forest 
god  of  the  Bomaua.  One  story  con- 
cerning him  is  that  he  Was  beloved 
by  Ciice,  who  Dndiiig  licr  affoclion 
not  returned,  iu  her  anger  changed 
him  into  a  woodpecker.  This  bird 
was  held  to  be  a  sacred  symbol  of 
prophecy  by  the  Aiit-ura.  The  em- 
blem of  Picus  was  at  first  a  wooden 
pillar  with  a  woodpecker  sitting  upon 
it,  and  afterward  a  yonth  with  a 
wooilpecker  upon  his  bead. 

PiBh'IuEs:  The  Muses,  daughters  of 
Pieruaorinbabilsntsof  the  mounlajn 
hcariag  that  aaioe. 

PiLLsKS  OT  Hekculeb,  148,  177- 

Pin'dds,  Mountain,  54. 

Pibe'ne.  a  fountain  near  Corinth, 
sacred  to  the  Muses.  Uwasfabted 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
nymph,  who  dissolved  iu  tears  at  Ihe 
death  of  her  son,  Ceuchrens,  slain  by 
Diana.     103. 

PlRTTH'oHs,  1N>,  168, 187. 

PlT'TBBOa.  King  of  TrcBicn  nud 
gmndfather  of  Theseus. 


55G 
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Pityocamp'tm,  Uw  "  pioe-bciider,"  ■ 
robber  who  dwell  upon  tia-  latlimas 
or  Corinib,  »uil  who  put  ii'ircUci's  lu 
<lcitlli  by  Ifiog  llicni  10  tlio  lopor  ■ 
piiic  tree   beat  10  tlio  groui  ' 


I  it  II 


Hew 


flli»lly  DVciTome  by  Thiweui  mniI 
piuiiihcd  by  bnving  a  siiniltr  fnW  iii- 
UitlcJ  iipoa  him.  Hit  real  uame 
woa  Stuia. 

Plb'uds,  260. 

Plenty,  aiB. 

Pld't.i,  10, 18,  68,  M,  66,  flfl,  165. 

Plu'tcs  b  uUI  Id  have  bcenblintlcil  by 
Jupiter,  so  IhBt  ho  lul^rbt  di^tribulu 
his  piEt«  witboot  regard  to  merit,  he 
haviii){  pravioualy  jp^anled  Ihcm  to 
the  good  eiclusively.  Ho  ii  usually 
reprcieiilcd  u  a  boy  will)  a  cornu- 
copia. Wheo  coming'  lo  miirlala  ho 
19  slow-foolcd  and  lame,  wheu  going 
rmm  them  he  ii  iwin-wioged.    14. 

Fo,  aocieully  i^rfM,  or  Ei'iduiua,  tlie 
largest  river  of  Iloly,  euptyinij  into 
the  Adriatic,  about  lliirtt  mites  aoiilli 
of  Venice.    328. 

TafTlk.  AttODdBntorNemeaia.  Also, 
tlie  Lnliu  ijoddoaa  ot  puniahmeut. 

POLI'IEB,  282. 

Pol'ldx,  1B2,  2*6. 

FoL'TDtlB,    IDO. 

Polidec'tes,  140,  2*6. 
Poi-TnEu'cEB.  Auulbcrnamo  torPiL- 
i.tix.    See  luM. 

POt-'jDOUE,  316. 

Foi,thtm'k]i,  orPolymnla.  According 
lo  itie  laler  poota,  Uio  muse  of  lyrii! 
aon;f  or  of  music,  to  whom  ia  atLrib- 
ulcd  the  invention  of  mimca  and  pau- 
tomimca.  Tho  Grecian  artists  rcp- 
maunted  ber  corered  with  a  veil,  in 
a  meditative  posture.  Her  aymbols 
are  tlie  lyre  and  Iho  plecti'um.  She 
places  Ihe  forefiuger  of  hor  right  band 
on  bermoulb,  orboldsaBcroll.    13. 

PoLYi'uoa,  1S3. 

POLYBl'L'KS,  221!. 

Poi-TPHB'HVB,  264,201,282,  293,317- 
Potrx'ENA,  27B,  283. 


PosTDS,  the  scB,  oae  of  tho  primeval 

IfDibi. 
Poutbiii'iun.   f.^a<Ier  ofthogiantiiu 

llieir  atniggle  Bgiiinjt  JuiMlnr. 

PoRTUH'aUB,  212. 

Pobei'dox,  10.    Seo  NKPTi;iiB. 

Pai'iM,  268,  271-274,  282.  See,  aim, 
llKSIOKB. 

Pkia'fue.  Sonof  Dionyausand  Aphn>- 
ditr,  and  wonhipped  u  Ihe  gnanliao 
deity  of  vincyarda  auil  gardens,  whilo 
Ibo  lendin;-  of  (locks  and  licrila,  Ibo 
I'eariiig  of  bcca,  and  GsUiuft,  were 
prcsidrd  over  liy  him.  lie  corrc- 
spouds  lo  thu  Latin  Mu  In  oils. 

pRoc'sB.    8cD  under  Piin.uxKi.A. 

Pao'cHis,  3*. 

Pkochus'tes,  186. 

FklET'lDES.      See  IPBUNAUl. 

Pkib'tus,  162. 

Fkoue'tdeus,  is,  24,  26,  211. 
Pmober'i-ine,  13,  S4,  69, 103,  228,  S34. 

FHOTESILi'US,  380. 

Pbo'teds,  311,  232. 

Pbam'atuk,    a  maiden  of  /u^oa  who 

loved  Apollo,  and  became  the  mother 

of  hia  son,  Linus. 
Psv'cHB,  96-108. 
PiomaIlion.      a  BCuIpWt  of  Cyprus. 


PiTu'iA,  set. 

Ptth'un  Oames,  as,  ISO. 
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LalluA'  Nqiqa  bui 
Quirious,  in  houur 
■nho  Colli*  QniriMlii 


.according to  Monumco, 
}f  Mara  Kni<iii;;>t  Die 
11  built  tlio  Irmplc  of 


I 


Rrg'Ulus.  A  »tu»l]  lake  of  LatiDin, 
iiorili-wcst  of  pisDciic,  ihc  secno  of 
■  great  battle  betwoen  tho  Roin>u> 
BDil  (he  T.aliiu,  aflur  tlio  cipiilaiaa  uf 
T«iquin,  in  wbich  the  Latiui  were 
BigDUlly  defeated.      IBS. 

Kb'hus.  348. 

KBADjtMAS'TBDB,  328,  330. 

ItliE'A,  8, 173,  IPS,  219. 

Hdb'a  SilVu,  3(8. 

Rhod'oI'B.     a    miiRotaiD   in  Thrai^e. 


ItOH'uLus.  Sen  of  Mara  and  Ilia  or 
Ithea  Silvia,  ilanghtcr  of  Nunilor. 
TDj{elhcr  withbii  twin  brother.  Re- 
■HUB,  lie  wu,  b^  Ibo  order  of  Amii- 
lius,  tbe  usurping  kiu|;  of  Alba,  set 
adrift  in  the  Tiber.  Tiio  river  had 
orcrflowod  iu  baaka  and  Ibo  liasket 
contaiuidg  the  children  became  en- 
tan^'lcd  in  the  rootj  of  a  wild  vine  at 
Ihc  foot  of  tlie  Patatine  Hill.  They 
were  found  bore  by  FbiuIuIiu,  lite 
kin(c'>  herdiman,  liavinj;  meanwhile 
been  SDcktcd  and  cai«d  for  by  ■  ihc- 
wolf.  Tlic  yoiiUu  grew  up  in  tbe 
hut  of  tlio  herdsman,  and  un  reach- 
ing mauhood  weut  to  Alba,  Uiicov- 
erad  Uicir  origin,  drove  tlie  uturpcr 
Amnliua  Trom  Iho  Ihrouc,  and  plaeeil 
thereon  tbe  rightful  kin;,  Xamitor, 
their  grandfather.  Prom  Mu  Ihcy 
rectivLil  permiuion  to  build  a  eity, 
during  tbe  erection  of  which  occurred 
Uie  well  known  dispute  between  the 


brother!,  which  ended  in  the  murder 
of  Dcmui.  by  the  hand  of  Rouiulus. 
This  city,  built  upon  tbe  Talaliuc 
Hill,  wa.  termed  RomaQiiadnaa.aud 
formed  the  nucloui  of  lliu  great  city 
which  aiWrwanl*  ipread  over  ilio 
hitli  in  the  neighborhood.  Itoniuiiii 
will  Ihonyht  to  have  been  earried  t« 
heaven  by  his  falhcr,  Mara,  dnriog  a 
uipest,  which  camo  on  While  tlio 


f  hli 


ueir  l^ks  (.'niH-a. 

19, 318. 

RtiTt.''l.tANs.     .\n  anelent    people    of 

Italy,  havinj;  Ilicir  capilnl  it  Ardca 

on  the  coait  of  LHlium.    33.%  311. 


Sabri'DE^  212. 

S*lllTTl'lllUS,  Ifl 
Sl'Ltl.  Pricitic 
8lLllO'\BDB,  327. 

Sa'Lua.    See  Stbbku. 

Sa'hoS.  An  inUnd  !n  the  ..GKoan,  lying 
off  tho  lower  pan  of  the  coast  of 
of  Ionia.    349. 

Sa'rpHO,  S46. 

SAttPK'ooN,  253,  287. 

SaT'iTAn,  B,  8,  9,  10,  IS,  339,  369. 

Satukna'lia.    The  Rooidii  festival  in 

honor  of  Saturn,    The  Greek  Kro- 

I,  when  thrust  out  by  Zens,  erom 


a  Idlini 


.indly  n 


ccived  by  Janus,  lie  rnled  ■: 
on  Ibo  Capiloline  Hill,  bringing  tlio 
blBsaingi  of  the  Golden  Ago  to  his 
people.  At  the  fool  of  ibe  t^pilotino 
Uill  a  temple  In  bii  honor  was  built 
by  one  of  the  Tarquina.  The  festival 
or  Satnnialla  look  place  ou  the  17th 
of  Deremhcr,  aud  coa«stcd  of  aacH- 
dcea  iu  the  open  air  in  front  of  the 
1  an  DUl-door  banquet  at 
whirli  Iho  knigbts  and 
[caitrd,  aiW  wbieb  tbey  wpanitcd 
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with  (he  cry,  "lo  Sxtubnu.ii.' 
Schools  hul  holidsfs,  law  court)  were 
closed,  war  was  inlorruptcd,  no  pun- 
Ulimcatof  crimioals  took  place  from 
December  ITth  to  the  23(1.     During 

up  10  fsntaatic  ainiisenieuU  ajmbol- 
ic»l  ofthc  Golden  Age.  Every  free- 
dom nai  given  lo  slsvea,  and  Ihey 
were  lii'st  entertained  at  Ilie  banquet 
and  lei'ved  by  their  masten,  in 
membi-ancc  UiM  under  the  rule  of 
Saturnus  there  had  been  do  diBcr- 
enccs  in  social  rank.    13. 

Satur'nia,  339. 

Sa'tyrs,  II,  IS5. 

ScHE'itii.      The  country  of  (he  Ph>a- 
cian«.    The  modern  Corcyra.    302. 

Sci'bon.    a  monster  who  dwelt  on  the 


k  of  the  s 
s  or  MoH 


lie 


passing  tt^avcllcrs  and  compel  them 
lo  wash  liis  feet,  then  when  they 
knelt  before  him,  kick  them  into  the 


116. 

Sci'KOS,  188. 

ScYTn'iA,  40,  64. 

Seasons,  4,  11. 

Sele'ke.    See  PficEBic  and  DUNA. 

Ssa'ELE,  13,  110,  1 9u. 

Semih'amis.  a  cclcbi^lcil  queen  of 
Assyria.  According  to  the  legend 
she  was  esposeilatbirth  todicinlhe 
desert,  but  was  nourished  by  dovea 


'  first    husbanil 
I    Minevah,   s 


dealh  li 

Xinus,  king  of  Assyi 
dcalli  was  left  sole  ndor  of  Ihe  king- 
dom. She  huiit  tlu;  great  city  of 
Kabylon,  employing  in  the  work  two 
millions  of  men,  and  undertook  many 
oCbcr  vast  enterprises,  at  the  Bama 


lime  reducios  both  n 
distant  nation!  under  her  twwf.  She 
atlength  abdicated  in  faTor of  bertOD, 
Ninyas,  and  dii&ppeared  from  the 
eyei  of  men,  bxTiug  been  changed, 
according  to  some  accounts,  into  a 
dove.  30. 
Sek's^  a  name  applied  by  the  Albe- 
niins  lo  llic  Furies.    The  word  tig- 

SERi'FHue.  An  iiland  of  the  .£gesn, 
soulh  of  Cynthus,  Perseus  was  said 
to  hsTc  changed  Polydectes,  the  king 
of  the  island,  and  bid  aubjecta,  into 
stones,  to  avenge  the  wrong*  offered 
to  his  molher,  DaoM.  The  Grof*  on 
this  island  were  believed  to  be  mute, 
but  to  utter  their  usual  note  when 
carried  elsewhere ;  whence  the  ex- 
pression or  "  frog  of  Seriphus,"  ap- 
plied to  stupid  and  silent  persona  who 
suddenly  became  talkative.     140, 24o. 

SEs'Toa  AcilyofThraceontheshorcs 
of  the  Hellespont,  nearly  oppoaite  to 
Abydos.     11!4. 

Seven  Aqainst  Thebes,  223. 

Sib'tl,  321,  324,  333. 

Sich.x'ds,  318. 

SIC1LT,67,68,  191. 

Sti.E'Ni.  Deities  of  wood  and  water, 
like  the  Satths  and  Panba. 

Sii.e'n(I8,  68. 

Silver  Aoe,  20. 

SiL'viA,  338. 

SmoH'iDEa,  24S. 

Si'NiB.    See  FiTTOCAiiPTBa. 

Si'NON,  280,  281. 

Si'reHb,  296. 

8lB<lttB,  250. 

SlB'TPBtJS,  327. 


Sox'Nl'B,86,320. 

Spar'ta,  Laccdamon.    A  stale  on  the 

coast  of  Ihe  Peloponnesus.    2S5. 
Spbikx,  ISO. 
Steh'ope.   a  pleiad. 
Stbb'opbb,  '*  iightoiag,"  odo  of   the 

three  Cyclopes. 
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SthB'No.  Suiof  of  OQC  ot  iLo   Ihreo 

Stre'kia,  oi' SaloS.  a  RoniBn  i;oiJdcs9 
of  licaltb,  often  IJvDtiSeti  with 
HygeU. 

Stro'fiiii'b,  286. 

STiMi-ni't-iAH  Biniis  iDhablicil  ihc 
region  almuC  Luke  Stympalie,  !□ 
Arculiii-  Tber  fBil  do  binnun 
Bcsh,  liad  brazen  bcik  and  clawi,  tiiJ 
were  able  to  ahoot  out  ibcir  fcallicrs 
like  arrowH.  Herculei  bIcw  lome  of 
(hem,  mJ  frightened  tlio  re»l  BWiy. 

STirx.  One  ofthe  riven  of  Uadta.  See 
Ai^HKKOK.   103,277. 

Byb'ahis.  One  of  the  esriieat  CrecV 
co1i>niea  in  southern  Ilal7,silunled  on 
the  Gulf  of  Tnrentum,  nearCroloui. 
The  city  WHS  destroyed  by  the  iub»b- 
iUnta  of  Crotona  B.C.  BIO.  The 
nwne  SybiriU!  is  a  synonym  for 
luiurious  living.    3S3. 

&Tl.rA'ND9.  A  Itomsa  wooil-diety, 
corresponding  in  most  respects  to  the 
Greek  Fan.  He  wuched  over  trees, 
plkDls,  and  cattle,  and  brought  fruit- 
fulncu  to  gai'dcns  and  orchards. 
He  is  represented  m  an  old  man 
crawueil  with  leaves,  holding-  a 
pruning-knire,  and  scattering  Uovr- 


figninst  ha  brenst.    When  the  Ai'go- 

by  Medea,  who  puUed  out  the  niul 
wbich  clojed  up  the  single  vein  in  bis 
body-  The  legend  is  of  Fhiebician 
origin,  and  is  thought  M  i-cforto  Ihs 
practice  of  offering  human  sacriScei. 

TiKiAia,  55. 

Tam'talub.  133,  3S7.    8eo  Pbloi-s. 


203. 


i.  159. 


Eorope.    228. 


Ta'ci 


I,  S.V 


Ta't.os,  a  man  ot  hrast,  the  work  of 
Ucphwatos.  He  kept  watch  over 
the  LiUnd  of  Crete,  walking  around 
the  island  thrice  every  day.  When 
he  saw  stranger*  upproaebing,  be 
woiitd  leap  iuto  the  air,  fl;  until  hit 
body  had  bcooiue  rod  hot,  thdR  aeiao 


N,  311. 


Tar'ci 

Tak'tahdb,  10, 326. 

TAtj'Kis,  259,  387. 

Tel'amds.  lli.  16S,  166. 

Telbo'onds.  SonorUlyoseiandCfroe. 
Ho  was  brought  np  in  tbo  iiland  of 
.Gn^a.  Having  rcaehcd  manbood. 
he  set  out  to  End  bis  father.  He 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  ■ 
Ithaca,  and  killed  Ulyi&es  in  a  quoi^ 
rel,  without  knowing  who  ho  was. 

TelbmIacqub,  237,  283,  301,  309-312. 
Sec  AUOB, 


,  163. 


■   JIgca, 


Teh'pb.    The  vale  of  the  ri 
in  Thessaly. 

Tbn'BOOB.     An  island  in  tl 
Sea,  off  the  coast  ot  Troas. 

Te'beus.  Husband  of  Procno  and 
Philomela.    See  under  PMii.oHEi,t. 

TiiR'MiTfus  originally  appears  lo  bare 
been  the  eamc  as  Jupiter  himself,  but 
gradually  he  was  i-ecognixcd  as  > 
■epantle  and  distinct  goil.  Hardly 
auy  religious  Conception  is  mora 
thoroughly  ebarsclaristic  of  Ibe  Ro- 
mans—  that  land-Ioving,  law-i'eTEr- 
encing  people  —  than  the  conception 
of  this  god  Terminus,  whose  worship 
was  practised  down  to  a  late  period. 
IS. 

Tskpsich'ose  (ihevko  loMi  daadnf), 
one  of  the  Muses,  Ihc  Invcalron  and 
patroness  of  the  art  o(  daucing  and 
lyricol  poetry.  She  is  generally  rep- 
resented with  the  tambourine  (tgtn- 
^nuin),  crowned  with  Uowers,  and 
ia  B  mirthful  attitude.   13. 
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TRRiui,  179. 

Tb'this,  41,  6I.210, 

Tltt'cxtl.  SuaorTelaiDonaailllcaiane, 
and  brother  uf  AjuT.  He  took  pill 
in  Ihc  C>l;il'>uikD  Ilunl,  Hid  i^ipeaU 
tioa  of  tlic  ArgDDtuta,  suJ  the  Tro- 
J*D  War. 

Tku'ceb.  Son  or  Suinaader  hi<1 
lilns.  He  wu  the  flnt  king  or 
Troy. 

Tbili'a.  One  of  the  Niao  Miuee.  She 
was  veaoi-ated  bythecouoti'y  people, 
u  the  preserver  of  Kn>wlag  plants, 


■nil  Tl: 


iaofi 


ajnc. 


arboriculture.  She  wu  hIsd  the  muse 
of  comojy,  whicli  haJ  its  origin  in 
rural  uiOKes.  anil  is  usually  repra- 
■ented  with  the  cDmic  mask,  and  the 
shepherd'a  crook  ( ftiJant)  in  her 
liand.  One  of  the  Graces  was  alw 
catleJ  Tbalia.  Tbo  namD  aiguifieB  iu 
tbeorijpu&l  Greek,  "  dourishiug."  13. 
TaiM'tniB,  236. 

Thah'atos.     See  Orcus. 

TBAu'MAti.  SccomlBon of FontHB. and 
fallier,  by  Ihc  Occanid  Eli^tra,  oC 
Iria  and  of  the  UorpicB.  Jle  repro- 
aCDla  Ibo  sea  in  its  magic  aspect,  MS 
llic  ivorlil  o[  wonders. 

Tbedks.  The  cliiuf  city  in  13<etia, 
litualcd  ia  (be  soulhcra  plain  ot  that 
country  wbicblics  in  Ihc  cealcal  por- 
tiou  of  Greece,  nartli-wust  of  Attica. 
Theboiiiriub  alike  in  mytbolagical 
anil  historical  iutercsl.  It  was  tlie 
repnied  birth-place  of  Dionysus  and 
llerculei,  "  iho  only  ciiy  where  nior- 
lal  vronien  arc  the  mothers  ol'  gods." 
Tlic  usual  tndilioii  Is  tlmt  Qulmui 
fuuudcil  Thebos,  tliough  the  Odyssey 
represents  the  sons  or  Zeus  and  An- 
Uapc  01  tlie  Erst  builders  of  tbe  waUi. 
The  original  inbaliituDts  were  cmilcil 
CadmiKii,  and  wen!  probnblyor  Pbie. 
nician  race.  They  wora  driven  out 
acpordiug  to  Thncydidcs  about  liiity 
jcftr»  aller  the  Trajan  War  by  the 
tloiDtiani.  an  .Goli^ia  tribe. 
THE'tue,  9,  12, 11,  21. 


5,  139,  106, 168,  179,  IM,  217- 
-Y.      A   mounlaiiiaiis  dislrii't 


on  tlic  Aeirenn,  oorlh  of  I'blUioiu 
uud  south  11  f  MaceJon. 

Theb'tius,  170. 

Tait'Tls.  21i,  256,  263,  369.  273,  277. 

Tm'*,  orTHE*.  A  TiUu,  daughter  of 
(Jrauus  nud  Gica,  and  mother,  by 
Hyperion,  of  llio  dcitici  of  tlie  liRbl, 
Helios  (Soil,  Soleoe  <Luua),  aod 
Era  (Aurora). 

Tms'nr,  30-33. 

ThkacB.  a  wild  di«tri(-t  nanh-casl  i>l 
Greece. 


TtlT! 


I.     Son  of  Pelogis  and  Hi).- 
,  aud  brother  of  Atreus.  Fur 

The  sMlTorBMchut,    A 


i,  4a. 


Tirk'sIab,223.    See.  alio,  Epioum. 

TisiPa'oNS,  14,  326. 

Te'tasb.  Tbc  Titans,  sans  and  .laugh- 
ters of  Uranus  ujid  Cva  (Heaven 
and  Karlh)  are  Ocean  us,  Crous, 
Crius.  Ilyiwrioo,  lapelus,  Chvaos, 
who  are  males;  nod  Tbeia,  Bhela, 
Themis,  Muomosync,  Phcbe,  Tethyi. 
auii  Dioue,  who  apo  femiUcs.  To 
these  names  other  writer*  add  OiU- 
sus,  Andes,  Olymbrus,  and  Amyiiu. 
The  Titans  are  sometimes  confounded 
with  the  Giants  or  Gigantesj  butfn 
tbc  mare  carefiil  writers  the  mythol- 
ogy of  the  two  is  ililTcrcnt.  Tlie 
name  Titan  is  also  given  to  the  de- 
scendiDts  of  tlioH  mimcil  aliove,  as 
I'rumcthcus,  Hecate,  Latonn,  aud 
especially  Helios  and  Selene  (Phi»- 
bus  and  Diaaa|,and  even  to  Circe. 
8,  9,  10, 19,  33). 

TlTHO'SCB.  251. 

lit' ros,  149,327. 
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Tmo'lub,  69. 
Tox'eUS,  189. 
Tsi'cuiH.     A  kiusiioiD   in   Thcssalj 

mlcil  by  Ccy»  anil  Ualcyono. 
TBm*iCElA.    The   HQcient   narao  for 


I 


Thiptol'b; 
Tbi'ih 


a,  66,  C9. 


,211. 
Tkie'zeh.    a  cit;  of  Argotit.  on  Ibe 

SuoQicgulf.    1S4. 
Tho'ILUS.  Youngest  lonofPriiun,  stain 

by  Achillea  in  tsa'^ie  combat. 
TrmaN  W»e,  256-282. 

TBOPao'sin*,  364. 

Tnoa.  SouorErichlhoniiuKDdKTand- 
Bon  of  Darduus.  He  married  Callir- 
hoc,  daughter  of  thu  river-gixl  Sca- 
nmnilcr,  by  whom  be  had  Hus,  As- 
sarifiis,  and  (lanj-mcde.  He  Eare 
iho  name  Troju  to  UicB(Uaceut  coun- 
try. 

Tbot.  Since  the  prepiuvtion  of  Ihc 
lexl  of  this  book,  tlic  oicaTationa 
undcrtakon  by  Dr.  SchliEmann  near 
■be  site   cf  tliD  moikrn  village  or 

IHiaaarlik  in  the  TtomI,  have  brought 
to  light  tbe  reuwint  uf  an  ancient 
city,  which  there  can  be  scarcoly  a 
doubt  i9  the  Ti'oy  of  tbe  Hotueric 
poema.    Besides  lor^e  rcmaina  of  the 
■ncient   wolli,  gates,   and    Tarliliui- 
tioiia.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  laid  bare 
tbe  raundadonoflhc  palace  of  Priam, 
and  has  unearthed  a  large  quantity 
of  pottet^,  arms,  uleoaili,  and  gold 
and  silver  oniaiDcnts,  wbicb  illuilrate 
tbe  domeilic  and  militarr  life  of  the 
Trojan  peophj.    256-282. 
Trntsaoi-E  (Heliotrope),  124. 
TuE'KtiB,  335.  336,  341,  34.^,  346. 
Tt'chb.    Greak  name  of  Fortuna,  Ibe 
goddess  of  fortune. 
Tr'DGUH.    KiugofCalydoD:  father  of 
the  hero  DiamEite. 
TiN'ui.iti;9,  or  TTNDAitElla.     Son  of 
CEIialus  and  Gorgoplioue.    He  wu 
kin;!  of  Lacodicmon  and  uian-ied  the 
cclrbmted     Lcda,    who    bore     him 
Clylemnoalra  and  Castor,  and  who 


also  bccauie  by  Zeu!  the  molber  o( 
Helen  and  Polydeucea  (PoUux). 

TYPHoiJiuB,a4. 14S. 

Ty'puoN,  150,  31S,  360,  361. 

TiuE.  Tbe  chief  city  of  Phasnicia, 
huili  partly  on  an  island,  pnrtly  on 


UlrH'aes.  225,257,258,364,  277. 27», 
290-313. 

Unicobm.  Thcwordiannhappily med 
in  versions  of  the  Olil  Testament  for 
the  Hebrew  word  rfCm,  an  on  or 
hulTalo.  The  Septnagiut  le<l  the  way 
in  Ihti  by  usinx  'he  Greek  monokeros, 
the  Vulgate  Unicorn,  an  animal  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  which  naturoliMi 
have  held  to  bs  tabulons,  but  which  • 
few  years  since  was  said  to  havcbecD 
diicovBrcd  in  the  doicrtiofTbibot.— 
See  Quarlfrlg  KivUte  So-  47,  Oc- 
tober, 1810.  The  Unicorn  b  porhapa 
best  known  as  s  heraldic  charge  or 
aupponcr.  Two  Unicorns  were  home 
as  supportoi'B  of  tbe  Seottiah  royal 
anna  for  about  a  century  before  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  and  the  ainbtcr 
supporter  of  the  insignia  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Brilunii  a  Dni- 
corn  arsoQt,  armed,  etc.,  etc.    386. 

Uha'kii.  Themuseof  astronomy,  She 
is  genonlly  represented  with  a  crowa 
of  stars,  in  a  gu'menl  spoiled  with 
etai?,  and  holding  in  her  left  band  a 
celestial  globe  or  lyre.  Some  give 
her  also  a  telescope  and  a  eirole. 
l/mnla  i>  also  the  name  of  the 
heaireDly  Venus, orof  pure,  intellect- 
ual love,  in  contnulistinction  to  that 
which  i«  merely  sensual.  The  ancient 
tireak  poets  also  call  one  of  the 
Oij-eauides  or   sea-aymplu,  Urania- 


13. 
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n'BlNDs,  "IhcIlGBFens."   Hcbccumc 

inlrusleil    with  pnliHc    treaties    and 

bjGsa,  thefMhcrDftlicTiUDS,  the 

Q-cbpes,  (ad  the  Ccnlimanw.   Jo»l- 

other  band,  they  were  severely  puD- 

om  ot  tUe  power  of  tili  lut-bora  »i», 

iihed  if  they  broke  their  vows. 

he  buried  them  >l  birth  in  the  deep 

VlOTO'iUA.  (Gre«k  Nik^}.  Usually  rep- 

nhysB  beneMh  Ihe   e»rtli.    Tbii   so 

rCBBotad  as  a  winged  goddess,  cavr)-- 

di>plB»aiMl  Gnm  that  she  prompted  her 

iag  i   palm  branch   and  garland  oC 

aoni  to  la;  violent  hanils  upon  their 

chief  HhriDB  waa  on  tbo  Capitol  nl 

lilted,  cast  into  obwiw,  and  compelled 

Rome,    whore    successful     geuenils 

lo    abdicftta  hi»  soTcreisnty,  which 

now  pftiscd  to  Cronus.    8. 

their  vioiories. 
Vra'Gn.,  378. 

ViM'oo,  21. 

VOL'BCENS,  343. 

Vt;LiciM,  6, 11, 110, 160,  223,269. 

Ve'nns,  6,  U,  19,  64,  76, 79. 96, 101, 

IW,  172,  256.  267,  320,  322. 
Vebtu«'.nub,SI. 

Veb't*.  16. 

Ves'TaLs.    The  prieMcssea  of  Vesta. 

At  Boma  ibeir  number  wm  at  first 

Wooden  horae,  279. 

four,  but  WHS  increased  lo  sU  Uiiring 

the  last  rears   af  (he  kings.    The 

immedialelf   quitted     her     rathor's 

Buthoritv,  BDil  entered  that  of  the 

^desB.     The  time  of  service  was 

XtiBlhDS.    See  under  PEI.EUS. 

thirty  years,  Ion  for  learning,  ten  for 

perToiming,  and  ten  for  tcacbing  Hie 

diiliei.    AtthecDdorthistimelDave 

was  granted   lo  the  Veslala  to  lay 

asiue  Iheir  pnesthoou.  return  to  pn- 
vale  life,  and  marry.      The  VerUls 

Zeph'yros.  »2.  97,  99,  101,  21S. 

had  the   place    of   honor   at    public 

Zk'tbb,2M, 

games,  and  on  account  of  Iheir  in- 

Ze'TUf9.234. 

oorruptibla     character      Ihej    »ere 

Zeus.    See  Jupitbb. 

L 
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CoDlftioing  rcfcreQCM  to  IbB  letl   no 

royihology. 

^^^J 

Ao'si,  394,  395. 

Eh'bla,  407.                                  ^^^H 

Au'fliuA^,  391. 

Feh'hib.  413.  414.                          ^^^H 

ALrA'DCB.  409. 

FENSA'UE>,4m                                       ^^^H 

Alf'heim,  433. 

^^^H 

.\<UEN  lU  {.Tupiter  ADiinnD),  357,  339. 

Fret,  412,  lie.                              ^^^H 

AMRI'TA,3»«. 

^^^1 

An'uehbojix,  42?. 

Freyr,  432.                                    ^^^H 

Ano'ow,  339,  360. 

Frost  GuOTi,  406, 411. 

A'pia,  359.  363. 

Fwo'oA,  427. 

Arihi'nu,  391. 

GiUlTAMA.      Sec  BI7DDBA 

As'oABO,  407. 

Ger'da.  417. 

Aa'KE,  407- 

Gb'r],  408. 

AsuBAS,  396. 

Guu^ar  JIoiui,  433. 

ACDEniM'BLA.  406, 

GUMTS  or  THE  MOUSTAIV,  406,  414. 

Auro'ra  Bore'alis,  409. 

Gleip'sir,  414. 

A'VAIAR,  396. 

GlfE'BEHB.     ScoPAMEKa. 

Bactkiak  Saob.    Sco  Zoboastbh. 

Goi.LrAXI.  435. 

BAi.'tittB,  427.  431. 

Gt'OLL,  429. 

Bbal,  436. 

HaKPOC'RATKB.     SecIIOBUH. 

Bei.'tanb,  437. 

lU'TUUR,  338. 

Bl'l-KOBT.  408. 

IIeiu'kun,  409. 

Bha'oi,  413. 

HeiM'LAi.,  413. 

BitAH'HA,  394,  395,  39S. 

IIBL,  429. 

BbaB 'MANS,  399. 

llBLA,418 

Buu'DHA,  400-403. 

lllNUCS,  3W, 

C*.RS8,437. 

Tio'DCR,  428. 

Castkb,  398. 

IIO'RUB,  367. 

Cock'atrice,  383, 

URI!IO-aAH.430. 

COLUH'BA.  441. 

HRUu'Hin,  428. 

CWM'hSVH,  409. 

Hn'oi,  421.  424. 

CUL'DKM,  441,  442. 

Hu'uiN,  40B. 

Da'lai  La'ma,  404. 

lUU'NA,  413. 

pBu'iDS,  436,  439. 

Lf'DRA,  394,398. 

EO'DA,  406. 

El'li,  423.  424. 

JUO'aERHAVT,  397. 

Elveb  or  Light,  m. 

Ka-bibb,  896. 

EtvKiiofSioHT.432. 

Kheh,  357. 

ElVW'Mih,  413. 

Kh'ins,  SM. 

(• 

\ 

^ 
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f             Knbph.  357- 

Seb,  358. 

Krisb'na.    See  Vishhc. 

Set,  3S5,  3S,S. 

LaIma,  V3S. 

SBATitr'A,  396. 

Lo'oi,  421,  424. 

Sloti'-IA,  431. 

lAi'm,  413,  428,  431. 

Si'VA,  394,  39fl,  397. 

SU'oi,  391. 

Skalos,  13*. 

MlIUDKlVA,  397. 

&IItDBLAD'NIE,43S. 

MABAUA'jAe,  396. 

SWR'SIB,  417. 

Ma'nu,394.  398. 

Skik'nir  For,  417. 

Uamt,  35S. 

Skuld,  407. 

Jln.'QABD,407. 

SKTH'Mia,  419. 

Mid'oard  Serpent,  413,  424. 

Sleip'seb,  423,  429. 

Ml<i>i.MB,41I. 

SU'DHA.  398. 

Mistletoe,  4Jt<,  438. 

SUR'TUR,  432. 

MUNIN,  408. 

BurIia,  394,  395. 

Mua'PRLUEiu,  433. 

SVADILfA'ai.  4 IS. 

Nan'na,  430. 

TUAUET,  430. 

Ne'i-br  Atum,  3&8. 

Thial'?i,  418-428. 

Ne'gds.  408. 

Thom,  411-426. 

Neitu,  3.W. 

TIIOTH,  3S8.                                                        ' 

Niu'dooqb,  407. 

THia«,  416. 

NIK'FLEHEIM.  407. 

TaRTa'fl  Qi;iDA.  417. 

Nibva'sa.  401. 

TUOHSLAY  (oriBin  of  Ibc  namo).  412. 

NOHTnEKN     LlQlITS.         Soo     AURORA 

TrR,414. 

IJORBALI8. 

L'k'duh,  407. 
UT'QABt),  431. 
Ut'ojru-L.>ki,420. 

NOBOB.  407. 

Not,  338. 

i)'r.iv.  407. 

Vaissta,  398. 

Ok'hdid,  391. 

Vauu.l'i-a.  408.  409. 

OnoNAs'iici,  301. 

Valktu'iur,  409. 

Oai'Rla,  35S,  357,  359,  860. 

Vr..  107. 

pAS'tuia.  396. 

Ve'uah,  394,  397. 

Far'uiib,  400. 

Vkkhandi.  407. 

PasuT.  3W. 

VioiRiii.  433. 

Phtah,  357  ■ 

ViIli,  407- 

PuK*'»*a,  897. 

ViSU'KD,  394.  390,  396. 

Ra,  3S7. 

VriS'A,  394. 

Haj'i'uts,  399. 

Wednesday  (origin  of  iUb  nuuo),  409. 

llAHAAU'JAa,  396. 

Wo' DIN,  409. 

Ra'mavats,  39S. 

Ya'ma.  394. 

RD.-.IC  LETTERS.  409,  433. 

Yodba'bil,  407. 

Sa'oa,  434. 

Ymir,  406. 

Sakyabui'ma,  400. 

Zenda vesta,  390. 

SAM'a'iN,438. 

Zoroaster,  390. 

SCBRIM'SIB,  409. 

1^ 
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Achates  aad  Briseis  .  Pompciin  Wall  Picture   .  Naples 

Achilles  dippeil  in  the  Slvx 

Acteoa Britiah  Miifl 

Aeaculapius Naples 

Aethnt  and  Acgeaa 

Agamenmon  aoJ  CbtyMis 

AtOBZOD,  after  Fo]}-deiloi Berlin  Mut 

Aphrodite,  Head  of British  Urn 

Aphrodite  in   the   aims  of  Pcilho,  or  Thajuw 

leaning  agnioat  GbIh British  Mus 

Apollo Maples 

Apollo  Belvedere Vatican  ...... 

Apollo  and  Daphne Naples 

Apollo  Piombioo Louvre 

Apo<;omenc9  on.jsippos Vatiean  ...... 

Ariadne  deserted 

Ariadne,  Sleeping Vaticoa 

Athene,  From  Temple  at  Aegina Glyptotbek,  Municb 

Atlas Fanwse  Col.,  Naples 

Barbarini  Juno Valicaa 

Bo;  plucking  thorn  from  foot Rothschild  CoL  .  .   . 

Bnhma  Siva 

Bull,  Tlie  Farnese Naples     ...... 

Calliope     .  .   .  .  Muse  of  Epic  Poetrf Louvro    ...... 

Camilla Naples 

Carjatid  from  the  Ereclheion British  Mus 


Ceres Naples 

Chiron,  Achilles,  and  Pclous     Naples  . 

Chroaos  nml  Rhea  .  .  Pompeiio  Wall  Picture  .  .Naples  . 

aio     ,...,.   .  MuKofllistoiT Louvre  . 

Cupid  anil  Psyche Munich  . 

Cjbele Naples  . 

Datiae Naples  . 

Dance,  Sacred Napks  . 

DiailumcnDs  alter  Polycleitns Naples  . 


DUiiB Kaplet 346 

DUna  of  the  Iliad Louvre 43 

Diana  aud  Eudymion Naples !4S 

Dioajans Prom  the  moDimcnt  of  Lj'aicrBtes 91 

Dionyiui  or  Olympus Britiah  Hiia 438 

Doiyphorua  after  Poljrcleitos Naples 453 

DUoolwliis  after  Myroa Vatican 461 

Eireuc  ami  Ploiitos Glyptothek,  Sfunich    ...  473 

Erato Muso  of  I.ovo  poeby Louvre 15 

Eutctiw  .    .   .    .    Muac  of  Lyric  poetry 16 

Ei'eclhcinn,  Car)*ali<l  from  Ibe British  Mua. 472 

Fnrncsc  Bull Naples 236 

Faracsc  Hercules,  Tlie Naples 48t 

Floi« Naples 214 

Fortuna Naples 217 

Fortune Naples 216 

Ganymede Naples 182 

Genius,  The  Proteeliu;; Flajman 314 

Gladiatoi',  Tlic  Itorgliese I^oiivro 493 

Gladiator,  The  Dying Capiloliue  Miia.,  Riiine    .   .  488 

Hammer  Strikes 426 

Heailiug 108 

IlcailiDg 349 

Ucadio);      368 

Heading 381 

HeadintC 418 

Heading 427 

Heading 436 

Ueente,TliTOcForim-,1 CuiJilulliii- .Miis.,  Itoine    .   .  323 

Hera Xaplca 468 

Hercules, -nic  Infant Nnples 177 

Hercules,  Farncxe Naples      486 

Hemiloa  and  tlic  Neiiirari  Li» Naples 17G 

lIiTmes  with  ehilil  Dionysus Olynipia 183 


lo,  Jlcrcnirj-,  and  Argus 

Ipiiip^nia,    The    Sacriliee    of,    Pompeiir 

.    \V.ilI 

Isis 

Led*     .  .   . 
Love  which  ti 


V*tiuan 281 

Naples 132 

.  Tbonreldten  .  .  Saplen 7B 


Hsn ViUa  Ludorii 

Man  kDil  Venus Kaples     .  .   , 

MBrs7M •   ■  Lalerao  Mtia. 

Hcdes    ....  Pompeiin  Wall  Picture Naple*     .  .    . 

Medusa Munich   ,   .    . 

MclcsfTcr  and  AtalsDla.  Pompeiin  Wall  Picture  .  Naples     .   .    . 

Melpomene     .   .    .   .  Muse  of  Tngedy Louvre    .   .    . 

Minei'vu , Flvcmsn     .   . 


.  Nsplei 


Neptune Naples 

Neptuae  Biaing  trom  the  Sea Flaiman     

N«t«kl      Naples 

Kercid Naples 

Niobe  Group Ufflzi  (iallciy,  Florcuee  . 

Niobe,  Ileadof Uffizi  Uallcry,  Florence  . 

Nymph Naples 


Osiris 


Pandora 

Parts,  Judtcment  of  .  Pompeiin  Wall  Picl 
Parthenon,  Part  of  Eastern  Pediment  . 
PitrthcDDo,E|rt  of  Eutern  Pediment  . 
Parthenon,  Western  Pediment  .... 
Panhenon,  Portion  of  East  Frieze  .  .  . 
Parthenon,  Portion  of  Eut  Frieze  .  .  . 
Parthenon,  Portion  of  East  Friew  .   ,    . 

Pei'scus  and  Andromeda 


Plitti 


isTfani: 


Poljtnnia Muse  ofthe  Sublime  Hymn 

Pomona Naples 

Promethens  bound Flaiman 

Proserpine Vatican 

Satjrr  alter  Praxiteles Capjloline  Mna.,  Rome  . 

Satyr  dancing  vilh  a  goat,  Herculanaeum  Wall 

Picture Naples 

Seal,  Judgmentof  the Naples 

Sphinx Naples 

Sphinx Naptet 

Sun      Naples 


Thnlla    . 

Thor 

Thraaei  of  MBn>Dd  Vcdiu Naples. 

Throne* of  M*n  iiad  Venu)  .  ,' Kaple* . 

Tlmneaof  MuvKad  V*ciias Naplei . 

TliroDei  of  Mara  and  Veaiu Naplea  . 

THmtirti 


Veaasand  Atloala Naples  .  .  .  . 

VcDus,  CroucbioK Na[>les  .  .  .  . 

Vconaof  Melon Lodttc  .  .  .  . 

VmU  GiaitiDiaui Rome   .  .  .  . 

VteWiy UaplM  .   .  .  . 

Vktoiy  hy  Paionios      Otympia  ,  .  . 

Vii»c«n Bninio  .   .  Hriti*h  Mus.  . 

Valcan  prqiarinj;  armor  for  AcUiUcs Naple*  .   .  .   . 
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